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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN (HALUKYAS OF KALYANI. 
BY. A. VENKATASUBBIAH, MLA., Pu.D.: MYSORE 
(Continued from Vol. XEVIT. 2. 290) 


TP numerous inscriptions of his time that have been found in Mysore and Madras नी 

the names of many of his feudatories and officers. Excluding those mentioned in 
FDAD., p. 450f., the more important of them were ‘—The Mahdmanialéwara Tribhuvana- 
malla-Kamadéva belonging te the Pindyas of Haive, who was ruling over that district in 
1113 (८. VII, Sk. 99; p. 120}; the Mahdsdimantddhipati Mahé prachandadanlandyaka 
“ridharayya who was governing the vedderavula and the two bilkedes in 1086 with the 
-Wahdmatya Perggate Chaigadévayya as his deputy in the Banavase province (EC. VILL, Sb. 
388; ए. 141}; the Mahapradhana Maneverggade-dandandyaka Bhdgayya who was governing 
the Banavase twelve-thousand province in 1125 with the assistance of र 
the dandandyaka of the vaddardvula), Chimundamayya, Séyipayya and others (EC. V] I, Sb. 
170; p. 263); the Mahasimantidhi pati Mahéprachandadandandyaka Baladévaiya ‘who was 
ruling over the suxka of the Banavase province and the eighteen agrahdras in 1079 (EC. 
VI, Sk. 297; p. 263) in subordination to ‘prince Jayasithha Ill; the Mahdsémantadhi pati 
Mahdprachandadandandyake Maneverggade-dandandyaka Gundamarasa. who was ता 
raddardvula, herjjunka, ete., of the Banavise provinee in about 1100 (EC. VII, Sk. 111 - 
` -0, 150); the Mahdsdmantédhipats Mahdprachandadandandyaka Sarvadéva who held soime. 
office which ia not mentioned in 1093 (EC. VIL Sk. 114; p. 151); the Mahdpradhdna 
Maneverggate-datdandyaka SAlipayya under whom the Makdpradhéna Rimayya was 
governing the Banavase provinee in 1123 (ZC, VII, Sk. 246; p. 249); the Mahdsdmanta 
Bopparasa who was ruling at Bandanike in 1123 (ibid.); the Mahdmdndalika Chattarasa 
of the Sinda family who was ruling the Edevette seventy in 1118 (EC. VIL, Sk. 316: 
ए. 271); the Mahdsamantadhipati Mahaprachandadandandyaka Sarya who with his brother 
Nojambavadi provinee in About 1125 (ZC. XI, Dg. 90; p. 119) ; the Mahdsdmanta Nigayya- 
ndyaka who was ruling a kampana of the Mandali one-thousand in 1111 (2८. VII, Hl. 10; 
ह. 280); the Dandandyaka Midiraja who was governing the vaddardrula and suika of the 
Banavase province in subordination to Anantapilayya.in 1099 (EC. VII, Sk. 13 ; 7. 84) - 
the Mahdpradhdna Madhuvappa who was the perggade of the Banavise prevince in 1084 
(£C. VIL, Sb. 235; p. 76); the Mahdpradhdna Sémipati Dandandyaka Mallidévarasa who was 
the Aeggade of the same province in 1089 (£C. VIT, 8k. 166 ; p. 196); the Mahdsamantadhipati 
Mahaprachandadamlanayaka Jekkamarasa who held some office in the Banavase province 
in about 1100 (56, VII, Sk. 111; p. 150) the Daxdandyoka Gépanarasa who was ruling 
the Banavase province in 116 (EC. VIII, Sb, 337: p. 124); the Mahdsdmanta 
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Ottighatjianna who was ruling the Chilirubajfe thirty in 1076 (^. VII, HI. 14; p. 281); 
the Mahdsdmantddhipati Mahiprachandadandandyaka Mahdpradhdna Hirisandhivigrahi 
Tambarass who was governing the Santalige one-thousand and the agrahdéras in subordina- 
tion to prince Jayasimha IIT in 1°79 (2C. VIII, Sb. 109; p. 211); the Mahdmandal‘ivara 
Kirttidéva or Kirttivarman who was ruling the Banavdse province in 1104 (EC. VIII, Sb 
421, p. 149); the Mahdmawialéivara Nanni-Santara who was ruling at Patti-Pomburcheha 
in 1077 (EC. VIL, Nr. 36; p. 255); his successor Vikrama-Santara (ibid , Nr. 40, p. 268) ; 
his successor, the Mahdmavdulésvara R&ya-Santara Tailapaaeva who was ruling it 
1089 (ibid., Sa. 103; p. 207); the Mahdmandaléivara Tribhuvanamalla Bhujabala-Gaiga 
Permmaii who was ruling the Mandali one-thousand from 1076 te 1120 ; his successor, the 
Mahdmantaléwara Tribhuvanamalla Nanniya-Gaiga-Permmédi who ruled till 1123, and 
tis successor, the Mahdmandaléivara Tribhuvanamalla Vira-Gaiga-Permmadi!® who was 
ruling from 1125 to 1129 ; the Mahdsdmanta Dikarasa who wag governing the Aejjuake 
of the Nolambavidi provinee in 1093 (FC. XI, Hk, 3; p, 102); the Mehdsamania Sindha- 
rasa who was governing the vaddertenla of the above province in 1109(£C. XJ, Jl. 12 ; 7. 152) 
the Mahdmandaléivara RAayapAujya who was ruling the same provinse in 1127 (EC. XI 
Dg. 122 ; p. 130); the Mahdmandalésvaras Jéyimayya (No. 519 of 1915), Kaliyamarasa 
(No. 515 of 1915), Sigarasa (No. 516 of 1915), Ballaya-Chéla-mahfraja, Chikarasa (No. 56° 
of 1915), and Mallarasa (No. 505 of 1915), who were all ruling the Sindav4di province between 
1076 and 1109 ; the Mahdpradhdna Herildlasandhivigrahi Dandanadyaka Raviyapa, mentioned 
in an inscription at Yéwiir of 1077 (EJ. XII, ए. 283); the Mahdmandalésvara Gaigarasa, son 
of the Mahdsdmanta Chivovdarasa and ruler of the MAsavAdi one-hundred-and-forty in 1082 
(No. 527 of 1914); the Mahdmandaléwara Yanemarasa of the Ahihaya family, mentioned 
on p. 293 of EJ. शा ; and another Mahdmandalémwara Gaigarasa, different from above, who 
was ruling the Kukkavadi three-hundred in 1127 (FC. XI Hk. 68; p. 206). 

We have seen above that the last recorded date for Sémé@évara I] is 24th. January, 
1076 and that Vikramaditya VI was anointed on the throne, probably, on or before 11th 
February, 1076. From that time onwards he ruled without a rival til] his death after which 
he was succeeded by his son Sdméivara [D1 Bhilékamalla 

It is difficult to determine when these events, namely, Vikramiditya’s death and his 
son's accession to the throne, took place. For, on the one hand, there is an insoription at 
Guijaganir (EC, XI, Hk. 68; p. 206) which relates that Tribhuvanamalla, १९. Vikramé- 
ditya VI was reigning on 24th January, 1127 ; and, on the other hand, one at Udri (EC. VI, ' 
Sb. 141; p. 47) would seem to indicate that Bhilékamalla was ‘he reigning king on 8th 
February, 1126. This equivalent, however, of the date of the latter inseription is not 60 
reliable as the equivalent of that of the former inseription; and it is therefore better to 
believe with the Gaijaganir inscription that Vikramaditya was reigning on 24th January, 1127 


Vikramiditya VJ, then, was succeeded, probably in 1127, by his son Séméivara III 
Bhilékamalla.?° The earliest dates for him are 27th October, 1128 given in an inseription 











These Gages bear, in some inscriptions (EC. VII, Sh. 57, 44, 39, etc.) the titles Satyavikys 
Kotgunivarmma-dharmmamahéraéjadhirija and Poram@évara. 


+ © An inscription, however, at Dodja-Binagere (EC. XII, 81. 7; p. 155) relates that the Chalukys 
sovereign who waa reigning on 24th December, 1128 was named Trailékyamalla. Similarly, the inscrip- 
tion Dg. 99 referred to above, aleo gives the name of the Chilukya sovereign ७9 Trailikyamalla ; while 
the Mahdmondaléivara Mallideva-mahirija had, as was mentioned above, the prefix Traildkyamalla tc 
his name. It seems therefore that Simiavara IL had the cognomen of Trailékyamalla also, 
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at Chitratahajji (2८. VITL, Sb. 80; p. 23)*! and 8th November, 1128 given in an inscription 
at Tigléshwar (A LISI. No. 226). ‘The latest dates are 24th December, 1133 given in an 
inscription at Pedda-Fumbulam (No. 499 of 1915)?* and 23rd February, 1135 given in 
another at Sémadévarakoppalu (fC. VIII, Sh. 415; 1. 148). 

Among his feudatories and officers (see FDAD., p. 456) we have to include the Mahkdman 
तन्तव Mallidévarasa of the Ahihaya family (AC. XII, p. 293), the MaAdmandaléivera 
Bichiga or Bacharasa of the Sinda family who was ruling Sindavadi in 1132 in subordination 
to prince Tailapadéva (No. 502 of 1915); the Mahdmandal‘svara Trailoxyamalla Mallidéva- 
_maharaja who was ruling the same province in 1133; the Mahdmandaléjvare Tribhuvana- 
malla-Pandya who was ruling the No lambavidi thirty-two-thousand in 1128 (#C. XI, 
Dg. 99; p. 124); Bhalékamalla Vira-Gaiga-Permmidi who was ruling the Matdali one- 
thousand in 1129 with the titles of Satyandkya Koigusirarmma-Dharmmamehdrajadiirdja andl 
Paramésvara (EC. VII, Sh. 99; p. 76); the Mahdpradhdna Maneverggade-dandandyaka Masa- 
nayya who held some office in subordination to the Kadamha Mahidmasdaléépara Taila- 
padéva in 1128 (2C. VIL, Sb. 141; p. 47); the Kadamba Mahdmandalésvara Madhukarasa 
who was ruling the Banavase province in 1135 (BC. भा, Sb. 414, 415; p. 148); the Lad 
manta Sérmarasa ot Sémésvara who was ruling the Nagarakhanda seventy in 1135 
(EC, VIL, Sb. 414, 415; p. 148); and the Mahimanlaléesvara Ekkalarasa who was ruling at 
Uddhare in 1130 (EC. VII, Sb. 3,7; pp. 1 and 3). 

Sémésvara [1 was succeeded, probably in 1137, by his son Permma-Jagadékamalla 
who had the distinctive title of Prafdpa-chakravertin, The earliest date for him is 28rd 
December, 1137™ given by an inscription at Managdli (ALISI. No. 232); *' and the latest 
dates are 25th December, 1150 given by an inscription at Chinna-Tumbulam (No. 517 of 
1915) 2 and 13th April, 1151 given by an ingoription at Kumasi (RC. VIII, Sh. 86 ; p. 24).2¢ 

His chief feudatories and officers, excluding those mentioned by Dr. Fleet (DED. 
pp. 457-8), were :—The Mahdmandaléévara Ekkalarasa, mentioned above, who was ruling at 
Uddhare in 1145 (£C. णा, Sb. 132; p. 36); the Mahdpradhina Yoégésvara-danudaniyaka 
who was ruling the Banavise province in subordination to the Dandandyaka Bammanayya 
in 1142 (#C. भा, Sb, 125; p. 34); the Mahdmandalésvara Mallidévarasa who was ruling 
the Haive five-hundred and other divisions in 1143 (EC. VIII, Sa. 58 ; p. 94): the Mahdman- 

alésvara Goravadéva of the Kadamba family who was ruling the Banavise province in about 
1146 (EC, VIII, Sb. 67 ; p. 20); the Mahdmandalésvarg Vikrama-Sintara who was ruling the 
Sintalige provinee in 1146 (EC. VIII, Nr. 37; ए. 257); the Mahdmaadaléévaras Bal lariya 
Bivarasa (Immadi-Bhimaragsa) and षक Rachamallarasa, two brothera who were 
ruling the SindavAdi province in 1142 (Nos. 204 and 206 of 1913); the Mahdpradhdna Dan- 
dandyaka Bachimayya who was ruling the suska of the Banavase and other provinces in 
1141 (^. णा, Sb. 390; p. 144); and the Wahdmandalétvara Lékiditya of the Ahihaya 
family (ZI. XII, p. 293). 

Jagadékamalla IT was followed on the throne by his brother Taila or Tailapa III who 
had, usually, the cognomen of Trailékyamalla. The earliest date for his reign is 24th 


=a 6 











= VSSDI., p. 4; No. 1 = VSSDI., p 21; No, ॐ 

= In the light of what has gone above, the observations that I made in FSSDI Introd. p. xiii, 
footnote, and p. 141, No. 233, are no longer tenable and must be given up. I now prefer to rely on the 
Mapegd|i inscription referred to sboveand to believe that it was Jagadékamalia 11 who was reigning on 
9%r December, 1137 

4 PASDI., p. 199; No, 227. S VSSDI., p. 40; No. 55. “ VSSDI., p. 55; No. 85, 
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December, 1151 given in an, inscription at Chittaru (ZC. VIII, Sb. 510; p. 165); * and the 
latest 55 dates are 10th May, 1161 given in an inscription at Bairékoppa (£C_ VIIT 
Sb. S07; p. 174) and 17th June, 1163 given in an inceription at Patiadakal®® (KLISI 
No. 343)2° 

Among his feudatories and officers (see FDAD., p. 460) must be mentioned the 
Mohonawlaléswaras Jagadévarasa and Ekkalarasa (the Second) who ruled at Uddhare; the 
Mahamauialsivara Mallidévarasa, mentioned above, of Haive (EC. VIII, Sb. 369; p. 133) 
Bammarasa, the Mdedalika of Gutti (EC. VIII, Sb. 54; p. 17) in 1153; and the Mahd 
maaleléivara Raya-Tailapadéva of the Santara family (EC. VIII, Sa. 159; p. 231). 

There are a smal! number of inscriptions with dates falling in Taila पा. reign which 
give the name of the reigning Chilukya sovereign as Tribhuvanamalla. These are: an 
inscription at Sigebagi (EC. XII, Ck. 32; p. 139) dated in 1162; one at Tiptur (EC. XII, 
Tp. 61; p. 89) dated in 1162; one at Bairékoppa (BC. VIII, Sb. 567; p. 174); one at Here- 
kere (ihid., Sa. 159; p. 231) and one at Bidare (ZC. VI, Kd. 72; p. 46) dated in 1162. It 
would thus seem that Taila II had the cognomen of Tribhuvanamalla also 

There ix an inscription at Elagalale (EC. VIII, Sa. 28; क. 182) which records that, on 
Srd April, 1161, when the Chélukyan emperor Bholékamalla was reigning and the Mahd- 
mendaléscara Jagadévarasa was ruling the Banavise province, a certain Boppana took part 
ina fight and was slain. It is not unlikely that this Bholékamalla was therameas the 
Kuméra Bhilikamalladévarasa who is mentioned ina Belgime inscription (EC. VII, Sk. 
165 : p. 108), dated 0th May, 1149, of Jagadékamalla Il. He was perhaps a son of Jaga- 
dekamalla 115 brother Taila IIT and might have been in charge of some provinces during 
these two kings’ reigns. But we do not hear of this Bhilékamalla again, which seems 
to indicate that he died before his father (?) Taila IJ. It is not likely that he could be 
meant by the term Bhivallabha-permm4di which occurs in several inscriptions (EC. VI, 
Kd. 35, 36, ete.}. 

चं VSSDI., p. 44; No. 62. 

= An inscription, however, at Uttangi (No. 530 of 1014) cites for Jagadékamalla a date which corre- 
sponds quite regularly to 2ist May, 1156; this must be a mistake. (Note that the year Pramithin men 
tioned in the date refers to the northern hini-solar year of that name and that there iano mistake made 
in the inscription in citing the Jovian year) 

> VSSDI., p. 181 ; Mo. 249 

> In p. 462 of DAD, Dr. Fleet has asserted that the above inscription is incorrect in that it mon 

ons the Sinda Chivunda 1 os a feudatory of Tails lin May-June, 1163 when, as a matter of fact, 
Tailn 111 died certainly before the 19th January, +. 1163, which ia the English equivalent of the 

Lnamkond inscription of Rudradéva in which the fact that he waa then dead is mentioned." The date 
of this inscription ia given in JA, XI,p. 12and XXU, p 111 ; andit readsas follows —BSakavarshamulu 
1054 vunethti Chitrabhinu-cathvatsara Migha-e 13 Vaddaviramu-nangju. Dr. Fleet has, on p. 252 of 
fA, XXII, taken thatthe term Veddorira used here means Saturday and set down Saturday, 10th January, 
4.@. 1163, a8 ita equivalent, while Kielhorm, taking Voddacdra in the sense of Sunday, set down (joc. cil., 
p. 111) Sunday, 20th January, 1163, aa its equivalent. 


it wiil be seen, in the first place, that this date belongs to the type which cite the week day.as the 
oaly verifiable detail and which are therefore capable (see VSSDI., § 60; p. 82) of denoting any one of 
about fourdifferentdays. And, secondly, I have shown (in § 26, tid.) that Voddavdra frequently meang 
Thureda, 

Saturday, 19th January, 1163, ia not therefore the only possible equivalent of the abovedate. An 
equally likely equivalent is Thureday, 30th December, a.p, 1163, on which day Mighasu 13 ended at Logs. 
25p. after mean eumrise ; and considering the fact that the above Pattadakal inscription gives the cer- 
tain date of 17th June, 1163 for Taila IL, Tam inclined to think that it is this latter day, (30th December 
1163) that is the correct equivalent of the date in the Anamkond inscription, and that there is no reason 
to mistrust the Pattadakal inscription, which informs ua that Tails Il] was living in June, 1163, 
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It was in the reign of Taila III that the Kajachurya usurpation of sovereignty took 
place in 1156. The usurper, Bijjalaor Bijjaga, was an officer of Jagadékamalla 11 and wae 
later, a Mahamandalémera under Taila IIT. He was, as such, entrusted with the supervi- 
sion of the adminietration of the whole empire and made use of the opportunities he had 
to usurp the sovereign power in 1156. He ruled till about 1163 after which he was 
succeeded, in turn, by his four sous who continued to rule till about 1183. 

Taila 111, 166, on the otherhand, continued to reign, as we saw above, even after 
11% over such parts of the empire as still remained to him. And the last date for him 
was, as we saw above, 17th June, 1163. 

He was succeeded in the same vear by a certain Jagadékamalla whore relationship 
to his predecessor is notknown. The inscriptions of this Jagadékamalla, whom I shall here 
eall Jagadékamalla 311, are found in such parts only of the Chitaldrug district os formerly 
belonged tothe NoJambavéji thirty-two-thousand province. There are three of such 
inseriptions—one at Harihara (EC. XI, Dy. 43; p. 91) dated 26th December, 1163 ; one at 
Bannikédn (EC. XI, Dg. 77; p. 112) dated 23rd January, 1167 ; anil one ™ at Chitaldrug 
(BC. XI, Cd. 18; p. 8) dated in 1183. 

The Makamandale-vara Vijayc-Pavlva is mentioned as his fcudatory in all these 
inscriptions ; his capital is nowhere mentioned. 

The next Chalukyan emperor was Vira-Sémésvara or Séméivara 1४ Tribhuvanamal!'a 
whe was a son of Taila 111 and who ascended the throne in, probably, the vear a.o. LBA 
The inscriptions of his time are not confined to the Ch italdrng district (the Nolambavadi 
province) but are met with in the Disrwar, Shimoge «rl Bellary districts, ठ... in the 
Banavise, Haive and Sindevidi provinces also, 

The majority of inscriptions apply to him the usual Chalukyatitles only, namely, Samac- 
tabhuvandsraya, ‘Sriprithvivallatha, Mahdrdjadhirdja, Paraméivara, Paramabhaftéraka, 
Satydéirayokulatilaka, and Chalutycbharana. To these titles, an inseription at Belagntti 
(AC. + 11. Hi. 46; p. 206) adds that of Chakravartin while an inscription at Nundavaram 
(No. 546 of 1915) gives him the title of Vira-Narayata and another at Malakapuram 
(No. 565 of 1915) calle him Troilékyomalla Bhujabala-vira Rayamurdri Séméivara. 

The two latter mscriptions represent that Edmévara was rul'‘ng from Jayantipura 
or Banavase as capital in 1184 and 1186; and so also does an inscription at Giréthatti 
(EC. XI, Cd. 33; p. 17) which is dated in the year 1187 and another at Medakerepura 
(£C. XI, Cd. 36; p. 19) which is dated in the year 1200 

The earliest date for him is 5th November, 1184 39 which is given by the Malakapuram 
inscription referred toabove ; the latest is 17th January, 1200 given by the Medakerepwa 
inscription, likewise referred to above 








¥ In VSSDE., p. 138 (No. 225), 1 have set down 23rd March, ५.०. 1119 a5 the equivalent of this date 
because T then followed Dre. Fleet and Kielhorm in believing that it. belonged to the reign of Vikrarnd 
oh a Vi Thisienotso and the inseription belongs, as [have said above, to the reugn of Jogadtkamalla 
: Bee = rage opr ping or as ae mp yee aD. 1185. My observe 
under No om p my ५ ing out that In DT. was ing on loth 118! 
not correct and shouk! be cancelled. gad ex 


* This is the correct equivalent of the date cited in the inscription. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has, 
to be sure, rejected Uhie equivalent (Madras Epigraphiat'a Report for 1915-16 102) on the 
therc was ननु न्‌ षीय t, as distance of the sun from the node was 1-09, a eolar 
on place on that day. And although this eclipse was not visible in India, thereseema 
to be ne doubt that it is this day, Sth November, 1184, thal is the correct equivalent of the given date 


Regarling invisible oclipees, sre VSS DI., pp. 21, 22. 
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Among his foudatories ond officers (kee FDKD., p. 465) areto be mentioned the 
Mahimanlaltsvara Kondemarasa who was ruling the Banavise provinee in 1187(£C. VIL) 
Bh47: p. 145); the Mahdmanlaléivara Sévidéva who was ruling at Bandagike in 1185 
(EC. VIL, Sk. 249 ; p. 250); the Mahdmandaléwara Mallidévarasa who was ruling at 
Belagavartti or Belaguttiin 1188 (EC. VIL, HI. 46; p. 296) ; the Mahkdmaadaléseara Vijaya- 
Paiviva, mentioned above, who was ruling Nolambavidi; hissuceessor, the Mahdmanla 
दरक Tribhuvanamalla-Piyiya who was ruling in [200 (EC. XI, Cd. 36; p.19); the 
Mahamavilaléwore Eruharasa who was rulingat Uddharein 1187 (८. VIL, Sb. 47; p. 15) ; 
the त्फलं कतं भत MAjaparasa who was ruling the Sindavidi one-thousand in 1184 
(No. 555 of 1915); and Padmidéva and Vatsarija who were ruling the above province in 
1186 (No. 546 of 1915) 


Dr. Fleet has (on p. 465, n. 6 of DAD.) referred to some inscriptions which show 
that Somésvara 1V was ruling from Annigere (in the Dharwar district), and later, from 
Kalyani as capital, while I have, above, shown that he had his headquarter at Banavise 
at various times. These places passed into the hands of the Hoysalas (see EC, प्रा 
Sk. 138; p, 188) and of the Yadavas (see FDAD,, p. 504) about 1200 or even earlier, with 
the territories surrounding them ; and the Chdlukyan empire thus came to an end, 
having been absorbed on the north by the Yadava empire and on the south, by the 
empire of the Hoysalas. | 

The revised chronological table of the later Western Chilukyas may now be written 


as follows :— 
Vikramaditya IV Tribhuvanamalla? 


(1) Taila I 








U7T3-907 
वि chab cee: bs ieha tanballhl | | 
(2) Irivabe (3 Daéavarman or Yasovarman 
97-1 
Tim ee ab gt. A a , - च्ल ग Sele Ao 
(3) Vikramaditya \ (4) Ayyaua IT (5) Jayasiznha Il, Jagadékamaiia 
LOOg-1014 1014 ~, 
(6) Séméivara | 
1042-1068 
Hs eee mans ae 
(7) Sémévara [| (8) Vikramaditya \ 1 
1068-1076 1073-1127 
(9) इ IT! 
1127-1136 7 
~~~ aes ak, Gee pee 
| ति 
(10) Permma-Jagadékamatla 11 111 Taila 
1138 1-115] 1151-1163 
दुय 
Bhilékama'la 11 (12) Jagadékamalia ITI ५ (13) Semfévara IV 
1149-116) 1163-1184 1134-1200 
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There are a number of Hoysala inscriptions contained in. vols. VI, ४, and XII 
of the Epigraphia Carnatica in which the overlordship of the Chilukyan emperors is 
acknowledged by the mention of their names in the opening. These names, how- 
ever, do not agree with those given in the inscriptions of the Chalukyas themselves as 
can be seen by a comparison of the table given below™ with that given above :— 






| (~~ of Insoription. 







. | 9th April, 1133 


V, Ak. 124 * .» | 25th April, 1135 ie = 
V, Cn. 228 ८3 24th December, 1150 2 
४, Ak. 1 = ७ ४ January 1156 ए 
XH, Tp. 61 ३8 | April, 1162 I 4 धा 
ता भि .. as „> | 2drd January, 1138... ४ a 
op." Sir een | 24th December, 1135... | zs 
VI, Kd. 72 .. >= 23rd December,.1162 .. bd क 
Vis Ka 90 :. =. ` ~. | ५.9.110 धक | | ५. 
XII, Gb. 34... ie 23rd December, 1128 .. Ahavamalla. 
४,५४.9). क + + | 23rd November, 1134 वि " 
AIT, Ok. 13... Th , „ | AD. 1181 ए as . | Jagadékamalla. 
XII, Ck. 14 .. .. «+ | 16th November, 1187 .. ‘= 


XII, Ck. 16. a “+ 1517 January, 1195 
ॐ. .- 9.9 = „ | + 7. 1188 


25th May, 1159 


XU, Ck. २ ., | Bhivallabharaya Perm- 
midi. 





VI, Kd. ॐ = .. | AD. 1136 
VI, Kd. 36 eis = =+ | [श्नः ५ + 


VI, Kd. 38 .. ee ` + । 1191 





It is scarcely probable that the names cited above of the Chilukyan sovereigns as 
ruling on the dates shown is correct. I have shown above that Taila II had perhaps the 
cognomen of Tribhuvanamalla ; and the inscriptions V, Ak. 117, XII, Tp. 61 and VI, 
Kd. 62 may therefore perhaps be correct inciting thatname. It is not, however, probable 
that Séméivara I, who had the cognomen of Bhilékamalla and perhaps, as shown above, 
of Trailékyamalla also, could have had the cognomen of Tribhuvanamallaas V, Cn. 248 
ete., would indicate or that of Ahavamalla as V, Ak. 30, etc., would indicate. And 
similarly, it is equally improbable that Séméirara 1V, who had, as shown above, the 

mens of Tribhuvanamalla and Trailékyamalla, had in addition the cognomens ot 
Jagadékamaila and Bhivallabha-Permmadi 

{t is therefore my opinion that these inscriptions are unreliable so faras the mention 
of the reigning Cl sovereign is concerned. The incorrectness in this respect 
was perhaps.due to the fact that the Hoysalas, while nominally the feudatories of 
the Chilukyas, were, from about 1120 onwards, so independent that they were content 
with the mention of some Chilukyan king as overlord in a few of their inscriptions.* 











3 This table is not agua Sanka ip Ap eget 6X Mavs hes) Ie 4. 3 only as 
contain dates that yield a reliable English equivalent and have rejected the other inscriptions, 

“ Note in this connection that the inscriptions VI, Kd. 35, 36 and 38, referred tc above, all repre- 
sont the Chilukya Bhiwallabha-Permmédiriys os ruling from Kalydsi os capital in 1134, 1202 and 1191. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF VINAYASAMUKASE (N ASOKA'S BHABRA EDICT 
Br SAILENDRANATH MITRA, "^+: CALCUTTA. 


Ix course of collecting materials for the University publication of «a monograph on 
Asoka’s Dhamma as a landmarkin Indian literature and religion, a work which my estimable 
friend Dr. B. M, Barua, .a., p.Lrtt.,.s0 kindly invited me at the instance of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee to share with him, I lighted upon a paragraph of a discourse in the Majjhima, 
which struck mo s0 much that I though it might be identified with the much disputed 
passage contemplated by Asoka’s Vinayasamukase in the Bhabra Edict. The discourse 


is entitled the Sappurisasutta (Majjhima, I]. 2. T.S8., pp. 37-45) and the paragraph in 
question is as follows 


Puna ca perem, Bhikkhave, ssappuriso vinayadharo hoti. So iti pafisaticikkhati 
aha kho ` चठ vinayadharo, ime pana "fie bhikkhd na vinayadhara ti. So tena vinaya- 
dharattena attain’ ukkatiseti parath vambheti. Ayam pi, Bhikkhave asappuriso dhammo 
Sappuriso ca kho, Bhikkhave, iti patisamcikkhati: na kho vinayadharattena lobhadhamma 
va parikkhayai gacchenti, dosadhammaé va parikkhayath gacchanti, mohadhammé vA 
parikkhayah gacchanti. Noce pi vinayadharo hoti, so ca hoti dhamm&nudhammapatipanno 
simicipatipanno anudhammaciri, so tattha pujjo.so tattha plisamso ti. So patipadam 
yeva antaram karitva tena vinayadharattena n‘ev'attan’ ukkathseti na parath vambheti, 
Ayam pi, Bhikkhave, sappurisadhammo (pp. 39-40.) 

The extract may be rendered as follows :— 

(mee again, Bhikkhus, there may be o bad man who is well versed in the Vinaya, 
He reflects thus: ‘Verily am J a einayadhera, and these other bAkikkhus are not.” He 
by the very reason of ‘his being a vingyudhera, exalts himself and disparages others 
This, too, Bhikkhus, is the way of the bad man. The good man, on the other hand 
Bhikkhus, deliberates thus: “ Verily, by the possession of Vinaya-learning only, neither 
the states pertaining to greed, nor those pertaining to hatred and delusion goto destfuction. 
A man may not possess the Vinayr-learning, but if he has rightly pursued the path of the 
Norm and wisely, and acts up to it, he, by that very reason, is worthy of honour and of 
praise.” Having only borne in mind the progressive course. Ee by reason of his being 
vinayadhara only, neither exalts himself nor disparages others. This too, Bhikkhns, is the 
way of the good man, 

In the occurence of the words vinayadhara and aftan’ wkkavseti in the foregoing 
extract, one may hardly resist the temptation of discovering a clue to the identification of 
Vinayasamukase, But the simple discovery of a discourse or a paragraph having only a 
seeming resemblance of words, does not, I think. constitute a sufficient reason by itself 
for establishing an identification beyond doubt. The suggestion offered concerning. the 
identification should therefore be studied in the light of evidences cited in these pages 

Mr. Edmunds seems inclined to identify it with the Dhammacakkapavatfanasutta, 
the first sermon, as he thinks, delivered by Buddha at Isipatana (Buddhist and Christian 
Gospels, 1, p. 60), But the sermon, wherever it occurs, whether in the Vinaya texts 
or inthe Nikdyas, would seem wide of the mark, since it is difficult to conceive 
any direct connection. between the Dhammacakkapevatianasulla. and Asoka’s Vinaya- 
samukase, which latter, as its title implies, must have bearing upon the subject of 
Vinaya (३2, discipline in the widest sense); and judging from the precision with 
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which the Buddhist emperor enumerated his other passages, we are led to think that the 
Dammacakkapavattanazuita would hardly justify his meaning; for this particular sermon 
no more representa the Vinaya as a whole than a detached suffa taken at random from 
the canon 

Prof. Oldenberg’s conjecture is that Adoka probsahly had in contemplation the 
Patimokkha, the crimiual code of the Euddhist Order. It is still a matter of dispute if the 
Pétimokkha rules, as we tow havethem, were put together in the form of a code at or 
before the time of ASoka, considering that the Pdfimotkha was not inchded amongst the 
texts recited in the first Buddhist Council! The word patimokkha ocorrring in such 
stock phrases of the canon as pdélimokkhasawwarasanwuta, is of course old enough 
probably older than the Patimokkha itself, and certainly much older than the 
time of Ajoka, but we must remember that the word, although a technical term, 
connoted quite a different meauwng from that of a book or a‘ formal code as is now 
denoted by Patimokkha. In the later texts, notably the Milinda, we have an adjectival 
form of the word qualified and preceded by another adjective (vara-patimokkhiya).* 
Here, too, we must note that the term does not denote the formal cade called the 
Pétimokkha, but signifies a wider meaning, tentatively, discipline. In this con- 
nexion we are reminded of an important passage in the Anguffara,* ( where the Thera 
भा distinguishes between.sikkhdpada (moral precepts) and patimoki:ha (disciplinary 
code), both of which he regards as auxiliary to vinaya in its widest sense (vinyrnug- 
gahaya), We can imagine that with the progress of time, especially after the death of 
Baddha, the need of a formal code made itself felt strongly enough, wheo schism after 
schism broke out within the community threatening its existence as an organized 
association. Therefore, the Patimokkha, judging from ita main object, has little bearing 
on the religious ethical system upheld by Asoka 

Dealing with the list ot recommended passages in the Bhabra Edict, Prof. Rhys 
Davids says, ‘There is a word‘ at the commencement of this list, which may either be 
an adjective applied to the whole list, or the name of another passage” (Buddhist India, 
ए, 170). 0 these two suggestions brought forward by so learned a scholar as Prof 
Rhys Davids, the latter, viz. that Vinayasamukase may be the title of aseparate passage 
would seem, judging from the manner of A‘oka’s enumeration of the Diammapariyayas, 
more acceptable and true. 

The Rathavinita Sulfa ( Majjhima-N., I, pp. 146-151), rightly identified by 
Dr. Neumann (Buddhist Heden, I, p. 152) with Asoka’s. U patisa-Pasine contains two 














१ Buddhaghoga, in his enumeration of the texta recited in the First Buddhist Counnil, does not 
mention the Pdtimokkha as a work by itsclf. The texts recited were Mahdribhaiga, Ubhatovibhanga, 
Khandaka, and Porivdra (Sumaigalovildsini, pp. 12-13). He further points out that some of the texts 
included in his time in the Vinayopifaka were not recited in the first Council and his remark, judging 
from the above list, applies exclusively to the Pdiimoktha. Cf, Sumaigalayilisini, I, p. 17:—Tattha 
pethamasaigitiyan: saigitaica asaugitafica mbbam pi samodhinetva ubhayini pitimokkhini dve 
vibbadgani dvdvisati khandoké solasa parivirhti ida vinayapitakem nme 

Thore is cocasional mention of ubhaydai pdfimokkhdni in a few passages on Vinaya in the An guttara 
Nikiys. But, the date of the passages being disputed, we ara not justified in fixing the date of the 
pitimokkhdni on the evidence of the Ai:guitara alone, 

© Milindapatiho, p. 34. " Aiguttara-N, part V,p 70. ' Pus, एकु नवका, 
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expressions, riz. U'patissa and Peahé,’ which are highly suggestive as furnishing a clue to 
a possible identification, inasmuch as they admit of a compound Upatissa-Paiho, ic. 
Uvatisapagine in Asoka's language. But this linguistic semblance as a° ground for 
identification, would, os we have said, hardly find favour with us, had it not been 
corroborated by a closer and more striking resemblance between the teachings 
of Upatissa’s questions in the Majjhima and Aésoka’s system, the supreme goal 
of both of which is clearly stated as the attainment of Nibbana or Sambodhi. 
Carrying our investigation on similar lines, we ‘u. oct प or that in recommending 
the Rahulovadasutia, the king was careful enough to discriminate it from other suttas of 
the same name, by mentioning its subject-matter, viz. conscious falsehood ( musdrddaa 
adhigicya), It seems that the king was not satisfied with the method of the compiler of 
the canon in hing the several Rahuloradasutlas with the different attributes 
Ambala;thikd, Maha and Culla, which gave no idea of the different subject-matters thereof, 
and that therefore he felt the necessity of clearly stating the partioular one he meant, by 
mentioning ita subject-matter. Similarly, the naming of Munigatha (identified with the 
Munisutia in the Sutlanipdta) would seem, from its style, more accurate than that of the 
earlier compiler 

From all this a presumption may arise that in attaching samukase to vinaya, the 
king had a very special object in view, which was to distinguish a certain canonical 
passage on Vinaya from others devoted to the same or similar subject, and tHet there 
may be a discourse somewhere in the canon which contains expression that migh*? suggest 
the very title of Adoka’s Vinayasamukase. But what is that? The Sappwrisasutia in the 
Majjhima ia the one which strikes our imagination. Curiously enough, it actually contains 
certain expressions, ¢.g. rinayadhara and aftan' (i.¢., atfanam) wkbasweli, which suggest at 
once a derivation of samukase other than that by which it means ‘excellent’ (utama), 
mean dmasi (adnan) ubbaweeliti sdmukkaiiso. Perhaps the strongest philological proof 
in support of this derivation of samukase is the occurrence of atiukkailigqka, a form derived 
similarly in the Majjh., 1. pp. 19, 95, 9, 9४. We admit that the expressions vinayadhara and 
ववा ukkaiseli' cannot be combined so happily as ‘ Upatissa' and ‘pazhd' to make up 
the title vinayazamukase, meaning primarily the discourse where Buddha deals with a 
person who exalts himself by his vinaya-learning (vinayadharattena atién’ukkaiseli) and 
disparages others (para vambAeti) not learned in the vinaya, and who should, learned as 
he is in the vinaya, follow the way of the good man, which aims at the extinction of greed 
hatred and delusion (lobha, dosa, moho). Moreover the sufta, of which the paragraph on 
the conduct of the rinayadhara may be taken as a type, deals with vinaya, not in its narrow 
sense of Pdtimokkha or criminal code, but in its wider sense of training (sitkAa), moral and 
spiritual. Besides, the suffa inculcates, by comparing and contrasting the ways of a good 
man and those of a bad man—both learned—that those persons should be honoured and. 
praised who, although not well versed in rinaya, although not powerful preachers of the 
Norm, eto., follow the rules of the Norm to the spirit and not to the letter merely. It is 
apparent from this that the sulta has a close bearing on the principle of toleration tanght 


§ Mazjhima, I, p. 18 

॥ The Divyieaddna, evidently o work of port-Ajokan date, refers (p. 20) to the Mumisutta by the 
name given to it by Adcka, i.e, Meniguthd :-—athiyushméti Chrogo bhagevetd kpitdvakica, amit 
parintikaya guptikeyé udinit pirilyankt satyadpahteh, coilagithi munigitha arthavargiyani ep sitréni 
vietaraoe अत क evidhydyag karcti. 
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by Asoka, particularly in his Twelfth Rock Edict, the very expressions of which betray 
a likeness,—so much so that the king's principle might be regarded as a logical inference 
drawn straight from the teaching of the suila, as can be seen from the summary given 
although learned, who follows a certain course of conduct, exalts himself by his - learning 
and system and disparages others who are not learned likewise, and do not follow exactly 
the same system ; whereas a good man, instead of exalting himself because of his learning 
and method, and disparaging others who are not likewise learned and do not follow the 
same method, considers a person worthy of honour and praise (pujjo, pasaiso), if the 
latter has only adhered to good form and if he only acta up to the Norm. Thus what the 
Sappurisa really bears in mind (antarai karoti) is onformation of people to the path 
(pagipadan yera ), i2., the standard - 

2. The Toleration Edict —Asoka as a good man inculcates on the same lines that he 
cares not (na manati, Khiilsi text) ‘‘so much for gifts or external reverence as that there 
should be a growth of the essence of the matter (séravadAj,7 (त्विः text) in all sects, 
The growth of the essence of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint 
of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect or di that of another 
man without reason” ( difpapdsaidapijd va parapdsaddagarahd va no bhave apakaranamhi, 
(अतः text) 

In an interesting note on the Bhabra Edict (JRAS., 1915, p. 805 ff.) Dr, ए, M. Barua 
calls attention to a number of ¢ in the Nikgyas, the themes of which are moral, 
characterised by the familiar expression criyassa vinaya He appends a list of these 
dialogues, although he lays great stress upon the Siigalovddasutta ( Digh. Vol. Ill, P-T.8., 
attaching to his long list is evident. In calling attention to the ariyassa vinayas and 
emphasizing the Sijigdlowidasutia, he seems to have taken his clue trom the character of Aioka’s 
ethical system, which is-evidently meant for the householders. The adjectival genitive 
ariyasea (of the Elect) corresponding to the adjective sdmukkausika (meaning tHama and 
attached to dhammadesana and paftha in the canonical texts), is not without its influence 
upon him. But, as we are persuaded to think, the clue ought to have been taken from the 
naming of Asoka’s selections and then verifying the result obtained, by the bearings of the 
selected canonical text upon Aéoka’s system as a whole. I am, howver, grateful to 
Dr. Barna for drawing my attention to a discourse in the Aaguttara, called the Sugatavinaya, 
the theme of which is the stability of the saddhamma. (sadd) aséa ghiti); and it is 
interesting to note that this also was the single object that Agoka kept m view in selecting 
his dhamapaliydyas (sadhasime cilathitike hésatiti). Whether or not the Arigassavinaya 
of the Sugalavinaya may be identified with Ajoka’s Vinayasamukase 18 an open question, 
but it cannot be denied that they have an intimate bearing on the teaching inculcated by 
the Great Maurya 

7 The Siropamasutia of tho Majjhima may be taken alongside of the Sappuriea to account lor 
rte i a notion of toleration. ‘Tho ‘Mahisaropama extends toleration expressly to 
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KATYAYANA AND PARTHIA. 

दाक पार्धिव of Katyfyans, is given under 
Panini, 2 1. 60 in the Gana-patha. The Kaiikd 
also gives it under that rule. But I find it com 
mented upon under rule 2. 1, 69 ( gay qefq) 
last location is clenrly wrong as Pata/ijili in his 
remarks on the olrftika quotes «pafqafq’ which 
proves that it could not have been under that rule. 
Nor has the edrifika any connection with the rule, 
We must therefore fall back on the Kdiikd and 
the Gana-pajha and go tothe rule 2. 1.60. It is 
given in the Gana-pifha because it refers to a 
acup: gre wanes उपसंख्यानम्‌, 1: 


| the ‘principal messber-( fagreay } 


may be noted that to this original mfritika | 


Patanjali would add ** वज्तग्पव्याप श्च - (3754: ) 
and the later writers have treated the sirflika 
es reading क्क -पायिकवाक्ीनामुषसंख्यानय्‌ ata 
क्च. 

The Gosapitha gives three exomples of 
this group introduced by RAtyiynann हाक-पाथिव, 


कलप-सौत, भजा -तौल्वलि. This proves thet 
era end वाचक “te notindependent members 
of the group of Kityéyana, but they go together 

Pataijili explains these three as the Sake- 
{ङ्तपवासाः ) Seudrute (a descendant of Susrute 
end the goat-dealer (spqrqeq;) Taulvali 
(one of the family of Tulvala). The authors 
of the Aadtikd reject Pataijali's explanation of the 
wegefable-eating Pirthiva and give their own 
erearm: gifag: ‘Farthive, the chief of the 
Bakes.’ It io posible to explain Pataijali's 
interpretation in another way: “‘ the -Puling "* 
Parthivs, But it seems strained. 

Pataijili's interpretation of the other two 
expressions of Kdtyayans,they being old Brahmani- 
eal expressions, ought to be taken as correct. A 
particular Sauirute waa known as the “ blanket- 
Bauaruta and» particular Tulvala as “the goat. 
(man)” Tulvala. The valoe of these examples 
consists in the fact that we have to take the other 





1 And cannot be extended to rdjan or any other word, 


exemple 1 = # 


compound. In view of the rule 2.1.57 तिक्तोष्णं 
Pee बलम्‌ which governs all the succeeding 
rules up to 3.1.60, we have to take ज्ञाः as tho 
qualifying member ( Fygjqy) and Parthirr 
Panini is 
dealing from 21-57 to 3.1.60 with compounds 
formed of adjectives and nouns: fyaqoy वित्तष्ये- 
णा ( चह ) बहल ( समस्यते ) (Xatikd). Now Katya 
५ ०० > ०५५ (“ च्चृ्ंदक्ानत ` } theee three com 
pounds. ( ए 81) adds one more ; कारि -मौ गत्य 
‘the Stick, Maudgalya’) to the class for which 


with thie difference that the two members of 
each compound of Kityiyansa arm in apposition 
to each other | saminddhikarone ), aa according 
to Patajjili and the Kasika suthom, Kitylyana 
said or implied. Therefore thia much is clearly 
deduciblo that although the chief word in the 
compound is Férthiva, Sdka is very nearly the 
same, Similarly the nick-names Kufapa, Ajd and 
Yashji really are the same “persons as Sauiruta, 

It must be noticed that the word Pdrthivs 
does not denote here * king’, for the rule is limited 
to Pdrthiva,' 

Now who could be thisman called Parthiva and 
Stka at the sama time ? It must be, it seems to me, 
the * Seythic Parthian” king. 

To denote the king of the Partharas, we ought have 
got, to be exact, Pirthara. Elitydyana living on 
the North-Western Frontier,or even at Pataliputra, 
would have heard of the king who wt up the 
Parthian monarchy (or one of hia powerful 
epprosch] in Sanskrit, Pirthiea, Compare tho 
Yavana of Sanskrit." 1६ seems to me Kityiyopa 
wae reproducing the official designation of the 
Parthian king Ar-Stces® (the ruling Sake) by his 


§(bs-Paérthios, 





EK. ए, Javaswat. 





2A Pandit friend of mine persistently calla Mr; Montagu Moanira-gu even to-day. 
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THE WORDS भ AND VINITA AS USED IN INDIAN EPIGRAPHS. 
BY RADHA GOVINDA BASAE, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 


N February last, ante, Vol. XLVII, pp. 50-56, Mr. K. २. Jayaswal has published a 
very learned article under the heading “The Arthaidstra Explains"’,—in which he 
has attempted to make clear with the help of Kautilya’e Arthaidstra, the meaning of some 
words used in some of the Indian epigraphs. Students of Indian Epigraphy will very 
gratefully accept the explanation he has offered for the words vracha and rachabhimika 
(with some reservation with regard to the foot-note on p,55)as used in the Asokan Edicts 
and for the word pranaya 38 used in the Jundgadh rock inscription of Rudradiman’s time 
But 1 am afraid the explanations he has proposed for the term mivi as occurring in several 
old inscriptions and the term vinifa as used in A¢oka’s Rock Ediet VI will not meet with 
the approval of scholars, 

Let us take up the word nit? first. Mr. Jayaswal has very likely kept in view the 
meaning vastra-bandhanam, as offered to this word by lexicographers, when he proposes that 
the word “nivi" of the inscriptions is to be translated as “document” or ‘despatch "` 
and “akshaya-nivi’ as “permanent document", and the reason he sets forth for the 
acceptauce of such an explanation is that the meaning ‘‘despatch" is to be derived from 
the physical feature,—‘ the string,” which was tied round the despatch or official returns 
in ancient days. In support of this view he refers his readers to some passages in we 
Arthasistra (pp. 61, 62 and 64). Isuppose that the most important meaning of the wofc 
nivi, as given in Amara's and Hemachapdra’s lexicons, that would suit the passages in the 
inscriptions and inthe Arfhasistra, has escaped the notice of Mr. Jayaswal, otherwise he 
would never have proposed such an unsuitable meaning for the word. In Amara Book I. 
9, 80 we find that the word nit? has been putas a synonym for paripana and miladhana (t.e., 
the capital or principal in sale and purchase and such other transactions) [“Araya-rvibray- 
adi-vyavaharé yanmila-dhanaua tasya"—Bhattojidikshita]. So has Hemachandra (II, 534) 
put méladravya as a synonym for अ, It may be seen that wherever the word nici occurs in 
Indian inscriptions (eg. in 1, 1 of Ushavadata’s Nasik Cave Inscription, Epi, Ind., Vol, VIII, 
7. 82; 7 1. 26 of the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, Fleet 0.7.7.. Vol, III. 
No. 12, p, 50; and in |. 3 of the Sanchi Stone Inscription, tid, No. 62, p. 261), it is to be 
explained as “ the fixed capital out of the interest (सरवति) on which a particular expense 
is to he met.” In the passage in the Nasik Inscription, we find that Ushavadita ted 
3,000 karshapanas as perpetual endowment (akshayanivi kahapana-sahasrani trim) which 
were invested in two parts, riz. in 2,000 and 1,000 in two weavers’ guilds, and it has 
been explicitly mentioned there that these Aarshapanas are not to be repaid (apadi- 
dalava), their interest only to be enjoyed (vadhi-bacja). In the passage in the Sanchi Stone 
Inscription also, it is found that upasigd Harisvamini made a grant of 12 dingras as 
akshaya-nivi to the Saigha) in the great monastery of Kakanidaboja (akshaya-nivi daita 
dinara dvadasa), and there also it is clearly pointed out that a bhikeshu is to be fed daily 
out of the interest that accrues from this endowment (¢shan dindrdnan yd vriddhir = upaja 
yale faya divasé divase saagha-madhya-pravishjake bhikshur-chah bhéjayitaryah) In the 
passage again in the Bihar Inscription of Skandagupta we read of the grant of agrama 
pshéttra (village-field) as an akshaya-nivi (a permanent endowment). So 1 do not see how 
these passages in Indian Inscriptions can be explained at all by taking ऋं to mean a 
“despatch " or a ‘‘document.” Moreover, the passages from the Arthaédsira referred to 
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by Mr. Jayaswal can be cited in refutation of the meaning of nivi as suggested by him, 
for, the word there means that which remains as “net balance” after consideration of 
all items of receipts (dya)and payments (vyaya), If we accept the meaning proposed by him, 
we cannot explain the term inthe following passage inthe same Arthandatra (p. 65), where 
Kautilya prescribes the various forms of punishment for scraping off, cating up and des- 
troying the nivi (nivim=-avalithvo dvigurah, bhakshayato=shlaguaah, ndsayatah paficha- 
bandhah pratidanaa cha), A document cannot certainly be “eaten up.” That nivi cannot 
mean “ despatch” can also be shown by a reference to another passage in the Arthasdsira 
(ए. 64), where we read of the semanayana (bringing together or verification) of “receipt " 
(dyaa samanayél), of “expenditure ( vyayad samanayét) and of “net balance 

( nivia samanayét). In one of the five copper-plate grante of the Gupta period discovered 
at Lamédarpur in North Bengal, I mean the Plate No.1 (to be shortly published in 
the Epigraphia Indica) dated 124 G. E. (=443-44 a.p.) of the reign of Kumaragupta [., 
it is found thatthe Brabmana Karppatika applies to the local Government for permission 
to purchase fallow (/Ada) field (Ashétraui) at the usual rate prevalent in the locality and 
prays further that the field may be granted to him acoording to nivi-dharma (arhatha 

nivi-dharména datum =iti), With regard to such passages it may safely be 
stated that to make a gift of land or money according to nivi-dhar.aa is to give it on con- 
dition that the endowment is to be maintained as perpetual, and that in cases of akshaya- 
nivi also, the grantee could not destroy the principal, land or money, but had to make use 
of the ingome accruing from it. There is also evidence of a reversal of this process when 
the formér grantees perhaps transferred the gift to later grantees by nétiadharma-i-shaya 
(cf- 1. 8 of the Dhanaidaha copper-plafe grant of Kumara Gupta I.’s reign, JASB., 
1909, pp. 459-61). If the meaning attached by Mr. Jayaswal to the word अलं thus 
fails, we ‘secept his suggestion in the same article that Prof. Hultzsch’s corrected 
reading nipista for dipista of the Atokan Edicts giay be translated as nivistha in Sanskrit, 
meaning “reduced into document or recorded.’ It is also not clear why the Asokan 
Inscriptions beginning with the phrase “ dévanau, piyé Piyadasi laja évan aha" are to be 
regarded as “ Proclamations” and not ‘‘ Edicts " as has hitherto been done by all echolars, 
An “edict is nothing but “an order proclaimed by authority " 


Let us now take up the word vinita as used in Aéoka’s Rock Edict VI. Bihler trans- 
lated the word by “carriage "" and Senart by “retraite religieuse.” Mr, Jayaswal refers 
to Chapter XX of the Arihasistra on the “ Duties of a King” for finding out the mean 
ing of the word vinitamhi or vinifasi or vinilagpi (all in the locative case form) as used in 
the Aiokan Edict. He pointa out that according to the daily routine of duties prescribed 
for a king, it is found that during the seventh ‘one-eighth division of 9 day,” i.e, to- 

ards afternoon, the king should inspect the elephants, horses, chariots and soldiers [sap- 
tamé haaly—asva-rath=iqudhiyan pasyet, p. 38). But the other passage (p 10) referred 
to by him, viz, piirvam- aharbhagasi hastya=atva-ratha-praharana-vidydgeu vinayaw gach- 
chhét rofers not to a king but to a young prince “ under training.” I am afraid Mr. Jayas- 
wal has missed the plain meaning of tne latter passage which clearly means—“‘ during the 
first part wf the day (he) should obtain (gachchhét) instruction or training (vinayaii) 
in the arts concerning olephanta (Aaati-vidya), horses (asva-vidya), chariots (ratha vidya) 
and weapons (praharana-vidya)."” My point is that the word vinaya in this passage simply 
means “ksha (traiming or instruction). The two passages referred to above mention 
of inspection of military resources and training in military arte,—this is no reason why we 
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should take the word winifa of the Atokan Edict as equivalent ६० ` rinaye as used in the 
second passage in the Arfhasdiaira quoted above, and should wrongly suppose that it 
meana ‘military exorcise," which is never the meaning of the term vinaya. I doubt very 
much if any authority can be cited to prove that vinaya ever means “ military exercise,” 
as supposed by Mr. Jayaswal simply on its occurrence ina passage of which the subject 

matter only is “ military exercise or training,” viz., hasty=arva-ratha-praharata-vidya 

Hence, the meaning of the passage in the Afokan Edict (Rock Edict VI) cannot mean 
that the communicators (pafivedatas) should communicate people's business to the king 
even whan he may be ina vihifa, i.¢., even when he at: to” military exetcise."" But 
it is undoubtedly very hard to conjecture aright the meaning of the term vinifa, Sanskrit 
lexicographers, however, help us in ascertaining, to some extent, the meaning of the term. 
Amara has “vinifah sadhuvahinah”—Book IT, 8, 44, 1.6., well-trained horses; 50 has 
Médini “ काक suvthdaeé syat,"’ when used in genders other than the neuter. We have 
also another word vainitaka in Amara (=vinitaka of other lexicons) which means a mediate 
vehicle, e.g., a porter carrying a litter or a horse dragging a carriage (cf. Amara Book IT, 
8, 58—“ param pora-vahanan yal = tad = rainifakam =aetriyan). So it seems plausible that 
the king. might have meant such a thing as a horse or a vehicle by the term vinifa in his 
edict. But yet we cannot be very certain about its meaning. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 
BY SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR, SASTRI, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
(1) Present state of our knowledge and the pioneers in this field of research 

1. Mr. Francis Wilford, Engineer." A learned and laborious, but injudicious 
writer” (Wilson's Hindu Theatre, I. 9). His essays—on Egypt and the Nile from the 
Ancient Books of the Hindus; the Sacred Islands in the West; ete. (Asiatic Researches, 
Ill, IX, XIV); the Comparative Geography of India (published posthumously in 1851). 
His great merit was to point out the existence of Sanskrit sources of geography. His 
account of the Nile from Sanskrit sources enabled Lieut. J. H. Speke to discover its source. 
(Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile, chaps. I, +, X). 

2. H. H. Wilson.—in 1824 he contributed to the Orien/al Magazine (Vol. Il, p. 180 
an article in which he described a Skr. MS. professing to bea section of the Bhabieya 
Purata which elucidates the local geography of Bengal. In his translation of the Vishow 
Purdea he commented on the Purinic geography. His Notes on the Indica of Clesias was 
published in 1836. (Oxford). The geographical portion of his Ariana Antiqua (London, 
1841)—an acoount. of the coins and antiquities discovered by Mr. Masson during his. 
travels in Afghanistan—is full and valuable 

8. Christian Lassen—{a) His Pentapofamia Indica (1827) gives an account of the 
Punjab from the “classical” sources and from the Mahabharata, the Kojas and other 
Skr. sources. (6b) In the geographical section of his Jndische Allerthumskunde (Bonn, 
1843)—the very learned and exhaustive work on the antiquities of India—hbe described 
the physical features of India and gave (especially in the footnotes) whatever information 
he could collect from classical and Skr. sources. Though “his system of identification 
is based on > wrong principle” (M’Crindle’s Ptolemy, Preface, p. vii) and hence many of 
his identifications are wrong (Pargiter 9 745 B., 1895, ए. 250), these works of erudition are 
‘precious mines of materiale’ utilised by later scholars 
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4. Vivien de Saint-Martin, the father of the geography of Ancient [ndia.—ja) His 
Biude sur la géographie et lea populations primitives du Nond-ouest de [Inde @apréa les 
Hymnes Vediquea (Paris, 1880) is the sole work on Vedic geography. Its treatment is 
masterly in the extreme. But as he relied solely on M. Langlois'’s French translation of 
the Rigreda—"a version which does not seem altogether to have commended itself to 
later interpreters "—and as much Vedic research ha» been done since that time, it ia 
necessary to revise this Etude 


In his (b) Kinde sur la géographie Greeque et Latine de UI nde, ef en particul-er sur [Inde 
de Plolémie and (६) Mémoire Analytique sur la carte de U Asie centrale et de UI nde (appended 
tu Vol. IT] of Julien’s translation of Hwen Tsiang, 1558), he critically . the 
classical and the Chinese sources. “His identifications have been made with so much care 
and success that a few places have escaped his research and most of these have escaped 
only because the imperfection or want of fulness in the maps of India rendered actual 
ilentifications quite impossible " (Cunningham's ASR, 11, Preface, क. 85). 

3. Sir Alerander Cunningham, the father of Indian archwology. He came to India 
asa "Royal Engineer.” The influence of Prinsep—“ the decipherer of the early Indian 
Alphabets"— made him to fix his eyes on the antiquities of this country. In 186] he 
applied te Lord Canning to sanction an “ archwological survey" which he justly showed 
in letter to be the only means for the recunsttuction of an account of Ancient India. He 
was appointed the Archwological Surveyor in January 1862; but as after a few years the 
post was abolished, he went home and produced The Ancient Geography of India, Vol. | 
(1871). In it he gave a summary of the results of V. de St. Martin and Lassen revised and 
corrected in light of his own researches and discoveries due chiefly to his east travels in 
this country—an advantage which the earlier writers did not possess, Thus he brought to 
@ focus the then accumulated knowledge into a single English volume which ia still 

the work to which every student of this subject haa to refer to. But it must be borne 
in mind that— 

(a) Cunningham (following St, Martin and Julien) gave in most cases the proposed 
restorations of foreign sounds as the Skr. names. Though nothing more than this could 
have ‘hen been pcssible, it is clear that such restoration of a Greek, Latin or Chinese 
transcript of an Indian proper name could not always be identical with the original one 
Hence one ought to search for the original names from Indian sources and there is no doubt 
that they woukl eventually be found out. Thus Pagini furnishes Kapisi (IV. 2 90), Sdakala 
(IV. 2. 75.), [कष (IV. 2. 103; IV. 3. 93), Parvata (IV. 2. 143), ete.—the Sk. forms of 
Kapisene, Sangala, Fa-la-na, Po-lo-fo-ta, ete. [14 Vol. I,p. 21]. Kasika supplies Ayomukhi 
(A-ye-mu-ka’). Rajatarangini mentions Udabhéwlapura. (Wu-to-ka-han-tu). Vinaya Tezts 
ii, 38 and Jétaka iv, ॐ supply Kaja/gala (Cunningham's Kajughira). Inscription No, 14 of 
EI. VI shows that theSkr. form of Kong-yu-to i» Kogoda and not Konyodha as given 
by Cunningham. 

(6) In utilising the accounts of Fa Hian and Hwen Taiang—undoubtedly his chief 
suurces—he took ॥ १ of Hwen Tsiang ag one mile and one yojana of Fa Hian to he 6-75 
soiles, ` But later researches have shed much light on this subject causing a serutinization 
of hia work. 

(£) Cunningham usually says that Hwen Tsiang made mistakes when hia evidence ia 
not in accord with what he (Cunningham) wishes to prove. -It is very easy to say that 
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Hwen Tsiang meant East when he wrote West, or that instew] of a thousand he meant o 
hundred. But one must not do this without any strong proof. 

(d) He estimated Ptolemy's geography to be of much value (@..4.4., Preface, vii). 
But it is otherwise. 

(€) Cunningham himself has, in his voluminous reports (ASR.) in 23 volumes (the 
first two only of which were written, though not published, before the publication of his 
Geography), embolying his researches occupying a period of more than a quarter of a 
century, abandoned many of the identificationsstated in his Geography. And the researches 
of various other «cholars—MCrindle, Stein, Fleet, Smith, Watters, &c.—have shown that 
not only are many of his identifications doubtful but that some are positively wrong. 

6. H. Yule.—His annotations on Marco Polo; his map of Ancient India from classical 
sources in Dr. W. Smith's Atlas of Ancient (eography (1875) ; ete. 

7. Dr. MCrindle, the translator of Megasthenes, Arrian, Strabo, Periplus, Ptolemy, 
&c.—His geographical notes give a summary of 1- क. 

3. Afr, Pargiter —treography of Rama's Exile (J RAS., ISH), Eastern Indian Nations 
(JASB,, 1895), Eng. translation of Médrkanleya Purdésa, Nations at the time of the Great 
War (JRAS., 19405), 


४. Babu Nabian Chandra Dix.—Geography of Asia compiled from the Rimdyans 
(1896). Of no importance. 

10. Nandalal Dey.—Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India; (A 
‘dictionary aul not = systematic treatise. Grounds of identifications and references are 
generally not given.) 

11. Prof. FP. Pullé.—Cartography of India in the Studi Maliani dij Filologia Indo- 
franiea, Vola. IV & ४ 

12. Dr, A. Collina.—The Geographical Date of the Raghueos hin and Dasakumaracharita 

(2) Sources of the Historical Geography of Ancient India. 
1.—FOREIGN.1 
(1) Classical, 

Though a few references to India may be gathered fromthe Phonician and Persian 
sources, they are not of any importance. Hence of the foreign accounts we have first to 
turn to that of the Greeks. Their earliest notion of the earth was that it was a flat and 
round dise encireled by the mighty river—Ocean. Homer and his contemporaries knew 
very little beyond Greece, the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Egyp t, Sicily and a part of Italy. 
But the colonizing spirit expanded their knowledge; and the first introduction of maps, 
at least in Greece, and the discovery of an instrument to fix the latitude by Anaximander 
a disciple of Thales, helped this expansion. 

Heeataus (500 8.6), the first Greek geographer, knew of two continents only— 
Europe and Asia (a part of which was Africa). His “ Survey of the World” is lost, 











4 Fleet in 14, 1901, p. 24f.; The Boslution of Geograpiy by J. Keane, London, 1899; The 
Dawn of Modern Geography by C. R. Beazly. London, 1897; ete. | 
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Herodotus (484-431 s.c.), the Father of History, was a traveller. He rejected the 
flat theory of the earth, but gave none of his own. He knew something of the countries 
from Scythia to Abyssinia and from India to the Pillars of Hercules. But “ his knowledge 
of India was meagre and most vague. He knew that it was one of the remotest provinces 
of the Persian Empire towards the East; but of its extent and exact position he had 
no proper conception.” (M'Crindle’s Ancient India, p. 1). Hence though his work can 
be utilised as a source of history for informing us of Skylax’s Voyage, ete:, it contributes 
little towards the geography of India. 

The Indika of Kteslas (398 B.c.), the royal physician of Persia, is rull of old wives’ 
tales not to be trusted 

Alexander the Great’s march through the Punjao and Sindh brought, for the first 
time, the direct Greek knowledge of India to the banks of the Sutlej, The great invader 
caused the whole of India to be described by men well acquainted with it (M’Crindle’s 
Invasion, p. 6, f.n.). Some of the eminent men of science and letters who had accom. 
panied him wrote invaluable memoirs which are now totally lost, but they furnished 
materials to subsequent writers——l. Diodorus (100 ».c.—a.n, 100, He mixed history 
with fiction). 2, Plutarch, 3. Strabo. (60 B.c.—a.p. 19). 4. Curtius. (4.2. 100. ho 
was ‘deficient in the knowledge of Geography, Chronology and Astronomy’). 5. Arrian 
(4-p. 200)—the best of Alexander's historians. 6. Justinus (not Jater than a.p. 500). As 
none of these abstractors had even a very slight personal knowledge of India, their works, 
though based on accounts written by persons who actually visited India, are not so much 
invaluable for geography as for history. <A little vagueness due to want of personal 
knowledge and a few mutual contradictions diminish not a little of their usefulness 
as a source of the geography of the North-Western and Western districts of India. Hence 
it is that a “few of the places mentioned in them have been identified with any 
real approach to certainty "’ (Fleet in 14. 1901, p. 24) and > greater number of identi- 
fications can only be made from Indian sources and not from them. 

Megasthenes (305 5.c.). His long s‘ay in the very heart of India might probably have 
given his work great authority in topographical matters also; but, unluckily for us, it 
exists only in fragments preserved as quotations. In the existing fragments we can only 
find out his idea of the shape of India, names of some mountains and an important but 
doubtful catalogue of the Indian races and tribes. 

About 240 8. c, Eratosthenes, who was placed in charge of the great library esta- 
blished by the Ptolemies at Alexandria, brought Mathematics to his aid and laid the first. 
foundation of > really scientific geography. Accepting the theory which is said to have 
originated from Thales (600 B.c.) but the credit of which ought to go to Pythagoras, he 
took the earth to be spherical and as lyingin the centre of the universe. Though he had 
various errors, Sir E. Bunbury tas justly pointed out that his geography is not only 
much nearer to the truth than that adopted by Ptolemy three centuries later, but it ig 
actually a better approximation than was arrived at by modern geographers till about 
(three) centuries ago. (Hist. of Ancient Geography, Vol. 1, p. 695). He described India on 
the authority of Alexander's historians, Megesthenes, and the Register of Stathimi 

After the lapse of abouf two centuries flourished Strabo (60 B.c.—a.p. 19) whos 
object in writing & mew geography was ‘to correct the earlier works in light in the 
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increase of knowledge’ due to the foundation of the migh Roman Empire. He “ did 
not carry us much further than Eratosthenes. Indeed in some respects he is even inferior . 
to his predecessor.” He distorted the shape of various countries. But he conceived 
rightly, noticed the difficulty of correctly representing a curved surface on o Plane and 
perceived that a projection must be to some extent erroneous, As for Ais account of India, 
he himself has admitted that it cannot be absolutely true. AB an apology he hos pointed 
out the difficulty of getting correct information about India owing to its great distance 
and to the fact that only afew have ever visited it, that those fow have visited only a 
part of it, and that those again were ignorant men unqualified to write an account of the 
places they have visited. (Strabo in M’Crindle’s Ancien: India, pp. 17 and 9.) 


Pliny, the Naturalist, (५.9. 23-79) dealt with ey ything under the sun in his long 
array of books, Having no new theory of his own and having read (as he himself has 








_And the discovery, made at this time by Hippalus (a navigator who made a study of the 
winds of the Indian Ocean), of the periodio nature of the monsoons enabling the Euro- 
pean navigators to take a direct route to India and not a coasting course, became a 
valuable aid to the commercial relations with India. The hearsay tales of these rough 
sailors were mixed by Pliny with the accounts of Alexander's companions and of Megas- 
thenes in his geography of India. (VI Book of his Natuy..! History). 

The increase of trade with India created the demand of a guide-book which was 
produced in the form of the “ Periplus of the Erythrman 588 '' by an anonymous writer 
(first century a.). Erythrman sea was the whole expanse of the ocean reaching from 
the coast of Africa to the utmost boundary of ancient knowledge of the East. It was 
so called from the entrance into it by the straits of the Red Sea—the “ Erythra = of the 
Greeks, This Periptus contains the beat account of the commerce carried on from the Red Sea 
and the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the time that Egypt was a Roman 
pro It mentions river-mouths, ports, etc., with distances from one another, exports, 
imports, and such other details as a merchant would most value. The author of the 
Periplus evidently sailed in person round the coast of India. But owing to the occasional 
shifting of sea-side emporia, we cannot’ now expect to find every place on the coast men- 
tioned by him. As to inland details, te was not correct. Thus he placed Paithan at a 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barygaza while it is 200 miles to the south- 
east uf it. Thus we cannot trust it as o geographical source for inland knowledge, 
though we can take its mention of commercial products to be true 

The greatest figure of this period—Ptolemy, whose name marks the highest pitch of 
perfection in early geography. Klaudios Ptolemaios who flourished in Alexandria 
(तवः 4.D. 150) was a musician, mathematician, astronomer and geographer, His work 
on geography is a sequel to his great “ Almagest."” It is not a descriptive geography like 
that of Strabo, but is exclusively a mathematival or cosmical one. His object was to 
correct and reform the map. of the world. So he explained the geometrical principles of 
geography and pointed out that the only scientific basis on which a map could be 
constructed must be made on astronomical observations Hence in describing places he 
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gives their longitudes (calculated from Ferro in the Canaries) and latitudes (parallel of 
Rhodes). These scientific features are the causes of his wide celebracy. But Ais system 
has many defects :— 

(1) He placed the equator at a considerable distance from its true geographical posi- 
tion and vitiated his Eastern longitudes by about seven degrees. | 

(2) He took every degree of latitude and of longitude measured at the equator as equal 
to 500 stadia instead of 600 stadia (or 60 geographical miles). And thus if he had arrived 
at the conclusion that two places were 4000 stadia from each othur, he would place them 
at a distance of ten degrees apart and thus, in fact, separate them by an interval of 
6000 stadia. 

(3) As only & few astrosomical observations were made in his time, he had to rely 
(and specially so in the case of India of which he had not even the slightest personal 
observation) upon second-hand information — reports of travellers, navigators and works 
of previous writers. 

(4) In general shape his countries are narrowed at the north and enormously 
extended as they approach the south ; so that the eastern parts of Asia are carried a long 
way beyond their true distance from Europe and Africa. 

(5) As the regult of the above defects, the shape of India is utterly distorted in his 
map. His results would place Paithan in the Bay of Bengal, make Ceylon an enormous 
island, make the Ganges flow into the sea somewhere near Canton, make the Mahanadi 
river run over Siam and. Cambodia, carry Pitaliputra to the east of a line from Tonquin 
to Pekin, ete. 

Thus we see that unless we have a thorough adjustment of Ptolemy's resulta for 
India, it is with but little confidence that we oan use it with only our present means of 
applying information given in it towards reconstructing the geography and political 
divisions of Ancient India. 

It is needless to mention the ofher classival writers (translated by M'Crindle in his 
Ancient India), though they supply some historical information, they do little more 
than mentioning a few distorted Indian geographical names without the specification of any 
distance or direction. Nor was the old classical culture destined to live long after 
Ptolemy and the author of Peutinger Tables (4.9. 222). 

(2) Earty Christian. 

The spread of Christianity ruined the old “pagan” culfure. The Hebrew theory of flat 
earth surrounded by the ocean and having massive pillars at the edges on which the 
heaven reste like a roof banished the Greek spheroidal view, While the old classical 
structure was undermined, little was done to further any knowledge. The only work of 
this period in which we have any interest is The Christian Topography of the Universe 
[M’Crindle’s translation of the complete work published by the Hakluyt Society, 1897] 
by the Egyptian monk Cosmas, nicknamed Indicopleustes ( Indian traveller), who travelled 
from Egypt to India and Ceyloh (+ p, 547). Reviling the impious old pagans for their 
spheroidal view, he depicts the world in his map—the earliest Christian map—as a flat 
rectangular island surrounded by the sea beyond which are other regions. He had no 
idea of what geography is and his work contributed little to the historical geography of 
India. All that we can learn from him is the name of certain western and South Indian 
places and their trade, 
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(3) Arabic. 

As Arabic enterprise extended their commercial relations far beyond the limits of 
Ptolemy's world, their knowledge was wider than his and far sounder for many 
regions in the east and south (Eastern Asia, Africa). In geography, as in astronomy, 
they had worked on the old Greek lines, but on them they had built up their own structures 
by independent researches on mathematical calculations and reports of travellers. But 
Arabic geography never got beyond a certain point. It never threw up a truly great 
writer like Strabo or Ptolemy. What they did was to preserve the Greek traditions and to 
improve it, while Europe was degrading into barbarism owing to ecclesiastical authority 
^" Men like Massoudy (a.p. 956), Alberuni or Edris} (11th century) had 8 better and more 
adequate conception than any Christian before a.p. 1300. The construction of maps and 
globes reached a considerable proficiency in their hand while the Christian ones are 
almost ridiculous." Besides the above writers, Sulaiman (a.p. 851), Abu Zald (a.p. 916), 
Ibn Kurdadba (a.p. 912), Al Itakhri-4.p. 951) and Alkazwin!"(a.p. 1275) have written about 
India, But the distortion of Indian names in their works perplexes much. Alberunt's 
knowledge of Sanskrit enabled him to give a transcript as faithful as the use of the Semitic 
alphabet allowed him. But his geographical account of India is not a new account : 
it is mainly a synopsis {chaps, 25, 29] of the Hindu accounts—Bhuvana-koja and 
Kiirmavibhdga. He has only added a few notes on them. His original contribution 
(chap. 18] is the account of 16 itineraries which seem te have been communigated to him 
by the military and civil officers of Mahmiid. Here he mentions directions and distances 
in farsakh (= 37, miles approx.) [Ibn Batuta in Sindh, J RAS., 87, p. 401 ff. anda map in 
1889 ; Rashiduddin’s geographical notices of India —Col. Yule in JRAS., 1869-70, p. 340 8.1. 

(4) Chinese. 

Having discovered the use of magnet a3 early as the third century a.p., the Chinese 
could make extensive sea-voyages. They are even alleged to have discovered what 
is now Known as the North America in a.p. 500 (Beazly's Dawn of Modern Geography 
pp. 489-90; 493). The conversion of this nation into Buddhism which was introduced into 
their country in 4.0. 67 caused a series of pilgrims to visit India—the land of Buddha — 
and write invaluable accounts of it. | 

As the Greeks and the early Arabs visited India either in the track of some invader 
or as merchants, their accounts chiefly inform us of the military glories of nations or of 
kings little known or altogether unknown in Indian literature which is deficient in the 
historical sense, or of the trades of places which have long ago been deserted or buried 
in the silts of rivers and are no longer remembered. Hence though these sources give 
much information, they do not contribute much to the study of geography. Rather it 
mquires much research to elucidate these foreign accounts, . 

But the case is different with the Chinese. These pilgrims, saturated with Indian 
been immortalized in Sanskrit or Pali literature, some of which still retain their celebracy, 
while the ruins of soine othe:s still exist enabling us to understand their Chinese 
description. This fact expiaiva the imporlance of the Chinese sources. 

Of the various Chinese sceounts, those of Sumg-Yem and Hwi Seng { ५.9. 600; trans 
lated in Beal's Record: jrem ihe Westen World, Vol. 1: and ia Bull. de I' Ecole Fr 
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d'Extréme Orient, Hanoi, 1903) and of O-Kung (५.9. 800; translated in the Journal Asia- 
(14५८, 1895) are very short, describing a few places of North-Western India (Kabyl Valley, 
the Punjab and Kashmir). 

ltsing landed at Tamralipti, the then port on the Bay of Bengal, in a.p. 673 and visited 
Nalanda, Gridhrakita, Buddhagayf, इंड], Kusinagara, Kapilavistu, Sravasti, the 
Deerpark, Cock Mountain, and left India from Tamralipti. [Translated by Dr. Takakusu, 
C. 2. 5. Oxford, 1896.) 

Still more important are the accounts of Fa-Hlan ( 4.7. 399-414) and Hwen Tslang 
( 4.D. 629-45 ) or Yiian-chwang (as Mr, Watters prefers to spell it), Fa-Hian entered India 
from the North-West, travelled over the whole of the Aryavarta and left it at the port 
of Timralipti, His record (Fo-Kue-Ki) is truthful, cloar and straight-forward. Though + 
devout Buddhist, he was a sensible and not often a hysterical pilgrim-traveller. The earlier 
part of his work is strictly geographical. But. when he reached India, religion had the 
better of his geography. Still his geographical notices are valuable for their precision, 
as he generally fixed the position of every place that he visited by its bearing and 
distance from that which he left. 

Yuan Chwang also entered India from the North-West, travelled though th the whole of 
itand left it by the same route. His records—Si-¥u-Ki—are fuller than even that of 
Fa-Hian and it is almost impossible to exaggerate their importance. 

In utilising materials from these sources = student should note that:-— 

I, In giving the direction of a place from another Fa-Hain mentions only the four 
principal cardinal points. [Hence his ह, may mean NE. or SE.; and so with the other 
points.) Yiéan Chwang also generally does the same; and very seldom does he give the 
direction as due NE.,etc. But still there are other points of the compass beyond 
these eight. 

I]. (a) In stating the distance of a place from another, Fa-Hian states it in the 
yojana and Yian Chwang in the yojana and the li measure. Dividing the known- 
distance-in-miles by the number of yojanas which the distance covers according to 
these pilgrims, Cunningham asserted that a yojana of Yiian Chwang is 6°75 miles while 
that of Fa-Hian is 6°71 miles. 

Mr. V. Smith takes a yojana of Yiian Chwang to be 6°5 miles and one of Fa-Hian to 

M. Julien and probably Dr. Stein take 8 miles as equal to one yojana of Yiian 
Chwang, while in the opinion of Mr. Giles a yojana of Fa-Hian varies from 5 to 9 miles. 

Now Yiian Chwang has himself stated (Watters, Vol. 1, p. 141-2) that a yojena is a 
day's march for a Royal army ; that there are three kinds of yojanas of 16% (found in 
Sacred Writings), of 30 4 (common reckoning in India and of 40 li (old Chinese account). 
He has also stated that a yojana consisted of eight krosas (a kroig being originally the 
distance that the lowing of a cow can be heard}. He has also given figures to change 
9 krosa into “bows” ,“ cubits", “figures” and “ barley-corns.” Making calculations 
from these materials Fleet tried to prove that there were three kinds of yojanas:— 
1. Magadha yojana (used by the Buddhists) of 16000 Aastas or 4-54 miles ; IL. General yojana 
of 32000 Aastas or 9-09 miles; 111. A third yojana (which was according to Yiian Chwang 

1} of the general yojana) of 1212 miles, This third yojana was, according to Fleet, 
the original yojana (from yuj, to yoke)—the yoking distance—the distance along which a 
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pair of bullocks could draw a fully laden cart. This yojana was taken by the Chinese 
pilgrims as equal to 100 “li"s. [JRAS., 1906, ॐ. 1011.] 

In making the above calculations Fleet took a hasta== 4 yard, But Major Vost 
has shewn from Medieval and Ancient Chinese and other sources that the fasta was 
formerly taken to be a little larger than is done now. [JRAS., 1903, p, 65.) 
Hence taking his calculations the three yojanas will be—I. 5288 miles or 5-3 miles very 
nearly; II, 100 miles very nearly; ILI. 142 miles very nearly 

Thus 100 ^“ ` 3 or a yojana denoted the distance occupied in making a day's journey. 
The said day's journey averaged very closely about fourteen miles, But being actually 
determined in each case by such considerations as the nature of the country traversed 
and the distance between the villages, sdrais and other convenient halting places, it 
might easily be anything from twelve to sixteen miles and in exceptional cases might 
have even a wider range jn either direction. 

II, (6) Again, as Fa-Hian gives distances in yojanas only and not in fractions of it, 
his otie yojana may be any distance more than } yojana and less than 1} yojanas. Viian 
Chwang also uses round numbers, such as 500 “‘li"s, 600 “lis, ete. Hence we may 
allow a certain margin and take his 500 “i's as any distance above 450 and below 550 
"" 1418. Thus the distances of both the Chinese pilgrims can be taken only as approximations. 

11. (c) Yuan Chwang’s dimensions of various countries are generally taken to be exag- 
gerations. It became a common practice of Cunningham to take his thousands as hundreds 
But as Yiian Chwang has not stated these details in the decimal system of notation, he is 
not justified to do so. Nor can we condemn his detans of this kind in general terms 
without considering how they can be applied. For as he usually stated these details in 
thousands of “is any one of them may be 50 miles too great or too little. Again 

entering angles may increase a perimeter very considerably, while reducing the area 
inside it. Conventional ideas as to the size of a country may also have caused some errors 
in his détails. [JRAS., 1907, p. 641 ff.) 

THI. As the names of a country and ita capital are sometimes identical [and even 
when not identical Yan Chwang has not mentioned them both] and as Yiian Chwang has 
not always precisely stated whether by a certain place-name he meana a capital or a 
country, the distances and directions given by him cannot precisely be traced on the map, 
though the best way would be to take them as from each capital to the next one. 

IV. The peculiarity of Chinese phonetics caused Yian Chwang to insert vowels 
between Skr. conjuncts and to use “k” for Skr. ky kA, g, gh; ch for Skr. ch, chk, 5, jh; ¢ 
for th, d, dh, ks, str; t for d,t, th, d, dh; pfor p, ph, 6, bh; Ufor १, 1; 707 6 ०2१8९. Hence the 
difficulty in finding out the true Skr. form 

V. Again cases of discrepancy between the ‘‘Records” and the “ Life" and some 
apparent mutual contradictions and a few various readings show that the writings of 
Yiian Chwang have not been correctly transmitted to us. 

We thus see that even the very h==t of the foreign sources are notfully sutisfactory 
and though the results arrived at trom them are of great value, they cannot be taken 
aa anything more than mere approximations 

The ‘Chinese source also includes various notes on India—in the Chinese histories and 

pecially in the Chowsse translations of Indian works—translated by M. Sylvain Lévi and 
other scholars. | 








( To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA 


‘SATIYAPUTA’ IN THE ROCK-EDICT II 
OF ASOKA. 


, Scholars have been much exercised as to the 
identification of the Satiyapute (Satyaputra) king 
dom, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar! would place it near = 
Poous of the strength of the existence of Satpule | — 
families in that district. Buhler’ identifies the 


Satyaputras with the Satvats. Mr. प, A. Smith? 
would Jjook for them in the Tujuva country or in 
Satyamangalam in the Western Ghiits. 

The various versions of the Edict may now be 
examined :— 


(1) Choda Padé Satiraputo Kotalaputo & Tatiba. 
penal Amtiyako Yona raja.—(Girnar), 

(2) (Choa Pamdiya Satiyaputra Keralaputra- 
Tambapanni Amtiyoko nama Yona raja.—(Shdi- 
® अङ्गता}. 

(3) (Choda] सवाव Satiya [putr.] Kerala- 
putt [e] ® ` bapag * 11 ऋ # ॐ : tiyoke nama 


(4) Chog& Parh[dilyi Sitiyapute Kelalaputo 
Taro baparmni (Ara jtjyoke néima Yonalija.-(KAgiei),4 

It is clear from the abowa, that the correct form 
of the name is Satyaputra and that the kingdom or 
people who went by that name must have had ite 
seat somewhere in South India, त, that 
among the nations and Princes mentioned above, 
who were his neighbours, he founded two kinds of 
hospitals—hospitals for men as well as for animals. 
No evidence has been adduced for the view that 
Satyaputra may be the Tuluva country, It is 


therefore patisfactory to note that Mr. Smith nas,| 


abandoned this view. To his new identification 
of the place with Satyamangalam the objection 





is that there is no evidence of that place having | 


beon the seat of w kingdom or people in Ajoka's 
time or far later. Nor is there any evidence to 
connect Asoka with the Satvats, 

' Indien Review, 109. 

+ Ep. Ind., TI, 449, 450, 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, IL, 229, 23). 


8 Cited Mice Oe Ep. End, XM, 13S, see fm. 5. 


brother Mr. 5. ए, Viswana 


9 Ep. Ind., II, 466, 
3 Mahdbhdshya, IV, 2. 9 


We may compare the data of the Aioka edict 
with those found in Patafijali’s MahdbAdshya which 
is admitted on all hands to belong to the middle 
of the second century B.c,—i.¢., less than क century 


On the Buddhist side there are traditions of Kan 


| chipura having been a flourishing city in Aioka's 


as current in his day. He says that Adoka built 


| *fipas there, one of them being 100 feet in height, 
| and that the city waa the birth-place of Bodhisatva 


evidence of ancient Baudhha vestiges in KAdch! 
puram, 7 


There is very strong evidence that the country 


round Kifichipuram was known as Satyavrata 


Kehetram. In the Melupdkea grant’ of Maha. 


chirya Matha as woll as in that of Pimpalagiya 


Pillai, three generations from the great २474 ~ 


nujichirya. The statement of Yiian Chwang that 


country, 98 distinet from the Chola, may be taken 
rafa Purina that Satyavrata was the lord of Dra. 
vida. 

It may thus be established that the Pandya, 
Choja, Keralaputra and Satyaputra kingdoma of 
the Asoka Rock Edict I correspond respectively 
to the Pinjya, Chola, Kerala, and Kaichi of 
PataSjali. Satyaputra was the name of the coun- 


try or »eople having हाप for its capital 


5. AS Th eT retorts ध यणि VENEATESWARA, 





5 Early History, 1914, p. 163, 185 n., 450. 


The grant ia being edited in the Ep. Ind. by my 
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__ INSORIPTIONS ON 1W0 PATNA SILOS EEE ON TWO PATNA STATUES IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 
BY RAMAPRASAD CHANDA, B.A,; SIMLA, 
V 17088 tothe Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum are familiar with the two big Patna 
Statues presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal so long ago as 1820. These statues 
have been described by Cunningham in his Report, Vol. AY, pp. 1-3. th these statues 
are in the round and ‘‘ are made of grey sandstone which has heen highly polished like all 
edict-bearing pillars and statues of the time of Asoka." About the position and date of the 
inscriptions Cunningham wr , "A broad scarf crosses the loft shoulder to the right hip, 
hanging down ina loop in front of the breasts, and in a long train behind. The folds of the 
scarf are marked by deep parallel lines, between which, at the back of each figure, thore is a 
short inscription. At first I thought that the statues might be cf the age of Asoka ; but 
the forms of the letters show that they must be of a later date, somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era.” Some of the letters of these inscriptions ‘‘ are doubtful owing 
to the deeply cut parallel folds of the searves on which they are engraved.” Cunningham 
thus reads the records :-— 
। A. Yakhe Sanatananda. 
8. Fakhe Achusanigika. 

Recently these short epigraphs have been made the subject of special study hy 
Mr. Jayaswal, who, on the strength of these records, propuses to recognise in these statues 
the portraits of two Saisuniike kings, Udayin and Nandi Vardhana, in an article entitled 
Statues of two Suitundka Emperors (483-400 B.C.) in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Hesearch Society, Vol. ४, pp. 88-106. Mr Jayaswal starts with the assumption that the 
inscriptions are contemporaneous with the statues. He writes :— 

` ` After a long scrutiny I came to the conclusion that the letters had been carved before 
‘the parallel lines to denote the folds on the scarf were chiselled. 1 consulted Mr. Arun 
Sen; Lecturer in Indian Art to the University of Calcutta, on the point, and he confirmed 
my view. The fold-lines have continued in spite’ of the letters. Over the letters they 
have been delicately handled: while the symmetry of the lines have been kept on, the forms 
of the letters have not been interfered with, the original strokes of the letters being 
scrupulously avoided and kept separate,” (pp. 90-91.) 

The last statement is not correct as the Plate will show even in accordance with 
Mr. Jayaswal's own reading of the records. In A (his 6) the base line of the triangular 
ower parts of kia and va has not been kept separate and in B (his a) the base line of 9 of ni 
and the letter that he recognises as 89147718 dh has been interfered with. The more 
reasonable view seems to be that the scarves with the folds marked by lines were modelled 
first and the letters were engraved by a different hand sometime after the statues had been 
finished. The method followed by Mr. Jayaswal in deciphering the short inseriptions is thus 
explained by him = 

“‘ The letters, however, which Cunninct 
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Characters that do-not tally with characters of any periud yet known, that is to BAY, 
are unknown, cannot be necessarily considered archaic. An unknown thing cannot be 
recognised as archaic until its affinity to something that is known to be archaic is eatablish- 
eil. The principles of epigraphic evolution cannot be very different from the principles 
of organic evolution. In the organie world if points of similarity are noticed in the struc- 
tures of two species of animals, the species with the less developed structure is either 
recognised as the ancestor of the species with more developed structure, or both the species 
are traced to a hypothetical common ancestor, So two known qnantities are necessary 
for postulating an unknown third, either as an intermediate form or a common source. 
The process of evolution of an isolated species whether in the organic or in the epigraphic 
world cannot be traced backward with the assistance of imagination only. re 

The theory regarding the origin of Brahmi lipi that now holds the field is that of 

Bahler according to which it is derived from the oldest form of North Semitic alphabet 
which was introduced into India by traders about 800 5.6, But this theory is not 
universally accepted. Cunningham never subscribed to it. Another eminent authority, 
Flect, suggests that either the oldest Semitic alphabet and the Brihmi lipi ' were derived 
from ॐ joint vriginal source,” or Hindus “were the independent inventora of that which was 
emphatically their national alphabet.""2 The relationship between certain Brihmf letters 
and old Semetic letters is undeniable, and I prefer the first alternative proposed by Fleet 
tu the second. But even if we aceept the latter view and altogether ignore Semitic forms 
in OUF investigation of the origins of the Mauryan Brahmi alphabet it is impossible to 
recognise the letters of the Patna image inscriptions as fifth century (B.c.) predecessors 
of the third century कए. forms without independent evidence. Not only has Mr. Jayaa- 
wal failed to offer any independent evidence to prove his case, but his statement tf it the 
characters used inthesetwoshort records do not ‘fully tally with characters of any period 
known to Indian epigraphy" appears to be absolutely wrong. I hope to show that the 
characters of the epigraphs uuder discussion nearly fully tally with the Brihmi characters 
af the Kushan period. ‘ 

Cunningham— Yakhe Sanalananda, 

Jayaswal—Sapa (Shapa ?)-Khate (Khete?) Vaja (Vega?) Nawdi. (p. 95). 

(1) Mr. Jayaswal's Sapa or shapa is a clear Ya of the Kushan period with equal verti- 
cals, and an angular right limb and a semi-circular left limb ( qyy )- Cunningham reada 
the letter correctly and any one can ea silyrecognise it from the good tacsimiie published 
with Mr. Jayaswal's article. + 

(2) Mr. Jayaswal's method is best illustrated by his romarks on the second (his third) 
letter, He agrees with Cunningham in reading itas kh. Like kA in the inscriptions 
of the time of the Kushan kings and in the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman it consists 
of a triangle with a hook turned to the left ( Q )- Quite oblivious of this Mr Jayaswal ee ‘J 
writes, “' The third letter, kh, again, has an older feature. The body is formed of four 
lines, which becomes round or tends to disappear in ASoku’s time.” (p. 94.) Tdo not see 
the medial € with Kh and su I read the two first letters as Yakha (Yaksha), 

(3) The third letter which Cunningham reads as 44 and Mr. Jayaswal as fais a 
more like the right leg of. With Cunningham provisionally I propose to read this 





letter as aa. 
| भ Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed, Vol. XIV, p. ब् 11 
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(4) Cunningham’s reading of this letter as va does not eem to be vorrest. It looks like 
a va of the type met with in the inscriptions of the Kshatrapas and the Kushans with 
triangular lower part. The two side strokes are not ourvish, ag stated by Mr. Jayaswal 
(p. 94), but straight. The longish vertical above is probably superscript r. 

(5) No wide difference of opinion is possible with regard to the redding of the last 
three letters. The na with curved base-line is Kushan in type; but d of di is archaic. So 
the inscription may be read :— 

Fakha Sa (?) reatanaidi 

The figure has the remnant of a chauri (fiy-whisk) on its shoulder. Though the 
reading of the name is doubtful, there can be no doubt that when this short epigraph wag 
engraved the figure was recognised as the image of an attendant Yaksha 

B 
Jayas wal—Bhage Acho chhoni' dhiie, 

(1-2) Ccnningham appears to be wrong in reading the first twoletters as Yakhe. These 
twoletters were evidently engraved after scraping off tht lines that marked the folds in this 
part of the scarf and the firat two letters were engraved on the clear épace. The scraping 
was then discontinued and the other letters engraved over the lines, Mr. Jayaswal takes 

the first sign as bha ( [| ). We come across three types of bha in the Mauryan and later 





inscriptions—pyfrfp] , Mr. Jayaswal writes about the first sign of our inecription 
“The upward projection of the top line as it appears in Aéokan BA is not present here. 
That is 8 later evolution.” (p. 91.) In support of this view Mr. Jayaswal lays down the 
doctrine of the derivation of the Asokan letter ‘‘ that tencs to be done in two strokes" from 
letter ‘‘ written in three etrokes."’ I place below the sign in question, No, 1, side by side 
with Asokan and post-Mauriya bhas, Nos, 2-4. 


11 Rt SINR Gee a 

Avomparison of No. 1 with Nos. 2-3 makes it self-evident that more strokes are necessary 
for writing the latter signs than the former. I would like to take No. I a3 an incomplete 
thu. The next letter is a round ga. Angular ga (A. ) is met with in the inscriptions of 
the third and. the second centuries B.o., and round ga in later epigraphs.* The letters 
that follow bha (र) ga that are larger in size and engraved over the lines of tho scarf 
appear tu be the work of another hand and may not be connected with these two letters. 
What the engraver intended to incize was probably bhagavd, “the blessed one.” 

(3) The ^ with space between the arms is net an old form as Mr Jayaswal asseris 
but alate णिका. i १ 

(4) It may be chu or cha 

(5) This letteris a chha of the butterfly type met with in Brahmi inscriptions from 
the first century B.c, onward.? 

(6) Mr. Jayaswal is right in taking it as ni. 

(7) Cunningham is wrong in taking this sign as g, for an angular ga is out of place in 
such a late record. But it is not ‘‘a new form” as Mr. Jayaswal asserts (p. 92), but a 
tringular र of the Kushan period. 


* Memoirs ASI., No, 1. 
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(8) As Mr. Jayaswal himself admits, this letter looks like a ka of the Gupta period. 
Such ka with curved arms is also met with in Kushan records. Mr. Jayaswal thna 
states his objections to recognising this sign as ka: =^" The absence of seraph [१ serif) and 
the lower flourish together with the number of strokes would dislodge that proposal.” 
(p. 93.; The absence of serif is due to the fact that the top of the letter merges in the 
line of the scarf, All these letters are very carelessly engraved in a place where there is no 
room for giving them finishing touches. So the letters following: bAa(?)ga may be 


read as— 
Achachhanfet ka. 

Achachha may be taken as achchha = aksha(ya). Nivi or ntvi also means ‘capital’, 
* principal’, ‘stock’. So alsha(ya)niefka probably means ‘the owner of inexhaustible 
capital’, evidently denoting Veiéravana, the King of Yakshas. 

The inscriptions on these two Patna statues therefore show that about the second 
century A.D. they were recognised as the images of two Yakshaa, Sa(?)rvatanamdi and 
Vaiéravana. The humbler rank of Yaksha Sa (?)rvatanathdi 1s indicated by the remnant of 
the chauri and the superior rank of Akshayanivika by the more elaborate armlet. ` 

Epigraphy is not the oaly ground on which Mr. Jayaswal assigns these statues to the 
fifth century B.c. Plastic considerations have also been requisitioned for the purpose. The 
mein argument under this head is an argumentum ad hominum, the opinion of Mr 
Arun Sen, who declared the statues ‘‘on art considerations to be pre-Mauriyan = 
even before the data of inscriptions were disclosed to him. (p. 95.) What these art con- 
siderations are we hope to hear some day from Mr. Sen himself. Mr. Jayaswal has, 
however, noted one of these :— 

‘The general vigour and realism of the statues make one assign a pre-Mauriyan period 
to the monuments. The decadence which marks the imperial art of AJoka does not even 
begin in the statues. Mr. Sen had not to think long in declaring them emphatically 
`" Pre-Mauriyan! Without doubt.” Yet rhe statues prove # previous history of the art 
of the Indian sculptor.” (p, 105.) ॥ 

Every object indicates a previous history. Even a chipped stone proves a long, long, 
previous history for the race of the fashioner of that rude implement. The only known 
specimens of the’’' izaperia! art of Asoka” are the capital of the edict-bearing monolithjo 
columns. What are the signs of decadence according to Mr. Jayaswal that mark these 
magnificent sculptures as compared to our Patna statues ¶ Is it a lack of “ general vigour 
and realism!" .As regards realism I doubt very much whether any one who has seen the 
capitals of the Asokan_colttmas in the vestibule, and the two statues in the neighbouring 
gallery, ofthe Indian Museum, can agree with Mr. Jayaswal. ‘‘ Vigour” is something more 
subtle. But it is well-known that others who have also made special study of Indian art 
admire the vigour of the animals of the 4éokan capitals. To this writer the Patna statues 
seem quite lifeless as compared to the lions, and particularly the reliefs, on the abacus of the 
Sarnath Capital of the Aéoka column. If the decad of vigour and realism is to be 

Therefore, both on epigraphic and plastic considerations, it appears very difficult to aub- 
cribe to the following statement in the Annual Report of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, 1018 :— “ These monuments are now proved to ne amongst the oldest royal stetues 
Will be द bmonge the greatest kistorical treasures of the World.” it 

ill be > pity ४ ve akehas, though hailing from Patna, from the company 











॥ + ॥ 
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ALLEGED SAISUNAGA STATUES 
8४ R. C. MAJUMDAR, MA, Pa.D.; CALCUTTA, 
N the Bharhut gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, are preserved two remarkable 
statues, which, as the label on the pedestal informs us, Were originally found at Patna. 
Although Buchanan discovered them there as early as 1812, they exvited little curiosity or 
interest, till, by some chance a few months ago, they attracted the attention of 
the assiduous scholar Mr. K P. Jayaswal. About the end of January last, Mr Jayaswal 
showed me the short inscriptions which are incised on -he fold of the scarf just below the 
shoulders on the back f the statues and explained their bearing upon the identity of these. 
He has since elaborsted his ideas in & paper contributed to the JBORS., March 1919, 
wherein, on the basis of his reading of the inscriptions, he maintains that the statues 

represent two Saisundga Emperors, viz., Udayin and Nandivardhana 


of the subject. When Mr. Jayaswal first communicated his views to me, I expressed my 
doubts about their validity on palwographic considerations ; for I was of upinion that the 
letters of the inscriptions could not be earlier than the Kushan period. As we could not 
agtee on this point, I waited for his forthcoming article which was to contain in elaborate 












of the two inscriptions. With his usaal courtesy he not only supplied them to ap tal das but also 
afforded me facilities for reading the inscriptions in the original along with him 





inseriptions belong, came to “be the most vital problem in connection with the statues on 
which they occur. The perfect agreement on this point between Mr. Chanda and myself 
seems to me to be a substantial step ia our gradual advance towards the final solution of the 
problem. The very fact that we had both worked out independently to the same conoin- 
sion, Which was upheld hy Cunningham long ago, goes ४ great way in demolishing the heavy 
structure 50 laboriously built up by Mr Jayaswal. This, in itself, is no amall gain, for it 
will considerably narrow the issues and make the proper understanding of the record a 
much easier task than before, 

I now proceed to set forth my grounds for mAaiutaining, in common with Mr. Chanda, 
that Mr. Jnyaewal’s estimate of the age of the letters is highly untenable, चं 

^" The letters,” says Mr. Jayaswal, ^ presented to mé & wonderful problem. They did 








of such Asokan letters to which the latter can be carried back on Pripciples of epigraphic 

evolution” (p. 90). * - > 

— Xt thus appears that the central pivot of Mr. Jayaswal’s theory is the assumption that. 
the letters did not fully tally with characters of amy known period. This seems to be the 
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capital mistake which has vitiated all hie conclusions. For anyone who looks at the inscrip- 
tion on the s\atue without the head ca.not fail to recognise the familiar squat Kushan 
etters y, khand 9. Toremove all coubte, the first, second and sixth letters may be compared 
with the figuree represented in Biihler’s palwographic chart Taffel II, iv-31, IT1-8, THI-25- 
Mr. Joyaswal sr. ms to havefailed to notice this, and, instead of trying tu teadthe letiers by 
the similarity they jossess with the characters of the Knshan period, he has been guided by 
the preconceived principle,laid down by himself, thatthey represent. earlierformafrom which 
the Asokan characters have been derived. The result is, that he has been faced with archaiam 
where there ia really none, and assigned value to ^ new forms” in consideration of their 
belug imaginary prototypes of certain ASokan characters, whereas they ore really well known 
forms of characters of a later period. Let me ‘ake a characteristic example, viz., the first 
letter in the inscription No, 1, Mr, Jayaswal remarks :—‘** The first letter is tuken to be 
bh. The upward projection of thé topline as it appears in Aéokan 6A is not present here. 
That isa later evolution.” (p. 91.) Thus he imagines it to be a prototype of Agokan bh 
although no such form has ever been known. Thedefect of such argument is obvious. For 
ene might similarly suggest that the letter is a prototype of ASokan 0, the base line being 8 
later evolution. Asa matter of fact there is no need to indulge in these speculations, for the 
letter may very well be taken as an angular g of a later period. 


No useful purpose will be served by criticising in this manner the value of each letter 
ascertained by Mr. Jayacwal on his proto-Mauryan theory. It rests on the assumption 
that “the chara: ters of the inscription do not folly tally with those of any period yet known 
to Indian Epigraphy” and must stand or fall along with it. Ishall, therefore, next attempt 
to show that the characters really belong to tho second or third century of the Christian 
era, and if I succeed in doing this, no further argument will be needed to prove that 
Mr. Jayaswal's position is an untenable one. 


The statues which contain the inscriptions were, 36 already observed, tound at Patna, 
and it may be fairly presumed that they orminally belonged to that place or its immediate 
neighbourhood.’ The locality of the inscriptions, thus ascertained, is an important factor 
for while, generally speaking, the Kushan inscriptions represent the alphabet of Northern 
India in the second or third century of the Christian era, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that, more correctly speaking, they merely represent its western varicty. The existence 
of an eastern variety is conclusively proved by the Allahabad Inscription of Samudra Gupta 
for if one compare its letters with those of a later date but belonging to the western parte 
eg., the Indore copperplate of Skandagupta, the latter will be seen to possess greater 
affinity with the Kushan letters. Tre, forinstance,theletters gandl. Thegofthe Irdore — 
plate is a curve like that of the Kushan inscriptions, bat in Allahabad inscription we already 
mest with the complete angdlar form. The! of the Indore plate also closely resembles the 
Kuzhan character, but that in the Allahabad inscription is quite different, inasmuch as the 
base line is entirely omitted and the left hook isattache? dirertly to the right vertical line. 
These pecvliarities must therefore be ascribed to an eastérn variety and if we meet with 
them in our inscriptions it wil! be readily explained by their locality. It would further 
follow, that the letters in a Patna inseription of the second or third century a.p., while 
retaining general resemblance with Kushan characters, may also exhibit those peculiarities 

r tendencies which we meet with in the Allahabad inscription 














॥ For a full sccount of the discovery see Mr. Jayoewai's paper. 
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With these short prefatory remarks I proceed to the detailed examination of each 
inscription. 
I.—Inseription on the statue with the head on. 
Cunningham :— Vakhe Achu Sati {or mi) gikea,? 
. Jayaswal:— Bhage | Acho chhontdAtie 
भ Chanda :— Bha(!') ga Achachha ऋणी. 
Cunningham’s reading of the first two letters has been dismissed as improbable 
by both Mr. Jayaswal and Mr, Chanda, and it may be’ at once conceded that the two 
letters, as they appear to us at present, can scarcely be read as ya Khe. There are, however, 
one or two small p.ints which tay be considered in this *onnection. In the first place, the 
two letters are considerably amaller than the others, and secondly, the space which they ` 
occupy is peculiar in this respect, that it dots not contain the deeply cut parallel folds which 
appear on ite r'ght as wellas on its left, -Itis thus ceriain that the space has been rubbed 
over and polished, and if this has taken place after Cu uningham’s time it is just possible that 
the two letters are really fragments of what was visible to him. Now it is indeed curious 
that if we cut off the lower portion of the letters ya khe there will remain something very 
nearly approaching to what we have at present + The eye copy of the inscriptions 
which accompanies Cunningham's reading shows the full form of yand kA and it is dificult 
to suppose that anyone could have drawn such a sketch unless’ he hed before him some- 
thing very different from what meets the eye at present. In these circumstances I cannot 
dismiss Canningham’s reading offhand, bat commend it to'the attention of the scholars. 

As it is, the first letter seems’ १० be an angular form of g though the top stroke still 
retains thecurvilinearform. It may be compared with the वत्त variety of g in Allahabad 
inscription, (Buh!er's Chart Plate TV, 1-9). _ 

The second letter may be read as (९. The top stroke of é is faint but just where it 
begins thereversz shows something like a dot, which denotes the starting point of the letter, 
85 is the case with all other letters in the inscription. 

The third letter at first sight looks like a, and I was also inclined to read it as such. It 
appeared, however, on a closer examination, that whereas in known letters of this type, the 
éwo huoks on the loft, although soparate, are close to each other, branching off from some 
points in the middle of the vertical] stroke, in the present case thoy are widely apart, heing 
joined almost to the two extremities of the vertical atrokes.5 secondly, in known cases, 
the lower hook slants downwards but the hook in our letter kas an upward irection. So 
Tnow read it asle Omitting the upper hook, the letter approximates most closely to the i 
of the Allahabad inscription. Similar occurs in other Gupta inscriptions in Eastern India 
although later inseriptions from the western parts of the country retain the 

e Kushana form (of. Bihler’s Tables), It would appear, therefore, as already chserved, that 
this was a peculiarity of the eastern parts, The upper hook denotes the conjunct ह or i. 

Numerous instances of the use of this furm along with the regular € stroke occur in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Khdravela (cf. for example che in Cheta तवैव (1. 1), le in lekharupa 
(1. 2), and sein rdjavase (1. 3), in the plate facing p. 472 of JBORS., December 1917). But 
similar stroke denotes { in Kuda Cave inscription (Buihler’s Taffel Til, pecs en thos tie cabbie ona colds JS) 

3 ft t facamule published with yaswall's paper. He prudent : 
स्ख 
guy Sure. Rep., VoL XV, a> For some emendations of Cunningham's readings of. Lider's Lia 
What appears as the horizontal stroke in the first letter may be taken aa part of the fold. 
different conclusion. (p 

















of Brahm! Inseriptions Now. 957 
4 as the 
$ Mr. Jayaewal noticed this feature although he drew a quite different | 
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The fourth letter is ch, Mr. Jayaswal rightly observes that this is composed of three 
strokes whereas the Aévkan ch is made up of only two strokes. He fails to notice, however, 
that this is the characteristic of leter ch, and is led to remark :-—“‘ The only exception to 
this in Aéoka chs isthe third specimen at Girnar which is the nearest approach roach to our ch, 
in the whole range of Indian Epigraphy.” (p. 92). The fact is, however, that our letter has 
a far more striking resemblance to the third speciinen of Kushana ch represented in Bahler’s 
वलः | 

The next letter ia chaa. Here again, Mr. Jayaswal has rightly remarked that our leiter 
consists of three strokes while the Aéokan tends to a two-stroke composition, but he ignures. 
the legitimate conclusion therefrom, viz., that it helongs to a later period. The letters ch 
and chk seem to be joined together by a stroke. 

The sixth letter is unfortunately blurred and cffers considerable difficulty. The 
chisel marks may be more or less made out by holding the reverse of the estampage hefore 
a looking glass. The distinct portion consists of an indented vertical line ending in a loop 
on the left. A closer exemination, however, reveals the fact that the upper portion of the 
indented line also has a similar loop on the left whereas 8 similar though a smaller loop 
appears at the right end of the vertical line. The letter thua seems to concist of three big 
dots and may be read as i, while, along with the conjunct i sign at the top, the whole thing 
nay be taken to represent १, It may, however, be justly doubted whether the faint loops on 
the upper left and the lower right ends really form part of the letter. If they do not, the 
letter way be read as vi as it greatly resembles the vi in Allahabad inscription represented in 
Bahler's Tajffel (1V, [1-35.) 

The last twa letters seem to me to bgreally numerical symbols. The tirst of them con- 
sists of an upper and a Jower portion. The upper portion, which is entirely above the top 
line of the letters in the inscription, consists of two equal vertical lines joined by a base of 
about equal length. The lower portion consists of the downward projection of the right 
vertical line and a slanting line issuing from it on the left just a little below where it is joined 
by the-base line. The whole thing thus looks like a big pla and this is the wellknown 
symbol for 40. | | 

The last symbol has also two distinct parts. The lower one is a figure like ka, and the 
upper one consists of a vertical line joined by a slightly slanting base line with the vertical 
line of ka, was the well known form for 4 during both the Kushana and Gupta perivds 
and we may interpret the symbol in our record as such. (Of course if the last two signs are 
to be read as letters, Mr. Chanda is right in reading them as सट) = 


The complete inscription may, therefore, be read as :— 
Gate (yakhe?) Lechehhat (vi) 40, 4. 
It may be translated as 
“the year 44 of the Lechchais or Lechchhavis having expired.” 
| The Lechchavi is the same as the wellknown Lichchhavi. The form Lechchha! also 
eeeure in the Jaina Kalpasitra.* The Lichchhavi era is also well known and its initial date 
according to the calculation of M. Sylvain Lévi, falls in the year a.p. 110-11. The inscription 
may therefore be taken to denote that the statue uu which it was incised Was made in 


+= 


the year 44 of the Lickehhavi-era which is equivalent to a-p. 154-155. 


` + Kalpasira edited by Jucobiyp. 65.2222 ~~ 
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I.—Inserjption on the statue without the head. 
Cunningham :— Yakhe Sanatananda ( bharata १). 
Jayaswal :—Sapakhate Vata Nandi. 
Chanda :— Yuakha Sa(?irvaga नच; 

The first letter is a characteristic Kushan ॐ, a8 remarked by Mr. Chanda, and n» comment 
would have been necessary but for the fact, that in his article Mr. Jayaswal has ieferred to 
mein a manner which might imply that Ireaditas s. The fact isthat Iread it as y the very 
first time it was showu to me by Mr. Jayaswal, but he contenced that the two parts of what 
1 read as y were really two separate letters, and I suggested that in that case tho left 
portion may be taken along with a fine line I discovered above it and readas 5, I have 
since examined the inseription with great care and am convinced that the fine line is not a 
chiselled one hut has been produced by a crack in the stone, and that the first letter must 
be read as y. 

The sccond letter may be read as Khe although the ह stroke is not quite distinct. The 
third letter has no doubt the appearance of t, bat the reverse of the estampage shows that 
the right hand stroke ends in an upward hook. So I am inclined tc takeit ase along with 
Messrs. Cunningham and Chanda. There is a deeply impressed dot on the top of the line, 
stich as occurs ou the sixth letter. I take it to represent an anusvdra. The letter may 
therefore be read as aa’ 

The fourth letter is undoubtedly च. The fitth letter I read as jt. Mr. Jayaswal reads 
it as {2 but the central bar is quite clear. Mr, Jayaswal apparently takes it aa part of 
the fold line but Professor Bhandarkar, who exam ined it along with ine, agrees in my view 
that it is more deeply impressed than the rest of the line and must therefore be taken as part 
of the letter. It may be noted that the eye—sopy of Cunningham distinctly preserves the 

central barand Mr. Chanda also admits the possibility of reading it as j. Theisignis niarked 
by a slanting line at the top whigh iv clearly visible on the reverse. 

The sixth Ictter ia 70५. The lowar base is a clear curve, a characteristic of the Kushan 
n (of. Babler’s Tuffel If, IU1-25). The anwendre sign, a deeply impressed dot, oceura on 
the mdird line and a slanting stroke on the rivht ending in a dot is faintly visible on the 
reverse of the estampage. 

The last letter, looked upon os an archaic d by Mr. Chanda, I take to be a numerical 
symbol. Its upper portion consists ofa hook attached to a vertical on the right. Its lower 
portion is formed by another hook, with a long downward projection, joined to the lower 
end’ of the vertical line. Now the figure for 70 on Kahatrapa coins also consists of a vertical 
with two hooks at its two ends (Bihlers’ Taffel IX, col. v)." Its lower hook, is, however, 
attached to the right end of the vertical, whereas the symbol in our record has its hook 
on the left. This seems to be an eastern peculiarity, for we find that the Gupta figure for 70 
has ita lower hook on the left of the vertical line exactly as in the present (ibid., col. ix) 
The only real difference lies in the fact that in our symbol the lower hook shows a consider- 
able projection such as is met with neither in Kushan, Kshatrapa or Gupta period. This 
seems to be due to an attempt, on the part of the engraver, to enlarge the size of the symbol 
80 a8 to distinguish it from the letters of the inscription. This suggestion is based on a com- 
parison of Inscripiton No. 1. As already observed, both the numerical symbols in that 


7 This form is used along with the Kushan form for 70. 
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inscription are distinguished from the letters of the inecription by the largenere of their size. 
Any one who looks at Biibhler’s table for numerica! symbols may ६४161 himeelf that only a 
general, and by no meansa close, resemblarce is noticeable between the symbols for the 
same figure, in the same period. ‘To take an instance, one may ccmpare the two Kushan 
symbols for 70given by Bithler. Under there ciicumstarces, it is permissible, Lhepe, torerd 
our symbol as 70 inasmuch ac it shows a general resemblance with the Kelatropa form, 
which appears to be interchangeable with tte Kuskan form, चह well as with the Gupta form. 

The whole inscription may thus be read as 
2444८ sais Vajinds: 70 








aud may be translated as 
“(The figure of a) Yaksha, (made) in the year 70 of the Vajis."’ 

Now the word Vajiisthe wellknown Prakrit equivalent for the tribal nsme Vrijji, the 
confederate group to which the Lichchhavis belonged. The era of the Vajjis may, iberefore, 
be taken to be identical with the Lichchhavi era, the fame era being apparently designated 
either after the confederate tribe or its most influential secticn at the time, For we know 
that other members of the tribe are lost in oblivion while the Lichchhavis establiehcd a 
kingdom in Nepal and entered into matrimonial alliance with the Gupta Emperors. 

Thus the year 70 of the Vajjis would be equivalent to +>. 180-181. __ 

If my reading and interpretations be correct, the inecriptions must be loked pon as 
of great historical importance. I do not with to dilate upon this point till the substantial 
correctness of my views is established beyord dispute, but shal! content my ze!’ *y merely 
pointing out the various directions in which tke in¢eripticne are expected to threw imvortant 
light. | 

First, they will prove that the statues realiy repreeent Vakshas os Cunningham mo’r.- 
tained long ago, in spite of the objection raircd thereto by Mr. Jayaewal from the point 
of view of Indian art. 

Secondly, asthe statues bear a known date, they may be used as an important landmark 
in the evolution of Indian art, and, in particular, we shall have to abandon the vicws of 
Mr. Jayaswal, apparently endorsed by Mr. Arun Sen, that the statues were pre-Maurven. 

Thirdly, the inscriptions will go a long way in proving the political supremacy of the 
Lichchhavis over the Imperial city of ancient India, shortly before ihe time of the Guptas, 
Fhis has been long suspected but never proved with any definitercss The inectiptiors thus 

not only fill a blank in the history of Pataliyutra but also explain tke pride of 
Guptas on their connection with the Lichchhavis. 

Fourthly, they supply us with early dates ofthe Lichchtavi era ecmirg from @ Iccality 
far away from the Nepal Valley where alone it is go far known te have been used. - 

Isha!l conclude my remarks on the Patna statues with a short reference to the note on 
the subject by Mr. RB, 70). Banerji, m.a., Superintendent, Arch «ological Survey, Western 
Circle, in the latest number§ of the J BORS. which is just to hard. Mr. Banerji remarks: 
^" There may be difference of opinion about the different parts of Mr. Jayaswal's theory but 
there cannot he two opinions about the readings Aco and Va fa Nendi and therefore 
Mr. Jayaswal's identification of these two pieces of coulpture as statues as against images 
and as statues of two Siisunika Emperors, Aja Udayin and Vartan Nandin, rests on very 
solid grounds.” (p. 210.) 

Now, as has been shown above, there is room for difference of een Wren for difference of opinion as to the reading 86 to the readings 
४ June, 1919, +. 210 च. (~ ----- 


the Imperial 
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Achoand Vajanaridi, but even assuming that the readings are correct, these letters, bythem 
selves, certainly do not lead tothe identifications proposed by Mr. Jayaswal; for Acho and 
Vagan@idimay be merely part of bigger words, as, for example, in the reading proposed by 
Mr. Chanda, Butlet us concedethat they ate independent words, and even further, that thev 
are proper names. Does it necessarily follow that they are to be taken to refer to the 
Saisunaga Emperors whose names besr real or fancied resemblance to them? The unrelia- 
ble nature of this argument may be better demonstrated by an example. In Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. 1, p. 385, we have got the text of an inseription incised on the base of a large 
statue. Now the word Pushyamitra occurs in this record. Arguing on Mr. Banerji’s 
lines the identification of the statue as that of ‘he founder of the Suiga dynasty may 
be said “to rest on very solid grounds,” The context, however, proves beyond doubt that 
the word Pushyarstiira is the name of a ‘ Kula" or family. Again, another record on a statue, 
published in Ep, Znd., Vol. I, p. 388, contains the word aya, which is really part of the word 
ayasmigamikaya, Is Mr. Banerji prepared to maintain that the identification of the statue 
with that of king Azes ‘ rests on very -olid grounds"! The absurdity of these conclusions 
is too patent, but the position assumed by Mr Banerji in the case of Saidjuniga statues is 
of precisely the same type. He reads the inscription on one of these statues as ble (?) ge 
acho chhoniviko. He cannot explain the rest of the sentence, but simply because there are 
two letters in it which may be constcued as the name of a Saifundga emperor, he concludes 
that it is a statue of this illustrious personage. 

Next comes the much more important question, do the names Acha and Vasenaindi, 
assuming they are such, really denote any Saiéuniga emperors ? Mr. Banerji has assumed 
that they do, evidently on the authority of Mr. Jayaswal, and as he has not furnished any 
arguments in support of this assumption, we can only take into consideration those that 
“were pat forward by the latter (p. 97). Now there is no monarch called ‘Aja ‘in the Puranic 
list of Saisundga kings as one may satisfy himself by looking at Pargiter’s Pwréra Text, 
pp. 20-22, but Mr. Jayaswal maintains that the Bhayavata Purting gives * Aja’ in place 
of Udayin, and that it refers to Namdivardhana as son of Aja (Ajeva). As a matter of fact, 

-however, the Purtiaa does no such thing. In the first place the Bhdgavata Pordva has 
A jayah emritah which means ‘remembered as Ajaya invincible)’ and not Aja (unborn); and 
Mr. Jayaswal’s attempt to split up ajayah into aja and yah is inadmissible on two grounds 
First, it violates grammatical rules, the correct form being ajo yah. Seconilly, the corrupt 
variant readings inthe Visheauw Purdna such as anaya, danaya, ctc., seem to show that 
the word really consisted of three a, lables, as Mr. Javaswal himself argued elsewhere, in 
order to find out the true form of the name O.jraka.” 

Mr. Jayaswal’s second asserlion that Namdivardhana is called son cf Aja in the 
Bhagavata Purdsa is equally unhappy. The word used is Ajeya, which accoming 
to ordinary rules of grammarcannot yield the mes ning ‘son of Aja’, but ‘son of Ajeya’, which, 
like Ajaya, means invincible, Mr. Jayaswal’a reforenco to Panini is indeed unfortunate. 
“The Subhra group,” says he, “contains many proper names out of which Aja seems to be 
oue."" The one name inthe group which makes any near approach to it is, however, ajavasti. 
Is Mr. Banerji propared to maintain, along with Mr. Jayaswal, that this should be split up 
into aja and wasti? Mr, Jayaswal has further sought to strengthen his position by a 
reference to the Pradyota list, but all his arguments are of no value so long as he 
cannot independently establish a king Aja in the Saiéundga list, and in thia, as we have 
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Again, Vatanamdi, as the name of a Saiéuniga emperor, is not to be found in any 
of the Purdnas. But Mr. Jayaswal identifies him with Nemdivardhana in a most ingenious 
manner. He noticea that Vayu Puréra calls him Varti Vardhana, and assuming “‘ that 
Varti ought to be Varta”, he takes the latter to be another name of Namdivardhana. He 
apparently overlooks the fact that the Vdyw Purdea has got three variants, not one, riz. 








Varti Vardhana, Vardhi’ and Kirti*, and that all of them end in "^. But let us grant that 
Varta was another name of the emperor Namdi who had the imperial title Vardhana. But, 


then, how to explain the curious form Varta-Naidi, composed as it is of the two variant 
proper names १ We can expect either Namdi Vardhana or Varta Vardhana, but surely 
no one would expect Natbdi Varta or Varta Nawdi. There areno doubt historical instances 
and Vigrahapala had a second name Birapila. But who has ever heard of compound names 
like Chandra-Deva or Deva-Chandra, and Sira-Vigraha or Vigraha-Sdra? 

We hope Mr. R. D. Banerji, who has endorsed! the view of Mr Jayaswal, would offer 
sitisfactor, explanation of all these difficulties. He admits that the inseriptions on the 
statues are of a considerably later period, and simply because there are some letters in 
them which by a stretch of imagination, more remarkable for ingenuity than soundness, 
can be equated with two names in the Saiuniga list, he unhesitatingly endorses 
Mr Jayaswal’s theory that the statues are to be locked upon as those of the two 
Saiéunaga emperors! ! 

Regarding the age of the inscri ptions Mr. Banerji remarks : ^" Even if we reject other 
evidence about the date of these two specimens the script of the short inseriptions on their 
backs would be sufficient to prove that the statues of Kanishka is decidedly later in date 
than the Patna ones.” (p. 210.) 

In other words, the script of the Patna statues is, in the opinion of Mr Banerji, decid- 
edly earlier in form than the early Kushan alphabet. Yet when Mr. Banerji proceeds 
to examine in detail the palmography of the inecriptions on Patna statues, he notes that— 

(1) ‘the vowel A in Aco very closely resembles in form the same vowel in the 

| Sarnath Inscriptions " (which the editor of the record referred to the year 40 
of the Kushana era on palwograplic considerations).!® 

(2) ** {© form of ca the Patna inscription resembles that in a Mathura 
inscription of the year 52 of the Kugana era.” 

(3) ‘‘the form of cha in chons...-in the Patna inscription resembles the Kugana form.” 

(4) ‘examined palmograph ically the inscription on the statue of Varta-Nandin also 
points to the same ५) (0. 213.) 

It is difficult to reconcile the results of this detailed examination by Mr Banerji with 
his general statement that the script of the Kushana inecriptions is decidedly later in date 
than that of the inscriptions on the Patna statues. On the whole, the logical outeome of 
Mr. Banerji’s argument is that the imecriptions on the Patna staines really belong to the 
Kushan period, and in this view Mr. Chanda and myeelf are in entire agreemen with him 

Mr. Banerji’s argument to explain the oceurrence of a Jate inecription onan early 
statue (p. 214) is weak in the extre me and need not be seriously considered. It is enough 
to point out that if it were the object of ‘somebody connected with the Art gallery’ to 
make the Saiduniga statues famili ar to the people who had altogether forgot them, he 
should certainly have chosen a most 6 onspicuous place to insert the na me which, by the way, 
would most probably have been associated with usual royal titles and the family name, 
vis. ध 

~ in eh, pe ---- 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 

a 1887—something over thirty years ago—I commenced making notes ond selections 

for a series of elaborate articles on the currency and coinage of the former Kingdom 
of Burma, as I felt myself to be in a position to rescue from oblivion an ancient system 
which was inevitably passing away beyond recall, and a3 at the same time that svatem 
had in it a great deal that explainel the more advanced methods obtaining in other 
parts of the world, while it retained much that threw light on the ods of ancient 
and even primitive times. The point of special interest was that I could sturdy going on 
around me in Upper Burma the wavs of a civilised people that was still carrying on ite 
domestic life and its commerce without coin of the realm as its medium of exthange. 
The ideas: as to money and monsy values involved in such conditions are so entizely at 
Variance with those that have prevailed in the western world and even in the Near and 
Middle East for many centuries, that it seemed to me, for the sake of a sclentific knowledge 
of the true mesning of habits of such transcendent Importance to mankind as the modes 
of conducting commercial relations, to he worth while to make what collection of facts ancl 
comments thereon I could before it was tov late. 

Tae heavy obligations of a buay official life, however, prevented ny pulting my notes 
ail observations into print until 1897, in which year I commenced the contemplated series 
of articles in this Journal (Vol. XX VI, p. 154). I then examined firstly, currency without 
a coinage, taking peasant currency for my first detailed subject (p. 157), passing on to the 
use of chipped bullion (p. 160), the effect of bullion eurrency (p. 197) and valuation by 
weight (p. 204). Next I considered the evil of bullion currency (p. 212), an important anc 
muchm isunderstood point, as articles in the daily papers of*England alone show to this day 
After this, I examined the age of bullion currency in Burma (p. 233) and made a complete 
enquiry into the history of the terms dinga (p. 235) and tickal (p- 253). 

Retracing my steps somewhat, the next subject examined was the general one of 
barter and metallic currency (p. 260), considering barter generally (p. 261) and then the 
many special articles which have been used by man as the medium of exchange, both 
natural (p. 281) and manufactured (p. 285), This led me to the study of conventional 
non-metallic articles used for money (p. 290), which was followed by brief notes on the 
history of exchange in the Far East (p. 309), with some additional notes on barter 
(p. 311). , 

The research into the above questions lel to an historical consideration of the vast 
subjzet of bullion weights (p. 313), commencing (p, 314) with the all-important fundamental 
low denominatioh or standard found in the seeda of the abrus(ywt) and the adenanthera 
(yw-ji, ywigyt), This enabled me to examine the Burmese weights and compare them 
usefully with those of India and the surrounding nations (p. 318). I then (in Vol. XXVII) 
found myself deeply involved in the question of the history of the bullior Weights used in 
many countries and at many times, commencing with Siamese and Shan weights fro-n 
English and French sources (p. 1) and going on to Chiness weights (p. 29) and Malay 
weights (p. 37). To complete the subject, lexamined the weights used in Southern India 
(p. 57)-tnclading those reported by many early European travellers (p. 63 and again, p. 85). 

Going back to Burma, the next subjects taken up were those of the Pali and old 
Burmese weights (p. 113) and the standard weights of the Burmese Kings (p. 141). 
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Lam afraid I thon became उ am afraid I then became rather lost as to my main subject in an enquiry into the 
ways of the minor peoples inhabiting what is now known as Burma and its neighbour- 
hood, because it involved an examination of their languages (p. 141) so far as they related 
to money, currency and weights. In this way th following languages were searched, 80 far as 
they were known at the date of writing, 1898 :—Karen (p. 144), Talaing (p. 150), Manipuri 
(1. 169), Kachin-Naga Group (p- 197), Chin-Lushai Group (p. 253). The time and 
space spent on this enquiry was not altogether wasted, as it enabled me from personal 


languages. The enquiry as to Manipur was specially useful, as it disclosed an illuminat- 
ing system of monetary reckoning of a verv ancient type and explained much that has 
been puzzling to students of Oriental weights and measures and monetary systems, besides 
being in its essentials a system that is at the bottom of habits that have ubtained in countries 
very far removed from Manipur in history and civilisation. 

The next thing that happened was that the pressure of official duties in the Indian 
Empire prevented my resuming the research further until my retirement in 1904, and 
since then I have found, as many others have found, that a return to life in England 
meant a pressure of fresh duties as heavy as that of official life in the East, with the 
consequence that until now I have been unable to publish anything further on this 
subject. The close of the European War, however, and the hope of a partial cesation of 
work connected therewith and of postal difficulties have determined me to publish what 
I stillcan of notes collected so long ago, as they contain information which, so far as | 
know, is not to be found elsewhere. 

Some of the old notes I found to be almost ready for press, some to be far advanced 


and some still in the stage of being mere notes = and 88 it 18 now more than a quarter of 


order as may be found convenient. 

The articles above described do not cover all that I have written on the general 
subject of currency, for opportunities have been taken as they have arisen to examine 
other phases of the same and kindred subjects. Thus in 1899 (Vol. XXVIII, p. 104) 
॥ published some Notes on the Development of Curr inthe Far East, showing how 
all the existing Troy weights and currencies in India and the Far East are based on one. 
and sometimes both, of two seeds, the wbrus and the adenanthera, the latter being double 
of the former, and that the whole currency of the Far East is based on Indian Troy 
weight system. I also howed that in ancient India there were two conéurrent: ` 
scales, which I called the literary and the popular, on one or other of which all the scales 
of modern India or of the neighbouring countries outside it are based. This led 76 to 
state that the modern Burmese scale is identical with the-literary Indian scale, and « 
are the scales of all Far Eastern peoples possessed of the Indo-Chinese civilisation —the 
Siamese Shans and the Malays espepially. I then passed on to show that neither in form 
vor in nomenclature is the so-called Chinese currency of the modern merchants trading 
in the Far East originally Chinese, but that it is an international system, entirely 
Malayan in origin, constituting the latest development of the ancient Indian literary scale. 
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न क Taian Geamdondachuteanabamakcrcaicae was caught up by the Muhammadan 


frontiers and to ancient China itself, before the days of the decimal scale in that country 
introduced by the Mongols in about the 13th century 4.D.—a circumstance that has deeply 
affected the modern Chinese commerocial scale, which is nowadays the Malayan scale in 
form and nomenclature and chiafly decimal in character 

I have here spoken practically in terms of Troy weight, because the Far Eastern 
peoples have never separated the ideas of Troy weight, currency and coinage 

The two Indian scales may be thua stated for clearness as 96 ravi to the (alg for the 
popular seale and 320 raktika to the pala for the literary scale : this last corresponding 
to 320 ywigyi to the 56! for Burma, 320 Aiing to the famliing for Siam, and 320 khindari to 
the bingkal for the Malays 

In 1900 (Vol. XXIX, pp. 29 and 61) I published an elaborately illustrated article on 
the beginnings of Currency which took me all over the world and over all time, ancient 
and modern. In it I discussed the three points of Barter, Currency and Money in their 
earliest and simplest forms, Barter was defined as the exchange of possessions pure 
and simple : Currency as the interposition of an article in common domestic use bet ween 
the articles bartered, the interposed article being the medium of exchange. Money as the 
use of purely conventional articles as the medium of exchange. ‘That is to eay, Barter 18 
the exchange of one article for another: Currency implies exchange through a niedium: 
Money, that the medium is a token, al 

I then gave many instances of pure harter between savages anil semi-civilised peoples 
snd the civilised, and showed by instonces how the bénder between barter and gurrency 
was crossed. The process is not difficult, but the passing of currency to money involves 
getting over many difficulties from the use, for the medium of exchange, of, roughly 
measured natural articles of many kinds to carefully measured and officially marked 
manufactured articles, leading eventually to the use of gold, silver and copper money as 
the survivals of the fittest of almost, every conceivable artiole tried at come place or at 
some timeor other. A clear understanding of this fondamental । ubject is necessary to a 
complete comprehension of diseussions such as that opened up hy = consideration of the 


present enquiry or one analogous to it—that is, of the Currency and Coinage of any given 
country. < 


In 1913 I published in Vol. XLII, pp. 1-73, a long and elaborately illustrated article 
on the Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the. Federated Malay States, which had 
occupied my attention for some time previously. There were mysterious exhibits in 
museums of articles in tin, thought te be old Malay toys. A very careful examination, 
owever, of all the available specimens showed them to be beyond question specimens of 
some system of a forgotten gurrency or money. There were altong them tin ingota on 


a seale and tin tokens, alsd to scale, representing the tin ingots—that is, these specimens 
represented a tin qurrency and a tin money in use among the Malays. Other specimens 


were models of animals, also to scale, representing ॐ former tin currency. These dis- 
coveries led to an examination of the literature likely to illuminate the subject, and it 
was then discovered that there was a long continued, though now obsolete, Surrency and 
money in tin in the Malay Peninsula for at least 500 years up to quite Kpcent times, 
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the other the British monetary system introduced into the Peninsula by Europeans 

Incidentally the enquiry led to many interesting discoveries, eg. the true explana- 
tion of some of Tavernier’s plates of Oriental Coinage (1678) and of many other गृद्ध 
mens of coins in museums, books, and 50 on, and of Albuquerque's Portuguese Oriental 
Coinage {1511}. : 

The scales used in this Tin Currency proved to be of a most interesting nature, 
opening up, through the Manipuri system already mentioned, a wide vista of analogous 
developments all.over the world : in Russia, in old Portugal and Holland and practically 
every country of modern Europe from the days of Charlemagne inthe 7th century ; in 
ancient India and Kashmir, and evon Egypt, Assyria and Persia, The enquiry took one 
in fact nearly everywhere in ancient and modern times, showing that one was here on the 
track of some working of the human mind that is universal. 

It is this consideration that in reality makes such a study asthe Currency and 
Coinage among the Burmese Possess 90 interest far outside the boundaries. of the country 
now known as Burma, because in Burma we have in this matter, as it were, a living link 
between the present and the past, 

I have gone thus at length into what I have written on this enquiry so that the 


more intelligible अप्व फला. 
1 commence my further notes with some on lump currency, beginning with silver. 
LUMP CURRENCY 
1, 
SILVER, 


The raw Jump currency of Upper Burma consisted of gold, silver, and lead,’ but not of 
copper,* so far 25 I know, as that metal is not, J a ET OE ae vere neh helinge, to. to be found in the country 


1 From the Shin State of Thén-ni: Yule, Ava, p. 258; Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, Pp. 373. For 
interesting references to lump gold, see Moor's indian Archipelago, Pp. T7, 217. 


= Seo Yule, Ara, p, 259; Crawfurd, Ara, PP 427, 433, 430, 444. But sco Crawfurd. op. cit., 7. 42 
and Col, Strover's Report on the Metals and Minerals of Upper Burma, 9 Usted in Laurie's Our Burm 
Wara, p. 372. Of. Crawfurd's Statement as to Sam, in his Siam, 7. 331; ako 5. 5, Gazeficer 
pp: 54,410, 30 the Chinese found that tha peoples of San-bo-teai ( ? Sumatra) in the day's of 
Yoasty (A.D, 000-1279) had no copper currency, but merely (11 ample old and silver : hina 
Ser., Vol. I, p. 187. Cf Miss Corner’s Ching written for Kohn, Heli's ed., ६ and £ Fyrerd 
Hak Soc. ed., Vol I, p: 2321, a9 to the Maldives in 1602 See also Strettell, Fieus Elasij 
111 ; Staunton, Emtassy, 1 7 1 » #8 to Cochin China, ¢. 1691. Silver or “compraw"’ ig tha 
the Kachings, Sec Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, Pp. 151, 425. This word is dumpraw in Sy min stor 
Rachtn इ ie on hong rm to rupee; न and it is comprong in Andersor 
vocabulary at p. 468, op. cit. Colquhon, ne ee 0८46 Shans, however, in a Plate facing p. 315, show. 
Paid er at Bassac and Ubone" | on the | + Without description : ace also B Bovring’s Siam, 

ip P. 207. 
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the process of changing coame (1.९, heavily alloyed with copper) silver into fine. “In this way,” he 
says, on the authority of Mr. Spears, = that shout 12,000 viss (above 20 tons) of copper annually reached 
thé capital" | 
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The purest recognised silver in Burma js called Shan b’d, or pure silver, and is 
extracted from lead ore in the Shin country. It is also known, on account of its appear- 
ance, as chaubin-bauk 9/6 and k'ayabat-ngwo. There is silver known os Burmese b’é, and 
the process of extraction would appear to be the same in both cases. 

The appearance’ of Shan 4's is shown by fig. 1, Plate I, a point which will be 
alluded to later on, while a piece of Burmese 610, which has undergone the process ot 
chipping for currency, is shown in fig. 2, Plate I. Shan silver is sail to contain six per 
cent. of gold, and reddish yellow spots, caused by salts of gold created in the process uf 
extraction from the ore, are frequently to he seen on the reverse surface of Shan b's, 

Yule says, Ava, p. 260, that 60 was the currency obtaining betwoen the Burmese awl 
foreigners, but that the King refused it as such, owing to the greater «difficulty of testing 
it than of testing dain, a lower quality of silver. He also says on the great authority of 
Col. Burney that k'aydbat-ngwé was an inferior quality to (6.4 thus ‘lifiering from my 

For the high quality of Shan 60; we have an interesting reference in Mel,cod's 
Journal, where he says, “The silver current is of the best description, either the Chinese 
stamped square coin or baw [6'4] silver, or the Burmese yvtetnr [ ywefni 3" 

Prinsep (Useful Tables, pp. 30,31), who saw a great deal of Burmese silver in the 
first quarter of the last century, agrees with Yule, and so far disagrees with me in iifferentiat- 
ing between 6'd and K’aydbat-ngwé§ He says that the k'ayibal silver “is suppesed tu 
denote a particular fineness, which by Burmese law but [१ ought) to be ten-ninths ywetn? 
in value ; ॥,८., 9 fikals nf k'ayitbal pass for ten of ywetni silver; or it should contain 19 
9" and ३ copper.” 

As to 60 he makes a curious, but natural, mistake. [ will give his statement verbatim. 
He says, ‘‘ Ban signifies ‘pure’ or ‘touch,’ and is the purest obtainable by the Burmexe 
process of refinery. This word is synonymous with banny of the Ayeen Althery [ bani of the 
Ain Akbari]: bunwary [ 6anwdri ] is the Indian name of the touch-needles used in roughly 
valuing the precious metals.” Now the word $" is usually spelt by writers as daw or bau 
and was mistaken by Prinsep in Burney'’s MSS. for ban. Hence all his wrong etymolog 
and i The mistaking of au for an in Burmese words containing the sound whicl 
I write as ० (= aw in awful) is very common in books. Some are full of such mistakes 
eg., the value of Maomahon’s Aarens of the Golden Chersonese is entirely marred by this 
printer's error, and so 15 that of many pavers on Burma and the neighbourhood printed 
by the House of. Commons. 

The second quality of silver is called dain running about 89 to 93 per cent. of 574.5 
It is known by the marks of striation on its upper, or obverse, surface. <A apecimen is 
shown in fig. 3, Plate 1. This was the silver used, according to Yule, Ava, p. 260, for the 

39 ay epipeactnse””: व cieece. cl By “appearance” is usually meant in these pages the upper, or obverse, surface of the metal, 
The lower, or reverse, surface takes usually the form of the crucible or pot in which it haz been melted. 

॥ From 23% to 4%, worse । 

+ Bowring, however, says exactly the reverse, and states that in the Laos Country oval ingots of 
base metal circulate: Siam, Vol. II, p. 21. 

५ He writes the word kharoobat 

1 It ie really the name for “ pure alver.” 

9 Yule says, Av, p. 445, 95 per cent, of b'o. 
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Prinsep, op. cit, ए. 31, says that in his time dain was the most common form of 
bullion in circulation, and was so called from an assessment levied durimg the late King’s 
reign (Bodép'aya) upon villages and houses:® dain signifying > stage, or distance of two 
miles. He says it was supposed to be 10%, better than ywetni, but varied in reality from 
1% to 10% better; and he points out that to admit it to be 10°% better would make it 
equal to k'ayibat, which was not the case. 

For the statement that the word dain was derived as Prinsep says I have often tried 
to find corroboration, and there are difficulties in accepting it as correct, é.g., dain (spelt 
dé) means in Burmese, without the heavy accent, (1) a petty chief, foreman of works, 
the controller of an establishment, such as 8 gambling-house, opium-den, liquor-shop : 
(2) & class of Government servants in charge of petty offices: and (3) according to Judson, 
Burmese Dict. “a silver of a certain quality better than ywetn?.""\0 Whereas the word 
for “a stage or distance of two miles" ig jain or main, apelt (4.1 or gion. Tain, without 
the heavy accent, means (1) a post, a column: (2) to ask leave: (#) to reach, arrive, 
attain: (4) to use for a warp in weaving, to set the time in singing. Afain, without the 
heavy accent, means (1) the measure of 1000 (05 about two miles (cf. the kés of India): 
(2) 9 warp: (3) the right hand ox in a team. 

The speo'al assessment alluded to by Prinsep is that mentioned in Spearman's British 
Burmah Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 447, who says that “in 1798 an. a call of 33 1/3 Heals of 
jilver was made from every house. This took two years to collect and produced about 
Rs. 6,000,000. What the actual amount levied from the people was it is Impoasible to 
uscertain |’ ’ 

Prinsep gives us another class called mAdain, which Burney stated to be equal to 
jwelni, but it was in reality much worse, He says it has been extensively circulated and 
was a "late introduction,” say about 1825, and consisted of silver mixed with lead, 

Malcolm, Travels, Vol. II, p. 269, says that “ Dyng has the flowered appearance over 
all the cake in larger and longer crystals [than ywetni], and is cast into cakes weighing 
about twenty ticals, but varies exceedingly in fineneas, being of qualities from Huet-nee 
कषा] to ten per cent, purer. It is assumed to be five per cent. purer.” 

Ngwélén and maingydén-ngwé, the latter a Shin (Miingyang or Mingydng) silver, both 
known by their appearance, are said to be equal to dain in fineness, A Specimen of 
ngwélén is figured in fig. 4, Plate I, and of maingyén in fig. 5, PlaveI. The latter is much 
vorn, 

The third quality of silver is called ywetni, about 85 per cent, of 0011 and is especially 
interesting as having been the old native Burmese standard of silver; at any rate when the 

7 Court was at Ava, Amarapiira and Mandalay, ao much was it the standard in 
King Mindén’stime that Yule tells us (dea, p. 260) that dain was frequently valued in 
terms of ywelni. A specimen of ywetni is shown in fig. 6, Plate I Like Shin 65 this. 
silver is frequently thickly covered on its reverse surface With spots of (litharge) salts of 


०५.12 
(To स्ट continued.) 


"9 Bee, Phayte, Hist, of Burma, p. ll... See Phayte, Hist. of Burma, p. 211 ee. | | 
कि, 9 त merely moans + भ क [कः 
न al.” See Stevenson, eso (द त + chief” or “ best" क 

४ Yule, Ava, pp. 260, 245, न्न, sit varied from Percent. to #0 per sent. of 4, alloy 
य 90 at he values gold in terms of “ youtni" (ywetn() silver ; bel on न valle if 
“° क. 9 । । 


seit Tt ia probably the १०५७४१०५ (spotted. silver) of the उण trom gi. Shiki ane 
which never reached me. onsigumont from ates in 1889. 
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PATNA MUSEUM INSCRIPTION OF JAYASENA 
BY N.G. MAJUMDAR, B.A.; CALCUTTA. 

The subjoined inscription was discovered in a village called Janjbigh4 situated at 
about 6 miles to the east of the modern site of Bédh-gayi, whence it has now been removed 
to the Patna Museum. It has already been published by Mr. H. Panday, of the 
Archwological Department, with a preliminary note on its importance by Mr. ह. ए 
Jayarwal, in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 1४, p. 266 8, and 
Plate. As Mr. Panday’s transcript ond translation are, I am afraid, anything but eccurate 
andes Mr. Jayaswal’s historical conclusion unfortunately, is open to serious doubt 1 am 
compelled to publish this paper and I sincerely hope, that my remarks and emendations 
will receive the due attention of Mr. Panday who I bear, is engaged upon editing this 
inscription in the Epigruphia Indica. 

Tbe inscription is carefully engraved on a piece of stone. It contains 14 lines of 
writing which cover a space of about 9 > 4". On the whole it is in a good state of preservation 
but a portion of the stone has broken away from the left margin, thus the beginning letter 
of I. 9 has totally disappeared, and the beginning letter of £ 10 has been partially damaged 
The size of the letters varies from ,'," te 44”".—The alphabet belongs to the Proto- Bengali 
type of the 11th and 12th centuries a.v,, and is the same as in the Bodh-gayA inscription of 
Asokachalla, of the year 74 of the Lakshmanaséna era.! With regard to the forms of 
individual letters, attention may be drawn to the following: the medial w is shown in a 
variety of ways," eg. by an angle at the base of a letter, as in purdeaw (L 1), by a slanting 
right hand stroke at the base, as in प्रणवाः (1. 8) and also by a curve turning to 
the left from the end of the stem, almost like a subscript ¢ in shape, as in जवा (I. 14); 
the subscripts ¢and are almost similar in “sfalaw (1. 3) and dushfa (1. 11); the subscript 
th in the conjunct letters #4 and sth in Kozthala (U. 4-5) and sthala (1. 4), as well as the 
conjunct im in “tmajéna (1. 8) deserves specially to be noted; the superscript ris put on 
the top of a letter, as in d-chandrdrkkaw (I. 5) ; | occurs in two forms, as in Maagala (i. 6) 
and Lakshmane (!. 13); the anusvara is of the form of acircle, either detached from 
the vertical, as in purdnaw (I. 1), or touching the same, as in jindndjs (1. 2); the visargu 
resembles the English figure 8 and sometimes carries a tail, as in sahifad (1. 4) and krilinah 
(i. 7), an abnormality noticed by Biihler regarding the sign as it occurs in North-east 
Indian inscriptions and MSS, of this period ;? the ‘sign of avagraha is employed only in 
5150 {6 2'thavd in i. 11; and the sign for Ow (lL 1) is exactly similar to that in the inscription 
of Asokachalla mentioned above.—The language is Sanskrit, and with the exception of the 
introductory phrase (14 svasti in |. 1 and the conelading words which express the date in 
i. 13-14 the whole text isin verse, As regards orthography, it may be noticed that gh 
has been substituted for A in Simghalasya ‘in 1. 6; the same sign has been used both for v 
and 6; = consonant is doubled after a superscript r,only in d-chandrarkkaw in L 5 ; and 
that an anusrira is wrongly employed in parampa,ing’ in Ul, 1-2 


+ Epi. Ind., AIL, 27 & 
Ve g this matter ste Kielhorn'’s remarks, Assam pe aca of Mn hapa Epi. Ind., V, 182 
Mr. Panday of the medial w says that the * trion type of it occurs in purdaam (1 1}— 
JBORS, 1४ ia is, however, not @ fact. Such inconsistencies, I regret to sey, are not rare in 
Mr. Panday’s paper. 2.7. in|. 13 be would read > symbol for 4 in between the two signs of inter- 
punctuation that occur after the word mdfa, and remarks thet “ the fourth verse of the record ends 
We: I could not, however, trace anything of the kind cither on the stone or the plate published 


| 
ज Indian Paleography ( Trans), 69 
4 For another eaten or tie substitution see inscription of Asokachalla, of the year 51 of the 


Lakshmanaséun era,—Epi. Ind., X11, 29, ll. 9-10 
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It belongs to a king named Jayaséna who is styled Achirya and Pithipati, ic. ` Lord of 
Pithi’, and ‘t carries back the genealogy to only one step further, viz. to Buddhaséna, 
father of the reigning king. After the initial words Om svasti, the inscription opens 
with a verse in honour of the city of Mahébsdhi and the Bodhi-tree. It then notifies 
the free gift of the village of Kofthala, which is in Saptaghatta, together with ita 
land and water, ani plough-tax to the Vajrisama tor the residence of the Bhikshu Mangala 
svamin, come from Ceylon, in whose hands was placed the charter registering the grant. 
Then follows the date, the year 83 of the Lakshmanaséna era, the 15th day of the bright- 
half of the month of Karttika. This date does not admit of verification. It would 
varrespond, according to the calculation of Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, 
to (Friday) lst November, a.p. 1202, ‘on which day Karttika sukin 15 ended at -60, ie. 
36 ghatikas after mean sunrise.’ 

Of the localities referred toin the inscription only Pithi has been found mentioned 
ulready in two other places, though it cannot be, at present, definitely identified The 
word occurs in the commentary to the Hdmacharifa of Sandhyakara Nandi (Memoirs 
ASB., Vol. ITI, pp. 36, ॐ} and the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradévi (Ep. Jnd., Vol. IX, 
p. 323, 1. 5). Dr. Sten Konow, in his paper on th. inacription, put forth the conjecture 
that this Pithi is but another namefor Pittapuram in the Madras Presidency. It was 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, who first definitely said that it must lie near the boundary of Magadha 
(Memoirs ASB., Vol. V, p. 87). Mr. Jayaswal now points out that the commentator of 
the Rdmackarita explains the word Pijhipati by Magadhadhipa (JBORS., Vol. IV, 
p. 267). The conclusion which now suggests itself ‘to us, is that Pithi and Magadha are 
practically identical. At any rate, this much is certainon the strength of the present 
record, that it included Bédh-gayA and the region around it, as the inscription has been 
discovered in that locality. This conclusion is forced upon us also by another inscription 
the main contents of which will be discussed presently. The other localities mentioned 
in the inscription, I am unable to identify 

The importance of the record lies in the fact that it enlightens us about two hitherte 
unknown kings ruling over Bédh-gaya, viz. Buddhaséna and his son and successor Jayaséna, 
The former, it isto be marked,-is not designated king in the inscription; and from this Mr, 
Jayaewal infers that he never was aking properly ao called, be was only some ‘collateral’ of the 
contemporary Sina king (op. cit., p. 267). But from an independent piece of evidence which will 
now be considered here for the first time, itappears that he did reign. It is containedin an epi- 
graph discovered at Bédh-gayé many years ago. It is now missing, but fortunately enough 
a photo-lithograph of the inscription was pub by Cunningham in his MahabodAi. ॐ 
which, therefore, is our mainstay at present. Cunningham concluded, that it waa ao 
record of the reign of A‘okachalla, perhaps because his name is found mentioned in J. 8. 
But he did not publish a reading of the text, nor has any other scholar done so, till quite 
recently an attempt was made to decipher the inscription by Pandit B. B. Vidyavinode 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. But comparing his reading with the plate itself 
I find that in many places the text should be read differently. The most important 
information contained in it and which has not yet been noticed, is, that the record 
belongs, not to Aéokachalla os Cunningham took it to be, but to a quite different indi- 
vidual—Buddhaséna by name, who bears the titles Pifhipati and Acharya 

> Pl. XXVIII, No. C ब, कद्ध s See 


© Faupiya-Sdhityopartshat-pairikd (Bengali Journal), 1317 ए, 8., 217 
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Jayaséna of the Patna Museum inscription. This Buddhaséna, who is beyond doubt 
dayaséna’s father Buddhaséna, of our record, is represented in his inscription as registering 
a donation (eritfi) to one Bhikshupatdita Sri-Dharmmarakshita, the religious preceptor 
of the king of Kami (Kumaon), who seems to be no other than ASokachalla himself: and 
it further appears that Buddhaséna makes a similar grant toa number of Ceylonese sthaviras 
(1. 13-14). At the end of the inscription there is mention of two officers, apparently of 
Buddhaséna, whose titles are respectively Sddhanika-Rénaka and Méndalika (11. 19-20) 
It is in the form of a declaration issued to the inhabitants of MahAbédhi including their 
elders and also the tillers of the land. These characteristics are enough to prove that 
Buddhaséna did actually reign. Moreover, the declaration, as it is issued to the 
inhabitants of Bédh-gayé, shows that his dominions must have included at any rate 
the modern district of Gaya and its adjoming territory, or in other words, this was a part 
of Pithi of which he was the severeign. Now, I must admit that it is very difficult 
to restore the actual and entire text of the inscription from the plate published by 
Cunningham. And tnough I have prepared a reading of it myself, I do not venture 
to place the whole transcript before scholars, as I consider it merely tentative in 
many pluces. Still I reproduce here the following extract, as it eonstitutes by far the 
most valuable portion of the record and especially as there cannot be, I hope, any 
great difference of opinion about the general correctness of its reading :— 
svasti| , , . . » 7 patakat | Pi 
thi-paty -fcharya *- Buddhasénad(éva) [Bu}ddha-sam 
gh - प) -sakala —ériman — Mahibadhi = vri = 
tter = yatha- pradhan — di = prativasiné 
janapadin karshakAm = हती = arfpyayitva® 
avadati viditamatam!®>=astu bhava 
nté (7) "! vrittir = asmAbhir=aty -adina! Rija—$ri - 
ASogachalladéviinim 13 mukhyatamaé ~ 
nim cha Kama —-rijaguru ~ bhikshu—pandita— 
Sri-Dharmmarakshita —-charaninam = 4-chandra ~ 

1. srkkam sama[rppijt@. = .- 

From the above passage we learn that a king named Buddhaséna was ruling over 
Bédh-gaya at the time when Sri-Dharmmarakshita, the religious preceptor of the king 
of Kama (Kumaon), came to visit the place. Another inscription too, dated in the year 
1813 of the Nirvdna era, mentioning the name of Aéokachalla,!4 and likewise discovered 
at Bédh-gay4, tells us that at the time when Dharmmarakshita visited the place and was 
there engaged in superintending the construction of a certain gandhaku#i by a prince 
named Purushéttama, Bédh-gayA was under the rule of a king who belonged to the Chhinda 

7 ‘There are five letters visible on the plate which no doubt form tho name of the place whence the 
record has been issued. But I fail to clearly read them, 

8 Thia portion waa completely misread by Pandit Vidyavinod 

9 Read oropya mata ia superfluous, 

1 Should be corrected to bAar-tim. = Should perhaps be corrected to ify-dding. 

3 Read Afokachalla déniniitn, 

५ Flees supposed that he is not the same king whose fecords we have got, of the years 51 and 74 of 
the Lakehmansséna era—JRAS., 1909, 348-49. Bat Mr. Banerji has since satisfactorily shown that the 
éwo are identical—J ASB., N. 8., DX, 272-73 
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family.!5 The presumption is therefore natural that ho is the same as Buddh 
father of Jayaséna of our inscription. It is interesting to note that before the family of 
Buddhaséna came to power in Pithi, there ruled in this part of the country another family 
of Pith! lords called the Chhikkéras, They were connected, through matrimony, as.we 
know from the Sirn4th inscription of Kumaradévi, with the Gihadavala kings of Benares, 
and Bidh-gayaé must bave been under them, at least in the time of Gévindachanc 

dates range from a.D. 1114 to 1165.1" These ChhikkOras seem to have been dis- 
possessed of their territory towards the end of the 12th century a.pD. by a new family 
of Pithi rulers, ‘viz. the family of Buddhaséna. It is very likely, that it was he who first 
established the greatness of the Chhinda line; because, in his inscription, there is no 
mention of his predecessors and in the inscription of his son Jayaséna too, the genealogy is 
carried back to hid father only. It has, however, been assumed that these individuals, wiz, 
Buddhasena and Jayaséna, represent, though indirectly, the family of the 8६795 who for about 
a century and a half ruled the political destinies of Bengal. Thus Mr. Jayaswal writes: २1 “This 
inscription now proves that the neighbouring district of Gayi remained under a scion of the 
Sénafamily in the time of Muhammad ijn Bakhtyar." But let us see if this inference is logical. 
Considering the fact that these kings have their names ending in Séna and that 
Taranitha in his list of the later Séna kings mentions one Buddhaséna, it no doubt. 
seems tempting to suppose that they belonged to the Sena dynasty; but, according to Tira- 
१9६18 himself, this Buddhaséna was succeeded by his son, whose name is not Jayaséna 
but Haritaséna.'® Thus no other evidence can be put forward {3 connect this family 
of rulers with the 8608 dynasty save and except the name-ending Sina on which 
however, we cannot Isy much stress. Moreover, there is absolutely no proof that the 
Séna rule really survived in the heart of Magadha immediately after the Muhammadan 
invasion. On the other hand, in the Tabkati-Nasiri (p. 558) there is a definite assertion 
to the effect that the Stnas continued to rule for a considefable period after the passing 
away of Lakshmanasina, in the country of ‘Bang,’ i.e. Eastern Bengal, and not on the 
Bihar side. Again, at the time of the Muhammadan invasion, as it follows very clearly from 
the aame authority, there was absolutely no trace of the Séna power in Bihar. As a matter 
of fact, Bakhtiyar passed through it and came upon Bengal where only he could find the Sénas 
ruling. At any rate, even if a portion of Magadha were under the successors of Lakshmana 
séna during this period, their central power rested not in Bihar but in Bengal. Again, only 
theuseof the Lakshmanasénaera at BédhgayA or Tirhut is not in itself any definite proof of the 
continuance of the Sénarule in Bihar, Under those circumstances, therefore, it cannot be 
maintained that at a later period, the Sénas became masters of Magadiis and called themselves 
Pithipatis—a title which they did not adopt even during their palmy days when they actually 
carried their victoricus arms through Magadha. Then again, we never find the title Acharya 
attached to the name of any Séna king in the whole range of Séna inscriptions, Another 
important point, however, on which I should lay special stress, ia that the Muham- 




















= This inference is based on the following verse: Prakhydtas hi Sapddalaksha-dikhan-kehmapdla 
chiddmanim dflaik irfmad = Afokachallam = api yé nafrd vinfya करत तात | attra = CAchhinda-narindram 
Indra-sadrifars bhrashfé munfh idsand athity-dddhdram = ascu chakéra param dicharyyamn kalow 
durjjayd 4 —Above, X, 342, v. 11.—+/, also Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar's remarks, ibid, 1913, 84, 8 8 

* See Kielhorn's Synchronistic Table for Northern India. 


ण JBORS,, IV, 266. 4 Above, IV, 357, 
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madan invasion took place 17 ताः about 4.7. 1199 and after that according to Taranitha 
came the later Sénas who were subordinate to the Turushkas or Muhammadans.'” The 
first of this series of subordinate Sénas is Lavaséna IL wno was succeeded by Buddhaséna. 
The latter, if Taranatha is to be believed, should, therefore, naturally be placed much later 
than +. 1202 and as such could not probably be the father of Jayaséna. 
Text, 0 
Orn?! svasti || ** Sriman —-Mah4bidhi-puram ** purinam parampam *4 - 
riuam niyatam Jindnim | hy = acdhvasthitanim sthiti— 
r=asti yatra sambédhayé ?4 Badhitards = talam cha || [1*] 
96 Srimad—Vajrasan4ya sthala -jala—sahitah Kottha—- 
ja—grima 97 ésha 4-chandrirkkam pradattas = tad —adhivasata ~ 
कह Maigalasvami—bhikshd) | hasté sri -Sitnghalasya** 
tripitaka —kritinal) Cisanikritya rajia nir-vy4— 
job Saptaghatté halakara—ka({li]td?” Buddhasén—Atmajé 
{na} || [3*] 30 [क्क + dinam = कलक gramam JayasOnah sa bhipatih | 
[Pi] thi-patir = uvach - édam = Ach&ryah satyavag = vachal | (3*)]°? Vamié 
11. madiyé yadi ko= pi bhipa’ sishté § thava dushtata ~ 
12. च vinashtal| vyatikramam ch = tra kardéti tasya ६६ ~ 
13. tah kharah sikarikA cha mata || [३१] || Lakshmana-— 
14. sénasy™ = Mtita~rajye __M4._sénasy" = Gtita—rajye*? Sam 83 Karttika Sudi 18, Sam 83 Karttika Budi 15. 
ख Loe. cit. See also ए, A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., 421-2. 
ॐ From the orginal stone. Above the writing there is a representation of Buddha seated in the 
bhdmi-~spardamed-d under the Bodhi.tree, and the sun and the moon on both the sides, showing perhaps 
the permanency of the grant. Fora similar representation cf. Epi. Ind, IX, PL opposite p. 262. 
> Expressed by a symbol. = Motre: Upajati, 
“Mr. Panday reads it as pradmi. To show that it is not so one has got to compare these two 
letters with prada in pradafia (L 5) and pura in purdaar (1, 1) occurring just after the word in question 
Further, the reading prada would offend against the metre and render the construction grammatically 
impossible. If wahdbodhi-pradank ia taken to be an adjestive of bédhi-tards = (alah, which Mr. Panday 
apparently prefers, then the particle cha has nothing to be connected with My reading purum ranoves 
all these difficulties. For ériman-Moahabddhi aa a place name see ¢.g. Epi. Ind., XII, 20; and above 
XVII, 310. ° Bodh-gayd used at this time to be called Mahibiklhi. Cf. Purushéttama's Bhdashderitti 
(III, 3. 137), a work of the 12th century a.p. which cites Mahabodhits gontiemah aa an Dlustration, and 
Cunningham's Mahdtodhi, p. 3. 
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Read porcmpa Read eambo.* ठ Metre : Sragdhari. 

2 The lotuer m has bees damaged = Read irt-Saimhalanya 

ॐ The upper portion of the i-atroke haa peeled off. Read-balité छ Metro: Sléka (Anushtubh). 
*% Wrong for datird, = Metre: Upajati, 


ॐ Bolow the writing there @ an indecent, traditional representation of this curse which is, 
however, not = the first instance that bas come to notice in Bihar,’ as Sir Edward Gait says—JBORS. 
y. 5. For this see also an inscription of Agokachalla, now in the Indian Museum, Caloutta.—Epi. Ind 
XII, 28, pl Cf. also Jo(yo)anyathd huriti fasya gardabhak pitd aikarl métd in a Nigavesddi inscription— 
iid, IX, 164; X, 34 ond 42. The earliest representation of the above figure, so far as it has come 
to my notice, is to be found on a Bharbut relief, in tho Indian Museum. After the word métd 
and before the word Lakshmayjas’nasya there in o blank space, To show the importance of a 
particular proper name in Indian epigraphs a space was occasionally left blank before it. Is the space 
left here to make the name Lakshmanas'na appear more prominent than it would otharwise have been ? 

ॐ The letter त has been ऋ engreved that it looks like «. 

=: Mr. Panday wrongly reads it as rdjya-sam. Butthe é-stroke is very clear. In the two inscriptions 
of Asokachalls also we get ऋ ra yy? Apparently threugh an over-sight this phrase in the above records 
was mis-read by Mr. Banerji as offta.rijya—J ASB., N. §., CX, 271-2; bute Epi. ind,, XII, 29, 3°. 
Curiously enough this erroneous reading hag been supported by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha in his new 
edition of the Prichina-UkAamdld, 185, n. 
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Translation. 
Om, Hail ! 


(५. 1) व invoke the: illustrious, ancient and traditional city of Mahibsdhi wherein 
constantly reside the Jinas अ who are on the Path,”# and also the foot of the Bodhi tree. 
(४, 2}—This village of Kétthala in Saptaghatta, with (its) land and water? and the plough- 
fax, Is Made over without reserve’? to the illustrious Vajrasana, for as long as the sun 
and moon endure, for the residence 41 of the Ceylonese +> monk Maigalasyimin, versed in 
the Tripitakas, in whose hands is (placed) the charter (of the grant) by the king, the son 
of Buddhastna. (v¥, 3)—Having given this village as a grant king Jayaséna, who is 
truthful." (awl is called) Pithtpati (Lord of Pithi) and Acharya, uttered these words 
(v. 4)—If any king of my family, (apparently) gentlemanly, wicked or depraved, violates 
this (granf) his father is a jack-ass and (Ais) mother, a sow. 

On the 15th day of the bright-half of Karttika, of the year 83 since the (commence. 
ment of the) reign (now) passed ++ of Lakshmanaséna 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SOTES FROM OLD FACTO Y RECORDS. | rasing disputes among the Casts none shall be 
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12. Restrictions on Religious Buildings built heneeforward without the permission of the 
, and Festivals. | Governour and Council, 
7 Janurary 17191. Consultations of Fort St. No colours [fags) for the Future shall be us‘d 
George. Whereas great number's of these amal] ¢. (aie ॐ सवः but the English यण 
Pagodas have been clandestinely built, without) ००७१ ४ the mame of St, Georges colours wi 


hite Feild ond red cross. (Madras Publia 
the knowledge or permission of the Government, | ठ vol. 87), 











and more are daily begun upon, which tend to’ RCT. 
= Sam-L5udh in the causative means “ to callte.” See Monier Williams, s.r, 
¥ J¢. the Buddhas, past, present and future: Mr Panday's translation is ‘Conquerors,’ For 
Tinas meaning past, present and future Boddhas cf. Suearaeprabhd ed. Sarat Ch. Das (Buddh. 
Text Soc.) 33. Th» passage reminds one of the list of sacred places where the Bédhisatvas were 


redeatined to live for all time. See above, AX XII, 60.8), 

* Jc, to salvation. The word addvan here meant the Hodhi-mdrga, १.९. the Path of Knowledge. 

* (1, sajalasthala of other records. % J.e. free. 

" The word adAieasati has been taken to mean a ‘monastery by Mr. Panday, though along with 
that Mr. Jayaswal suggests that it could also mean the residence of the monk. This latter alternative 
explanation appeals to meas the more natural ons. Masai no doubt means technically o Jaina temple, 
(Pischel, Grammatik, ई 207) and it is also wellknown that its Prikrit equivalent is vasahi or vasahibd 
an? Kannada tadbhava basedi or (चन्द (Hultasch, Epi. Ind., VIE, 200, च. 1 and Kielhorn, Epi. Ind. 
IX, 148, nos, 4-5); but nowhere do we mvet with a word derived from adAi and pas to denote the senses 
of temple, either in Jaina or Buddhist literature. The word should therefore be better taken in the sense 
of* settlement * or * residence,’ 

© For the use of the honorific dri before the faddhite form of ® place-name of. 1 
ineaning ‘come from Samatate’, ina Bidh-gaya inscription—See ASR., 100&9, 158. 

^ Regarding the word satyacdt Mr. Panday says that this is an epithet’ of king Jayastna and 
may be compared with the same epithet in the Deopira -inscription of Vijayasena. But unfortunately 
it has escaped his attention that the word safyoradk to be found in |, 10 of the epigraph, in the [५ १ । 
नवय kasthabhiteau which refers to Hemantasens, is not an epithet at all for the simple reason that 
it does not qualify anything. Kielhorn accordingly transinted the clause, ‘in his throat true speech,” 
etc. Epi. 43., 1,312 Satysvdk in our inseription is a Bahuvrihi compound, whereas in the other one 
itis & KRarmathiraya compound, and as such it would be wrong to take the latter as an attributive. 

^ This reodering is after Kielhorn—above, XIX, 2 
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NOTES ON GURRENCY AND COINAGE aMONG THE E 
(Continued from p. 42.) 
pea: Useful Tables, p. 31, tells us a good deal about ywetnj, yowetnee as he writes 
` ॐ; and among other things that it was the standard in his time He calls ywetni "(त्न 
leafed) Gower, or star silver ;" and says it was “so named from the starry appearance of 
the melted litharge on its surface," He further remarks that it was sometimes written by 
Europeans, rowanee, rowni, and roughanee. As to ite quality he says the legal ( १ standard) 
touch was 85% of $" but that the average 60,000 télas of ywetni “in the late Ava remit- 
tance” turned out 2 dts. worse owing to a loss of more than 1% in melting from the exterior 
scorim. 

Ywefnt must also be the silver referred to by Crawfurd (Ava, p. 410) as used for the 
payment of fines to the so-called Courts in his day (1827), for he says they were paid in 
tickals of silver of 10 per cent. alloy, This fickal was taken by English merchants in the 
early part of this century at half-a-crown.1" 

In his examination by Mr, Crawfurd in 1826, Mr. Gouger (afterwards author of 
The Prisoner in Burma) speaks constantly of tickals of “flowered silver‘ 14 in valuing 
produce. Mr, Judson, the well-known missionary, used precisely the same expression 
in the same circumstances!’ That “* flowered silver" meant ywetn! or standard silver, 
we gather from Symes, writing > generation earlier, and also from Cox, who Wrote a 
year later than Symes. The observant author of Two Years in Ava, p. 2380, also must 
have meant yuwetnf, when he says, “The flowered silver is the least adulterated wit}, 
alloy.” 

Symes, in his account of the Burmese currency a5 he found it in 1795, goes conis- 
derably wide of what mast have been the true facts. He was aware that “the quantity of 
alloy varies in the silver current in different parte of the Empire, At Rangoon it ix 
adulterated 25 per cent. At Amarapura, pure, or what is called flowered silver, is mout 
common. In this Istter all royal dues are paid.” Here he evidently refers to ywetnj or 





> Crawiurd, dea, p. 440; Symes, Ava, p. 327. 

व Groeneveldt's extracts from the New Tang History ( ap. 618-906), Bk. 222, Py 2, in Indo-China, 
2nd Ger., Vol. I, p. 142, seems to allude to amelting like this, when he quotes as to Java (Kaling) :-— 
“They cut leaves of silver and use them as money." The Burmere expression for “ flowered silver = is 
ngwtbwin {silver flower), which Stevenson, Dict., ०.९.) explainsas “a flower that appears on the surface 
of good silver, thence called Sowered ailver.” The expression “flowered silver” indeed seema to have 
been known in China, for Yule, Marco Pojo, Vol. 11, p. 0, quoting Pauthier's extracts from the 
Yuensge, or Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, saya that“ on the issue of the paper currency of 1257 the 
official instructions to the local treasuries to issue notes of the nominal Value of two strings, j.<., 
2,000 wen or cash, for every ounce of‘ flowered ailver.""' 

५5 Crawturd, Ava, Appendix, pp. 13, 58, Tf. See also Bymes, Ava, p, 327; Cox, Burmhan Empire 
pp. 39, 317, 321; Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, p. 222, See also Gouger, Prisoner iy Burma, 
p. 14, where boatmen are paid in fickals of “flowered silver,” Flowered silver waa standard silver in 
Pegu about a.p. 1700, A. Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. II, p. 421. 
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Standard silver, as his table given below shows; but this “standard” silver of the Court 
was never “ pure” silver, or anywhere near it, He writes :— 

“The several modifications are as follows :-— 

Rouni, or pure silver, 

Rounika, 5 per cent, of alloy, 

Hounize, 10 ०6. do. 

R “, ॐ do. do 

Moowadzoo, 25 — do. do. 

Woombo,4* ॐ do ` do.” 
ount'' is merely a rough attempt to transcribe ywetni into English characters (yr in this 
as in many Burmese words, and the ¢ ie hardly heard): rounike is perhaps for ywenig:, a 
lump of ywetnt: rounizee— yweintsl, a piece of ywetni: rowasece, perhaps = ywelsi, a piece 
of leaf, or flowered silver: 19 moowadzco, I can only conjecture to be mojo, a gold standard, 
to be described later on: woombo, there is little doubt, must stand for wun-b'd, i.¢., official 
“pure” silver, I think we may, therefore, take it that whatever Symes was told as 
to alloys referred to yweint as the standard, and that he was either misinformed about or 
misunderstood the vernacular terms for the various classes of alloyed silver,!® 

The question, however, as to what was meant by “flowered silver” may be looked 
upon as set at rest by the observations of Malcolm in his Travels, Vol, II, p, 200. He 
there tells us:—"' The price of a thing is always stated in weight, just as if we should 
say in answer to > question of price, ‘an ounce’ or ‘a drachm,’ When an appearance like 
crystallisation is upon the centre of cake, it is known to be of a certain degree of alloy 
and is called ‘flowered silver.’ Of this kind which is called Huetnes [ywetul] the tickal is 
worth fifteen per cent. more than the Siccs rupee. The Dyng [dain] has the flowered 
, Sppearanoe all over the cake in larger and longer crystals.” Flowered silver, then, meant 

firstly ‘ ywetni,’ and secondly ‘dain,’ 

That Symes, irrespectively of the above remarks, meant ywetni silver when he speaks 
of standard or recognised payments is proved by his remarks, Ava, p. 317. Talking of 
the military tax, he says:—“ Commonly every two, three or four houses are to furnish 
among them the recruit, or to pay 300 tickalin money, about £40 to £45." Taking the 
English pound to be in his day Rs. 10, then 300tickals are equal to Re. 400 to Re. 450, or 
1 tickal—= Res. 1-5-0 to Rs. 1-8-0. In other words, he reckoned the tax in ywetni silver. Cox, 
however, intending, I think, to speak in terms of yweini silver, works out the fickal 











(Burmhan Empire, p, 44) at Rs. 1.4.0, when valuing the outturn of the Yénangyatung oil 
wells, 90 | 





प ‘The variants of this word are given later on. 

«Cf Java we read in the Chinese New Hist. of the Tang Dynasty >—* They cut leaves of silver and 
use them samoney.” See note 14 above. ` 

™ As Inte ax 1889 1 was given equivalents in lead for silver in terms of ywetni. It should be 


in these pages. 


remembered that Col. Symes was a real pioneer, and though his book shows him to have been an acute 


™ In an account of these wells, communicated in 1801 to Asiatic Researches, Vol. ¥ 33, Co 
says distinctly :—* The cost of sinking # new well is 2,000 tecals flowered silver + a sig gr 
41.68 rupees." the country, Ai) 
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Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 450, writing in 1870, says :— The amount 
remitted from the various districts of Psgu before ths sssond Anglo-Burmsss War [to the 
King ] has been ascertained with soms approach to accuracy. The revenue was paid in 
rwek-nee [ywetni ] silver and taking a viss (lbs. 3.65) or 100 tickals of this 88 equal to 
Ks. 130,*! the annual remittances were, etc. ” 

Horace Browne, in his account of the District of Thayetmyo, 1874, pp, 95f,, 1O1M., 107 and 
111, makes, forthe present subject, most valuable notes on Burmese currenc y and revenue 
at all dates from 1783 to 1852, and he says distinctly that the revenue was collseted in 
yiwetnt silver which he calla 35 “ § per cent. alloy,"" no doubt under a misapprehension. At 
any rate, he gives, in every instance, a statemont of the rupee value of the old revenue, which 
is stated in viss of silver, and his calculations show that the fickal of revenue wag worth 
about Rs. 1-7-0. This proves that it was paid in ywelni even if General Browne had not said 
80 17 5 Many words. On one occasion there was, however, a remarkable divergence from 
this standard. On p. 90 it isatated that the Myédé township was greatly harassed by the 
officials of Kings Thérawadi and Pagan (1 to1852), and that “sums were wrang from the 
people with the maximum of oppression and extortion.” There are seven separate caleula. 
tions in rupees of the value of the silver extorted in viss at this period, In each case the 
calculations work out ata trifle over half a rupee per fickal, showing that the demand must 
have been paid in a very debased silyer, worth about 30 per cent. only of ywetnt 

In La Loubére’s time, 1683, the practice in Slam was clearly to refer to a standard silver, 
the stamped tickal, Thus he says in the quaint English Translation 93:—“Some informed 
me, 48 a thing very remarkable, that the Siamese sold course Silver by weight, because they 
had seen in the Market that Commodity in one of the Scales, and silver Money [stamped 
tackals] which serv'd as a Weight inthe other. The same Names do therefore signifie the 
Weights and Money both . . . Gold is a Merchandize amongst them, and is twelve times the 
value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both the Metals.” ® 

Y wetni silver was current as a standard in Kiang Tung In 1836, as is shown by McLeod's 
valuing wholesale prices there in ywetn{,!° 

The Kings of Burma seem 10 have kept their treasure in pigs of silver presumably of 
standard quality, Here is Mr. Gouger’s interesting account of the Treasury in 1829.26 
The King “ took his walk to the Shwai-dyke [(Shwedaik = Treasury], in front of which, 
exposed in the open air, were arranged some hundreds of fogs of pure silver, shaped like 
pieces of ships’ kentledge, but unfortunately for me, wanting the handle with which kent- 
ledge is furnished for the convenience of lifting. The King made some remark about them. 
‘Your Majesty,’ said I, ‘ must have honest subjects: in my country they would be stolen.’ 
‘They are too heavy,’ he rejoined, ‘They cannot be lifted; each piece weighs 100 viss,’ * My 
countrymen are very strong—they would walk away with them on their shoulders. I could 
almost do it myself, Your Majesty." ‘Try,’ said tho King, ‘if you can lift one, 1 will give it 
you.’* The caleulation ran through my head in an instant—365 Ibs. av. of pure silver ! 











© An interesting variant of value to that usually given, viz., Rs, 125. 

ॐ Fide pp. 101, 103. 

= A New Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, Vol. I, p. 72: see Bowring, Siam, Vol, 1, 
p. 257f., where the custom is shown to be the same in 15955. 

ॐ See also Mandelalo, Travel, Eng. ६७२९ Vol. II, p. 130. 

© Parl, Papers, House of Commons, No, 420 of 1869, pp. 61, 81. 

> The Prisoner in Burma, p, 1111 
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It is worth tryingfor at ७] ७४८8, = was young and not deficient in strength. Up went 
one foot of the login an instant, and I believe the Golden Foot was for the moment 
terrified lest I should run away with it, Had there been a handle I should certainly have 
accomplished the feat of lifting it: but the sharp edge of the block cut my hands like a 
knife and I was obliged to give it up, amid the bantering laughter of the King and his 
Courtiers.” 

It may not be out of place to note here the light that the existence of this standard silver 
in the XIXth Century after Christ—standard by custom and rightly described by Yule as 
“understood to be the medium of payment when no. stipulation as to kind of money is 
made''—throws upon a transaction recorded as having taken place in the very dawn ol 
Biblical history.*7 When Sarak. died, 85 8 stranger in the land of Heth, at Kirjath-arba, 
“the same is Hebron in the Jand of Canaan,” Abraham wished to treat with Ephron, the 
son of Zohar, for the sale to him of the caveof Machpelah, ‘which is in the end of his 
field." ‘'Foras much money as it is worth ye shall give it me,” And Ephron answered, 
“ The land is worth four hundred shekels of silver." So “Abraham Weighed to Ephron 
the silver . . . four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the merchant,” ३३ 

Abraham, then, did precisely what a purchaser in Mandalay would have done a few 
Years ago: he paid for his land by weight of silver of the ordinary recognised standard.?? 

Thak’wi, of about the same fineness as ywetni, is used in Bamd chiefly, and is said 
to be extracted by the Chinese across the border. It is really known. by its spongy 
appearance on its reverse surface, and by the rings caused by the settling down of the 
molten metal on the obverse surface. ‘T'wo specimens are shown in figs. 7 and 8, Plate I. 
The latter has been chipped for use 

It is possible that this is not of Chinese, but of Shan make, as, ina plate facing 

p. 315 of his Among the Shans, Colquhoun gives & picture of ‘‘cast silverin use in the 
Independent Shan States, which from its appearance is Thdkwd. silver.’ 20 Colquhoun, 
however, gives no explanation of this, and, I may add here, of many another Plate in 
the book. 

Descending from and concurrent with the specially named qualities of silver, there 
is @ large quantity of recognised alloyed standards with local names signifying the amount 
of alloy contained in the lump. The Taungwin Mingyi, second minister to King Thibi, 
gave me & list of twenty-two from memory, but the ordinary trader only recognises about 
eight.” 
if |g. The passage is, however, supposed to be a late interpolation कल Ridgeway, Origin प्न passage is, however, supposed to be a late interpolation : poe Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, 

= Compare with this a ion that ०8८ ante, Vol, XXVI, p, 209, as taking place in 
4.D. 1794. So also did Mrs. Judson always “weigh out money at Ava in 1829. See Wayland’s 
Memoir of the Ker, A. Judson, pp, 252, 275, 296. So did the merchants in Cambodia in 1831, and in Siam 


in 1833 (Moor's Indian Archipelago, pp. 56, 202, 205). So also did the people of Borneo in a,p, 977 
(Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I, p. 229). | 
क The whole sale recorded in the 23rd Chapter of Genesis, whence these quotations are taken ५ 
replete with customs still obtaining in North Indis. Other Biblical references to aimilas coe” 
transactions in precurrency days are:—Gen. xvii. 13; xx. 16; xxxiij, 19; स. 21; Exod, tere 15 
Job, xiii. 11; Judges, ix. 4; xvi. 5; xvii. 2f.; 1 Sam. ix. 8; xxiv. 24; 1 Chron. xxi, 25; 29; xxxiii. 
18; Era, vii. 25, < | 4 
™ Names for qualities of silver do not appear to be constant throughout the coun 
instance. I have known Shin chdlgn silver called thdgwd. wt the. country, eg., in this 
= Bee Phayre, Int, Num. Or., Vol. Tl, Pt. 1, 7, 38, Who, however, uaa very imperfect note 
the point. Yule, Aes, p- 345, says that the silver standards varied from pure to 60 per cont. alloy. sa 
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The Lists as respectively given me are as follows 


Taungwin Mingyi's List 
Looking on 6’) as pore silyer™! and on dain and ywetnf as nearly pure, the Minister 
proceeded with his list thus:— 

















Ee... oe 





Tamatke -» Re, jJalloyin Rs, 10 — gilver (५५) 7} % 
1111 Cin Co gees A oF १8 55 10 8४ | 45 | 
Thong: matke 5 9.1." न्क ष “ ५ 92) ,, 
॥\ ute 111 BOG गी Hidden" ae 
1 
Séngajatke क. च. me gy 16 ay i FF 100 ॥4 | 85 १ 
Tajatko’ni’mags =. = 17 miley 100 wr. Wet BB, 
* Naséges =. ee 5.20; ,, Re de ret! AC eBOt. 
Asekké ot om vay 1120 = {4 1564, 
Théngzige ait =e) pete Oe gal - {= ol क्त र 70, 
म्ये ogy 38. „1, न्ने व 
Léxigé = १.०. + ज. चि, Tee: a3 : 60 . 
Lezéngagé a 01) gg epg emer MD : 09 ,, 
Ngazége - Te pe A te eee gd = 50. ,, 
Ngazengage भ 1 0 ५1 । 45 
Chaukségé ad. नय gps 100 - , 4 ,, 
(णना -, ` ,. , 6 , 10) = eee, a 
Ko'ti'stgé iy 4 » 10) र zt oe 
Ko'ni'singige ,. ,, , 5 coer ">+ ath 
Shi 'sége #, oe) + GO en , "ती 9. Lat 
Shi'séngage vid "= Oe ap a 3 10 
Kézegé et Soe > -99 ५॥ ~ + Ie", 
Traders’ List, 


The eight kinds of silver used ordinarily in the bag»: are, in terms of 6" silver, as 
follows :— 


Tamatké == 974 %, Neimaigs == 95 9 Thoéngmatks == 92 4°), 
Tastge =—99 %. Ngimatks = 97) 9/ Séngajatké == 85 %. 
Nesigs == 8) % Tajatko'ni'maigé == 83 ९८ 


The shi'segé, or 80% alloy, quality is, however not uncommonly met with 


“ Rupee silver” is chaukmdg?, i.¢., 6 mis alloy in 100 mis, or 04 per cent. of 05 silver 
Of this fact we have two very interesting proofs, In Judson's iaglish and Burmese Dictionary 
1849, we have ^" rupee—tchaulmné ९ difga,” 1.६, = six-md coin and in Lane's English «nd 
Burmese Dictionary, 1841, we have precisely the same info-mstion : while in Judson we 
have also“ tickal—akyat, showing that the rupee was ther, differentiated from the fickal 
and reckoned chaukmiigé ३ silver 


Yule says, doa, p. 261, in noticing the low classes of silver above: mentioned, that 
all below 50 per cent. silver were liable to confiscation by the King, and that they ‘were 
practically confined to the provinces; He says further that before the: War of 1824 


the currency at Rangoon, which was then a mere provincial seaport, had onky 25 
percent.of silver in it and after the War but 10 per cent.% 


sr, BL Whlehis ia nots by the anys. Bes Friesen Tadd Qo नल not, by the way. See Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 50. i 


iE hemes er on # carefnl of the two boo that Judeon ig more indebted 
व, one to infer. = । or 


M See aleo Symes, Ava, p. 987. 
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In 1786 Flouest sayg*S that in Rangoon the best silver was of ten per cent, alloy, and 
that silver of 25, 30, 40, and 50 per cent. was current, He gives a letter in full from 
ˆ" Bassim "’ [ Bassein|, dated “le 15 Sbre, 1784” in which the writer says he “had settled 
an account, which at the present moment has reached 735 ficals, or ‘roupis', of 25 
per cent.” 

` Anderson in Mandalay to Momien, p. 44, has an unconscious and exceedingly inter. 
esting note on the manufacture of léz¢gé: silver (40° alloy), He says that at Bam in 
1568, 1 few persons were employed in melting silver for currency. “To six fichals of pure 
silver purchased from the Kakhyens [Kachins], one tickal eight annas of copper wire are 
aided, and melted with alloy of as much lead as brings the whole to ten tickals weight.” 

Strettell, Ficus Elastica, p, 76, has an interesting but confused reference to silver stan- 
ards on information taken from Capt. A. B. Bower's Bhamo Expedition Report, 1868, 
though he says it corresponds exactly with what he fourld to be the case himself, He 
says that the legal amount of alloy allowed in silver is that given below :— 

Nga-yay (— ngazégé3), very rough, containing 1 fikal silver, tikal lead, 2 fikal 
copper. । 

Ah saik-gnway (= asékhé$), rough, contains 1 tikal silver. ॥ tikal lead, ३ tikal copper 

Hnit-mat-gnway (= ‘naségé3), 1 tikal silver, द tikal lead, + tikal copper. 

The only value the above information has lies in the fact that it shows how silver 
was alloyed for currency, The standards above referred to would be 50%, 25°, and 
80°, silver respectively: the last being apparently what he understood to be standard 
silver, a long way below ywetnf or real standard silver. 

The specimens figured in Plate I are :—sengdjathé2 , 15 per cent, alloy, fig. 10; aeékka, 6 
25 per cent. alloy, fig. 11, which is the ‘* oyster-shell silver ” of Ridgeway (p. 22); lézégee 
40 per cent. alloy, figs. and 13, The quality of the sengajatka® and as¢kké5 specimens 
could be judged by their appearance, but I had to get the lezégé$ specimen tested by 
the usual assay process before an opinion was passed on it, 

Fig. 12, Plate I, represents a class of silver zometimes met with and called ngwama 
‘mother of silver."" It has a fictitious value, as it is valued a5 & charm, because it contains 
within the bulge (visible in the figure) some grains of sand or grit, probably by an aoci« 
dent in the process of smelting, which make a sound when it. is shaken? 

I have already remarked that value i estimated by reference to silver stendards, and 
hence fineness or touch Is itself reckoned in terms of tickals, mos and 745, or more ९००१९ 
niently nowadays in terms of rupees, annas > and pies. All the names of standards in the 
lists above given are terms directly indicating touch on this principle, 


ऊ Poung Pao, Vol. II, p. 4. Hunter, who waa in Pegu the yout bolas Pac Toung Poo, Vol. I, p. 41. Hunter, who was in Pegu the yeat before Flousst. an. 
$ कदत ( Bes hia Pegu, p, = द eras. ध tho = (क there are three degroe = mulch the 
by law custom ; the 25 per ई 4 = per cent. per cent. The iret b ध) न 
part ; the second one half; the third three-fourtheof alloy.” Tho first has one-fourth 

ॐ The word really means ^= one quart oe ae १ The specimon givey inthe Plate hes ¢] ine 
stamps on it, no doubt the mark of fineness ; 80 this particular piece should be referred to’ the cles 
of stamped lumps. The specimen shown, however, was chosen for ite remarkable freshness न 
मि मान म See Isteron. It ia the etre nt = 








moderately alloyed "’ sil Stevenson ne dace} aa (ne Bame movedmicd i 
from ee {= or feathery sppearanco (mudngwd daung) on the surface of silver moderna? 
alloyed.” My 


= * 
ST With this may be comparpd the term shwimd, “ mother of Bi ld,” which, however, Stay vengon, 
Diet., says ia “pure gold ore,"’ meaning thereby (1) nuggets or gold-dust. over, Stavena: 
# The confusion between mis and annas is nothing new, for Bayfield य ing in 18 30, अ ५ 

Tracts एषठ 7 ज्य and Burmah, p. 229):—“Each Burman Shan, or. Singpho lAbourer » अक (7 


a (about half @ rupee) for permission to dig.” Fiore, be: xusent ate sates Paya six 
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A comparison of Prinsep's tables and statements = with those above given by myself 
will be found a useful contribution towards tks phase of the present subject. I therefore 
record below what he has said word for word in his Useful Tables, merely changing the 
spelling of the Burmese words so as to conform with that above used, | 

In explanation of the terms used, he says, क. ॐ, that the following will serve as 
examples of the mode of evaluating bullion :— | 
Dain, kémidet is dain 9 per cent. better (than कलयत). 
Dain, ngamiidet is dain 5 per cent. better. 


Ywetnt 18 standard (85 touch). 
Ywetni kyath? or taségé, is 1 tikal or 1/10 alloy (meaning 1/10 weight of alloy added 
to standard). # 


लस, तवष्ट, is.6 tens 5 tikal alloy (meaning 65 per cent. alloy added), 
Ywetnijé:, hali is ywetnt (and half alloy). 
At p. 50 he gives the following valuable table of assay, in which the reader will find no 
difficulty in referring his transliterations to mine, 
ASSAY OF AVA SILVER. 


atte Meani | F (Ca lett 
Burmese denomination. Abani acon 5 Touch. 4 > Totch, 100 ether 
Report | in Fd. Rea, 


















Ban (supposed to be pure) ५ | pure silver, = „> | 100 Br. 16.5 150.57 
Kharoobat (shell circled) „| 5 % under silver; 935 | Br, 65 145.16 
Dain, ta Kyatdet  ..  -./10 ,, sbovestandard| 93.5) Br 9 142.28 
Do, Ko moo det 9, do. 92.6| Standard. 141.00 
Do, Sheet moodet .. .| 8 do, 91.8) Wo. 4 138.44 
Do. Kwon, neet moo det ‘ee do, 90.9! Wo, 3 139.08 
Do. nga moo det 5 ५; do, 89.7/Wo. 5 | 
Modain, (alloyed dain) ..  .. : -. | Wo. 42 114.08 
Yowetnee (red flowered or star).. Ava atandard भ 5.0 | ०. 4 0 | 13844 
Do. Kyat gé न «-/10% alloy ..| 77.3] Wo. 14 | 85.8] 132.03 
Do. tehay nga Kyat gé .. ३ do. ..| 73.9 | ०, 38.5] | 116.32 
Do.  nheet tahay gé 20 ,, do. ..| 7.8 | Wo 34 119.217 
Do.  thountshay 8€ 30 ,, do. ..| 65.4|Wo. 72 94.85 
Do. ॥ tebay gé 40 ,, do. .. Wo. 77 8 | 91.65 
Do. nga tshay ge .. ४ (0. ++ do. ..| 56.7) Wo, 88 0} 84.60 
Do. Kyouktshay.. ..|60 ,, do. ..| 53.1 | Wo. 109 4| 71.14 
Do. Khwonnheettsaygé , , | 70 ,, do. - . | 50.0 | Wo, 107 72.42 
Do. sheet tahay gé.. > [9 ,, do. ..| 4.72] Wo. 112 09.22 
Do, Ko tshay gé 0 ,, do. ..| 44.7 | Wo 116 66.65 
Yowetnee gyan .. ज , * | ॐ yowetuee, ए alloy) 42.9| Wo, 131 57.14 
Rangoon Yowetnee = =, 5 per cent. : 90.0|Wo, 4 | 138,44 


than Ava standard, 

~ “A deduction of 1 per cent. should be expected from the produce of Ava Bullion on 
account of the vitreous coat of litharge which adheres to the lumps che | 
~ ऊ Some of the silver given to Prinssp to examine ia probably still in existence in the Indias 
Museu, Calcutta Mint Co Tlostion : see 1९09. 982, 988, 984, न+ 4 still in existence in the Indian, 
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“This table is abstracted from the examination of 35 specimens of silver specially 
prepared in Ava, in presence of the Resident, purposely for the comparison of the Burmese 
with the English assay.” cits +र, 

Phe lowest claes of silyer above noted is that containing 80 per cent. alloy, but Yule, | 
_ dva, p. 345, beats even this low rate by stating that, among the Shans, silver often con- 
tained fully 100 per cent. alloy. This would, however, mean strictly that there was no 
silver left, and what he really means, I take it, is a reference to the ngdzegé or half silver 
‘tandard, which of course contained only 50 per cent. alloy. 

The great number of qualities of silver above noted is thus accounted for by Alexander 
Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. II, 0. 43:—" Silver of any Sort is welcome to them 
(Peguers), It pays the King eight and an Half per cent, Custom. but in lien of that high 
Duty, he indulges the Merchants to melt it down, and put what Alloy they please in it, 
and then pass it off in Payments as high as they can, Rupee Silver which has no Alloy 
in it, will bear twenty-eight per cent. of Copper-alloy , and keep the Pegu Touch, which 
they call fower'd Silver, and if it flowers, it Pasees current.” - 

The above statement refers to dealings at about + 7. 1700 and proves that the stand- 
ard silver of the Peguan Kingdom was of a most inferior quality, for assuming rupee silyor 
to have always been about 94 per cent of 6’), or modern Burmese pure silver, the stand: 
ard of old Peguan flower'd silver must have been about 66 per cent, of ¢" , 40 

1 regret that Ihave been unable to find anywhere a table of Shan Silver standards to 
compare with the Burmese, because it is pretty evident that the two nationalities have in 
reality much the same customs as to currency. A search through Cushing,"s Shan Dictionary 
would unearth a good many of the terms used by the Shins for silver and gold in their ` 
various forms, but unfortunately he never gives any definite renderings of the words. he 
records. However, for future redearch it. is something to have an idea as to what the ` 
terms ate, and so I give here such as I have come across in my many wanderings through 
thie valuable work, 

K’am is gold, and we find, p. 79, am&ik, pinchbeck (mojo); Kamydngpin, very fine soft 
gold. Ngiin is silver, and we have, 0. 122, ngdnkiti, very ` ure silver: ngiinéng, dain 11 silver; 
ngiinmad, alloyed silver incakes. Kid is described as very pure silver, at p. 29° of two 
kinds, kitimais’? and kidpantang, T’énk’s is given at p. 268 as very pure silver, and is 
(१) thakwd silver. And at p. 479 we have léng-ngiin, flowered silver. At p.375 are given 
pir “silver from the crucible, Shan silver, pure, "=the Burmese 00: and at P. 265 we have 
it, “pure silver: " p. 459, lang, = very pure silver.“ 

Then there is at p. 284 ndrani and Adranf, a good variety of gold. evidently the ndyant- 
shwe and ndyaki-shw? of Stevenson's Burmese Dict.; but what standard of gold these words 
represent I do not know, 

My own efforts in this direction are hardly more satisfactory, and I merely give the 
terms for what they may be worth, thus :— 








४० (but १ should be daja). ngiinedai, 
chaubinbauk (but [ think ywetnf is meant). nak’énbitt, 
chaubaukngwé (chawbinbauk) nginmat 

ng wel gn. a miwain. 

méjé (bad quality gold, half gold, billon). taungna, +2 
(lowest quality silver). ngfinpadi, papa, 


(To he continued, ) 
congas oad nite anaes tes isnt mie ie bed द 
।¶ Given as daing to me bye Shin from the Thatdn (Sitd:ig) State 
roa 4२५ uality copper fine.” 
© For (1) taungnam, copper quality or “ copper fine. 
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NEW LIGHT FROM HISTORIC INDIA. 
By Pror, PANCHANAN MITRA, M.A; CALCUTTA. 

Ix the course of my studies of the prehistoric artifacts of India deposited in the 
Indian Museum (as arranged and catalogued recently by Mr. Coggin Brown), I began to 
come across distinct marks of etchings on some neolithic specimens. A list of these 
marks is given here and they are of special interest: not so much as giving us “ marks” 
sometimes similar to those found by Mr. Yazdani fromthe prehistoric pottery of the 
Madras Museum (vide the Journal of the Hyderabad Archeological Society, 1917, pp. 56--79), 
as being almost identical with some signs and seripts of prehistoric Egypt. Already 
the-systematic search in Southern and Western Europe has brought to light marks 
helonging to prehistoric ages from various parts of the Tberian peninsula. Thus Estacio 
‘la Viega ', found them from Fonte Velha near Bengafrim, from Portella, the harbourside 
of Bartholomew de Messines, from Monte de Boi, from the environments of Martin Longu 
aud other places of the provinces of Algarve and Almetjo and also in Minho and raz 
o8-Montes. Soalso Delgado*® reports similar marks from Alcala de] Rio, northward of 
Seville and Gongora Y Martinez,? from Fuencaliente. the cave of the Letreros, cavern 
of Cero del Sol and other places of Andalusia. And the seven signs from Pouca 
d'Aguiar inthe province of ‘Traz-os-Montes in Portugal have been ascertained to be of 
alphabetic value and even to indicate a prayer to the Sun-god by Severo.4 These belong 
tothe early Neolithic period there, which is reckoned roughly as belonging at least to 
S000 8.९. 9 

Similarly when dealing with the later brilliant Bronze Age of the कला culture 
area in the Histoire Ancienne dans ई Antigwite,* in 1804. Monsieur Perrot had felt justified in 
sumniing up as follows :—'The first characteristic whieh attracts the historian’s notice 
when he tries to define pre-Homeric civilisation is that it is a stranger to the 1-अ of 
writing. It knows neither the ideographie signs possessed by Egypt and ‘Chaldza, nor 
the alphabet properly socalled, which Greece was. afterwards to borrow.” Yet in 1893-4 
seal-stones began to be discovered in Greece by Greville Chester’ and Crete by Evans, and 
by the year 1895 it was possible to conclude, not only that the engravings of certain seal- 
stones showed all the characteristics of a system of writing, but even that the script was 
of the nature of a svllabary. If such was the state of affairs in’ Europe, no wonder that 
the reviewer of the Megalithic monuments of the Deccan would pass on with a hasty 
mention of some cup-markings,* and Breeks in his classic Primitive Tribes of the 
Neilgheries, while giving us a plate photographing a prehistoric cromlech at Melur with 
some evident inscriptions, did not care to describe what it was. But the pity is even 

४ Antigwidedes Monumentales de Algarve, Vol. 4, pp. 275, 285, 286-8. coma) Ce प्न Tee 

ग Nuove mefodo de classificacion de las medalias autonomes de Espana, Book I, p. 132. 

9 Ant. त्तं, de Andalawsia (Madrid, 1868), pp. 65,67, 73, 131. 

॥ Aanecropoles dolmenicas de Traz-os-Montes (1903), Vol, 1, pp. 757. 

$ Vide Sudwest Europaische Mepalithkultur und ihre Bezichungen zum Orient, by Dr. ©, Wilke, 
(1912), p. 46. 

£ English ‘Translation, p. vi. 

1 Vide Man, 1903, Art. No, 28. 

§ Proceedinga of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, 1670, p 55. 
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Bruce Foote, while pointing out that some of the prehistoric potteries contained `" owner- 
ship-marks”’, and giving us in one of his plates (No, 47) of his second volume of Prehistorie 
and Proto-historic Antiquities some interesting pottery “marks"’, did not think they were 
worth a passing thought. Jt was only in 1917 that Mr. Yazdani, while conducting some 
excavations in Hyderabad cairns, being struck with the notable similarity of some 
prehistoric pottery marke with the Brahm script, his memory being still fresh with the 
inscriptions of the Maski edict, which he had to copy down, undertook a list of these 
marks which he published in a table as already mentioned. But so much were the 
Indian antiquarians prepossessed by the idea of tho, lateness of Indian script that the 
thought of its occurring in prehistoric artifacts in India got no place in their minds and = 
Mr. Coggin Brown naturally failed to notice that there were not only isolated marks on several 
but also continuous signs on two which bore his catalogue number. As soon as it was clear 
to me that definite continuous marks occurred on two Indian Neoliths I at once realised 
the immense value of these finds on the question of the origin of Indian script, and I Jost 
no time to hasten upstairs to subject these specimens to the sound epigraphic knowledge 
of the officer in charge, Profeasor D, R. Bhandarkar The eminent professor has already 
been kind enough to refer to these finds and now he deciphered one satisfactorily by finding 
out that the signs looked like primitive Brahmt characters reversed and holding the thing 
before 8 mirror gave a reading which we would see has been corroborated by other evidence, 
The two Neoliths bearing continuous signs come from almost contiguous parts of North. ` 
Eastern India, the one from Assam and the other from Bihar 
The first one is a well-polished celt. sharpened at the edge and narrowed near the tap 
in the characteristic manner of specimens from Assam though not formed into well defined 
shoulders like some other beautiful artifacts of the locality. It bore the Catalogue No, 998 
and apparently could not be traced after having been catalogued What was remarkable 
about the script was a continuous line at the bottom which evidently had run into a 
perpendicular at the left extreme. This no doubt indicated that the script ran from right 
to left. It is hardly worth the while to point out that such writing has been considered to 
be the most ancient form in historical India and also that such specimens of Brahmi and 
Kharoshti have been reported from Eran and North-Western India and none from the 
North-East. Moreover, the continuous line at the botiom naturally reminded me of the 
plate number XXXIV of Estacio da Viega’s Antiguidades monumentales de Algarve + figuring 
an inscription from Fonte Velha near Bensafrim in Bezirk-Lagox, Portugal, which our 
Neolithic signs resemble moet in the bold linear type of character measuring alike in both 
the cases nearly one mm. in length and ending also in % perpendicular at the left side of the 
line. It did not seem to have become independent of the bottom line or to have developed 
into the well-marked art of the linear seript from Crete, tables of which have been given 
by Mr. Solomon Reinach in ~= Anthropologie, 10 Besides the bottom lice and the 
perpendicular at the left extreme, four distinct signs lying clearly apart from each other 
may be easily differentiated from each other. It is rather fortunate that within the 
last ten or twelve years prehistoric palwography is being placed more and More on & very 
sound footing by a comparative study of the nulierous signs unearthed irom the Iberian 
peninsula, the Mediterranean culture area and prehistoric Asia Minor and Egypt. A 
systematic table of the signs have been given long ago by Home in his Natur-und 
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Urgeschicte des Menschen ancl the latest can be found in the सला 11 from the 
learned pen of Doctor क. M. Flinders Petrie. If we take for granted that similar signs 
have similar acrophonic value ond alphabetic character (which is not much doubtful) 
then we can read with the help of the last table at least three signs. The sign on the 
extreme left “1ty" is set down without any difficulty as identical with the Egyptian “ ष" 
and also Carian sign for “ Y " and ‘he third from the left similarly tothe sign for “ [ '' is 
both these places, We should have been surprised if some of the signs from Assam had not 
presented some difficulty when being judged by a key which bolds good of things from far- 
off Egypt. The second sign from the left resembles more a reversed Aéokan“ ga"’ with 
the two lines more at right angles than the prehistorie Egyptian sign for: "ह" which 
can be said to be areversed Asokan “ ga'’ with a short line joining the lower end at an 
acute angle. ‘The fourth sign from the left appears to be even much more primitive. It 
harks back to the flag-like sign from the dolmens of Alvao in Portugal, but with this 
difference that the loop at the right hand top is not closed in the Assam specimen. It 
possibly represented the “ A" vowel-stroke. The final perpendicular may be taken as 
a repetition of the ^" I” sign only joiped at the bottom and lengthened a little or it might 
mark the end of the script in the same manner as the parichchheda mark at the end 
of a sentence in later days in India. Thus putting things together we get roughly a 
reading like “ Y.G1.A." 

Now the surest test of the correctness of a reading is when it admits of a rational 
explanation and bears a meaning. In India alone probaly of all countries of the world 
the hard setting of different cultures at different stages can be definitely ascertained, and 
thus to the wonder of the prehistoric archeologist he can actually hear the language 
spoken which was perhaps the dominant tongue of a pushing race long before the Semitisa 
tion or Aryanisation of the world. Our hopes have not been belied and turning to the 
primitive tribes of Assam whence came our Neolith, we had little difficulty in tracing the 
meaning. A Khasi vocabulary and grammar would at once point out that “I” is the 
diminutive article of both genders as ‘‘U "is the masculine and “ Ka” the feminine 
article and “ gyo’’ in Burma and “ khiw " in Khasi means a hoe, primitive in shape but 
still in use locally. Now, why a spale should be written a spade ora hoe, is clearly realised 
when we find from the following extract how the word is connected with the thunder- 
weapon in folk-lore especially in the neighbouring districts (vide Coggin Brown's article in 
Journal of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, New Series, Vol. V, No. 8, 1909). Thus Mr. Gurdon 
writes in his celebrated book The Khasia!?: ‘* Now the peculiarly shaped Khasi hoe ot 
mo-khiw 13, with its far-projecting shoulders, is merely an enlarged edition of the Naga hoe 
described by Peal and may therefore be regarded as a modern representative in iron, 
although on sn enlarged scale, of the ‘shoulder-headed celts.” Another interesting point - 
ia that according to Forbes, the Burmese name for these stone-celts is mogyo. Now the 
Khasi name for the hoe is mo-khiw. The similarity between the two words seems very 
great. Forbes says the name “mo-gyo"' in Burmese means “Cloud or sky-chain” which he 
interprets “thunderbolt ", the popular belief there as in other countries being that these 
implements fellfrom heaven. .... - When it is remembered that these stone-celta are of 
a different shape from that of the stone-implements which have been found in India (with 


uigi8,I—XI- = - | | 1 | 9 ene editions (MAacommillna), 1914, p. 13.13 
13 *Mo* in Khasi means large, aa “' |" eal! 
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the exception of Chota Nagpur) there would seem to be some ground. for believing that 
the Khasis are connected with people who-inhabited the Malay Peninsula and Chota 
Nagpur at the time of the Stone Age. That these peoples were, what. Logan calls, the 
Mon-Annam may possibly be the case. Mr. Peal goes on. to state “ the discovery’ is 
interesting for other reasons, as it possibly amounts to a demonstration that Logan (who 
it 15 believed was the first to draw attention to languages of the Mon-Annam or Mon- 
Khauver and those of the Mundas and the Khasis) was correct in assuming that at one 
tune the Mon-Annam races and influence extended from the Vindhyas all over the Ganges 
Basin, even over Assam, the northern border of the Ultra Indian Peninsula." So if we 
were disposed. to think that a chance coincidence merely made the prehistoric paleo- 
graphic Egyptian key fit in to an Assam Neolith, the probability of correctness becomes 
more when the meaning is made clear and patent by a systematic anth »po-philological 
cnquiry. What is rather more important -and an. interesting link’ in our arguments is 
convincing proofs have already been Lrought forward by a Jearned savant, Mr, प्र, Frey, 
in 15 in Lgyptiens prehistoriques identifies. avec les Annamites mainly on iinguistic 
grounds, that the prehistoric Egyptians and the Present Annamites, are identical, ‘Thus 
he wrote in page 6: «We mean to state finally and principally and we hope to be able to 





spoken in Egypt in prehistoric epochs, that is to say, 6000 years and more before Christ, was 
none other than what is butspoken to-day by the Annamites and which in the monosylla- 
bic form, as it then was, in some sort orystallised, (as muchas time allowed has maintained ) 
much of its primitive purity.” We have already seen that the Khasi language beara 
marked aflinities with the languages of the Annamite gtoup. It is rather remarkable that 
the Khasis as they are, do not possess the art of writing and in fact they have adopted 
the English alphabet lately for their new growing literature. But stil] tradition is sirong 
among them that {hey possessed the art of writing in some antediluvian: age and they lost 
their book and arts while swimming for life during the flood,!* Lastly, the following 
quotation gives us a clue that this Neolith inscribed Ih 80me ancient Khasi tongue was 
probably used asa token of submission 15 ~" The Rev. H. Roberts in his introduction to 
his Khasi Grammar states that. tradition, such as. it ia, Connects them politically with 
the Burmese to whose king they were up to a comparatively recent date rendering homage, 
by sending him an annual tribute in the shape of an axe, 95 anemblem of submission,” 
To prehistoric archeology, which saw its birth to make Ome Millerian 13 myths melt in air 
and unearthed the cup of Priam and the seals of Tdomeneus’ treasury, which has broughi, 
forth sure proofs of very ancient connections between such Widely scattored tracts as 
Scandinavia or Spain and Crete or Egypt, and which is well nigh inclined to assign to a 
single race the thousands of megaliths. spread. almost all over the world, the connection 
between Neolithic Assam and predynastic Egypt is not much surprising. Some very 
interesting intermediate stages and ‘ missing links’ will he adduced in the next two 





And as botanists would call that land the Teed Fa Rn णा where certain planta are st where certain plants are stil] 
५ Gurdon, The Khasis (2nd edition), p. 10° | 15 Ibid 
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found wild, so anthropologists would tend strongly in favour of the land as the primitive 
and original home where the earliest wild stages are stil) as unmistakably found as the 
later higher developments clearly missed. Lastly, it must be remembered that if Potrie's 
arguments that proto-Ezypt is the ultimate source of all prehistoric signs in Europe and 
Africa, as it possesses the largest number, is sound, prehistoric India is in a much more 
vantage ground, as Mr. Yazdani's already published signs, together with the signs found 
later by himself and me, far outweigh in number those from Egypt. 

With these words I pass on to the other remarkable artifact, the picce of red earthy 
hematite whose very make suggests to Egyptian hieroglyph for representing roughly a 
~" *&* प्रपत joined to the symbol for‘ aah’ feo) , Its immediate deciphering speaks 
volumes of the soundness of the Indian palwography as well as the epigraphic abilities 
of Prof. ए. R. Bhandarkar, whose reading has been more than amply justified by the 
hieroglyphic indication of the value of the artifact itself as well as independent evidence 
from another quarter, I may mention here that another small beautifully shaped 
Neolith (Catalogue No, 20991) is identical in shape with the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
sign for “ Rid "or ^" R'j." 

Coming now to the script itself, we start with the clue of the hieroglyphic 
determinative which gives us the idea that the word is an “ aah-ta’’ ending word, so if 
any doubt remain that the word was to be read from the left to the right is at once 
done away with and we also get the value of the large symbol as ‘TA’ and we have 
already stated that Prof. Bhandarkar’s reading from the purely Indian palxographic 
standpoint gave us the identical value when it was taken for gtanted that it was a 
reverse Brahmi“ Ta", whose existence has always been presupposed from the older 
manner of writing of the Brahmi seript notably in Eran. Similarly the first symbol ` 
on the extreme right was once for all sottled for ^ Ma” though the right hand horn on 
the loop forming a straight line with the right hand side of the loop iteelf showed that 
it was of considerable antiquity—much more anterior to the Eran form. For though 
historic palmography has a tendency to pre-suppose a later date, the straighter. the, lines, 

“prehistoric pal#ography has given once for all the lie direct to it, for the more we go 
back for at least in the history of the prehistoric script in S.-W. Europe we do not often 
get the preceding picture-writing but definite bold stroke, It seems that to the earliest 
manag to the young child it was easier to give indiscriminate dots and dashes rather 
than faithful artistio representations of objects round them not to speak of attaching a 
philosophic or rationalistic symbolical meaning to them, which pre-supposes a considerable 
development of the intellect taking thousands of years in the history of human culture. 
It is for this reason perhaps that the Hieratic has been definitely disproved to be merely 
a cursive development of the Hieroglyphic, aa archeological excavations have given Us a 
long seties of its forerunners at a time when probably the latter was unknown. That 
is why also, perhaps, pre-Columbian Mexico whose civilisation left little to be desired or at 
least was not at all rude and primitive, glonted in the possession of ‘probably the 
best form of picture-writing the world has ever known, In short We Are even 
tempted to say that the palmographist’s occupation is gone in the face of Piette'’s 
epoch-making discoveries of the painted symbols from Masd'Azil of which the modest 
date would be more than 6000 B.c, and which give us the capital letters “K" 
ot “I” or “L” in a form which leaves little to be desired in the twentieth century 
4.p. At least now no one should enter into the question of the origin of the alphabet 
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in any part of the old world without full note of their long tale in the prehistorig dawn. 
These digressions apart, which were entered into merely to show that probably the laudable 
attempts of the great Cunningham to pre-suppose and evolve a fore-running Hieroglyph 

or Pictograph from the existing Brahmi type were but love's labours lost, I pass on to 
the script in question which was deciphered as ‘‘ Maata.”" We have already referred 
to the Acrophonic value of the artifact and now we would point out that "Maata " as an 
euphonym is very common amongst Egyptian sovereigns ( name “Ra-maat’ of 

queen Hatashu or Hatshepshet). The word mat, mat, mat, meaning ‘eye’ also runs 

through several of the Mon-Annam languages to which the Munda of Chota Nagpur bears 
remarkable affinities, e.g, Mon, mat; Stieng, mat: Balnar, mar: Annam, mat; Khasi, 

Khmat (dialectic mat); ( vide Gurdon, p, 206). | 

Before passing on to other questions it is well to consider the probability of the 
knowledge of writing in Neolithic India. Bruce Foote in his masterly second volume on 
the Prehistoric and Proto-historic Antiquities (Nofes on the Ages, ete., p. 15) points out: ` 
“That the Indian people of Palxolithic times did occasionally make drawings and — 
engraVements for specia! purposes, seem, however, more than probable, because implements — 
suitable for the preparation of such ‘lrawings have been found, notably the ‘chert-byrin’ 
from Jubbulpur resembling one from Les Eyzies.”” Thus what Masd'Azil has established 

in Europe, the Jubbulpur ‘chert-burin’ would lead us to in far-off India, namely, that 
alphabetiform signs (Alphabefartige Zeichen) first arose in the transitional period 
between the Palwolithic and the. Neolithic ages. Moreover, graffiti etchings remarkably 
resembling those from the “ Reindeer” period of prehistoric Europe have been reported 
from Neolithic Kapgallu hills of the Bellary District. Similarly Mr. C. प, Anderson has 
reported of the Rock-paintings of Singapore in the Journal of the Bikar and Orissa Research 
Society for September 1918, of which plate 8, depicting the folded palm of a hand, makes a 
near approach to the shape of our piece of Hematite, 

Now not much doubt should remain as to the antiquity of our finds, which was 
collected by competent savants of the Geological Survey and catalogued as a genuine artifact 
of Neolithic India by the unassailable Indian geological and anthropological knowledge 
of Mr. Coggin Brown, as these Egyptian similarities unmistakably point to the same 
mysterious prehistoric connections to whicn I have referred already. At least the mere 
fact that Indian arch#ology, which takes us back to Naks-i-Rustam and Behistun tablets 
of the sixth century B.c., has not a word*to say On this shows how far anterior to that 
period woukl have been the time of the contact of the Egyptian and Indian cultures as 

there can be proved to have been some, by these and subsequent evidence. Here we 
have two Neoliths, one of which we have read with a key supplied by prehistoric Egypt 
and the other harking back to some characteristics which are unmistakably Egyptian, so 
can We not say that they belong toa time when either Prehistoric India was 1 
influenced by predynastic Egypt (for the key which we have usel belongs to pre- 
hieroglyphic aml proto-hieratic period) or vice rersn, oacommon culture wag swaying 
both the lands? Though the prehistoric data from India have not vet been exhausted, 
five catalogues have already enabled me sufficiently to enter ‘into the same interesting 
problem in a second paper on the vestiges of a prehistoric race of India and a third nine 
on the chronology of the Indian early Iron Age and it would be seen that the conclusions, ` 
which prehistoric palmography clearly hints at, would he rendered highly probable by 
a comparative study of some ancient skulls and would almost settle into a valid scientific 
induction by the tests of prehistoric archeology and metallurgy of India. 
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One worl more,—my friend Mr. & Kumar who has piloted me often by 


giving me timely warnings of th pitfalls ahead suggested ‘that these might 
be talismans or tribal sept-marks, It does justice to his strong commonsense and 
clear insight, for on turning over the pages of the Anthropological Journal, Man (1903, 
Article 28), at his suggestion I found that exactly the same doubts were thrown on Cretan 
stones when they were being unearthed in the late Nineties of the last century. But it 
is now held by a comparative study of talismans all over the world, that these are invari- 
ably bored for being uzed as pendants and both our Neoliths betrayed no trace of any 
boring. As to their being sept-marks, the mere fact that we have been able to decipher 
them by a key which reads alphabets and qlso that the reading has been rendered correct 
by the probable meanings which we have found quite suitable renders improbable the 
idea that they were mere uncouth symbols looked upon with reverential or super- 
stitious awe, 

Lastly, the “Maata” of our Neolith, written undoubtedly with reverse Brahmi 
characters according to Prof. Bhandarkar (who was kind enough to point out also that the 
reverse form could not have been «due to its being used as a seal for the signs were 
inscribed or rather etched in Very narrow lines on a Very uneven part and thus could 
not have been meant for impression elsewhere), means a headman or chieftain. We have 
seen it forming a part of Egyptian royal names. It survives to-day curiously enough, 
such is the degradation of words brought about probably by social circumstances in the 
lowest degraded class in India, the cleaners of reftise—the “mehtar” and the “mehtua.’’ 
Russell and, if I remember right, also Risley, have long ago pointed out that the word 
“mehtar” means a prince or head-man. The very depth of the social scale to which 
these peoples have sunk, shows the vast lapse of ages which must have gone by since the 
time these very people were actually princes and chieftains, from which position they sank . 
and sank till the last of Indian primitive conquerors who gave it its dominant culture, the 
Sindhu-bank dwellers—the Hindus—came from the direction of “Ariane = and evolved a 
rigid social system which has shown little signs of any great modification since those 
ancient times, except it be in these days of mass education and British enlightenment. 
So these words, as it were, gives a side-light to those remote Neolithic pre-Aryan times, 
when 9 piece of red earthy hematite much: prized by prehistoric Indiaus, shaped in a 
beautiful symbolical manner and inscribed with a word meaning a leader, might have been 
part of the paraphernalia of some pre-Aryan patriarchal ruler, Now 3 is well known 
that village government has often been shown by others to be of South Indian pre-Aryan 
(Dravidian or pre-Dravidian) origin. And as village government in India was seldom 
touched by the imperial ruler of India and has gone on in much the same way for 
thousands of years, 1 am inclined to think that we can still trace the rule of a Maata in- the 
modern village headman ‘‘Mahto", which word should not be connected by false philology 
with the much later Sanskrit word “Mahat"’'as Prof. Bhandarkar pointed out that ip 
Sanskrit the word fora chief is “ Mahattara २, and « Mahattama”, the comparative and 
superlative forms and not simply ‘‘Mahat.” 1४ seems very probable that the non-Aryan 
word ‘‘Mehetar’’ was identified with Sanskrit ‘Mahattara” and by false analogy the 
superlative ‘‘ Mahattama " also came mto being. About the modern “‘Mahto”™ rule I woukd 
refer to Russell's Tribes and Castes, ete., Vui. I, 2. 386 and Risley’s Tribes and Castes of 
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Bengal, Vol, II, pp. 43-44, and also give the following excerpt from the Census of India, 1911, 
Vol. V, Part I, p. 466 :— > 

“In Shahabad every goala village has a head-man called‘ Mahto’ fora group of villages, 
and in the case of towns for the whole of the town, there isa superior caste Official who is 
called ‘Barka-Mahto,’ i.e. a‘ Mahto’ of 12 villages, When o breach of caste cule takes 
place the village ‘ Mahto ` is first informed about it. In petty cases he gives judgment in 
consultation with the castemen of the village. In serious cases the ‘ Barko-Mahto ` 
is referred to, and general panchayet of all the castemen in the villages under him is 
convoked. Among other sub-castes (except the Goria), the panchayet's jurisdiction is: 
restricted to a group of villages, the head of which is called ५ ‘ Mahto,’ । 

Russell and Risley make it clear (vide references ante) that this term is very छपा 
amongst the goulas. However much these may have a tendency recently to group them- 
selves under the third Aryan caste group, the Vaishyaa, the following extract from Captain up fain 
Mackintosh's Account of the Mhadgo Kolies'® would make it clear that they clutched 
quite a different tradition about their origin, when modern education had not yet percolated 
to them, on the strength of which they may be with a fair degree of probability aseribed 
to be remnants of a pre-Aryan Megalith-rearing race of the Deccan -— 

“There is a popular tradition among the people in that part of the country, that the 
Goursess were the original inhabitants of the Dukhan, and that they were displaced from the 
hilly tracts of the country by the race of Goullies or cowherds, These Goullies, it is said, 
subsequently rebelled aguinst their lawiul prince, who detached an army that continued 
unceasing in their exertion until they exterminated the entire race of Goullies. It is 
a common practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains as bury their dead as well as 
the hill-tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly of a single stone) near the graves of their 
parents. Inthe vicinity of some of the Koly villages and near the site of deserted onea, 
several of those thurgahs are occasionally to be seen, especially near the source of the 
Bhaum river. The people say they belong to the Goursees and Goullies of former times. 
The stones, with many figures in rehef roughly carved upon and one of them holding 3 drum 
in his hand and in the act of beating tune on it, are considered to have belonged to the 
Goursees who are musicians by profession. The other thergahs with a saloonka fone of the 
emblems of Mhadeo) and a band of women forming a circle round it with large pots on their 
heads, are said to be Goully monuments. . This may be reckoned partly confirmatory of the 
















tradition,” 
1 append below a list of the signs heretofore discovered by me :— 

SM grr 01 aos abi ree signs | अ. Pieces on | Locality. 
ae ध [PPS |च. ee ~~ | Chota Nagpur 
IQiTy.. -. ..| ¢. 8. £. 131; Neolith No, 998 .. Assam. 

A a "= =+ | ¢ 8. P.131; Neolith No, 866 Assam. 
y ~+ +~ "^| GBP. 74; Neolith No. 2696 .. | Ballore 
(4 


++ ++ ++ | ५.8. 2. 126; Neolith No. 3204... 
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THE HUN PROBLEM IN INDIAN HISTORY.! 
Br Pror, 3. KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, M.A.; MADRA&, 

The Huns were an Asiatic people who, according to’accepted history, dominated the 
world during the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era. Gibbon says of them: 
“The Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals who fled before the Huns; 
but the achievements of the Huns themselves were not adequate to their power and 
prosperity. Their victorious hordes had spread from the Volga te the Danube, but the 
public forces was exhausted by the discord of independent chieftains ; their valour was 
idly consumed inobscure and predatory excursions; and they often degraded their national 
dignity by condescending, for the hope of spajl, to enlist under the banners of their 
fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila, the Huns again became the terror of the world. 
and I shall now describe the character and actions of that formidable Barbarian, who 
alternately insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged the rapid downfall of 
the Roman Empire, 

“Tn the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the confines of China to 
those of Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes may commonly be found on the 
verge of the Roman provinces. Their accumulated weight was sustained for a while by 
artificial barriera; and the easy condescension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, 
the insolent demands of the Barbarians who had acquired an eager appetite for the 
luxuries of civilized life. _ 

“Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhape his regal, descent from the 
ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the monarchs of China. His features, accord. 
ing to the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national origin; and 
the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck: a large head, 
a swarthy complexion, small, deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of a dispro- 
portioned form. The haughty step and demeanour of the king of the Huns expressed 
the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of mankind; and he had a custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes, 38 if he wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired.” * 

The Huns in the East. 

At the other extremity of their influence at about the same period, a more recent 
historian has the following:—" Reference has already been made to the Yueh-Chi as 
having in 163 8.0. dispossessed the Sakas from‘ their habitat in the Tarim Basin. In 
120 =. the Yuch-Chi drove the Sakas out of Bactria, which they occupied and which 
remained their centré for many generations. In ॐ 8.0. one of their tribes, the Kwei-Shang, 
aubdued the others, and the nation became known to the Romans asthe Kushan. Antony 
sent ambassadors to this people and Kushan chiefs appeared in Rome during the reign of 
Augustus. Their power gradually waned, and they were finally supplanted by a race 
known to the Chinese as the Yetha, to the classical writers as the Ephthalitesa or White 
Huns, and to the Persians as the Haythal: the new-comers, though of 9 similar stock, 
crosaed the Oxus about a.p, 425, and according to the Persian chroniclera the news of 
their invasion caused a widespread panic.” * their invasion caused a widespread pantie”? = 

t Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Methuen's Popular edition, Vol, III, pp. 416-19. 

> History of Persia, by Lieut.-Col. Sir P. M. Sykes, Vol. 1, pp. 468-9. 
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far successfully that, when he had to go to war against Rome a few years after, he was 
supported by an army of these Huns: but soon after the year s.D, 425, when they 
crossed the Oxus, Bahram Gur defeated them completely and made them cross the Oxus 
back again for the time being. Though defeated for the while, the White Huns hung like 
a cloud on the eastern frontier of Persia and constituted the Ptincipal pre-oocupation of the 
Persian monarchs that suce2edel him, After a prolonged series of operations, Shah Firnz 
of Persia suffered in 4.9. 483 a crushing defeat from the “Khush-Newaz”, the High- 
minded, and he himeelf fell in the battle. What was worse for Persia, the White Hun 


two years. I¢ was leit to > son of this valiant Firuz, Kobad by name, to destroy the 
power of these Huns. After a war which lasted from a,p. 503, to 513 he defeated them, 
and the White Hun peril which had threatened Iran for so long had passed away. 

The Huns in India. 

It is these Ephthalites or the White Huns that figure prominently in the Hist or 
India of the same period. ‘Their firsy appearance so far as is known tous at present was 
the reign of the early Gupta Emperor, Kumiragupta, whose death took place in a.p. 455. 
He suffered a defeat at the hands of the Huns, serious enough to shake the foundations 
of the empire; but the disaster was averted by the energy of his son Skandagupta, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Barbarians and avorted tht danger for the time, about the 
year 4.D. 455. The Huns appeared again burely ten yeara after, about ap, 465, 
occupying Gandhara, the North-Western Punjab. Five years after this they advanced 
farther into the interior and Skandagupta's exertions to stem the tide of the invasion 
were not uniformly successful. Onder his weaker successora, they continued their advance 
till they wore completely defeated some years before A.D. 533, either by a combinations of 
Narasimha Gupta Baliditya, the Gupta ruler, and Yaéodharman of Malva (either as a 
subordinate, or more likely as an independent ruler); or each of these inflicted a separate 
defeat upou these Huns, We have records of two Hun rulers in India, father and son, 
by name Toramana and Mihiraguls. Mihiragula, the Gollas of Cosmos Indikopleustes, is 
described by Hiusn-Tsang as "a bold intrepid man of great ability and all the neighbour- 
ing states were his vassals.” He wished to study Buddhiam and the Buddhists put up a 
talkative servant to discuss the Buddha’s teachings with the king, Enraged at th 








abletohim. His younger brother having taken Possession of the throne, he took refuge in” 
Kashmir, and here he repaid hospitality by treachery and having murdered the king he 
made himself ruler. Then he renewed his project of exterminating Buddhis 
this view he caused the demolition of 1600 topes «nd “onasteries, and put to 
455 of lay adherents of Buddhiam, His career "a8 cut short by his sudden death 
the air was darkened, and the earth qucied, and fierce winds rushed forth as he 
down to the Hell of unceasing torment, 4 

What the Hintu and Jain sources have tOsay of him is mo leas gruesome, and he 
was taken away to the relief of suffering hu manity. | 
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The Huns in Indian Literature—KaAlid4sa, 

1४ is the invasion of the Huns and the particular period of active migration of this 
nomadic people that scholars have laid hold of in connection with all references that may be 
found to the Huns in Indian literature. One of these latter references is contained in the 
Raghuvoisa of Kalidasa. Among the many achievements of the hero has to figure, according 
to accepted canons of literary criticism, a desoription of his conquest of the four quarters, 
This forms Book IV of the work. Slokas 60—80 of this book give the details of the 
western conquests of Raghu and his progress northwards till he crossed the Himalayas 
back into the Madhyadésa of theancients. The geography of this progress is worth careful 
study. Raghu is brought in victorious career along the west coast to Trikita, which is west 
Avanti on the farther side of the Vindhyas. Then he started for the conquest of the Pdrastka 
by the landway. He leftthe field of the battle with the army of cavalry of the westerners 
covered with the bearded heads, cut off by thecrescent darts of his bowman. He magnanimously 
pardoned the survivors who surrendered to him with their turbans removed. The victurs rid 
themselves of the fatigues of the battle by draughts of wine in the surrounding vineyards in 
which sheets of leather were apread for seats, Then he set forward northwards as if he were 
bent upon uprooting the northern monarchs. By rolling on the banks of the Sindhu (Vankeu) 
the horses of Raghu’s army not only got rid of the fatigues of the journey but also shook 
off the pollen of the saffron flowers sticking in their manes. The display of his valour 
on their husbands exhibited itself by the red colour in the cheeks of the Hina Woman, * 
The Kambojas unable to resist his valour bent down before him as did their Walnut 
(Aksoda) trees broken by his elephants tied to them. They sent in their tributes in heaps 
of gold and herds of horses repeatedly, pride never entering the mind of Raghu all the same 

Then he ascended the Himalayas, the mountain-father of Gauri, the mineral dust rajsed 
by his cavalry appearing to be intended to enhance the heights of its peaks. The breeze 
rustling among the birch-leaves, and whistling musicallyamong the bamboos, carried the 
spray droplets of Ganges water which refreshed him on the way. ॥ 

The Kirdias who reached hia abandoned camps learned the height of his elephants 
from the marks on the deodars left by the neck-ropes of these elephants. 

Raghu fought a fierce battle with the Parvatiyas (the seven ganag of Utsavasaikétas). 
Having made them lose the taste for war, he got his pean of victory sung by the Ainnaras. 

Having raised his pile of unassailable glory on the Himalayas as if to put to shame 
the Ravana-shaken Kaildsa of Siva, Raghu descended the Himalayas. 

The substance of the twenty stanzas of the book given above, gives a sufficiently 
eorrect indication of the point of view of the author though three points of view seem possible. 
In such connections an author may simply follow a conventional method in which states 
and parties are alike figments of the imagination; le may equip himself with such historioal 
information as may be available to him and try to project the political condition of the age 
of his hero; or he may just project anachronistically the political condition of his own age. 
Which exactly is the actual point of view of the author in any particular case has to be 
settled upon its own merits in each case, and the decision will depend upon the actual 
knowledge of the age it is possible for us to bring to bear upon the question. Profoundly 
well-read in the Epics and the Purdnas, as Kalidasa apparently was, he does not hae nen Sppareiitly was, 09 dose "not spear 


* This ig & product of Yuan-Chwang’s Kapiia. 8. Beal's Si-Fu-Ai, 1, 54 and notes, 190 & 191 
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to follow the Pauragic convention in this case. It is well on the surface that he does 
not quite attempt the histprical surroundings of the age of Raghu, as a comparison of 
this progress with the corresponding section of the Riaméyaga or the Mahdbhdrata will 
abundantly show. It is in all probability, the third course that he has adopted in this 
case, and has tried to depict the political surroundings of his own age. On this. 
assumption it is that those scholars who have investigated the question have ascribed 
to Kilidisa the particular historical periods to which they ascribe him, rejecting as 
untenable the traditional age of Vikraméditya of Ujjain. It will appear in the course 
of our study of the history of the Huna, that this settlement so far, at any rate, ४8 
it rests upon Hilidisa’s reference to the Hinas, is anything but the cruclal test that _ 
it is but too readily taken to be. 

The Geographical Data of Kalidasa $ 
Let us examine the test a little more closely. Kilidisa leads Raghu from Triktta by — 
the landway to Parasike which must be Fars (ancient Persia) from which the name 
has descended to the whole country, The specific mention of the landway suggests 

that the usual way was the waterway. If Raghu came from Aparinta, (the Bombay . 
Coast) he must have crossed the Vindhyas near the west end through his own Antipa, 
and Trikdta must be located in the Western parts of Central India, the roadway must 
then go across the margin of the desert to Sukkur, and thence by way of the Bolan 
Pass to the Kojak Amran mountains, winding round them to Girishk, and thence. 
across to South Persia along the Helmand, that is, the region of Persia hallowed by 
the early activity of Zoroaster and his patron Darius Hystapes. Then follow some 

points of detail which indicate accurate knowledge of the characteristics of the Persians 

andthe Parthians before them. They were both of them essentially horsemen, and . 
the Parasikas are described in the poem. When they were defeated, and they resolved 

to surrender, the usual custom among them was to take off their turbans, throw them round 
their necks and appear as supplicants. Whether the term “ Apanita Sirastriina"’ conveys 
all this it would be hard to say, but it seems unmistakably to indicate this peculiarity 
of the Persians. Both Persians and Parthians were alike bearded men, as the poem says. 

Having conquered these, Raghu starts northwards as if to uproot the kings of the 
northern people—among whom figure only two, the Hiinas and Kimbojas. As a clear 
indication of what this north means we are given the specific hint (in कद्व 67) that the 
banks of the Sindhu were reached. The word Sindhu is more likely to bea misreading, as 
six manuscripts out of the nine have Fankeu instead of Sindhu. The most popular and 
authoritative commentator among these, MallinAtha, adopting the reading Sindhu, gives 
the meaning a nada in Kashmere, meaning a westward flowing river, according to his 
own definition. He has been driven to this by the obvious unsuitability of the ordinary 
significance of the word Sindhu.* It is very likely that the correct reading is Vaiikeu. 

If it isso, what is Vaiksu!? This is usually identified with the river Oxus; which is derived 
from the term Vakéu or Vamkéu. The Orxus is a long river the sources of which lie not far 
from the Pamirs, and its rourse then lay across the Whole width of Mid-Asia from the 
Pamirs to the Caspian Sea. The Vaiikgu is not the Oxus, however, but is the name ofonc 
of the many tributaries which pour their tribute of water into the actually amaller Oxus. 


to make it the greet river. Among four such in the Upper reaches of the Oxus, there 
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are two, Wakshab and Akshab, between which lay Khuttal, as it is called by Arab geogra- 
phers, but Haytal by the ancient Persians, from which the name Mphthalites was given to 
the later Huns. The Wakshab of the Arabs is apparently the Vaikgu referred to by 
Kalidasa, by far the greatest tributary of the Oxus. 

Immediately to the east of this and enclosed in a huge semi-circular bend of the 
Oxus is the division known by the name Badakshan, ` 9 country in which rivers carried 
down gold sands.’ To the east of this again and reaching almost to the very source of the 
Oxus lay Wakh-Khan, which brings us to the very frontiers of Kashmir, but on the farther 
side of the Karakoram branch of the Himalaya mountains, There is but a narrow strip 
of country at the foot of the Pamir between the upper course of tho Indus, the sources of 
the Oxus and thoge uf the Yarkhand river, which in medieval times formed the road of 
communication between Turkistan and Tibet. The junction. of the Wakshab is reached 
from Balkh by a road going into the territory of Khuttal, a little to the east of the june- 
tion, * and if Kalidasa had any roadway in this region in his mind, Raghu’s march must 
have taken the road that Alexander took, up to Balkh and then north-eastward 
from Balkh, through Badakshan and Wakh-Khan to the frontier of Kamboja, instead of 
the slightly north-western road which led into Sugd, the Sogdiana of the Greeks, There 
is then another point for remark in this connection. This itinerary for Raghu seems to 
mark the outer boundary in the west and north-weat of India from the Achemenian 
times onwards almost up to the middle of the 3rd century 4.D., if not even up to the 
time of Yuan Chwang (Hiuen-Tsiang), 

Raghu marched eastwards from the Vaiksu apparently till he reached the frontiera 
of the Kambojas who submitted without a fight. After this it is that he began his ascent 
of the Himalayas. There is a well-known route for commerce through Ladak and eastern 
Kashmere into Tibet, but the region was occupied by the warlike Daradas (Dards).* 
Raghu's route according to Kaliddsa, must have lain further east aa there is no mention of 
these Daradas, and as éloka 73 states that his army Was refreshed, on its laborious moun- 
tain journey, by the breezes from the Ganges. There is the further reference (in {loka 80). 
to the Kailisa being perhaps in view. He then descended the Himalayas probably by the 
passes of Gangotri and Kédarnith into the Doab between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Here ends this part of his victorious progress, 1९५14859 transferring him to the banks of 
the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) immediately on his eastern conquests. 

The real question requiring explanation. 

This detailed investigation makes it clear that at the period of time referred to by 
Kalidasa in this connection, the Huns were in that Particular region on the northern banks 
of the Oxus, which became characteristically their own in the centuries of their active 
domination both over Asia and Europe, that is, in the 4th and 5th centuries ap, When 
they actually did come in there, and whether those that were in occupation of that region 
before them could by any means be known to the Indians of their days by the name 
Hun or Hiiea are points on which light would be welcome. 

The Hun in Chinese History 

The name. Hdna can be traced back in Chinese history to the very beginnings of the 

history of that country. These were a people who occupied the north-western ee Poon? who cocupled tho north-western corner 


^ For the position of the Dards and Kambojas see Pargiter’s Map JRAS.. 1908, p. 332. 
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of China proper and were known to the neighbouring Chinese under three forms of 
the name, written differently no doubt but pronounced exactly alike. Their earliest 
name seems to have been Hiiin-Yu, the first part being Hun or Kun indifferently ; later 
they were called Hien Yin, and finally Hiung-Nu, the common sound of all these being 
Hun. This takes on an affix "` in Persian becoming Hunu, Sansk. Hina. These Hiung-Nu 

were the leaders of the Turkish, Mongolian, and Hunnu peoples, who overran the conti- 

nent of Eurasia in the centuries above referred to. They referred themselves to the dynasty 

of His, founded by the great Yu, son of the minister Kun in 3.c. 2205. The seventeenth 

ruler of this dynasty was banished in 1766 B.c., because he was a tyrant. His son Shun-wei 
migrated with 500 members of the family of Hia to the northern borders of the district 
of China, and these, Chinese tradition referred to as the forefathers of the Hiung-Nu. 
De. ए. Hirth says: ^ Under Huang-Ti, we find the first mention of a nation called Hun-¥ u, 
who oceupied the north of his empire and with whom he is represented to have engaged in 
warfare. The Chinese identified this name with that of the Hiung-Nu, their old hereditary 
enemy and the ancestors of Attila’s Huns. Even though the details of these legendary 
accounts may deserve little confidence, there must have been an old tradition that a nation 
called Hun-Yu, ocewpying the northern confines of China, were the ancestors of Hiung-Nu 
tribes, well-known in historical times, a scion of whose great Khans settled in the territory 
belonging to the king of Sogdiana during the first century 8.6. levied tribute from his 
neighbours, the Alans, and with his small but warlike hordes initiated that era of migra- 
tions, which led to the over-running of Europe with central ‘Asiatic Tatars.""" Coming down 
the centuries, the kingdom of Uhina broke up in the seventh century 8.८. into seven 
feudal kingdoms: Tshu, Chao, Wei, Han, Yen-Chao and Ts’i, and 7 57०. Of these the 
northern kingdoms Yen-Chao and Ts’in were neighbours of the Hiung-Nu. In the year 321 
n.c., and again three yeara after, the first six of these kingdoms under the leadership of 
the Hivng-Nu attacked the Ts'in dynasty. The allies were, however, entirely conquered 
by the Ts’in, and Shi-Huang:Ti of the Ts’in dynasty became the first universal emperor 
about the year 246 B.c. This emperor made Hien Yang (the modern Si-Gan Fu) his capital, 
He abolished the feudal system and divided the country into provinces over which he 
set governors directly responsible to himself. He was also the author of roads, canals, 
and other useful public works, and having assured himself of order in the interior of his 
kingdom, he proceeded against his enemies, chief among whom were the Hiung-Nu Tatars, 

whose attack for years had been disconcerting to the Chinese, and the neighbouring 

principalities. He exterminated those of the Hiung-Nu that were in the neighbourhood 

of China and drove the rest of them into Mongolia. Overcoming his enemies on the other 

frontier as well, he extended the empire to make it of the same extent as that of modern 

China proper. As a protection against the repetition of attacks by the Hiung-Nu, he 

supplemented the efforts of the three northern states by completing the great wall of 

China along the northern frontier extending from the sea to the farthest western frontier 

of the province Kan-Suh. This great| work was begun under his immediate supervision 

in 214 8.८. Finding schoolmen and pedants holding up to the admiration of the people, 

the feudal system that he overthrew, he ordered the destruction of all books having 

reference to the past history of hisempire. But the result of this piece of vandalism was 

a great deal undone by his successor Hwei-Ti (194—179 2.c.), the contemporary of our 

Pushyamitra and Khiravela, and of the Bactro-Indian Greek Menander, the Milinda of 

the Buddhista. 
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The Huns and the Yueh-Chi. 

During the last years of Shi Huang-Ti, the Hiung-Nu Shan-Yu, Teu-Man by name, 
was driven from the throne and murdered by hisson Mao-Twn in the year 209 8.0. Subjugat- 
ing twenty-six of his neighbouring tribes, Mao-Tun extended his kir gdom from the Sea of 
Japan to the river Volga. At the head of an army of 300,000 men he recovered from the 
Chinese all the northern territory inside the great wall, which they had seized from his father 
The Han ruler Hwei-Ti (194—179 5.0.), when he ascended thethrone, started by giving every 
encouragement to the literature and doing all that was possible for him to undo the 
destruction brought about by Shi-Huang-Ti. During his reign, the empire enjoyed internal 
peace, but there was only one enemy on the frontiers and that was the Hiung-Nu people. 
They suffered many defeats in their attacks upon his empire; and, thwarted in their 
attacks on China, they spent their fury upon the kingdom of the Yueh-Chi, which had grown 
upinthe western extremity of Kan-Suh. The Yueh-Chi were all dislodged from their place 
and driven away to the territory beyond the Tianshan mountains between Turkistan and 
the Caspian Sea. The Chinese emperor attempted to form an alliance with the Yueb-Chi 
against the Hiung-Nu and ultimately succeeded. Changk'ien, the ambassador sent on this 
commission, was able to visit Bactria, which was a recent conquest of the Yueh-Chi and 
when there his attention was first drawn to the existence of India. Tt was during this visit 
of his that numerous elements of culture, plants and animals were imported for the first 
time from the west into China, Under Wu-Ti (140-86 8.0.) the power of the Hiung-Nu 
was broken and Eastern Turkistan became a Chinese Colony through which caravans 
could go forward and backward in safety, carrying merchandise and art treasures from 
Persia and the Roman market. About the beginning of the Christian era, the Han 
power was overthrown, and there was civil disorder till a Prince of this dynasty was able 
to make his position secure from about a. 7. 58. It was in the reign of his successor 
that Buddhism was introduced from India into China in a.p. @5 under Ming-Ti. It was 
about the same time that the celebrated general Pan-Chao went on an embassy to the king 
of Shen-Shen in Turkistan, and brought under Chinese influence the states of Shen-Shen, 
Khoten, Kucha, and Kashgar, all on the northern frontiers of Trans-Himalayan India. 
It was after this period that the northern Hiung-Nu were finally dislodged from their 
place. They came and settled in the neighbourhood of the Sogdians, “ conquered the 
Alans, ‘alled prior to the Christian era Yen-Te'ai (Massagete), killed their king, and 
captured their country whereby, under the name of Huns, they were the cause of the 
folk migrations, which have recently been proven by the German Sinologist, Dr. Hirth, in 
numerous dissertations.” 10 The southern Hiung-Nu, on the other hand, later acknow 
ledge the supremacy of China after their last Shan-Yu had abdicated in favour of the Chinese 
emperor in 4.7. 215. When the central power of China grew weak in the third century 
4.7. owing to its division into three independent kingdome, often quarrelling with 
one another, the Hiung-Nu renewed their incursions into the empire in the beginning of 
the 4th century. The weakening of the Chin empire naturally was the occasion for 
the Hiung-Nu, who in their now familiar name Huns, spread themselves from the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire to those of India. 

The Hiung-Nu—Hun theory, 

In regard to this Hiung-Nu being the Huns, there were three theories that held the 
field till within recent times. Tho first is the Hiung-Nu—Hun theory, the second Hiung- 
Nu—Turk theory, the third Hiung-Nu—Mongol. It is the first, that $$ ne No Mongol_It is the first, that the Hiung-Nu wore Hiung-Nu were 
| * The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review for April 1910, p.364. 
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the Huns, that has the best authority at present, and the proof of this rests upon several 
facts other than Geographical, In the Latin map of St. Hieronymus, Preserved in the 
British Museum in London, there appears the name Huniscite in the neighbourhood of the 
Chinese Empire. This map Was compiled between the years a.p. 376 and 420, when 
the Huns were already in Europe. The appearance of this name on this map is 
remarkable, though it is scored out on the map itself as it is gt present, and “ Seres 
Oppidum ” inserted close to it. Scholars now hold that this correction was made by the 
geographer Orosius, (a pupil of St. Hieronymus) whose seogtaphy was translated into 
English by King Alfred. thi th d \i-Sevthae 


Ontorokerra (Uttarakuru), Tt is generally believed now that this Orosius introduced 
the correction on the map of er copied either from the Latin map, drawn on the Wall 
of Polla Hall in Rome, under the orders of the emperor Augustus, in 7 8.c., or from the 
work Orbis Pictus of Agrippa, which was in general use. “The Latin writers therefore of the 
Hiung-Nu age had really hea rd of the Hun under the Ch ११९५९ Great Wall, although they did not 
know their history.” 11 

Among Strabo's notices of India, we find the statement that The Greeks who 
occasioned its (Bactria ७) revolt became so powerful by means of ita fertility and advan- 
tages of the country that they became ters of Ariana and India, according to 
Apollodores of Artemita. Their chiefs, particularly Menander, (if he really crossed the 
Hypanis to the east and reached Isamus), conquered more nations than Alexander. These 
conquests were achieved partly by Menander, partly by Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, 
king of the Bactrians. They got possession not unly of Patalene but of the Kingdom of 
Saraostus, and Sigerdis, which constitute the remainder of the coast, Apollodoros, in 
short, says that Bactriana is the ornament of all Ariana. They extended their emmre even 
as far asthe Seres and Phrynj." 1% 

The Huns ; the Fauni of Strabo. 

In this extract where the boundary of Bactria in her best days is referred to as the 
Seres and Phryni, it is now clearly demonstrated that the second word Phrynd is an error 
for Fauni, which in the sense of foreat-folk, finds support in the Gothic tradition 
concerning the origin of the Hiung-Nu. The following extract from the Gothic historian 
Cassiodorus, a8 preserved in other works, shows clearly that the Huns were forest men born 
of Hun fathers and Maga mothers :-— 

“In those days the Hun people, who for a long time had been living enclosed in 
inaccessible mountain fastneases, made a violent attack upon the people, the Goths, whom 
they harassed to the utmost, and finally drove out of their old habitations, which they 
then took possession of for themselves. This warlike people originated, according to the 
traditions of hoary antiquity, in the following manner - 

‘‘Filimer, King of the Goths, son of Gadaric the Great, who was the fifth in succession 
to hold the rule of the after their migration from the island of Scandza, and who, as 
we have said, entered the lands ef Scythia with his tribe, got to know of the presence 
among his people of certain’ ‘ Maga women’, who in Gothic language are called Alirumne 
Suspecting these women he expelled them from the midst of his race, and compelled them 
to wander in solitary exile far from his army,” २३ 
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Menander and the Huns, 

This idea of forest-spirits is found supported by another designation given to these 
people, namely, Spiritus Immundis, which means demons, and can be equated with the 
expression Fauni Ficari on the authority of the Church Father, St. Hieronymus, This 
idea of the Huns being regarded as forest-spirita is in keeping with the notion Deva 
(Demon) of the Zend Avesta. That the Hiung-Nu on the Chirese borders, were the people 
known to the early Latin and Greek writers under the name Fauni, finds historical support 
from the dating of Strabo’s reference to them. Accordin z to Strabo's geography Menander 
extended his borders up to the frontiers of the Chinese empire and the Fauni in the year 
190 8.0. The period of Menander would correspond to the reign of Hwei-Ti of the Han 
dynasty. The Fauni kingdom, of which Apollodorus of Artemita gives an account in 
his Parthika, could be no other than the Hiung-Nu kingdom, which at the time happened 
to be ruled over by one of their most powerful Shan-Yué, Mao-Tun, the Attila of the 
Hiung-Nu people. Beyond this mere synchronism, there is the startling testimony that 
these Hiung-Nu were also known to the Chinese by another name Kuy-Fang, where the 
first word means a5 much as a demon, and this designation for the Hiung-Nu occurs in the 
Chinese text, which says clearly that the Yin called the people Kweit-fang whom the Han desig- 
nated Hiung-Nu. It is also noteworthy that it is the Second Dynasty shat called them 
by this name. The second word ‘fang’ probably meant the district. This notion is con- 
firmed in what the early Chinese historian See-ma-Chang has to say about it. “ According 
to See-ma-Chang, the Hiun-Yu in the time of Yao-Shon were called the mountain Yong 
or Hiun-Yu; in the time of Hia, Shon-Wei ; in the time of In dynasty, their Jand was Kuy-fang; 
inthe time of the Chao they were called Hiun-Yun, and in the time of the Han, Hiung-Nu.” + 

1४ thus becomes clear that the Hiung-Nu of the Chinese were considered by the 
Chinese themselves at a particular period of their history as something analogous to 
demons, and this notion got abroad in the folk-name Fauni_ of Btrabo'’s geography, 
and in the Gothic tradition regarding the paternal stock of the Huns. Therefore, it may 
be taken as satisfactorily proved that the Hiung-Nu and the. Huns were in the estimation of 
their neighbours the same people 

The maternal stock of the Huns—the Massageta. 

In regard to the maternal stock of the Huns, the Maga women must have belonged 
to the Gets, who were also in the neighbourhood of China. All the contemporary 
historians of the Huns knew them only either as originating from the Massagete that 
came later to be called the Huns, according to the concurrent testimony of the Greek, 
Roman and Latin historians, who all state “that the Huns lived among the most dreaded 
of people, the Massaget»."” There is besides the clear statement of Ammianu: Marcellinus, 
who “records that the Huns in every respect were dimilar to the Alans, who lived in that 
stretch of country from the river Don to the Indus, formerly known by the name Massa- 
get.” The Chinese called these people before they were conquered by the Hiung-Nu, 
An-Ts‘ai, or according to the present pronunciation Yen-Ts’ai, Therefore then the 
people, called Massaget® by the Latins and Greeks, were known to the Chinese as An- 
Tsai. The notion of Maga women as connected with the Huns seems to have had its 
म Sa eee ee meade 

4 A. Q KR. quoted above, pp 366-67. In this connection attention may usefully be draws to the 
title क Daivaputra on the coins of ped econo nai on soe im the Allahabad, Pies oat aavishice 
Gemuteegupte. Jet Is then the question esta ablished hed that the Ch. Kuy-fang = Ind. Daivaputra = Cl. Fauni 
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origin in the general notion that they were associated with Witcheraft and as such being fit 
mothers for the demon-breed of the Huna. 

Indian evidence on the question. 

But coming down to the Indian side of the evidence, we have already noticed that 
in the geography of Orosius, the characteristic Huni-Scythe name occurs in the neigh bour- 
hood of Uttarakuru. The term Uttarakuru designated according to the Indian authorities 
arace of people on the other side of the Himalayas. The Paurdnic associations of these 
people give them an unbelievable longevity and ascribe to them other attributes which remove 
them from the realm of an actual race of people. This notion of their being a legendary 
people gets only confirmed by the early Greek accounts of them, which describe them as 
they do the Hyperboreans of the Greeks. The Mahdbharate refers to them as quite an 
earthly people among whom polyandry prevailed in the days of Pandu.’® But if we get 
back to the earlier literature of the Hindus, we seem to be on more historical ground, and 
the Uttarakuru would be a race of human people, who lived on the other side of the 
Himalayas. The Aitareya Brahmana! describes the merely as located beyond the 
Himalayas. Their country is described as ‘the lands of the gods’ no doubt, but it is at the 
same time stated that the disciple of Vasigtha Satyahavya, by name Jinantapi Atya- 
riti, was anxious to conquer it. It cannot therefore be regarded as mythical. They are 
generally mentioned in connection with another people, the Uttara-Madras, who them- 
selves get connected with the Kambojas, as a Kamboja Aupamanyava is’ described as 
a pupil of Madragaéra.'’ There is the further interesting detail in the Satapatha Brahmana 18 
9 a dispute between Kuru-Pafichila Brahmans and of the Northern Brahmans 
in which the latter got the better of it. These Northem Brahmans are descriled as 
having speech similar to that of the Kuru-Pifichalas, Their speech was regarded as 
celebrated for purity, and the Brahmans are described as going to the north for purposes 
of study. This is confirmed by the Buddhist tradition that Gandhira was famous as a 
University centre to which even such an exalted personage as Prasénajit of Kosala, the 
contemporary of Buddha, went for education as a prince! Tt might also be noted here 
thatthe Mahdvaisa refers to the region of the Uttarakuru as one to which some priests 
were directed to fetch @ stone for working the relic chamber of the Great Stiipa.20 We 
wonld not therefore perhaps be far wrong if we located this Uttarakuru somewhere in the 
Tarim Basin in what is known as Chinese Turkistan, so that they would be on the fron- 
tiers of China and India and in touch with the Hiung-Nu. 

Hiuen-Tsiang’s reference to the ‘Rats’ in the City west of Khotan. 

That this is the identical location of the Hiung-Nu in the earlier periods of their 
history, as known to the Chinese, is in evidence in the account of Khotan in the © 
Traveller Hiuen-Tsang's travels. He says there “in old days, a general of the Hiung-Nuo 
came to ravage the borders of this country with several tena of myriads of followers.’ 
Abody of rats of extraordinary size, who had their habitat not far fro Khotan are, according 
to the story, said to have miraculously overthrown the Hiung-Nu.1 

4 ऋ ddiparea, Ch. छ. र Ch, 158 

+ See Haug’s Translation, VIII, 142 23, 

ग Vedio Index by Macdonell and Keith, I, 84. 

4 XI. 4, 1, 1 IIL, 2,3, 15, Eggeling’s Translation in the Sacred Books of the East. 

7 Rhys Davide’ Buddhist India, pp. 8, 28 & 203. 

य Beal's Si-Fu-bi, II, pp. 314-15, 
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It is aleo noteworthy that to reach this, the traveller had to cross the river Sita, which 
must be the Paurdsie Sita, one of the seven holy rivers that took their rise round Mérn or 
Suméru, the Paurdsie centre of the earth. It is this river that again seems to be referred to 
by the classical writers generally by the term ‘Silas.’ 35 Jt seems now clear that the land 
of the Uttarakuru was in the valley of the Tarim in the north-western margin of what is 
now known to Central Asian travellers as the Takia Makan desert on the castern slopes of 
the out-spurs ofthe Tianshan Mountains. A mere glance at a map of Asia will show clearly 
that in the days of the Hiung-Nu—Hun ascendancy that must have formed the road of 
communication between China and India, from the middle of the first century 5.0., onwards. 
If the Chinese know the Hiung-Nu in this locality, it is just possible that the Indians might 
have heard of them in the same region, and as such it would be untenable to-draw, from the 


occurrence of any reference to the Hina, the inference that it is necessarily nade to the 
Ephthalite Huns. 


The Huns may no longer exist, perhaps as a people, but the Hun is not yet dead, and 
if according to what Professor Maitland said in one of his addresses that history is 
lengthening both forwards and backwards, here is an illustration of the backward extension 
of the Hun history. In the days ofhis dominance, the Hun was universally regarded as the 
destroyer of civilization and his activities in this evil work were experienced alike all along 
the frontiers of civilization beginning from the walls of China along the Tarim basin down 
to the sources of the river Oxus, and along the river Oxus itself to the Caspian Sea, and 
across the southern coast of Russia through the whole length of the Roman frontier extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Danube to the lower Rhine, if not to the mouths of the Rhine. 
It is to the good fortune of humanity that the principles = civilisation triumphed 
ultimately all along this frontier. 

Raghuvathha Book IV 


पारसीकांस्ततो जेतुं भवत्ये ees; 
इन्द्रिवाखयानिव रिषुंस्ततस्वत्तानेन संयमी ॥ ६० ॥ 
यकनीजच्वपस्नागा सेहे NTE न सः | 
सं षानस्युमुलस्तस्व पाश्यात्यैरभ्वसाधनैः। 
शाङ्मेक्जितविज्तेयपतियोषे रजस्वशूत्‌ ॥ ६३ ॥ 
तस्तार सरषाज्यातैः स क्ोदरपटतैरिष || ६३ ॥ 
अपनीतरिरखराणाः tered शरणं ययुः | 
प्रणिपाती कारः संरम्भो चि महास्मनाम्‌ || ६४ ॥ 















Tyrer: + Seater re रान्‌ |! ६७ ॥ 








४ Relerred to as ‘ Sailodam' in the Mahdbhdrata, 1, 42. 
= The alternative reading given is Vaikyu. Even where the reading Sindhu is adopted the com. 
cant 19 made referring it to that part of the course where it fows westwards 
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ह + ॥ 


काम्बोजाः समरे dig तस्व वीयैमनीन्वरा 


तैषां 


गजालानपरिङ्धिरैरमोरैः साधभानताः ` ६९ || 
air: 





fata: शश्वन्नोत्सेकाः कोसलेश्वगम्‌ || Se || 
शैख नारुरोहाश्वताधनः 


ततो गौरीगुरं 






wae त॒ल्यसस्वानां न्यो | 
त्रयानां fara परित स्यावलोक्िचमर || 9२ ॥ 
न ची चकरभ्वनिदेतव 


गंगा्ोकरिणो मार्गे मरुतस्तं लतिषेविरे ॥ 9३ ॥ 





(४ 


मः ॥ ५१ ॥ 


तनां छायास्व्यास्व सैनिकाः | 
श्वौ वासितोर्सगा निवच्ण ड गनानिभिः ॥ 9४ || 


सरनाखक्तमातंगपेवेयस्कुरितस्विषः 


तस्विषः | 


आसन्नोषधयो TET: | 9९ || 





Tart किरातेभ्यः एशां खरैवदारवः |i 9६ ॥ 





जयोदाहरणं nearer de किंनरान्‌ ॥ *८ ॥ 
परस्परेन चिन्ञातस्नेघुपा यनपानिषु 

गत्ता हिभवतः सारो राज्ञः सारो हविमाद्धिणा ॥ ०९ ॥ 
ववाकोभवं यागा चं निकेदयाकहरोंह सः | 





NOTES AND 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
13. The Pillory as a Punishment, 

20 November 1716. Consuliation at Fort St. 
George. Mr, Hastings reports that ons Poinde 
Kistna [?Pavinda Krishna] formerly Cheif Dubash 
of Fort 8४, David has been fully convicted before 
the Choultry Justice for having practis'd with a 


Pandarom [pond4ram, Hindu ascetic mendicant] 


to bewitch Kittee China Narrain [Kitthi Chinna 
Nirfyan) his Kingman the Present Cheif Dubash. 
Also that the said Kistus has lately taken an 


uniwaerrantable liberty to make reveral Scandalous 


ana groundless: reflections upon the Government. 
The board taking into considerstion the ill effect 
+ may have upon our Settlements if such evil 
practices are not severely punish’d, That this 
Kistna has always been a turbulent Saucy, and 


abusive fellow ever since He was tum'd out of 


his employ, That He was the main instrument 
ander Mr Raworth [Deputy Governor of Fort St. 


George ]for oppressing the Merchanta and inhabi- 


tents till He turn’d him off :—Agreed thatthe said 
Poinde Kistns be fin'd five hundred Pagodas to- 


Seven Gass or clans चन्न bw auld Gua LL LL ~ clans 
अक rote II, XVIII, 16, 






wards the Bridge &ca. Buildings 
| and that Hebe sent to Fort St. David with the 


| permitted to reside longer 





Tar इव हिकम्‌ || ८० || 


QUERIES. 
now in hand 


Deputy Governour with orders to make him stand 
before the Pillory with a labell about bis neck 
containing an Account of his crimes, that otherg 
may be deterr'd from-the same vile practinss, and 
especially such as owe all they have in the world 
to the Honble. Companys 

24 December 1716. Kitty Narrain for Poinde 
Kistna pays into Cash Pagodss five hundred for 


| the fine laid upon said Kistna in Consultation the 


2th ultimo ¥ Petitions that the punish 
ment of the Pillory may be remitted for his sake 
Agreed that in consideration of the ssid Narrains 
good services to the Honble Company and this 
That the Governour and Council! of Fart 
Be David be order'd to excuse Eistna the disgrace 
of standing before the Pillory that He be not 
where he has always caus'd great mischief and 
disturbance. (Madras Public Consultations, vol. 
87). 
RC. T. 


of Uteavasaikites ar mated to have been defeated by Arjuna in the 
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DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD. 
BY Paor. 7. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVII, p. 156.) 


Religious, Social and Economic History 
{> the preceding chapter I have given the political history of the Dekkan during the 
| Bétavihana period. The inscriptions, which throw light on this history, throw light 
also on the religious, social, and economic; condition of Maharashtra. Let us first see 
what they tell us about the religious condition. Of course, Buddhism was in an exceed- 
ingly flourishing state. Almost all the early caves so far found in the Dekkan are 
dedicated to Buddhism, and, what is strange, were excavated during the Satavihana 
period. They were of two kinds, one called Chaitya-grihas or temples, and the otber 
Layanas or residential quarters for Bikshus or Buddhist mendicants. The first are 
with vaulted roofs and horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance, and have interiors 
consisting of a nave and side aisles with a small stiipa at the inner circular end. They 


| । 


# 


are thus remarkably similar to Christian basilicas, and were most probably their proto- 
types. The second class consists of a hall surrounded by a number of cells, each cell 
containing as 4 rule a stone bench for the monk to sleep upon. Each Layana cave had 
one or two rock-cut cisterns attached to it. Different parts of all these caves, whether 
Chaitya-grihas or Layanas, were caused to be excavated, i.e. the expense of cutting them 
in solid rock was borne, by all sorts and conditions of mon, showing what hold 
- Buddhism had over the popular mind. They not only incurred the cost of excavating 
these caves or any parts thereof but made ample provisions for. their repairs and for the 
maintenance of the,,.Bhikshus who resided there. For repairs villages were generally 
granted. For feeding the Bhikshus pieces of land and sometimes Villages also were given. 
It was &lso a custom in the Dekkan at any rate to supply them with new robes (chivara) 
and a coin to boot. Provision. for these items was generally made by investing large 
sums of money in a neighbouring guild, the annual interest on which was used for that 
purpose. The Bhikshus occupied the caves during the rainy season only, the remainder 
of the year being spent by them on religious tours just as Jaina addhus do to the present 
day. It appears that certain caves were reserved for certain sects uf the Buddhist monks 
Thus Cave No. 3 at N&sik, as we have seen, was assigned to the Bhadrayaniyas by 
Gautamipotra Sitakarvis mother, The cave at Karle belonged to the Mah&samghikas, 
and at least one cave at Junnar to the Dharmottariya sect. The caves at Karle and 
Junnar are sitnated in the passes leading from the Konkan to the Ghajs.. It appears 
that the Buddhist mendicants were travelling freely from the Konkan to the Ghats and 
from the Ghits to the Konkan. Nay, they seem to have travelled by seo also. This 
explains why we have caves at Chiplun, Mahad and Kuda situated on the cri@ks. 
Brahmanism also was in an equally tlourishing condition. We have seen that 
Sétakargi 1. and his queen performed a number of sacrifices the description of which has 
been partly preserved in the mutilated inscription at Nanaghét.! ‘They seem to have 
celebrated no less than twenty sacrifices. Atvamedha was twice performed; so also 
Gavamayana. Some of the other sacrifices were AgnyAdheya, Rajasiya. Aptoryama 
and so forth. The dakshind or sacrificial fee consisted of villages, kirshipanas, ordinary 
and milch cows, elephants and horses, horse-chariots, silver pots, silver ormaments, dresses 
ॐ 1 a ers oo rid har a 
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and so on. The highest number of cows given is 11,000 and of karshipanas 24,400 
This was certainly Brahmanism of a most vigorous type. The same N&naghat inscription 
that gives an account of these sacrifices begins with adoration to Dharma, Indra. 
Samkarshana and Vasudeva, the sun and the moon, and the four guardians of the 
quarters—Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vasava. The names of Samkarshaua and Vasudeva 
prove the early prevalence of the worship of Krishya and his family in the Dekkan. The 
obelsance to Indra also suggests that worship of that god survived almost to the begin- 
ng of the first century ip. This is also corroborated by the fact that according to the 
practice of borrowing names of gods we find Indradeva to be the name of a private 
individual in a Nasik cave inscription. We similarly meet with the name Dharmadeva, 
agreeing with the Ninighiy inscription in showing that there was at the time a god 
of the name Dharma who was worshipped. Who this god exactly was is, however, not 
clear. Other names of lay-donors specified in cave inscriptions which bear witness to the 
survival of the worship of some of the Vedic gods up to this late period are, besides 
Indradeva referred to above, (1) Mitradeva, (2) Agnimitra and (3) Indragnidatta, The 
names Gopila, Vishuudatta and Vishgupiilita furnish evidence for the development of 
Vaishnavism, and confirm the inference tlready drawn from the Nanaghiit record. Worship 
of Siva appears, however, to be far more prevalent in the Dekkan if we may take names 
as our evidence. Names auch as Bhitapala, Mahadevanaka, Sivadatta, Sivaghosha, 
Sivapalita, SivabhGti, Sivadata, Bhavagopa and so forth clearly show that this god was 
popularly worshipped under four names, viz, Siva,Mahadeva, Bhava and BhatapAla. That 
his vehicle, the bull, was also adored may be seen from the names, Nandin, Rishabhanaka 
and Rishabhadatta. The names Skandapilita, Sivaskandila and Sivaskandagupta show 
that the god Skanda was worshipped both separately and conjointly with Siva. Such 
names again as Naga, Sarpa and Sarpila point to the prevalence of serpent worship. 

What is perhaps the most important feature of the religious condition of this period 
is that we find many foreigners embracing either Buddhism or Brahmanism. I have 
already told you that during this period India was infested with such alien tribes as the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Palhavas and Abhiras. We have incontestable epigraphic evidence to 
show that they not only embraced either Buddhism or Brahmanism but also adopted 
Hindu names. In cave inscriptions we find Yavanas frequently mentioned as making 
gifts in connection with Chaityag-ihas or monastic residences. Thus at Karle we have two 
Yavanas, one named Sihadhaya (Simbadhvaja) and the other Dharma. At Junnar we find 
mention of three called Irila, Chita (Chitra), and Chandra. At Nasik the name of only one 
Yavana is specified, ७४२. Indrignidatta, son of Dharmadeva. It will be seen that these 
Yavanas had turned Buddhist lay-men and that all of them except perhaps one had assum- 
ed Hindu names. The same warthe case with the Sakas. I havein oneof my Previous 
lectures spoken to you about Ushavadata. This name is only a Prikrit form of the 
Sanskrit Rishabhadatta or Vrishabhadatta. His wife's name, we have seen, is Samghamité 
i.c,, Saighamitra. Both these are indisputably Hindu names, But in an inscription at 
Nasik we ara distine ly told that he was a Saka, His foreign origin is also indicated by 
the names of his father and father-in-law. The former is called Dintka and the latter 
Nahapina, both devidedly un-Indian names. Nahapina, again, is styled a Kshatraps 
and is said to be of the Kshshariita family. Kshahardta is a non-Hindu name, and 
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Keshatrapa, we know, is the Indian abbreviated form of the old Persian title Kshatrapavan, 
corresponding to the Greek Satrap. All these things unmistakably point to the alien 
origin of Ushavadata, and, in particular, to his having been a Saka, thomgh his and his 
wife's names are distinctly Hindu. Now let us see what the inscriptions, above all Nasik 
inscription No. 10, tell us about him. Ushavadita is called tri-go-iata-sahasrada or 
the giver of three hundred thousand kine. He is further spoken of as having granted 
sixteen villagesto the godsand Brihmavs. Heis also stated to have furnished eight 
Brahmays with the means of marriage at the holy place Prabhisa, i.e. Somnith-Pattan 
in Ka:hiawir; in other words, he incurred the merit of accomplishing cight Brihman 
marriages. And, to crown the whole, he is said to have annually fed one hundred thousand 
Brihmacs. This reminds us, as Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar has aptly said, of the grand 
feast given, not many years ago, to Brahmans by the father of the present Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior. These charities undoubtedly stamp Ushavadita as a very staunch 
adherent of the Brahmanical religion. Yet in origin he was a Saka, and, therefore, a 
foreigner. There are many other instances of Sakas and Abhiras having turned either 
Buddhists or adopted Hindu names.? 


Another feature of the period is the catholic spirit of religion. We have seen what a 
firm follower of Brahmanism Ushavadita was. But he was by no means a bigot, and we 
find him excavating a cave for Buddhist monks at Nasik and granting a village for the 
maintenance of the Bhikehus settled in the monastic establishment at Karle. Such was 
also the case with the Sitavihana king Sitakarni, his mother Gautami. and his son 
Pulumaivi, We know they were Brahmaniste, and yet their, charities were not confined to 
their faith but extended freely also to Buddhism. I have mentioned above that Gautami 
cansed one cave to be out near Nasik, and presented it to the Bhadriyantyas, For the 
maintenance of the monks and repairs to the cave, Satakaroj and Pulumavi granted a 
piece of land and a village respectively They similarly gave 9 village to the Buddhist 
establishment at Karle, A third noteworthy feature of the religious condition of this 
period is that the espousal of a different religion did not entail the loss of caste Perhaps 
the most typical case is that of a Brihman called Ayitilu, whose wife Bhiyild makes the 
benefaction of a Chaitya-griha to the Buddhist community settled in the Kuda caves. 
That her husband Ayitilu was a Buddhist is certain, because he has actually been called 
an upisaba. And though he was thus a Buddhist, he had not lost his caste because ~ 
he still called himselfa Brahman. The truth of the matter is that Buddhism was a 
revolt not so much against caste distinction as against. the sacrificial system and the 
authority of the Vedas to dictate the path of salvation. Buddhism left its followers to 
perform their domes’ ic ceremonies entirely according to the Vedic ritual, just as Jainism 
did up till twenty-five years ago. 











A glimpse into the constitution of the Hindu society in the Dekkan at this period ia 
afforded by the status or caste names not unfrequently specified of the donors mentioned 
in Caveinseriptions. Those of the highest rank among these were of couras the Maharajhis 
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(Mahariehtrikas), Mahibhojas and Mahdsen&patis.“ They scem to have occupied the posi- 
tion of the feudatory chieftains. ‘The Mahibbojas seem to have held the present Thiod and 
Kolabi districts of the Bombay Presidency as is clearly seen from the Kuda and Karheri 
cave inscriptions, and the Ma hirathis the Poona and bouring districts as is attestel 
by the Bhaja, Bersa, and Karle epigraphs. One dynastic name from among the MahAbhojas 
was Mamdava.* Of the Mahirathis two families are known—ono called Okhilakiya and the 
other Aigiya.© Next in rank come the officers such as Amftya or Rajdmatyo, Mahimitras, 
Bhandigarikas. The former two correspond to the modern Subahs or district collectors 
and the third to the treasurer. Of the same social status are Naigama, Sirthaviha 
and Sreshthin. Naigama ‘pparently is an ordinary merchant, and Sarthavaha the 
lrader of a caravan of traders, Sresh thin, of course, denotes the head of a guild or of the 
tipard of trade. The latter two, again, correspond to the aldermen, and took én important 
part in the administration of the town corporate. Descending lower in the social scale 
we have Lekhaka (scribe), Vaidva (physician), Halakiya (cultivator), Suvarnakira or 
Hdiraoyika (goldsmith), and Gandhika (druggist). To the lowest class have to be assigned 
Vardhaki (carpenter), Malikara (gardener), Lohavanija (blacksmith) and Disaka (fisher- 
man), One curious social feature of this period is represented by the terms Grihapati 








or Kujumbin which as a rule are found applied to the mercantile and cultivating classes? 
Sometimes they are used alone and without the specification of any caste name. It eeems 
that the middle class, which consisted chiefly of cultivators and mercantile people, was 
split up into a number af grihas, इ. homesteads, or Lulumbas or fulas, i.e. {amilies, the 
head of each one of which was considered to beso important a personage as to require 
to be designated Grihapati or Kujumbin. In later times, however, the first term was 
entirely forgotten, and the second was employed exclusively to denote the cultivators,® 
and is no doubt traceable in the Mar&thi word (ककन and the Gujariti ००64. (ne 


4 Wwe separate the honorilio suffix maha, Raihiand Basle can 2a If wo separate the honorific suffix mahj 





Ratthika. Whe at ig 1 shat Est प is hero called petianila, and it ceems that even in 
Asoxs's Bock Edict V; Réstikes sre meant to be styled petenilas and that the two torma in thas 





wae the tase with Bhojas, who too are called pifinikas in Rock Edict XII. A Nasik cave inscription 
(81, VII, 94) speaks of & Mahisendpati and his wife Mahdsenfpatin! exactly as other cave inscrip- 
tions speak of Mahirathi and Mahdrathint or Mahdboja and Mahibboj!. As Sendpati is mentioned 
as a class of rulers in tho passage of the Anguiiara-Nibdya quoted above, the Mahiisendpatiof the 
dsik inscription also must be taken to denote ruler like Mahirathior Mahabhoja, Benipatio were 
originally generals wino afterwards made themselves independent or semi-independent rulers. 

° Liders’ List, Nos, 1037, 1045, 1049, 1052, 1058 and 1111. > 

* fhid, Now 1100 and 1112, 

7 Thus in one inscription o Hilakiys or cultivator is spoken of as Enudubika { Kotmbbike ) and 
his son Gehapati | Grihapati) ( Loders’ List, No. 1121}. We also hear of Gahapati-Negamae ( Bid, 
Nos. 1001, 1127, and 4153), Gahapati-Sethi ( ibid, Non. 1058, 1073, 1076) or Gahapati-Sathavaha ( ibid, ` 
No. 1062}. 

+ EL, V, 120, 15/16; VI, 342, 83, ana 265, 62; above, XX, 416, 17. 
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noteworthy custom of this period is for > male individual of the Kshatriya class to specify 
his metronymic along with his proper name In North India the practice was to form the 
metronymic from the name of the country over which his mother's father ruled. Thus 
Ajitaéatra of Rajagrihs, who was a contemporary of Buddha, styles himself Vaidehiputra, 
३.९. son of the daughter of the Videha prince or Chief But curiously enough, in South 
India the custom seems to be to adopt the metronymic not from the name of a country 
but from that of a Brahman gotra. Accordingly we have got such metronymics as Gautami, 
Vasishthi, Midhari, Kautsi, Kadéikf, ete., all derived from Bribmaa gotras. It is not 








Kistna read Prince Virapurusha who styles himself Madhariputra, 
Brahman. Biibler, therefore, seems to be right in supposing that these metronymics 
were framed from the name of the gofra of the spiritual preceptor of the Kehatriya family 

One other curious fact may also be noticed, We know how Gautam! putra SAtakarni 
and Mahakshatrapa Rudradiman were related to cach other. A son of the former was 
son-in-law of the latter, Rudradiman was a Saka and was of foreign extraction. The 
matrimonial alliance between his and the Satavahana family is, therefore, all the more 
curious and reminds us of the marriage of Chandragupta, founder of the Maurya dynasty, 
with the daughter of the Greck king Antiochus Nicator 

I shall now touch on the economic condition of Mahirishtra prevalent during 
the Andhrabhritya period. Let us first turn our attention to the currency of the 
province. We have already seen that at the end of Nasik Inscription 12, Ushavadita 
speaks of his having given away 70,000 kiirshipanas to gods and Brahmans. There 
we have been distinctly told that these 70,000 kirshipagss were in value equivalent 
to 2,000 suvarnas, thirty-five of the former class of money making one of the latter. 
Kirshipaga was a type of coinage indigenous to India, and we had both copper 
and silver kfrshipanas, Here, of coursc, silver kirshapanas are intended. Again, 
the reference to the Suvaros coins, as Prof. Rapeon rightly says, must surely be to the 
contemporary gold currency of the Kushanss.? We have already seen that Ushavadata’s 
father-in-law, Nahapins, was 9 Kshatrapa not only of Kujula Kadphises but also of 
Woema Kadphises, who was the first Kushana sovereign to introduce gold coinage. No 
foreign ruler, either the Indo-Bactrian, or the Indo-Seythian, seems to have struck it 
before him. Wema Kadphises’ gold coinage must therefore be supposed to have been 
current in Nahap&na's kingdom. The rate of exchange between the indigenous silver 
karshiparas and the new foreign gold Suvarsas was thus 35:1. But there was also 
another class of silver money, I mean that introduced by Nahspana himself and called 
Kusana. In the last chapter I have mentioned that on mount Triragmi near Nasik Ushava- 
data excavated a cave which accommodated twenty monks, and that each was to be given 
3 Kutana for every one of the four months of the rainy season. Evidently, therefore, eighty 
Kuéanas were needed every year, These were toaccrue from the annual interest on the sum 
of 1,000 karsh4panas deposited by Ushavadata in a neighbouring guild, And this annual 
mterest, we have been told, amounted to 90 kituhépanas. Woe thus sec that 80 Kuéanas 
were equivalent to {0 karshipanas, or in other words, the rate of exchange between these 
two classes of coins was 9: 8, 
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A unique feature of the economic condition of this period is the institution of Sreni or 
craft-gaild. At Govardhana near the Nasik or Triratmi caves there were no Jeas than 
four different descriptions of guilds, viz. silapishaka or oil-millers' guild, odayantrika 
ot guilds of artisans fabricating hydraulic engines, kularika or potters’ (1) guild, and 
kolika-nikaya or weavers’ guild of which there were two. In the town near the Junnarcaves 
there were at least three guilds, one of dhamfikas or com-dealers, the second of vasakaras 
or bamboo-workers and the third of kdsdkdras or braziers. There must have been many 
more guilds not only in Govardhana or near Junnar bat also at other district towns about 
which no mention has been made. The Jitakas or Birth-Stories of Buddha, which 
portray sozial life of the sixth century 5.0, make mention of several such guilds, The 
conclusion is plain that both North and South India was studded with guilds from the 
sixthcentury B.c, to the third century a.v. Now the prevalence of these crafth-guilda 
shows that institutions of self-government were by no means uncommon in India. Secondly, 
in Europe a craft-guild comprised allthe artisans in a single branch of industry in a 
particular town. This does not seem to be the case with those in India, at any rate in 
the Dekkan. We have seenthat at Govardhana there were not one but two guilds of 
weavers. Thirdly, Srenisof India were not simply trade guilds but were also somet hing 
‘ike modern banks, because anybody could invest any suma here and receive interest on 
them. Fourthly, any sum deposited in such guilds was called mkshaya nivt or perpetual 
endowment. We have seen that Ushavadita made two such permanent endowments—one 
for providing for new robes to the monks residing in his cave and the other for making 
money payments to them. We have also seen that Ushavadita was a personage of 
high rank. He was the son-in-law of the Kehatrapa Nahapins ruling over Rajputana, 
Central India, Kathiiwar, Gujarit and the Dekkan. If he occupied such a high ‘Bhatia 
could he not have arranged for the robing and mohey payment of his monks from the local 
district treasury ? Why, then, had he to make two investments in iwo different guilds? 
The reply most probably is that empires were looked upon as of short duration, but guilds 
aa lasting institutions. An empire may be established and destroyed in no time, but a 
guild lived from age to age. This must have been the experience of the people, and this 
alone can explain why Ushavaddta -deposited sums in the two guilds. Fifthly, we have 
scen what the rate of interest was. One guild paid at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum 
and the other 9 per cent. Sixthly, it is worthy of note that money was deposited in 
these guilds in indigenous coin, 7. in kirsh4pana, and nct in Kuéana or Suvarva which 
were both moneys introduced by foreign dynasties. Seventhly, it was not enough to 
deposit a gum in a guild, ifit was to be a permanent endowment. The procedure did not 
end there, for what guarantee was there that interest on that sum would be paid by the guild 
from zeneration to generation after the death of the depositor? We know from Nasik 
Inscription No. 12 that Ushavadita after investing his sums in the two guilds of Govar 
dhana, had his charities proclaimed in the town agembly (nigama-sabhé) and regis 
tered at the record office. It appears in ancient times each such town had ita local self. 
government which was like a trade-guild looked upon as a permanent institution, and 
could insist upon the latter carrying out from generation to generation the original intention 
of a donor provided the exact nature of his benefaction was recorded in the town archivos. 
Again, there to have been frequent and pretty smooth communication between 
the different parts not only of the Dekkan but of India. Thus we have the benefaction of 
persons residing at Sopiré recorded in the caves at Karle, of those of Kalyan at Kanhert 
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or Junnar, of Nasik at Bedsa, and so forth. This clearly shows that the communications 
were perfect all over the Dekkan. But this is not all Wehave got gifts of the natives 
of Bharukachha or Broach mentioned in caves at Junnar, of Vaijayanti or Banavasi (1) 
at Karle, of Dattimitri in Lower Sind at Nasik, and of Karahakada or Karhal and Nasik 
at the Bharaut Stipa between Jubbulpore and Allahabad. Unless the roads were at lenst 
tolerably good and not infested by robbers and thieves, it is not possible that inhabitants 
of one part of the country could go to a distant one and make benefactions. 

Foreign commerce and trade were flourishing, and Dekkan took no insignificant part 
in the commercial relations of India with the West, An account of it is contained in 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, which describes the Egyptian trade with East Africa 
and India. Ships from the Western countries sailed down the Red Sea and followed 
the Arabian Coast as far as Kane, from where the route to India diverted, some ships 
sailing to the Indus and on to Barygaza (Broach) and others direct to the ports of 
Limyrike (Malabar Coast). In thess voyages, the ships made use of the monsoon, 
starting from Egypt in July. From Barygaza the coast immediately adjoining stretch- 
ed from the north directly to the south, and the country is, therefore, called Dakhi- 
nabades (Dakshinapatha). Among the marts in the inland part of this South Country, 
there were two of particular importance—Paithana, which lay south from Barygaza 
2 distance of twenty days, and Tagara, ten dayseast of Paithana, the greatest city in the 
country.'° Paithana is, of course, the modern Paithan, and Tagara has been identi- 
fied with Ter in the Naldrug District, Nizam's Dominions.!! From Paithan was carried 
down to Barygaza a great quantity of onyx-stone, and from Tagara ordinary cottons 
In abundance, many sorte of muslins, mellow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local 
production brought into it from the east coast. The harbours along the coast south of 
Barygaza were Souppara (Sop4ré) ond Kalliena (Kalyan near Bombay), In regard 
to the last port we are informed that it was raised to the rank of a regular mart in the 
time of the elder Sarganes, but after Sandanes became its master its trade was put under 
the severest restrictions ; for if Greek vessels, oven by accident, entered its port, a guard 
was puton board and they were taken to Barugiza. The elder Sarganes is most likely 
Sétakarni, the third king of the Sitavihana dynasty, and he scems to have made Kalyan 
8 commercial centre connected with the inland emporia Paithay and Tagara. When 
the Sakas, however, seized ‘he north part of the Dekkan, every endeavour was made to 
divert the trade through their dominions from Broach direct to Paithan and Tagara, with 
the result that Kalyan speedily lost all its importance and is not mentioned at all by 
Ptolemy who .wrote only six decades after the author of the Periplus, As the communi 
cation from Broach to Paijhay and Tazara was of recent origin, it is no wonder that the 
commodities were carried “along roadgof extreme difficulty" as weno doubt learn from 
the Periplus. . Who Sandanes was is not clear, but it is not unlikely that he was the officer 
of the Sopara District under Nahapana. The other sea-ports of commercial importance 
farther south were Semulla, Mand szora, Palaipatmoi, Melizeigara and Buzantion 
Semulla haa rightly been racognised to be Casal of ths Kolaba district and 23 miles south 
of Bombay. Mandagora is taken to be Mandangad to the south of the Baukot Creek 
and Palkipatmai with Palnear.Mahij. Perzonally I think Palaipatmai corresponds to 
Va(Ba)lipsttana mentioned as 4 sea-port in the Silahfra jnscriptions.!2 Melizeigara 
according to some, is Jaygad,and, according to others, Janjiri. Buzantion no doubt corres- 
ponds to Vaijayanti: but with what plave the latter isto be identified is farfrom clear, Some 
place it near (प्रप and some near Banavisi, The last identification is less probable, 
because itis fartoo south. Banavasi, azain, is in the interior and not on the sea-coast. 

(To be continued, ) 
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ANCIENT HINDU CORONATION AND CEREMONIALS 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A. B.L., PBS. 
SECTION I. 
Rajyabhisheka, 

Tue Vedic work from which the rites of coronation derived their sanction is not the 
Athorva-Vede alone. as will be apparent from the statement of the Nitimayiiiha, ' which 
gives details of the ceremony, “according to the Gopatha-Bréhmana of the Atharva-V eda, as 
also those uot depondent on its authority.” The éxistence of the coronation ean be traced 
mach earlicr than the Giopatha-Brdhmana. The T aittiviya-Brahmana 3 vives its details as an 
independent, performance in three sections which are separate from those devoted .o the raja- 
efiya. Wilson and Goldstiicker observe that “the rites of the A bhisheka which is not part 
of a rdjaniya sacrifice, but a ceremony performed at a king’s accession to the throne, are- 
similar tu, butnot identical with, those of the Funarabhisheka; they are founded on the pro- 
ceedings which took place when Indra was consecrated by the gods aa their supreme ruler 
and which forms the subject of the 38th chapter of the Aitareya-Brahmana,”" If the 
Taittiriya-Brihmana be older than the Aifareya, ag Prof. Macdonell suggests, * then 
the similarity between the abhisheka and the punarabhisheku cannot be taken as indicative 
of the derivation of the one from the other. Abhisheka appears therefore to have been an 
imlependent ceremony existing side by side with the rajasitya. 

The abhisheha as detailed in the Taitlirtya-Brahmana begins with seven maniras to be 
uttered by the pricst for performing a Aoma before the ritual of sprinkling takes place. 
The first manfra speaks of the prinee’s rebirth as the son of the sitrike (sacrificial pcwata). 
with his vigour immensely increased bi his symbolic entrance into the Aoma. fire and exit 
therefrom, and wishes him capability to keep his subjects from sinful ways. The sccond 
Wishes him an extended kingdom, > stout physique for its efticient administration, and a 
good supply of cattle for the performance of the sacrifices, The third wishes him to be the 
guide of men, and wauts him to solemnly say that he would protect the good and punish the 
wicked, The fourth and fifth invoke blessing on him for Prosperity, while the sixth and 
seventh for the glorification of the castes by his power, the prosperity of his subjects, and 
the extension of Prajapati’s protection to him, 

In these manfras, two points are note-worthy: (1) The belief of the prince’s rebirth as 
the son of the sacrificial priests; which appears akin to the rebirth of the twice-born by the 
upanayina sacrament for their initiation into the study of the Vedas. The prince, as it 
were, becomes a totally different being with his faculties and physical vigour renewed 
and increased for the discharge of the new duties that the assimption of kingly office will 


devolve upon him, Such a belief perhaps made the performance of the coronation ceremony 


1 Nitimayakha by Nilaka:tha Bhatia (MS. in ASH, No, II, A. 25), pd. The discourse on corona. 
tion in-the Bhdrafa-rahasya (in Bengali) by Raimadasn Sena cites Hthort purage from the Gepaths 
Frdhmana without any reference to its location in the ‘Hrdhmeng, I could nut trace it tither in the © 
Bibliotheca Indica, or the Bombay edition of the work, I do not understand wiry, unless tha ष्यक {0 
bas eluded my search, it should be omitted in the editions, 7 

2 Paitiriva.Brdhmona, 1; 7, 16-17. Aig-Veda, X, 173-174, refer to ritualé for steadying the king 
in his office by the propitintion of certain deities, It is not clear whether they have any connection with 
the coronation, if any, prevailing at that time, | 

3 Goldstiicker's Dictionary, p. 277, under ““Abhisheka.” 

५ Prof. A. Macdonell's History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 203, 
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an imperative necessity to every prince ; for, otherwise, in the estimation of the people, the 
prince will stand bare of the “ kingly fitness’’ which he omits to formally bestow upon him- 
self by the ceremonial, and for which no natural capabilities of the prince, however great, 
could perhaps be an adequate substitute. After the death of a king or after his retirement, 
some time must have elapsed before the coronation rituals could be performed by his 
Successor; and hence, the question naturally suggests itself whether the latter could exercise 
the rights and duties of a full-fledged king immediately after the end of the previous régime 
without formally going through the ceremony. In the case of the initiation sacrament, the 
uninitiated boy had no right to the acquisition of sacred lore before he went through the 
necessary rite; but not so perhaps in the case of the coronation ceremony, as will appear 
from evidences later on. (2) The solemn assertion by the prince, which looks very much 
like the coronation cath, to protect the good and punish the wicked. that is to say, the 
paramount duties of the protection of life and property of his subjects and an impartial 
administration of justice 

After the performance of the homa, a tiger-skin is spread with the manfra “Thou art 
the sky, thou art the earth,” and the prince is seated thereon, The pricata bless him 
saying, “May you be unconquerable, may the various quarters protect you, may your 
subjects be loyal, amd may the kingdom never alip away from your rule,"* and sprinkle 
him with water in which barley and diirvd grass have been steeped, the ritual being 
accompanied with blessings 

The prince is then asked to repair to and ascend a chariot standing before the 
ahaveniya fire of the sacrificial ground where the ceremony is taking place, appropriate 
benedictory formulas (some of which are repetitions of those used in the sprinkling 
ceremony ) being uttered during the time. The object of this ascension of the car appears 
from the last formula addressed to the chario: to be a symbolic expression of the desire 
that the prince might achieve success in his rule, The king next prays the royal priest to 
help him by a faithful discharge of his duties that serve to keep the realm free from danger, 
and contribute to its well-being. He then asks the charioteor to sit on the car and hold 
the reins. The king then recites to the effect, “May I never hear Within my dominion 
the sound of bows of my enemies coveting my kingdom, may that harsh sound change into 
ॐ sweet one by making the hostile army friendly,” 

The brdhmanas as well as the king's friends and relations embrace him, after which 
his body is smeared with unguents. At this time, the king has to look towards the sun, 
and the royal priest addresses him thus : “ May this king be lustrous like the noon-day sun; 
may my bleszings be likewise powerful in their effects: may you (king),—glorious sun, 
attain prosperity by my blessings; may my words be in a special degree discriminatory of 
right and wrong; may my blessings be firm in their efficacy; may the rivera (in the 
kingdom) be full, clouds rain in time, and orops fructify ; may the king be the lord of a 
rich country veritably flowing with milk and honoy.” 

After oblations to the fire intended for the ketins, i-ec., Agni, Vayu and Séryya, the 
king is asked to sit on > throne of udumbara wood, when the purohita says, “O king, 
subdue your enemies completely. Now that I have finished the Consecration bearing the 
two names of Varini > and Ugra® pay fees to the purohita May you attain long life and 








$ Called Vatint, because the ceremony ia believed to bring the subjects under the king's contral 
¢ Called Ugra, because it effects the subjugation of enemies 
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be freed from Varuna'’s snares." Then the priest shaves the king's bead with a mantra, 
which indicates that it is an imitation of what Praj4pati had done for Soma and Varuna 
The hair is collected ona tuft of kusa grass, serving thereby to preserve the king's strength. 7 
The king is then anointed with a mixture of milk and ghi with the same object 7 view 
with a formula which asks the Asvins to have the king's beauty devoted entirely to the 
queens. , 
The ६१०९२ and the Mahabharsta speak of a few coronations of princes, the 
former those of (1) Sugriva,® (2) Vibhishaua,” (3) Rama,’® (4) Kujia and Lava,!" 
(5) Aigada and Chandraketu,'? (6) Satrughua’s sons Subihu and Satrughati, 
anil the latter those of (1) Janamejaya,"* (2)  Vichitra.wiryya,'5 (3) Puru,!* 
(4) Yudhishthira,"’ (5) Sarabha, son of Sisupila,'* and (6) Parikshit.1® Full ritualistic details 
are given nowhere in the epics. The common features of the rituals, so faras we can gather 
them from their fragmentary descriptions in the firat named epic, are collection of waters 
from seas and rivers in gold pitchers, sprinkling of same on the prince seated on a throne, 
crowning and prince's gifts to brahmanas, while their distinguishing features are (1) the 
performance of a homa (in Sugriva’s coronation), (2) presents offered by the subjects to 
the prince (eg., in Vibhishaxa’s coronation), (3) presents offered by the prince (as in 
Rama's coronation), (4) difference ag to persons who sprinkle water, and (5) difference as 
to those who put the crown on his head. 

The Mehibhirata furnishes some details of the ceremony of only one prince, Yudhish- 
thira, who sat on a throne made of gold surrounded by others seated likewise. To begin 
with, he touched white flowers, auspicious symbols (svastikas), unhusked tarley-corns, 
earth, gold, silver, and jewels. Auspicious articles, such ag earth, gold, gems, and other 
things necessary for the coronation were brought by the subjects, who came there headed 
by the priest. Jars made of gold, udumbara wood, silver and earth, and full of water as 
well as flowers, fried rice, kuda grass, cow's milk, sami, pippal, and 2०16469 wood honey 
ghi, ladles of udumbara wood and conches decked with gold, were there for the ceremony 
The royal priest, Dhaumya, made an altar slopmg north and east and marked with the 
necessary signs. The prince with his consort Draupadi was then seated upon ॐ firm 
and effulgent stool called sarvatobhadra 20 covered with tiger-skin, and Dhaumya poured 
libations of ght upon fire with appropriate mantras, Krishva poured water froma sanc- 
tified conch upon the prince's head, as also Dhritarashtra and the subjects, The 
presents brought by the people were formally accepted by Yudhishthira, who in turn 
honoured them with presents in profusion and gave a thousand nishkay to the brdhmanas 
who uttered benedictions for his welfare | 

Most of the features of the coronation as found in the epics have been reproduced in 
the dyni-Pvrdna > which, as usual with the Purdras, adds to them new rituals making 
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7 Similar belief ia noticed in connemion with the kejarapaniys ritual of the Rajasdya, 


3 Rémdyana, Kis\kindhd-kanda, sarge 26. 9 Ibid, Fuddho-kénda, sarge 112, 
Jind, Yuddha-kdada, parge 128, and दावा वतव क, sarge 67 

11 पत्यौ कलच, Utara-bdata, sarge 107 13 Ibid 

13 Ibid, Uuara-kdato, sarge 108. ॐ Mahabharata, ddi-Parea, ch, 44, 
18 Ibid, Adi-Parva, ch. 101. 7 Iind, Adi-Parea, ch. 85, 

7 Ibid, Sanhi-Parva, ch. 40. la Ibid, Sabhi-Parva, ch, 45. 


19 Jind, Mahdpraat! dnila-Parvo, ch, 1 


0 Cf Fukti-kalpo-terv, (edited by Pandit Iivarchandra Haste! ); Sdmdnydsanoddesa, p. 66, blk. 402, 
1 dgn‘-Purdea, cha, 218-219 
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the whole ceremony much more elaborate. = The main dirisions of the ceremony may 14, 
marked out into (1) Aindri-Santi on a day previous to that of «bjisheku, (2) (On the 
abhisheka day). | | | 

(@) Performance of Homa 

(6) Symbolic bathing (7.¢., touching the prince's lwdy with earth brought from 
various places—myiltila-snana), 

(८) Sprinkling of water on the prince by ministers. 

(व) Sprinkling of liquids hy Rig-Vedic and Sdmo- Vedic brahmanas, and the royal 


pricst. ' | 
५९) Sprinkling of water through > pitcher (perforate with > huniresd holes) Ivy 
the royal priest । 


(f) Rites by the Frujur-Vedic and Atharva-Vedic brah minis, 
(g) Seeing auspicious things, 
_ (4) Crowning. 
(४) Presentation of officials to the prince. 
(j ) Payment of fees to érdhmanas and coronation feast 
(&) Royal procession through the metropolis, 
(1) Return of the procession to the royal palace and gifts to the people. 

If the reigning king instals his successor on the throne just before his retirement, Jn: 
may have the abhisheka performed under his auspices on a clay prescribed as appro priat« 
for the purpose. If, however, he dies without performing this ceremony for his successor, 
the Agni-Purdna** allows for the latter a provisional abhisheka which can be celebrate: 
irrespective of the auspicious or inauspicious nature of the day on which it is held. The 
reason for such a provision is obvious: the formal vesting of regal powers in the prince in 
order to enable him to discharge kingly duties cannot be long tponed ; for such post- 
nt may lead to difficulties. The rituals of the ceremony are succinctly mentioned as 
symbolic bathing of the prince with sesamum and white mustard at which the royal priest 
and the astrologer officiate, the hailing of the prince with the cry of victory after 
which he sits on a bhadrasana, proclaims safety for his subjects and jssues order to his 
of the retiring king, or in the case of his death, after the provisional coronation, has to be 
held on an auspicious day which is fixed in accordance with recommendations of the 
texta 83 on the subject. 

Details of the aforesaid main divisions are :—Re. (1). The Agni-Purdna does not fur- 
nish its rituals, which, however, are given in later works like the NV iti-mayiikha ™ which may 
be summarised thus: After the formal declaration of the king’s intention to perform the 
Aindri-Santi, the officiating priests are formally entrusted with these duties :—A ved (altar) 
is constructed and upon it a Mahdveds (great altar) on which three lines are drawn on sand, 








= The Agni-Purdaa, ch. ” (ites ink Penta ah Sk decks ta noch ne ee devotes dike, 5 and & to this provisional abhishek and the real 
meaning of the passage can easily elude the reader unless light be focussed on it from other works 
each as the Piahau-dharmotiera, pt. IT, ch. 18. | 

> See, for instance, Vishau-dharmottara, pt, TI, ch. 14, धा. 5-14; Goldstiicker's Ietionary refers to 
Jf yotiahe-raing-m4ld and Muhtria-chintémani on this point. 

& Nin-maydkha (MS. in ASE,), pp. 4-10, Minor details and mantras heave been omitted in the abowe 
eum mary . 
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« cavity made ‘and refilled with sand, Earth bowed to, and fire ignited. A gold, silver or 
copper pitcher full of water is covered with a piece of cloth and an image of Indra made of 
gold is placed on two eight-leaved lotuses drawn on the cloth. This is followed by offer- 
ingsto Indra, fiye oblations to fire and the seating of the Brahman priest ,who with the Hori 
next engages in the offering of the following oblationa, viz., eight to the four cardinal points, 
anil seventeen to Agni and other deities followed by samriddhi, sannatli, wpasttryya, 
` च १4६१, Prayrichitidimaka, sanisthiti, samdnea and samerava-bhdga homas, Then follow 
offerings to the ten presiding deities of the ten quarters of heavens, and to demons of 
varios descriptions. The Piérndhuti comes next and then the throwing of the remnant: 
of homea-fire into holy water. In the egneluding rite of éanti for averting evil, the king with 
his consort, relatives and ministers, is sprinkled by the Aolri with water from the त] 
pitcher. Then both the king and the queen take bath in water mixed with herbs, wear 
white dresses and garlands, and smear their bodies with the paste of white sandal. Gifts 
are made to the priests, and the gold image of {ndra after symbolic relinqvishment is given 
to Ackdryya. The whole ceremony is then brought to a close by the feasting of érdhmanas 

The abject of this ritual is no doubt the welfare of the king implying that of his 
relatives, officials, and subjects but the central idea in it is the tion of Indra, the 
king of the gods, We have seen in connection with the Rajastiya that the mansraa for the 
Punarabhisheka, are uttered in unison with those of the Aindra-mahdbhisheka, which goes 
upon the supposition that the king of the gods was installed on his throne in remote 
antiquity with the self-same mantras which appear in the Aitareya-Brdhmana in connection 
with the Aindra-mahahhisheka, and which, when uttered at the Punarabhisheka, bring on 
special well-being of the subject of the Punarabhisheka. In the coronation ceremony with 
which we are now dealing, much more prominence is given to the idea by devoting a 
special day with its special rituals to Indra, who is worshipped to make the coronation of 
the mortal king as much fraught with potentialities for good as his own coronation waa in 
ihe remote past | 

Re. (2). On an auspicious day fixed for abhisheka, the king has to formally declare 
his intention ( saakalpa ) to perform the abhisheka, 

(a) After the ignition of fire?5 and the offering of seventeen oblations as previously 
inentioned in connection with Aindri-Sdanti, the purohita has to perform homa with five 
~ets of Atharva-Vedic meaniras, viz. iarma-varma, svastyayana, dyushya, abhayd, and 
wpardéjita, which are intended to secure for the king welfare for himself personally and 
his kingdom. On the southern side of the joma-fire is kept a gold pitcher (sampdtavdn 
falasa) in which are deposited the residues of offerings. Brdimanas learned in the 
Vedas as well as Ordhmana, Kshattriya, Vaiiya and Sidra ministers are honoured with 
resents and seated at the place where the ccremony” is to take place. The royal priest, 
who has to fast on that day, puts on garland and turban and enters into the bathing-house 
where he has to put nine gold pitchers with waters from various places of pilgrimage as wel] 
ss an earthen pitcher with water, a gold pitcher with gii, a silver pitcher with milk, 
copper pitcher with curd, and an earthen pitcher with water in which kuia grass has 
heen soaked. A gold pitcher with a hundred perforations as also an carthen pitcher filled 
with water from well and the four seas are also to be there 








| न shurseletlatien of Sie Anos abide Gece abe ee ee Certain charscteriatics of the dame of this fire, such as brightnoss like melted gold, resemblance 
to svastiba mark, &c., wer rogurdedas portents for good or evil. 
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(6) The prince is then bathed symbolically with various descriptions of soil. This 
bathing consists in touching his head with soil from the top ofa hill, ears with that 
from the top of an anthill, face with that from atemple of Vishou, neck with that from 
> temple of Indra, chest with that from a royal palace, right arm with that dug up by 
an elephant by its tusks, left arm with that dug up by > bull by its horns, back with 
that from a lake, belly with that from a confluence of rivers, sides with that from the 
banks of a river, waist with thatfrom the door of a brothel,®® thigha with that from a 
sacrificial ground, knees with that from a cowshed, shanks with that from a horse-sta ble, 
and feet with that from the wheel of a chariot. This ceremony is concluded by the final 
wblution of his head with paichagavya (a mixture of milk, curd, clarified butter, and cow’s 
urine and dung). 

(c) Four vessels made of gold, silver, co pper and earth are filled respectively with 
clarified butter, milk, curd and water. The Brahmaua, Kshattriya, Vaidya and Sidra 
ministers take the gold, silver, copper and earthen vessels in succession and sprinkle their 

(4) After the ministers, a Rig-Vedic Orihmata sprinkles honey and a Sama-Vedic 
irdhmana water (in which kuia grass has been immersed) upon the prince's head. ‘The 
royal priest commits the sacrificial fire to the care of the sadasyas (assistants) and 
sprinkles from the aforesaid sampdtavan pitcher with the manfras ™ that were uttered in 
connection with anointment forming part of the abhishechantya of the 1 

(£). The prince is then taken to the base of the altar and seated upon a bhadrdsana 
The roval priest sprinkles water on his head through a gold jar perforated with a hundred 
holes, uttering “ ya oshadhih, &c.,"'?* as also perfumed liquids, and water in which flowers, 
seeds, gems and Lwa grass have been dipped, with the recitation of other formulas.” 

(f) The Yajur and Atharva-Vedic 6rihmanas touch with Rochana (yellow pigment) 
the prince's head and throat with the mantra “ Gandhadvara, द." 20 This rite is brought 
to a close by the assembled 4rdhmanas sprinkling on the prince’s head water brought from 
various sacred places.” 

(g) Auspicious things such as jar filled with water, chowry, fan, mirror, clarified 
butter, and jar filled with water and herbs are brought before the prince, music is played, 
(eulogistic songs are sung by the bards, and Vedic paalms chanted by the érdimanas ).32 
very enteanse! and benve, tho acthy atthe wcll freer ake shee Wit their. raligious:-morite at! the 
tue Ranga ~ 04 lat from thio bat appears eo fra eaves ae Noy 
the first verse of the couplet commenced with the words, raj dyddhisheke cha instead of with 
nijadriydbhieheke cha, the meaning would have been clearer. ॐ Bee Rig- Veda, उ, एत ` 
1 

१ + &o." Vijasaneyt Samhita, XI, 48, 


(i) “ Oshadhayah pratigribbnita push 
(ii) “ Aiuh भयत, &e.” Rig-Peda, X, 103, 1. 
“| According to the Nitimaydkha (MS. pp. 24 11) not only the braAmanas but also भ 
Kehattriyas, Vaiiyns, Sddras and persons of mixed castes sprinkle water cs chore nt १199 the assembled 
भ Nitimeyibha (MS. 2 & ८ The work Rute after the'ahove rite the Tinkling ropitia : 
water (Sén!ijala} from the Sampicacan pitcher by the eatrologer, ‘Thia rite ie ater mpanied t aey 4 
ance of a long monira “ surdstvim Eh whifichentu,” etc., of about 180 élokes addy 4 to the 


heavenly bodies, clouds, continents, hills and mountaing, es of pilgr'mage, sacred rive birds, 2०५ gods, 
नन universal monarche of yore, ascetics, Fedas, "र as sacred 785 birds, hors 


tural be in short, to quite a string of divine, natural शिण ‘rootural forces with oe 
evil, in न that thay rghit al be propitiated to ppl 5५४ ' rines ut to be coronated. Tbe loceticn i ses 
muah sore foe the ceremony i Dot manifest in the Agni-Purdaa but hea been indicated by wi rks like the 
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(4) The royal priest, in the ineantime, makes offerings of milk and honey to the divi- 
nities and sits on a chair covered with 8 tiger's skin. So seated he binds the prince’s 
head with a fillet and putson it the crown with the formulas ‘“ Dhruvadyaih, &e,,"" an 
English rendering of whichis given below :— । 
" Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, firm are these mountains, firm is this entire 
world, so may this king of men be firm.” = 
May the royal Varuna, the divine Brihaspati, may Indra and Agni ever give stability 
to thy kingdom.” or 6 
“With a constant oblation we handle the constant Soma: therefore may Indra render 
` thy subject people payers of (their) जह. ` 
The throne-seat,“ on which the prince is next seated, is covered with the skins of 
five animals, bull, cat. wolf, lion and tiger. A symbolic meaning, not. given in the texts, 
- Was no doubt attached to the Spreading of these skins one over another The tiger skin, | 
athas been seen in connection with a previous ritual, indicated kingly power, _ ५ 
(i) The Agni-Pirrdad next speaks of the Pratihara presenting officials to the king, It 


is added by the Nitimaydtha that distinguished townsmen, merchants and Other sybjects 
are also admitted to this honour 


(j, & & 1) The king now presents the royal priest and the astrologer with cows, Fouts, 
sheep, horses, é&c.. 


and honours the other brdhmanas with similar gifts and » sumptuoug 
fenst. 


After going’round the sacrificial fire 





and saluting the Guru and one or two minor 
rituals, he sits on a sanctified horse but. gets down the next moment to sit on the state 
elephant similarly sanctified and rides through the principal thoroughfares of the metropolis 
amid # gorgeous procession, After return to his palace, be accepts the presents made by 
his subjects, whom he receives with honour and entertains to a feast. Presents in return 
are also made by the king to his subjects. 

It will not be out of place to recount succinctly the principal features of ‘the English ` 
Coronation of the past in order to show the degree of parallelism between it and that of 
the Hindus. The early English coronation had many features found in those of other 
European countries in the past, and may, for this reason, be taken for our Purposes as a 
type of the sarly European coronations generally35 

1. The prince attended by > large number of nobles and government officers mada 
® stately progress to the Tower of London where he resided a day or two to-dub aw 
Knights of the Bath a number of candidates who had to perform vigil and other rites 

2. Amid a sylemn and ZorgeoUs procession in which the new Knights of the Bath, 
nobles, government officers, and clergymen occupied the particular Positions allotted to 
them, the prince under various marks of honour displayed by the citizens rode to West- 
minster Hall on the day previous tothe day of coronation, 

3 Rig-Veda, X, 173, 4-6 (translation by Prof. H,H. Wilson) ` | 
५ The Minaaira, as quoted in Goldstisker's Sanakrit-English Dictionary (p. 284, under 
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3. Next morumg, the nobles and others, marshalled according to. their respective 
ranks, accompanied..the prince to the adjacent Weetminster Abbey, some of the regalia 74 
being c by certain persons having title to this honour. 

4, The first rite performed within the Hall was Recognition in which the Archbishop 
declared to the people assembled there the prince's rightful claim to the throne and asked 
them, whether they were ready to give their assent thereto. In this rite were laid the traces 
of development of coronation from an earlier form of election 

5. Next came the First Oblation, the essence of which was the rite in which a “ pall 
af cloth of gold,and an ingot of gold of a pound weight” received by the prince fram the 
Lord High Chamberlain were made over to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who placed 
them on the altar, 

6. In the Proper Service of the Day, prayers were said for blessings upon the prince 

7. At the conclusion of the sermon forming part of the previous rite, the Coronation 
Oath was administered by the Archbishop. The prince swore to govern the kingdom 
according to the established laws and usages, administer justice tempered with mercy, and 
uphold the religion of the land, and the rights and privileges of the members of the church. 

8. The Dean of Westminster anointed with oil fromthe Ampulla, the palms of the 
prince's hands, his chest, shoulders, arms, and the crown of his head. 

9. The next rite consists in investing the prince with vestments, girdle, buskins, 
sandals, spurs, sword, &c., which were made over to him on this oceasion. 'Two noteworthy 
features of this function are that the Archbishop (a) while passing the sword to the 
prince requested him to protect the church, people, widows, orphans, restore things 
gone to decay and maintain those that were restored ; and (4) while delivering to him 
the Orb with the Cross he uttered the formula ‘' Receive this Orb, and remember that 
the whole world is subject to the power and empire of + and that no one can happily 
reign upon earth, who hath not received his authority from heaven.” At the time of 
Augustus, the Roman emperor, the Orb was regarded as the symbol of universal dominion. 
The Cross was affixed to it by Constantine the Great, signifying that. universal dominion 
was but possible by faith.” 

10. The Archbishop assisted by other clergymen put the crown on the head of the 
prince seated on St. Edward's Chair, saying, “God crown thee with a crown. of glory 
and righteousness, with the honour and virtue of fortitude that (thou) by (our ministry 
having) a right faith and manifold fruits. of good works, thou mayest obtain the crown of 
an everlasting kingdom, by the gift of Him whose kingdom endureth for ever. Amen.’ 

11. The Sovereign was invested. with the Ring of faith, held the Sceptre of kingly 
power, the Rod of virtue and equity, and the Bible. He then received the Archbishop's 
Benediction in appropriate words. 

12. The Sovereign was conducted to the throne by the Archbishop who was followed 
by the bishops and great officers of state. After he was seated on the throne, the Arch 
bishop delivered an exhortation and took the Oath of Fealty. This Oath was also taken 
by the bishops and the premier Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron, each of them 








3 The principal Regalia are:—3t. Edward's Chair, St. Edward's Crown, Crowns and Circlets, Orb 
with the Cross, Sceptre with the Cross, St. Edward's Staff, Ampulla (or Golden Eagle), Ivory Rod 
Chalice, Paten, Swords, Rings, Spurs, Curtana (or pointless Sword of Marcy), and the Bible, 

“a Chapters on Coronations, pp. 27, 118. 
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representing himself and the rest of hisrank. During the performance of the Homage, 
medals of gold and silver struck for the occasion were thrown among the people, and if 
there were any general pardon, it was read publicly by the Lord Chancellor १ 

13. In the Holy Communion, the Sovereign advanced towards the altar after the 
commencement of the Communion Service and made an offering of bread and wine 
Then a wedge of gold, called a mark, weighing eight ounces, was received by the Arch 
bishop from the Sovereign and sid upon the altar. This constituted the second oblation, 

The Sovereign then returned to Westminster Hall attended by the clergy 
marshalled as before. 

14. A noticeable feature of the Coronation Feast held in the Westminster Hall was 
the proclamation of a challenge tothe effect that if anyone dared deny the rightful claim 
of the present Sovereign to the throne, he was a liar and false traitor, and the Champion 
was there to fight a duel with him to prove the falsity of his assertion, + The Champion 
threw down his gauntlet, which after a short time was taken up by the Herald, Until 
the completion of the arrangements forthe feast, the Sovereign reposed in the Court of 
Wards. Several tables were placed in the Hall, the royal table being set on a» raised 
platform. Special duties in connection with this feast were allotted to special officers ur 
noblemen: the royal table, for instance, was covered by the sergeant and gentleman of 
the ewery ; the first course of hot meat Waa served up with the combined assistance of the 
sergeant of the silver scullery, and two gentlemen-at-arms or two Knights of the Bath, 
and other dishes were brought with > procession composed of several officers. A full 
delineation of this coronation being outside the scope of this section, details of this as 
well as other functions, which may have value for other Purposes, have been omitted. 

In the evening were held a general illumination, a display of fire-works in Hyde Park, 
the principal theatres being opened free to the public. 

The features common to the two systems of coronation of India and Europe may 
now be summed up. The commonness ig due in som 
ceremony, and in others, to other causes. 

Both the systems are endued with a religious character, difference 
degree. In the one, God, His Son, and the Holy Ghost were solicited by Prayers and 
offerings to bless the Sovereign and secure the welfare of his king m, while in the other. 
the divinities together with various natural and supernatural forces credited with powers 
for good or evil, were for the same purpose entreated or propitiated through a multipli- 
city of prayers, offerings and other religious rites. or 

The coronation of the Hindus, in its later form, lost all traces of its connection with 
the elective principle pointed ont elsewhere २१ to have been operative in the epic period, in 
which it could be traced in the recognition forming part of the installation ceremony. ४ 
the European form of coronation, it was traceable in the formulary of 





lying cnly in the 








in later times, as also in particular functions incorporated din the coronations of various 
European countries pointing to some form of election as their origin, ९.4. the practice of 
elevating a sovereign on a shield among the later Romans, and the custom of having stone 
circles to serve as seats for electors and a large stone in the centre for the Sovereign +0 

^." भक wildly Quite व्क which the Queen Consort took part have been omitial. ite ` 


™ Seo the Modern Remew, 1016 (Sepe.), p. 307. 
धे Seo Chapters on Coromations, cha. I & IX, p. 99 
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The practice of taking an Oath to protect the people and perform other regal duties 
existed in the Hindu coronation, as evidenced by the Tatttitya Brahmana, but. it disappeared 
lateron. Therefore the similarity of the European and the Indian systems in this respect 
is not found all along their respective lines of development. | 

Smearing with unguents in the Indian type may be taken to correspond with anointing 
in the Western, sprinkling of liquids obtaining greater prominence in the former. ० 

Crowning, blessing for universal dominion, presentation of nobles and officials. 
jail delivery, stately progress through the metropolis, feast and the devotion of a day or two 
‘0 a ceremony preliminary to the coronation proper, may also be regarded as points of 
similarity. between, the two types. ba 

SECTION IT, » 

It is in the epic period that we find the fi-st mention of the ceremony for the inaugu- 
ration of the crown-prince, Prof. Goldstii er is doubtful as to whether this cereman. 
is hinted at in the passage of the Aitareya-Bréhmana ५३ relating to the king-makers ` (rdja- 
karttdrah) in the chapter on the mahdbhish-ka. ‘These ‘king-makers’ refer, in the Atharra- 
Veda"? and the Satapatha-RBréhmana®™ to “those who, not themselves kings, aided in the 
consecration of the king.” According to Silyana’s commentary on the aforesaid 15७६ 
of the Attareya-Brihmana, the king's father is one of the king-makers, and this was ॥ 
ground ‘or Prof. Goldstiicker’s doubt whether the ceremony in which the father took 
part might be that for the installation of a crown-prince.“ A closer examination would, 
however, make 16 clear that such a doubt js baseless for the following reasons :-— 

(1) The mahdbhishela is not an independent ceremony, and the chapter devoted tu 
itis meant to bring out that in davs of yore, the adiuaheka of Indra (called Mahdbhisheba) 
toox place on certain lines with certain mantras followed later on by several emperors of 
antiquity on the occasion of the celebration of the Riéjasaya, and if these rituals atu 
maniris are woven into the Punarabhisheka (i.e., the second abhisheka, the first having 
teen performed at the time of installation to a simple kingship) of the celebrant of a 
rdjasiya of Jater times, they will be of great efficacy. 

(2) The inclusion of the king's father in the list of king-makers by Sayana, is not 
borne out by the Vedic toxts themselves, 

(3) The presence of the father in any installation ceremony cannot of itself raise the 
presumption that the son performing the ceremony must needs be a crown-plinee. 11. 
first, the father might not at al} have been a king, and possessing therefore no kingdom 
to which he could choose his son as successor; and secondly, he might be retiring from 
his regal position, making his son a full-fledged king by the ceremony, 

(4) The question of inztallation to crown-princeship cannot at all rise in view of the 
setting, in which the king-makers are mentioned, namely, the delineation of the rites and 
formulas of Indra’s mahdbhisheka intarided to be woven into the junarabhisheka of the 
rdjasd ya, 


© Atharva- Veda, 717, 5, 7. : 


a Satapa'ha-Brdkmana, ITI, 4, 1, 7, and XIII, 2,2, 18. See Profs. Maccdonell and Keith's Pedic 
Index, U, p. 219. r | 


4 See Goldstiicker's Saneiris-En 21:54 Dictionary, under = Abhisheka ”, ए. 282, 
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Hence, there are at present no evidences by which the ceremony of the installation of 
the crown-prince can be traced to the Vedic period. 

References are found in the Epics to the yaurardjydébhisheka of Rima, +> 1.1... 
Bharata“? Yadhishthira,‘* Bhishma,** साक. and अकै 53 

Details of the ceremony are not forthcoming from any of the works consulted by me. 
The Ramiyana furnishes a short account of the preparations made for Rima’s yeura 
rijypabhishela but as they are not perhape exhaustive, we cannot draw from them anv 
correct inference as to either the things needed for the mony or the rituals and fune 
tions in which they were used. The short account is, however, striking in that it does not 
include water or soil brought from various places, forming a prominent feature of the 
coronation ceremony and as such receiving the first attention in the preparations for 
Rima’s coronation.*? ! 

There was no restriction as to the age at which a successor to a sovereign was installed 
asthe crown-prince. Réma was twenty-five * years old at the time of his proposed installa- 
tion to crown-princeship and Bharata about forty** when he was so installed: both 
Yudhishthira and Satyavina were young** when they went through the ceremony, but Bhima 
was far more advanced in years when he became acrown-prince, There was, therefore, no 
ard and fast age-limit for this ceremony, though it seems to have been the usual practice 
‘or the king to choose his successor as soon as the latter completed the prescribed period 
of studies nnd.was ready to share as crown-prince the responsibilities of a ruler 

No instances are forthcoming to show whether yauvérdjydbhish the 
subsequent celebration of the coronation ceremony when the crown-prince became the 
king. Yudhishthira’s coronation after the recovery of his kingdom and subsequent to his 
ytunirajydbhisheka cannot be taken as a case in point in view of its merger in that of 
restoration to a lost Kingdom** That the recovery of a lost kingdom was an occasion 
for a fresh coronation stands clear from the case of Dyumutsena.2’ Prof. Goldsticker 
inclines to the view that the performance of the yauvdrdjydbhisheka “held good for the 
insucnration of the prince at his accession to the throne, after the father’s death. since 
no mention is made, in the epic poems, of a repetition of the ceremony. The object ot 
the Inauguration of a prince as yuverdja ia to secure to him the right of succession, and, 
besiles the advantages supposed to arise from the religious ceremony, as mentioned 
before, & share in the government, or perhaps all the privileges of a reigning king. For 
when Dasaratha intends to make his son Rima a yweardja, he addresses him with these 
words (in the Ayodhya-kiada,**)- “ Rama, I amold To-day, all my subjects want thee 
ter their king, therefore, my son, I shall inaugurate thee as junior king.” *9 In the above 
@rzument, stress is laid on the words spoken by Dataratha to the effect that the subjects 
wuited Rama as their king (narddhipa) but the force of the very next words uttered by 
him, viz. “therefore, my son, I shall inaugurate thee as junior king” is ignored. What- 


—e_i io तत 

















“O Rdmdyina, Ayodhyai-kinda, ch. 3. # ibid, Kishkindha-kinda, oh. 26, alle. 13. 

7 Jhid, Yuddha-kinda, ch. 128, dk. 03, # 20. (Mahabharata), Adi-parva, ch. 139, lk. 1. 
+ Thid, ch. 100, ५1८. 43 ॐ Ibid, Ganti-parva, ch, 41, ill, 9. 

8 [6 त, Vane-parva, ch. 296, alk. 11. = Rimdyaaa, Yuddha-kinda, ch. 128, alike, 48.57 
= Jhid, Aranya-kdinda, ch. 47, dk. 10, + Ibid, Bala-kéinda, ch. 18, 

8 Mb. Adi-cinda, ch. 141, ilk. 27; Vana-parva, ch. 293, alk. 25, 

° एकी. Sinti-parve, ch. 40. _ & Ibid, Vans-parva, ch. 298, ile. 11. 


2४ Ramya, Ayodhya-kinda, ch. 40. 
> Goldstiicker’s Sanskri/-Engheh Dictionary under“ Abhisheka", 7. 28३. - 
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ever Dasaratha might have said on the occasion, the ceremony was nothing else than 
quuvarijydbhisheka and should be viewed as such. 

References to theinauguration of the commander-in-chief are found in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the inaugurations of Bhishma,®® Drova,®' Karya,°?_ Salya™ and 
Asvatthima ५५ as the military heads of the Kaurava army. This inauguration ceremony 
is modelled on that of Karttikeya,** the commander-in-chief of the ०419, whose inaugu- 
ration again followed in some respects the still earlier rdjydbhisheba of Varuus,"" the water- 
god. Details of the veremony aggregated from the several descriptions are scanty. Those, 
that are expressly mentioned, are oblation te the Homz-fire, seating of the Commander 
on an appropriate seat, sprinkling of water न on his head from a vessel, the utterance of 
the big formula “surastvam abhisiichantu,” &c,,“* which happens to be the same as uscd in 

the coronation ceremony just before crowning and gifts of coins, bullion, cows, cloths, &c., 
- to Brihthapas. It is superfluous to mention that the rituals were accompanied with music 
eulogies sung by bards, and joyous and benedictory ejaculations, The inauguration of 
the several commanders-in-chief mentioned above was performed in the battlefield. In times 
of peace the same ceremoriy is likely to have been celebrated on the occasion of the 
assumption of his office by the commander-in-chief. It is probable that in the former case 
the exigencies of the situation compelled a curtailment or abridgement of the rituals which 
could be allowed to be in their full form in times of peade. 


a 
८ THE LUNAR ZODIAC IN THE BRAHMANAS. 
By B, ४. KAMESVARA AIYVAR, SLA. 

Is the Preface to the fourth volume of the first edition of the Rigveda, the late 
Professor Maxmiiller wrote: “In usion, 1 have to say a few words on an hypothesis 
according to which the discovery of the twenty-seven nakshafras was originally made at 
Babylon and from thence communicated at a very early time—thedate is not given—ito the 
Indians in the South, the Chinese in the East and sundry Semitic nations in the Weat 
Such an hypothesis seems almost beyond the reach of scientific criticiam, though with the 
progress of the deciphering of the Babylonian inscriptions, some facts may come to light 
either to confirm or to refute it. At present, however, all that can be brought forward in 
proof of such a theory is vague and uncertain and could not stand the test of the mo- 
forbearing criticism , , , . - 

This was written in 1862. Twonty years later, he again examined this theory in his 
lectures on “India—What Can ft Teach Us?" (pp. 126 — 133, firet edition) and concluded, 
“With dus respect for the sstronomical knowledge of thoye who hold this view, all I can 
say is-that this is a movel, and nothing but a novel, without any facts to support it... . " 

This theory of the Babylonian origin of the Indian waksha'ras was started by Weber 
and supported by Whitney, and apparently ceased to be advocated after Max- 
-miiller's vigorous refutation,'!. I was therefore surpriscd io find Professor A. B. Keith 














` = Mbk., Udyoge-parva, eh. 155, lcs, 1632 ` ` द्र्न्‌ Drona-parva,ch. 5, ilks. 30.43. 
© Jbid, Karna. pirva, cb. 1, ilics. 11-12. © 1847, Salya-parva, ch. |, élks. 6-7, 
4 Jbid, cho 35, slks. 36-43. कक Jiid, eh. 45. 


= Ibid, ch. 45, alk. 22. 
© In the legend, the water of the Sarssvat! was sprinkled on Kirttikeya from a golden jar 


@ In the legend of Karttikeya’s inauguration to genera ५ ithewe above formula was not recited at 
all ; deities named in the 1 personally appeared bofore him to take part in the sprinkling. 7 


‘Whitney, however, maintained his view to the last. He wrote in 1891, “ Wober and I, on whatever 
other points wz may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have 

introduced into’ India, probably cut of Mesoputamia; nor, I believe, has cither of. us ean any 
resaon for changing his conviction since."" Vide Tae Indian Anciguary, Vol XXIV, p. 365, 
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136). He तठ ^... in the absence of any evidence ag to the real origin of the naksha- 
‘ras, the priority of Kritikds has been insoluble. But the Babylonian hy pothesis of their 
origin still remains the most plausible and for an ingenious argument | would refer to » 
comparatively recent article by Lehmann Haupt. If su, then the effort to prove the origin 
of the position of Aritibds by Indian literature must be प्रजाभवः 1." - । 
[have not been able to ect a copy of ZDMG. (L.xvi) containing this ingenious 
argument. But from the way in which Prof. Keith writes J am inclined to think that 
he does not attach much value to it. Now that Prof. Keith has chosen to revive a theory 
long given up, he should, in fairness, bring together २ the fresh evidence that 
Babsloaian researches might have brought to light since 1882 and diseases their eyi- 
dentiary Value and at least show that the theory is not so baseless a5 Maxmiiller h had 
pronounced it to be. Tt is an important question involving wide issues and deserves more 
than a digressive hit that the Professor has chosen to give it, । aff 
To a Jay mind jt would appear that there is nothing in common betwen the Indian 
is 
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ecliptic af the twenty-seven nalshatras and the Babylonian zodiac. (1) The f णण | 

funar: the latter, by all accounts, was solar (>) In the earliest Indian literature where it 
ig found, tuat ix, the Brihmanas, there is no Sttempt to divide tho 27 nakshateas into 
1~ sections and allot two or three to each section and there ig ho reference to the planets 
“The Chaldeans chose three stars in each sign to be the Councillor gods ` of the planets." 2 
(<) The first sign (whether Aries, so far as records 60, भ Taurus, as later traditions indicate, 
coincided with the vernal equinox. There is no ovidence in Indian literature to show 
that the Indians began their year with the vernal equinox before the introduction of the 
Alexandrian School of astronomy into India? about the fourth or the fiith eentury Ap. 
(4) There isnot the slightest evidence in the BSrdimana literature to show that the Brahma- 


days’ (Eney. कप. 11th ed., Vol. 3, p. 167). The Srdhmeasas know neither, but have 
instead » period of ए days (Shadaha), five of which made > month. (6) In Babylonia, the 
1 months were named after the 19 zodiacal signe. In the Brdkmards, the 12 months are 
named after the 12 nakahatras at or near which the moon successively became full. (7) The 
Brahmatiec asterismal system commenced with the Pleiades. There is nothing to show 
that the first sign in Babylonia was headed by this asterism, 

Maxmiiller wrote in. 1882:4 “Now the Babylonian zodiac was solar, and, in spite of 
repeated researches, no trace of a lunar zodiac hag been found, where so many things 








"+ Encyclopedia क्वचन (edition of 1911, art: “Zodiac i | 
¬ Fide, for instance, the Journal of the Royal Aviatic Society iety, July 191 7.. p. 499, footnote 0 _ Only 
the Roman Calendarand the year of Nabonidus reckon from the spring De FL thought dees? O88 
must have visited Rome, Perhaps so; but it is more Rabe Tthink. that they took. भक व 
dor their rpg so wl de ap tet ea च the Alexandrian astronomers tne, thels 

ndar in ) m of Diocletian 7, they based | irre orm प pon the N ¢ abonidns | viii : न न ॥ 2 
cms wore the teachers of the Indians.” pon 0 era; and these astrojom 


‘ India—What Can Ii Teach Uy} (Grst edition, pp. 126, ete.) 
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latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (art: “ Zodiac”’) could only write: “The 
alternative view, advocated by Weber, that the lunar zodiac was primitively Chaldwan, 
rests on a Very shadowy foundation, Eupbratean exploration has so far brought to light 
no traces of ecliptical partition by the moon's diurnal motion, unless, indeed, zodiacal 
associations be claimed for a set of tweaty-eight: deprecatory formule against evil apirite 
mscribed on a Ninevite tablet.” 

In the Brdimana literature, including the Taiteiriya and other late¢ Sabhitds, we find 
only the lunar ecliptic, with the twenty-seven 5 nekshatras with the Arittikas heading the list 


zodiac based on the diurnal revolution.of the moon among these esterisms. There jx 
not a single point in common between the Babylonian apdiac, so far as itis known and 
the Indian eciiptic, as it is found in the Brdéjimana . Tha Bréhmang literature (1; Seen 
XXX. 10; Toit: Br, IL. 4-4-1) refers to observers of stars (nakshatra-darias) a8 > profes- 
sion; and yet it is assumed that the Brahmavadins must have borrowed the elementary 
Scheme from some country which shows no traces of such a scheme, | 

Professor A. A. Macdonell, in his review of my dissertation on the age of the Brdh 
manas, which was intended for the Oriental Congress which was to have assembled at 
Oxford in 1915, wrote to me, “'The origin of the Nakshatras is an unsolved mystery and so 
long as this is the case conjectures based on their original signification must remain without 
value as pruof of any theory,"’ 

We find the lunar ecliptic of 27 nakshatras referred to in several places in the later 
Saihitas and the Eriimanas. We find a knowledge of this lunar ecliptic in the Marriage 
hymn of the Aigveda (X, 85-13) where the expressions aghisu and arjunyoh mean “on the 
days when the moon is in, conjunction with these asteriems."' As the Encyclopedia Brit 
annica (art; “Zodiac”, 11th edition) saysof the Indian Zodiac :“We find nowhere else a well 
authenticated zodiacal sequence corresponding to so early a date,” Why then should one 
seek for the origin of the nakshatras in any other ancient country, where no traces of the 
same have been found after years of research. You find it there in ancient Indian literature 
and you do not find the like of it in any wtler country at so early a period, It is again a 
scheme which could have been easily worked out in the land of the Indus, by a people with 
as much knowleige of civilised life as is exhibited in the Rigveda. Would it be fair oy 
competent criticism, then, to say that the ancient [ndians must have borrowed the shuple 
scheme from some country not definitely known (from Babylonia or China), at some 
unknown or indeterminable period, simply because a Biot, a Weber, or a Whitney had started 
theories which half a century of further research has left where they stood when they were 
started ? 

Scientific criticism is concerned with evidence and so long as no evidence ig forthcoming, 
if not to prove, at least to lend some amount of probability to the foreign origin of the 
Nakshatra ecliptic, it will not be fair to reject as valueless any le legitimate inference that 
may be drawn from the statements about the aakshalras that we may find in the Brdh- 
matas; leaving aside the conjectures based on the etymological significance of the names 
of the nacshatras, such as those indulged in by Bentley for instance, which have of course 
little value as evidence. 

5 Only 27 are given in the earlice list in Taitt. Sam-1V, 4, 10,13 aadig Par a are given in the earlier list cto meen ८ 4, 10, 1-3 andin Taitt. Br, 1. 5-1. Tain, Ar. 
I. 5-2 adda that in addition to the 27 nateAairo® mentioned in the previous वपाय, there is another 
called abhijit (a Lyrm) which should ba looked for in the sky between the (wttara) ashddhag and the 
Srond and that the Devas conquered the Asuras under this nakehatra and therefore expeditions shout 


setoutunder it. This nakehaira is accordingly included in the nakshatreshti in Tait. Br. पा. 2-1-4, 
notwithstanding its remoteness from the ecliptic. 
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CHANDRA'S CONQUEST OF BENGAL. 
| By RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
Is the eerly part of the fourth century a.p, there was क great defeat of the people of 
Bengal (Vaiga) by a king named Chandra. This event is mentioned in an mescription 1 
incised in early Gnpta characters on 9 pillar of cast iron known to historians as the 
end of discussion as to the identity of this Chandra. “The late Dr Fleet thought that the 
characters of this inscription “approximate in many respects Very closely to those of the 
Allahabad posthumous inscription of Samodragupta" and remarks? that he “should not 
be surprised to find at any time that it is proved to belong to him,’ 8. Chandragupta I, 
the first mahdrajadhirija of the Gupta family, of whose time we have as yet no inserip- 
tions. Dr. Hoernle? assigns the inseription to the beginning of the fifth century a.p.: and 
Mr. Vincent Smith, in the second erition* of his Early History of India", expressed 
his conviction that the Chandra of tho inscription was Ch ndragupta IT, who, he thought, 
had to quell «rebellion of the people of Bengal when they offered him an united 
resistance in battle, If the inscription could be ascribed to the time of Chandragupta 
IT and the king Chandra be identified with the lstter—it may be well sail with 
Mr. Allon ५ thas ‘the enemies. who. had united against him in the Vaiga country 
were probably peoples who had taken the opportunity of -his «absence in. the 
west to cast of the yoke under which his father had laid them.” But 
Mr. Vincent Smith has sinee changed ` his opinion and has aceepted the view 
of Mahimahépidhyaya Haraprasid Sastri, that the Chandra of the Iron Pillar Inserip- 
tion was not at all a Gupta ruler and that hoe should be identified with Chandravarman 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar ‘inscription of Samudragnpta's time, This ‘Chandra- 
varman, it should be remembered; was one of the nine kings ५ of Aryyavarta who were 
violently extirpated, during his campaign of conquests in Northern India, by Samudragnpta, 
who thus increased his majestic power in the North. Pandit Sistri while proving this 
identity of Chandra of the Iron Pillar Inscription and Chandravarman (king of Pushka- 
vane, Pokharan or Pokurga of Rajaputana) based his arguments on two. inscriptions, vis., 
(1) the Mandasor stone-insstiption? ef Naravarman of the Malava era 461, and (2) the 
Susunia Hill inscription’ af Ciandravarman, king of ‘Pushkara:a. From the first of these 
scriptions, we have the following historical information :— This Vaishnavite inscription | 
was incised in 461 of the era of the क्ट) द... +©, 404, when king (pdrthiva) Nara- 
Varman (using the tithe mahdrdja), son of king Sithavarman and grandson of king Jaya- 
Varman, was ruling that part of the country, sit iio We know from epigraphic 
records that in Ap. 404 Chamiragupta II was on the imperial Gupta throne. Hence we 
_ May ealely suppose that Mohdiraija. Naravarman was Chandragupta II's feudatory in the 
Wertern region, probably having his bead-quarters in the town of Dasapura (modern 
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* Flost, Cul-t Vol. XL, No. 33, ° Ibid, p. 140, foot-mote 1. 

+ Ante, Vol. AXL pp. 43-44. ‘ Early History 

> Indian Coins—Gupia Dynasties, Introduction, [. अज. 

८ Cl. Rudradiva-M atilo—~Ndgudatis—Chandrar ifma-Gaa4patindgja—Nayaagn = 4 -Nandi-Balaear 
min = ady -~anéh—dryydcartta—rd ja—pragabh = dadharar= ¢4eritta-prabhiva-mahata” “1.31. Pie eee 
Well II, Xe. 1. Fleet, ¢ 

7 Epi. Ind., Vol. XI, No. 35, p. ॐ जत. 

* Ibid, Vol XILL vo. 9, p. 133; and Proc. oj the ASEH. 1895, p. 180. 
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Mindasor}), just as we gather from other records? that his son Vidvavarman and 
his sun Bandhuvarman were feudatories of Kumfragupta I, The sedond inserip- 
tion which is inscribed in early Gupta characters of the Northern variety records 
the dedication of a wheel in honour of a god (evidentiy Visheu) named Chakre- 
sviimin and it only states in its two lines 19 of writing that this dedication is a pions deed 
(८०४६१) of mahdrdéja Chandravarman, son of mahdrija Simhavarman, king of Poshkarana 
The use of the subordinate title of mahdrija with the names of these kings shows 
that Pushkarana. was.one of the many small states that were being raled independ-— 
ently before tieir subjugation by Samndragupta. In the first inscription we have 
mahdrdja Naravarman as the son of Simhavarman and in the second mahdraja Chan- 
dravarman as the son of the same king. This fact led Pandit Sastri to suggest, rightly 
enough, that Naravarmon and Chandravarmin were. brothers." It has been said before 
that Naravarman was a contemporary of Chandr a I], son of Samudragupta, whereas 
Chantiravarman was Samudragupta's contemporary. Hence it may be rightly supposed that 
Chandravarman was: Naravarman’'s elder brother. The identity, of Chandravarman of 
Samudragupta’s inseription and Chandravarman, king of Pushkarana, of the Susunia Hill 
inseription, as established by Pandit S4stri seems to be quite right, But there is much 
difficulty in proving undoubtedly that this Chandravarman andthe Chandra of the [ron 
Pillar inscription are identical. Samudragupta probably destroyed the independence 
only of the nine kings of Northern India amongst whem Chandravarman was one, andallower| 
them after their utter defeat to rule in | respective states aa Gupta feudatorics, 
Chandravarman, his father Simhavarman, and his grendfather Jayavarman’ may have 
had mastery over a greater part of Milava and had their capital at Poshkarana; and 
conquests and reduced the power of the Varman family of Pushkarara by defeating 
its king Chandravarman and probably placing his younger brother Naravarman to the 
position of a feudatory chief ruling from Dasapura. It may also be supposed that ` 
Naravarman succeeded to the rulership after the death of his-elder brother Chandravarman 
We have said before that Naravarman's son, Vidvavarman and his son Bandhuvarman were 
feudatory. kings under Kumaraguptea [ ruling in Malava from their capital Daispura. 
From the Gangdhar Stone inscription (Fleet, No. 17) we find that Viivavarman, son of 
Noaravarman, was.a very powerful ruler (fasmin pratdsati mahin-nripati-proviré ||. 17-18) 
in the year 49), evidently of tac Mialava era, and from the Mandasor s inscription 
(Fleet, No. 18) we know that. Bandhuvarman, son of the ruler (gépfa) Vijvayvarman wax 
governing the city of Dasapura (Lehitipati-vrishé Bandhwvarmmani. Dasipuram 


* Fleet, (11, Vol. ITI, Nos. 17 and 18 
Cf. “(L. 1.) PushkorasidAipatir-mahdrija—Sihhavarmmangh pulrasya (L. 2) mahdrija—Sri 
Chandravarmmanga Eri Thpse lines, it ahould be noted, are inscribed just below the wheel on the 
backwall of a oave now in ruins on tho hill 
५ We may illustgate the genealogy of the Varman family thus :— 
Jayavarman 
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Chandraverman Naravarmen (461 अ.) 
a (480 Mex.) 
Bandbuvarman (493 xm.) 
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daa pdlayati, |, 16), while Kumaragupta I was ruling the earth in 403 mx. (Aumdsaguplé 
1 ४४0 prasasati, 1.13). Henee, Pandit Sastri's statement ३ ~ Mr. Smith is wrong, 
( believe, in including Manissor in the map of Samudragupta's conquest. For Naravarman 
ad hisgon Viewavarman do not seem to have acknowledged any obligation tothe Guptas "— 
४ not vouchsafed .by. epigraphic evidence which seems rather to lewd to 4 contrary 
conclusion. ` AN el) 

To prove completely that the Chandravarman of Pushkarara and the Chandra of 
the Iron Pillar inscription are identical, one has to establish, first of all, that Chandra-. 
varman came to Bengal on > campaign of conquests, But the Susunia Hill inscription hag . 
not the slightest. reference to any conquest by the king of Pushkarana (Pushbaranddhipati 
(४ simply states, as already pointed out,’ that the dedication of the wheel ia & pious “deed 
vf mahiréja Chandravarman, son of mahdréja Sitmhavarman, king of Push kerava,” 
not at all say “that Chandra of Pokarua did conquer that-part of the country '' as boldly © 
asserted by Pandit Sastri. Chandravarman seems to have gone there on & pilgrimage to 
the hill-cave to do honour to the god Chakrasvamin, and it was probably a very famous ` 
lace of pilgrimage in old days also. It may be advanced as an argument that ag the 
wheel in the Susunia Hill cave and the flag-steff (dvaja) of the Tron Pillar are both sacred, 
10 the god Vishnu, it favours the identity of Chandravarman and Chandra. But we know 
that the Gupta rulers too were themselves devutees of Vishun (paramabhaga Lit} 

Let us now consider the historical data that can be obtained from the Meharauli Iron 
Millar inseription:— 

(i) King Chandra destroyed his enemies in Rengal (Vaigéshu) who offered an» 

। united resistance ताल him 

(it) He, in course of war, crossed the seven mouths of the Indus (Siadhw) and 
overcame the Vahlikas, ys 

(iii) The Southern Ocean ‘was to-day (even after his death) being perfumed by» 
the breezes of his prowess, ie. who probably proceeded towards the South 
for making conquests, ` ` | | ६१ 

(iv) His majestic glory still lingered on earth in the shape of fame even after his. 
death 














(v) He enjoyed for a very long time lord-paramountey (aiktdhirdjyasi:) on earth 
earned by the strencth of hisown arma ( suabhuj = drjjitaw }, i.e. he was-a = 
mahdrdjddhirija, a tithe which he himself earned by his own prowess. 

(vi) He was & Vaishrava and established this pillar as 9 flap-staff-of the god Vishnu! 
on the Vishnupada hill. | : 

From these data we find that Chandra was a mighty monarch and had the title of 
mohirdjédhirdja (stated for metrical exigencies as aikidhirdjyqii priptena, |. 5), whereas 
Chandravarman is simnly mentioned in the Susunia inscription with the title mahar. Aja. 
which, in early times expecially during the Gupta period, was used by kings of: «mailer 
States and by feudatory rulers. The datum (५) above is most signifieant. ‘The statement 
that Chandra earned supreme sovereignty in the world by means of his own arms 
(stabhuj—dirjitan aikddhirajyar) and enjoyed it for a long time (chirai) and that he led 
his arms of conquest to the distant countries of Vatga in the east and to the country 
wazhed by the mouths of the Indus on the west, and also towards the south, applies more 








2 Ante, 1913, p, 218. 
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to an early Gupta ruler of the fourth century than to any local king of any of the small 
states then ruling independently in Northern India. There is no Paurdnie or epi 
evidence to show that any other family of kings made any attempt in the fourth century 
A.D, to assume imperial dignity by conquering distant lands. 0 it is very likely that 
Samudragupta’s father, Chandragupta I,,.whom we know to have been the first mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja of the Gupta line, began to establish the empire by going out for making conquests 
in Bengal, in part of the Panjab and also in the South, and perhaps succeeded. in incor- 
Porating portions at least of these provinces into his own kingdom, which, after his death, 
passed into Samudragupta’s hands, “It is perhaps for this reason that we find in 
Samudragapta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription no mention of Bengal being conquered by that 
monarch whe inherited his father’s sclf-made empire which had already comprised Benga! 
Where is the evidence that Bengal had ever been in the possession of Chandravarman ३ 
Had it been so, we woulil have to seek for evidetice to prove that Bengal was afterwards 
recovered from the hands of the Varman rulers of Milava by the Gupta rulers. But we 
have as yet got no such historical evidence, norcan we expect to get it in future. On the 
contrary, we know from ‘the newly discovered Damédarpur plates of the Gupta period that 
Bengal was under the direct political jurisdiction uf Kumaragupta I and his ‘successors. 
It seems plausible that Samudragupta ordered this posthumous inseription to be inseribed 
on this costly pillar of iron which his late father makdrajadhirdja Chandragupta I caused to 
be erected as 8 flag-stafi in honour of Vishnu; and as the ancestors of his iather were local 
chieis having the use of the title mahdrija only, Samudragupte did not perhaps ask the 
court-poet to refer to any genealogy in the inscription. Hence we are inclined to believe 
with the late Dr. Fleet that the Chandra of the Iron Pillar is the first Gupta mahdrajd- 
‘dhirdja Chandragupta I, and this accounts for the striking paleographical similarity of 
this inscription with the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta's time 

In discussing’ the age of the compilation of the dynastic account in the Purdaa: 
Mr. Pargiter 13 writes:—" The Guptas are mentioned as reigning over the country comprised 
within Prayaga, Saketa (Ayodhya), and Magadha, that is exactly the territory which waa 
possessed at his death by Chandragupta 1, who founded the Gupta dynasty in 4.5. 319-20 
and reigned till 326 or 330 (or even till 335 perhaps), before it was extendéd by the conquests 
of his son and successor Samudragupta ;"’ and he holds the view that as the Paurinic account 
does not take any notice of Samudragupta’s conquests nor of the Gupta empire, the narra- 
tive wags closed during the interval which elapsed between the time when Chandragupta 1 
established his kingdom from Magadha over Tirhut, Bihar and Oudh as far as Allahabad, 
and the beginning of Samuiiragupta’s reign. But it may also be presitmed that this 
Paurinic actount of the extent ‘of the Gupta empire had been compiled before Vhandragupta 1 
defeated the people of Bengal and the Valhikas, which even probably took place towards 
the end of the reign of Chandragupta I, Or, it may be supposed that the Magadha of tha 
Purdaas probably included the portions of Bengal conquered, Had the conquest of Fi ngal 
fallen to the lot of Samudragupta the event would have very likely found mention in his 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. Moreover, the discovery, in parts of Bengal, of coins of various 
types belonging to Samudragupte and his successors, may be citel as in र पतह though 
somewhat insufficient, of Gupta supremacy in Bengal during the ear ly period of Gupta 
rule in India. 
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TIPU SULTANS LETTERS AT $hINGERL 


The tabours of Mr. R. Narasinmhachar, Officer 
in charge of Archmological Researches in Mysore, 
hove recently boen rewarded with the discovery | 
some lettera of Tipu Sultan, in the Rritgreri Matha 
of Fri-swikarichdrya, that shed a new light upon 
the character of the last Sultan of Mysore (anse, 
1911, p. 136) ‘Their purport, however, is apparent: 
ly so incredible sud contrary to all accepted views 
that we would certainly hesitate to accept them 
os genuine, had not other materials from quite an 
unexpected quarter been available, for their con- 
firmation., The Sviml of Sriggeri was generally 
otvled os the Deshwa's gure; religious and social | 
questions were often referred to him for decision | 
by the Peshwes; to them the lineal successor of 
Krijatkerachsrya was almost a semidivinity—n 
Pope, an exponent of divine will. Yet these 
letters tell us that a Mahratta army, under the 
command cla Brahman general, Parsurim Bhanu 
Potwardhan, had ruthlessly plundered the temple | 
aul village end carried their sacrilege so far as tn 
break 94111 dette the imoge of the goddess Birndi. All 
these details, however, are confirmed by two letters 
written from. the Mahratta Camp. Both of these | 
have boon published in the fth volume of Mr. V. क, | 
Khares Aitval:k Lekha-Songraha, but an English 
trinadation tay hore be added, for those who are 
Hot acquaintel with अन्व), The first of these 
wag dated the 2ord of April, 1701, and was address. 
ed to Baja Saheb at Miraj. Nitkanth Appaji, 
the correspondent of BAIA Saheb, writes: ‘The 
Lamina and the Pondhdris went from the army 
of Rajdri Dada Siheb, phindered the temple of 
Sritgerker Svaml and took elephants and other 
property worth about « Ia¢ of rupees. They brought 
these things, yesterday, to a place, about a bos 
from this camp, and some of our people went there 
and saw them. Thereupon, a letter has heen 
addressed to Dadi Siheb, about their confiseation.” 
This letter, written just after the incident,” omits 
all its horrible details : but the second correspon» 
dent, who wrote about a month later (the I4th of 
Riv एनानि wrote to Bajdadheb:* Before the army 
Pepthiria had gone towards Sivamoghe. They | 
plundered the Sviml's village of Sringeri. They 
looted the Svimi’s belongings, including his Danja 
and Ramandalu and left nothing. Women were | 
violated and some of them committed muicide, The 
Devalingsa anc other images belonging to the 


waa found." 

Svimni, we do not know; but the Sviml proceeded 

to the Peshwa'a Court at Poona, with a petition for 
the recovery of his lost property. Mr, Khare, 

t» whom we are indebted for the publication of 
the deeds of professional plunderers, over whom 

he could exercise but a feeble control, In fact, 

the Didistheb, to whose army theso offenders. 

were attached, claimed sole jurisdiction over them, 

and the miscreants were suffered to escape iu. 

punished, ThoughIam well aware of the great 
weight that Mr. Khare's name will always lend to 

the view he supports, I think wo cannot so aasily 

absolve Pariurim Bhau from the crime of sacri- 

lege and plunder, For these Penjharia were not = 
independent free-booters, but they formed an 
integral part of the Mahratta army. Moreover, 
their deeds were legalised by the tacit sanction of 
the State, for they were Eranted license in consi- 
deration of a tax called Pal Pati! or tent dues 

This tax was rated at 25 per cont. of their plunder, 
and the State therefore directly Participated in 
their misdeeds, by sharing with them their ill. 


Didi Saheb (Raghunith Ray Kurundwijkar}, 
the officer directly responsible for protecting the 
offenders, was not a rival of Parjurim. On the 
contrary, he was a friend, to whom the command 
of the Patwardhan forces had been entrusted, 
after the withdrawal of Pariurim Bhay . to hie 

Pendhiris were on this occasion allowed unhridled 
license, and the reason will be found in the following 


no two men oxinting who more mortally hated 
cach other, Tippoo, it is enid, either by his own 
band or direction was the immedinte caum of the 
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death of Bhow's brother. Hurry Pant's army, 
which ‘oft Seringapatam at the same time,.. = = 
was not at all molested.” In all probability, the 
Svimi of Sringeri fell a victim to Bhan's hatred, 

Another point that may surprises the reader of 
these letters is, that Tips should help the Svimi 
mibstantially in reinstalling the image. Tipa is 
generally represented as a bigoted follower of the 
prophetof Mecca, and we learn from the evidence of 
Husheint Aly—a contemporary and by no means o 
hestile historian—that Tipu wus notat all favour 
ably disposed towards the Hindus. Yet both Moore, 
an English writer andan enemy of Tipu, snd Mi- 
chaud, a Frouch historian, testify to the happiness 
and contentment that ordinarily prevailed in 
Mysore, during Tipu’s reign. According to Michaud, 
“the Sultan was very popular, very affable, and 
vory well informed.” Moore says: “Tt hae fallen 
to our lot to tarry sometime in Tippoo's 








dominions aud to travel through them as much 


as, if not more than, any officer in the field during 
the war, and we have reagon to suppose his कपो) 
jects to be as happy as those of any other sovereign ; 


or we do not recollect to have heard any complaints | 
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oF TUTmUrings among them, although had canses 
existed, no time could have been more favourable 
for their utterance, because the encmies of Tippoo 
were in power, and would have been gratified by 
any aapersion of his character. ‘The inhabitants of 
the conquered countries submitted with apparent 
resigaation to the direction of their conquerors, but 
by no means as if relieved from an oppressive yoke 
im their former Government. On the contrary no 
sooner did an opportunity offer, than they scouted 
their new masters, and gladly returned to thoir 
loyalty again.” About the intolerant doctrines of 
Muhammadaniam, Michaud remarks that*‘the eweet 
nom of peace removed all that is flere in the doc 
trine of Mahomet."" This appears to be inconsistent 
with Hushein Aly's evidence, who saye that the 
Sultan conferred onthe Hindu population of Nar- 
goond and Bittur, the good fortune of ciroumeision 
and conversion. Tho apparent contradiction is 
not however difficult to explain : Tipu tolerated the 
prevtice of Hindu religion within his own territories, 


and became popular with ull his subjecta, but the 


sate toleration was not extended to the population 
of the enemy countries by the zealous Muhamma- 
dan ruler of Mysore, 


8. अ, ew. 
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Maninintk Koumaua, 1917, axe MAWABASE 
Sixod, 1018, uy Has Breas Saapa, _F.R.6.L., 
Scottish Mission Industries Company, Ltd, 
Ajooer 
The publication of theee two memoirs aot 

beginning of a new epoch in the stud 
ete history of Rajputana. The suthor himeelf is 
: of Indian History as the 


other literary evidence and checked by counter- 
reference to the chronicles of Musalman historians 
on the gubject, This, in fact, ia the application of 


modern critical methoda of histories! research Inc 


the history of Rajputans. 
lee 3 of never having been under Muhammoedan 
rule, and here we see the gradual transformation of 


the medimval period of Indian History into the 
modern, Elsewhere in India, the medixval 


modern. 
poriacd of Indian History closes with a शत्रु) तज 
goon es the native १. overthrown by 


the Mubammadans History becomes on imperfect 
ronicle of the wara of Muhammadan princes and 
subordinates on their neighbours or on 





like Nepal, possesses the unique dia—— 


seattered Hindu principalities which had succeed- 


ed in maintaining o precarious existence in 
unpregnable, out-of-the-way places. In Rajputana 
the situation is ontirely different, Hero old 


| dynosties continued to rule and to defy the 
। attempts of successive dynasties of Muhbammadan 


kings to subdue the last strongholds of the infidels. 
Sovereigns of Northern India and their descendants 
sought refuge in this country when ousted from 
their ancestral territories by Muhammadans. In 
this respect the history of Rajputana ia ae valuable 
and aa interesting to the student of Indian 
History es that of Nepal or of distant Tibet. 

In the monographs under review Mr, Sarda 
has presented the history of the premier kingdom 


of Rajputana, i,¢, Mewar, from a.p. 1364 to 1526. 


identaily be informa bas readers of the major 
events of other States, such as Marwar, Sirohi, स, 
a they aro inseparably linked with the history of 
Mewar in this period, 

The first monograph opens with the period of the 


: of Rink Kehetra Simha, the son of the 


celebrated Kini Hammira Deva and the great. 
prendfinther of Mahirind Kumbha (chapter I), 
It gives a concise and very lucid summary of the 
reigns of Kishetra Simhea, Likhi ond Mokal, and 
describes the days of Rathor influence in the court 
of Mewar, The ocxt chapter deals with the short 
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The second memoir of the series, Moharenad 
work and deale with a shorter 
| period. The opening chapter gives a short sketch 
of Saigh's charactér, while the following threo 
chapters contain an excellont summary of the 
period intervening betwoon the death of Mahdrana 
Kumbha and the aceessionof Singh. Here the 
wuthor hag shown how the weak rule of Siigi's 
fe ag अ त min dominions of Kumbha and how dissensiona among 
9 नमय ‘Bigarek for the | Bombers of the ruling clan led to the weakening of 
(0 धना ,  _ | the power ofthe Mahiriinis of Mewar. In the end 
ieee cabs पन्यम of the fifth chapter the author deale with Saigi's 

स mig SM gery the | वद war with the powerful Muhurmmadan kingdom 
oy = नु ee न of Gujarat, and in the succeeding ono his first. war 
२ वन ib. ts “with the Sultans of Delhi when Ibrahim, the weak 


the death of Aurangzeb, the chronicles of Musalman | कपा of Sikandar Lodi, was defeated and 
historians. appear. to be an unbroken list. of forced to 0४. <A second expedition heed by the 


victories. for Isiem. Cheeks and deleate have bean [वनय नि meet with: no, Better 
carefully censored and érased from. historical pgp भ ee eree reached those of 
workein Persian. The estimation cf the proper | shan Kingdom of Delhi, incidentally paviuz 
Value 20 > ‘hlsbory “ck elwontale) क hig the way forthe final struggle at Khanua. Th. 
असनतम “dealing) with! ween: bebwases न Sen nea neers 
believer and the infidel has been = long ‘and (1 eau 
dificult process. The absence of contemporary | | 51, TL EARL तनन 
Hindu evidence and the rarity of corroborative neighbours, and Singi's victory over and ॥ 1५९ 
evidence hia made the process avery tedious one. ज person of Sultan Mahmud Kuhilji 
Bnt in the long run > true ostimate of the value. rhe : The conquest of Malwa Lrough! tg ates 
of Muhammadan historical works han heen formed | ""* 2, of Gujarat, wilols ts 1 
in Nostheen India. In Rejputena the process is | 09 Tet Chapter: ‘Tho struggle between Mewar 
0) | Mr. Sarda, with ‘the trae Sritical and Gujarat is continued in the next two chapters, 
> 4 the battle of Mandal oT ह्य) , t0 ite where the futile count er-expeditions from Gujarat 
jndecksive (p. 49), and refutes Fershta’s lai for |. १० oO ee Rent 

9 victory for Mahmud Shah If of Malwa कम work are 
producing contemporary evidence which proves the + which deseribe the struggle of Mewar with 
contrary. ~ Similarly Feriahta’s ¢laim for ४ victory | ‘he. incoming foreigner, the Mongol or, as they are 
in 1446 has been ably refuted by Mr. Sarda in > | ९०10 in Indis, Mughals. The eleventh chapter 
long footnote, where Mohammad Kasim's favourite श a short description of the earlier adventures 
lies have been very neatly exposed (p. 49). 89 | | ic addin Stohammad Babur Padshoh, and the 
faras my knowledge goes, this is the first time that twelfth gives @ succinct summary of the vanou. 
the lice, inaccuracies, and deliberate misstatements. | 82°? Veh brought the two important figures of 
of this bigoted chronicler, who is relied on by Indian History, Babar and Saigi, face 10. face 
the majurity of European historians, are being | 105 5011007" 5 detailed deseription of the events 
exposed, Ferishta's claim for a victory for the preceding the battle of Khanua and that of the 
Sultan of Gujarat and a war indemnity of fourteen | D**4 ‘self shows that the Indian mothod uf 
maunds of gold received by him has been very ably wartare  (Sharma'yaiitia) ° waa“ ned thes proper 
dealt with on pp. 60-61, So much so that the method in a war with foreigners, add confirma 5:15 
next historian of Gujarat will be obliged to change of the most prominent conclusions of Indian 
certain well-known features of the history of that | tory: ‘hat the fall of Indian Empires bas 
State, ‘The eighth chapter deals with Kumbha's | भाते Deen due to dofection and. treachery 
murder by the patricide Uda, and contains a | UST “an weakness and defeat, The 
summary of his exploits based upon epigraphical thirteenth chapter of the work gives ua tho first 
evidence. The next chapter gives @ lucid account | Pt % the history of the struggle hetween 
of Rajput Architecture of tho period and of the Sifodiya and the Chaghatai froma. new 
monuments erected by Kumbha; the tenth and | चवक, the Rajput or Indian standpoint 
last chapter gives suromary of Kumibha’s literary which has more or leas beon systematically ignored 


attainments and describes the by European historiographery 
b9 him: works composed | 















war with the Gujarat Sultanat and the beginning 
of the struggle with. the Sultana of Malwa. 
The fifth chapter is of engrossing interest aa it 
deala with the end of Rathor influence in Mewar 
and with the conquest of Marwar by the 
Mohirinis, The next chapter deala with the 
strugeles of Rao Jodha, the founder of Jodhpur, 
for independence and the creation of the State of 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY 317 RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 
( Continued from p. 56.) 
2. 
PURE raw gold is called k’ayabatké.'!' Shoddy commercial gold is called majo. It 
contains 50 “4 of valueless alloy 

Gold, being so much more valuable a material than silver, the alloy is reckoned in mis 

only, in naming these standards,‘' thus .— 


ha 





Kémép'* == 91 mils ont of 10 mis cf pure gold ५ 95५८ 
Koma === 9 ९ "| " == 0% 
Shi'mdpe === §] ~ + षु 8549 
की न्क &§ ## ष) ११ — > # 0 
Ko'ni'mips == १ छ मज च = 15% 
Ko'ni'mai — 7 ss on ४५ == 00 
Chaukmfips == 61 ry N + == 65% 
Chaukmn rex (aT ५ ॥ ४४ == 60% 
Ché? = half gold == ` मजी 


1 have met with in the bazirs another known standard, ए béjdtchaukmd, or Rs. 9 mis 
6 out of Rs. tof pure gold (Keyiibat), = आ १/.45 

Prinsep adds, Useful Tubles, p. 32, that the Burmese called gold mohars $1 mits standard, 
2, shi'mipe, and I may add that English jewellers’ gold they insist on calling brass. ** 

It will be observed that, in reckoning the touch of silver and gold respectively, the sense 
of the terms ts reversed. In reckoning silver touch the amount of alloy in the piece is 
mentioned whereas in reckoning gold the amount of gold in the piece ic mentioned 
Indian fashion 

Many standards of gold between k'ayabit and 17516 (spelt properly mégh® kro®, but 
[have alse seen mo (41141 are, however, known to jewellers, and [ give below a representa 
1011, two-thirds full size, of a set of touch needles or standards, which I procured from च 
bankrupt jeweller in Mandalay in 1889, showing nine standards, wiz. ५५ ५ 90%, 45०, 80%, 








॥* { have o note of this term, whory it im नृणा kaydb'atk's:. Stevenson, Dict., gives shedguung 
shee ds the post 11 | But-thiese terms merch mean“ good gold,” and “red gold,” ‘The 
Burmew sre fondot ged geld,” but geld camenly be “red whew auoyed with copper.‘ Red gold" 
eaunot therefor: ty: really tie ** best Kul of gold Lecur ling to Hock, Telpler and Elephants, p. 393, 
the Siamese recovniacl 1 ‰ irl ११11५ तात asa very ancicnt custani Each standard had a name, which 
he gives in his curious spelling. Hu «avs, पुल some local information apparently, that the st. Stidards 
date back to 4.1. 1347, J 4॥ Seg Pringep, Useful Tables, p- | 

© Pringep = " ` olerchants® geld,” whiel he colle 44९६ ip. 32), 

Whe, of + 80 até gold, Lluformauts, however, are.oftou paging, aud I have boen givan in the 
bazaars ४०११ (half gold leaf) for the highest and chd-mdj6 as the lowest standard. 

In 1880 Sir Frank Gates sent tno from Katha a specimen of gold which he was told was called 
wen? chawkhe:, Unfortugately it never roughed me, but it probably represented the standard of 600: 

© Thik in prolably (नन) king's gold,” which was tdmd-iohp-lMywd, १.९, 9 mils, 1 pd, 4 yey 
or 0६ mids (p 31) The “ Rock guid” of Achin in L711 ran to 04, 93, 96, 99, and 100 touch. Lockyer, 
Jredée in (तात, p. Tai 

© British jewollers. gold, at 15 carata fine = the Burinese afi og standard, or 00९० #© the ordinar 
% carat cold would only be 40°). of 20 worse than widid, 
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75%, 70°, 65°4, 60%, and 50% respectively of pure gold, the last being called maja. These 
are shown in the figure from left to right, the smallest pieces being of the highest and the 
longest of the lowest intrinsic value.*° 





SCALE: ३ ACTUAL SIZE. 

In reference to touch needle for gold, the observant Lockyer is worth quoting here. At 
क. 132 ff., Trade in India, 1711, he writes as to Canton especially --- 

““ Gold is a Metal of such Valne, that a smal] Mistake in its Fineness may be two or th 
per Cent Loss tothe Buyer. The Chinese reckon by Touches, 100 is full fine, and equal to 
24 Carracts English ; wherefore a Set of Touches with Silver Allay, from 50 to 100 touch 
rising gradually as you are able to discern the Difference of Colours on a Touch Stone, woald 
be a great Help; tho’ it must be 9 nice Judgment to distinguish a Touch (or 100th part) 
“नौ 8 . . Bometimes they make it not above 50 or 60 Touch, and guild it four or 
five times over; so that relying on your smooth Stones, you are liable to be imposed on 
Therefore I lock on the rougher ones that are used by the Banians of Indostan, with a Balj) 
of Black Wax, to be the best: But for want of these raise the Sides with a Graver, or cut it 
half through with a Chizel, and break the rest ; whence you may see the Colour and Grain, and 
easily detvot their Fraud ; should you cut it quite thro’, the Chizel will so draw the Gold over 
the Allay, that you can learn nothing by it.” Again, after explaining that copper alloy will 
make gold appear to be of better quality than pure silver alloy, or mixed silver and copperalloy, 
Lockyer goes on to quote the advice (p. 137) of one Mr Hynmors as to the use of touchstones:— 
“° You only want alittle Practice to confirm you in this ; and if you have Touches made with 
the three different Allays I mention’d (Copper, Copper and Silver, and Silver) you cannot 
be ensily deceiv’d with the Copper Allay. Now the use of your Touch-stone: You should 
during the Term of your Voyage, especially a Month or two before you arrive at China, often 
practice your Touches, rubbing them on your Stone one by another, till youcan know the 
Difference, which your constantly doing will confirm you in. When your Touch-stone is 
fill’d, you may clear it by rubbing it with a Piece of fine Charcole and Oyl, or fine 

Emery Powder and Oyl, or Sonttle-fish Bone; but remember the smoother you rah the Stone 
the better will your Touches appear on it, and to wash off the Oyl well after cleaning : For 
the Touches will not take well, the Stone being Oily. And after you have at any time rubb’d 
your Touch, and Gold on it, lick it over with your Tongue, and it makes it appear better to 
know the Difference. If you continually practice and mind these Directions; it will not be 








ॐ The Malays used 20 to 24 needlesin a set. JASB., May 1834,in Appx. to Moor's Indian 
Archipelago, p. 71. Bee also Crawfurd, Avs, p. 434. For Indian touch-necdbes (banwart}, 80 Ain-Abbari, 
Gladwin's Trans, Vol. I, p. 6f,; Blochmann’s Trans., Vol. 1, p. 18ff. 
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an easy matter to deceive you in that Commodity, or put a false Piece upon you: Tho 
I must confess ther's no way so sure, certain, and so much to be confided in as an Essay by 
Fire, both for Gold and for Silver, श. 

From Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. $98n., we get a set of six Siamese gold standards, 
eaid by him to date so far back as a.p. 1347 :— 


Nopakun-kow-nam > ae sf „+ 9% 
Nua-peat .. “e नु ae Pa भ -„ 8% 
Nua-chet .. र $ *# 9७ ५ ts „» 10% 


Nua-hok .. ms = 5" + ny OOS, 
Nua-ha -. >‹ ne धः . A. .. ` ७0१} 

0. Niw-see .. 409 
At least, the above is what हमला Bock’s informant meant to convey, because ^" nopakun 
kow-nam " svould mean in Shin ˆ` nine fine in a hundred,” or something like it : and pit, set, 
AGE, Ad and sf mean eight, seven, six, five and four respectively. 

By way of comparison with the above remarks on Burmese gold standards, the following 
information, culled from Stevens, New and Complefe Guide fo the East India Trade, ed. 1766, 
is of much interest. At pp. 120-127 he gives a series of ‘* Chinese characters Whereby you 
may form some Judgment on the Value of their God.” From this can be extracted the 
following recognised standards, taking ‘‘sycee as pure or 100 touch.*? 


a ae eS kK क्न 
ie . 8 न 


1. Twanghan : in bars wrapped in stamped paper. . -. 4 to 95 
2. Seong Kutt or Soang Catt .. „.% af ar -- © to 9 
3. Tungzee iy aks a 9 .. 98 
4. Tungzeo, Yeungzee or Tingwan .. is ५५ = 
5. Toozeeor 0प्रल्ठ ,, CGS भै. Ar 9 .. 9 
6. Cheauzee or Swajzee a ५ ie es .. 9 
7. Seong Pou or Soang Pau .. श : -» 98 
8. Yeukxzee, Seongyeukx or Song Yeux ... = -. $4 to 95 
9. Pouzee or Seong Po = gt भ > .. छ 
10. Chuzee or Chuja: in bars .. of 
11. Chauzee or Swarhzy : in shoes d +: .. 9 
12. Ongee > ज » ७ = 2: - 90 ४५ 93 
13. Toozee 5 7 & 
x 


14. Pouzee or Seong Po: in bars 4 os ® 
15. Cutzee or Songeatt: in shoe ^ 90 
16. Yeukzee: in shoes wrapped in paper, stamped ^` the 
double-ring chop {ॐ 95 ta Db 
Lockyer is equally interesting on the subject of Chinese gold standards, p. 1320. -— 
“* Gold-makers (as they are commonly call’d) cast all the Gold, that comes thro’ their Hands, 
into Shoos of about 10 Tale welght, 1292. 2dwt. 4gr. of an equal Fineness : As one makes them 
93 Touch, another is famous for 94, &c. A private Mark is stamped in the Sides, and a 











भ 19 some parte of the Eastera Shaun States gold in lump is the currency. Colquhoun, Amongst 
tha Shane, p. 2. See aleo Yule, Marco Polo, Val. IT, © 35, for “gold in rods" in 13th century, and Cashays, 
Vol. 1, p. cexix, for “ gold in rods" in the 16th century 

ऋ Or p. 125 he has the following remarks :—“ China Weights .... The finest gold among them 
j# 100 touch, called sycee, that is pure gold without any allay in it... = gold bought touch for touch is 
when ten tale weight of sycee silver 19 paid for one tale weight of gold , . . , the syeee gold . . 
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Piece of printed Paper is pasted to the middle of them, by which every one’s Make is known 
as our Cutlers, and other Mechanicks do in their Trades. Eoth Ends of the Shoos are alike 
and bigger than in the middle, and thin Brims rising above the rest, whence the upper Side 
somewhat resembles a Boat; From the middle, which in cooling sinks into a small Pit, arise 
Circles one within another, like the Rings in the Balls of a Man's Fingers, = but bigger - 
The smaller and closer these are the finer the Gold is. When Silver, Copper or other Metal 
is inclosed in casting, as sometimes you may meet with it in small the Sides will be 
uneven, knobby, and a rising instead of a Sinking inthe Middle. . . . They are oall’d 
after the Makers Names, or from the Places whence they come; but I think the former ; 
for, there isa great deal made at Pekin; but none ofthat Name. Chuja and Chuchkja ure 
92 Touch. Tingza, Shing and Guanza 94. Of these the former turn to the best Account. 
Sinchupoa and Chuchepoa are reckon'd 96 and 95 Touch + = Goldin Bars or Ingots 
comes chiefly from Cochinchina and Tonqueen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch 
"Tis of several sizes, and easier much than the Shoos to be counterfeited. . . Bargains 
for Gold are always so many Tale weight of Currant Silver, 94 Touch, which isreally 93." 
This last remark gives us a valuable hint that travellers and commercial writers, when 
talking of the ‘‘touch ” of gold, may not be referring to a percentage of pure gold, but 
merely to a ratio between gold and some local standard of silver 
Lockyer further lets us into th. secret of how the wily European merchant of the early 
days made a profit for himself out of the inveterate habit of the dealers of the Far East of 
aduiterating their gold. At p. 136, he says :—‘‘ All the Eastern people allay their Gold 
with Silver ज + . The coursest, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most advisable: For, 
in a parting Kasay yon get all the Silver that is mix'd with it for nothing, viz, 80 Tale weight 
cuch 58, 15 58 Tale of pure Gold, and 22 Tale of Silver Allay, which you pay not a farthing 
for.” This then was the reason why merchants of a.p. 1700 made themselves familiar 
with the various sorts of inferior gold, and the next quotation goes to show that the same 
desire existed a century later. 
In that curious book, Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu and Thai 
Languages, 1810, p. 53, we find méjé (there spelt mévkrév) in Burmese equals in Malay 
wisd, and in Siamese (1081) nak. It is translated “‘ sudsd,55 @ mixture of gold and 
copper,” showing that this quality of gold was then best known to Europeans by its Malay 
name. 46 
4 correspondent of the Singapore Chronicle in 1827 = gives an.account of the Residency 
if the North-West Coast of Borneo, and says that “Gold is found in almost every 
part of the Residency,” and that " The price at the principal ports may be taken at about 
two dollars and-ninety cents per touch, or say 26 Spanish dollars of Sintang gold of nine 
touch,”’ meaning by a“ touch "one-tenth pure ur standard in the Indian fashion. He also 
says that gold “takes many names, being invariably designated by the name of the place 
1 





३. See figs. Tand 39, Plate I; but the specimens there shown are thdkwé silver, supposed to be a 
Chinese production. 

4% Compare « merchant's advice as to Siam in 1833 in Moor’s Indian Archipelago, p. 230. 

= Crawford, Malay Grammar, Vol."J, p. clxxxv, gives this word as «uwasa, and aays that neither 
copper nor silver is found in the Malay Archipelago. In Vol. II, p. 178, he says that futrasd is an alloy 
ef gold and copper in about equal parts '" and that the word is common to Malay and Javanese. 

> In Sumatra, in 40. 1416, the Chinese founda gold dindr current of 30%, alloy. Indo-China, 
2nd Ser, Vor 7 p. 210: भ In Moor's Indian Archipelago, 1887, p, 8. 
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यामा 
where it is procured.” Now from his statements we can make out a table of gold standards 


thus :-— 
Landak ,, .. 90 #$$Muntuhari _,, = .. 85 
Mandor 78  #$Sambas ~ + ». 0 
Sa 1 4 3 80 Larak ५ he -. 88 
Siminis ,, .. 80 Salakao = „ ह 


In a Report on Borneo ४8 submitted to Sir Stamford Raffles in 1812, it is said that “The 
standard of Slakow gold at Pontians ia fixed at 23 Spanish dollara the bunkal of two dollars 
weight. The Songo and Laurat is 25 dollars the said bunkal” But the price obviously 
depended really on the touch. 

In yet another Report,** dated ¢. 1836, on Johole in the Malay Peninsula, the writer 
gives first a most interesting, for the present purpose, account of the “bunkal "’ and then of 
some contemporary gold standards in those parts. He says ---* The gold dust is again 
carefully washed and .. . dried by means of a red-hot piece of charcoal being repeatedly 
psssed over its surface. After the adherent finer particles of sand have been removed, 
it is weighed into quantities, generally of one tael each, which are.carefully folded up in smal! 
pieces of cloth. These packets constitute the Bunkals of Commerce. In Sumatra, accord- 
ing to Marsden, the parcels or Bulses, in which the gold is packed up, are formed of the 
integument that covers the heart of the buffalo. The Bunkals are, as in Sumatra, 
frequently used as currency instead of coin,” 69 

After explaining that the Malayan mufu is the same as the Indian touch, the writer 
gives the following quaint, but withal useful, table of standards :-— 

Gold of Recean [Arakan] .. 95 Mount Ophir ®! aa . 924 
Chimendros and Taon -. 95 Pahangand Jellye .. 92} 
Tringanu 9७ 9 „„ 92) Calantan नुः ४9 +, 9 

From Calantan gold of 10-muéu [100 ‘touch’ ] is sometimes obtained. > 

As a curious Instance of gold being used purely as a money of account I may quote from 
the Chinese Tung Hai Yang Kau, ८. 1618, in Indo-China, 2nd. Ser., Vol. I, 2. 199 :-—“ When 
the men of Jambi [in Sumatra] bargain for goods, the price is agreed upon in gold, but they 
pay only with pepper: ¢g., if something costs two taels of gold, they pay a hundred picols 
of pepper, or thereabout. They like to buy outside women, and girls from other countriee 
are often brought here and sold for pepper.” 

| ३. 

Lead. 
Lump lead currency, well known also in Lower Burma, is called simply k’égé, or lump 
ead. Fig. 14, Plate I, shows a piece which has been chipped off a large one, and used, 
1 believe, for genuine currency. I procured it from an old woman in 1888 at Mandalay, who 
told me that she had kept it by her for forty years, since the days of Shwébé Min: Now 
Shwébé Min, the King Tharrawaddy of most European writers, reigned 1837-1946,°7 so her 


ष्टं, 





ॐ ०79 Indian Archipelago, Appendix, p. 19. 

@ JASE., May, 1636, in Moor's Indian Archipelago, Appx., p. TOL. 

© Compare Ay-nonier, Voyage dana le Laos, Vol. I, p. 135. 

@ In the Malay Peninsula. See op. cit., p. 68. च See ante, Vol. XXII, pp. 289, 391. 
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statement was sufficiently accurate. A large lump, partly chipped, with hammer and chisel, 
just as procured from a village stall in the Mandalay district, is now in the British Museum.” 

Yule says, Ava, p. 259, that in 1855, baskets of lead for exchange were prominent 
objects in markets.“ And so does Malcolm, Travel, Vol. I, 0. 269, when writing of Lower 
Burma in 1835. 

Flouest, writing of Pegu and Rangoon in 1786, says (Toung Pao, Vol. II, p- 41) the same 
thing :—‘‘La monnoye courante dans les bazards ou marchéds est du plomb coupé par mor- 
ceaux de differentes grosseurs : ils ont des balances dans lesquelles ils mettent d'un cété ce 
qu'on achete, et de l'autre le plomb. La viande et Je p ५ 86 Vendent quelquefois A poid 
égaux. C'est & dire que pour vingt cinque livres de viande on donne 25 livres de plomb 
Les légumes et autres articles de peu de valeur se vendent A proportion.. On se sert 
rarement de ce metal pour des fortes sommes.” 

The expression used by Hunter, Pegu, p. 86, writing in 1785, is “for the payment of 
smaller sums, they use money of lead, which is weighed in the same manner as the former ” 
(४.९, as silver). 

At p. 256 of his Embassy to Ava, Yule further shows how some of the many variations 
in the statements of writers as to exchange between silver and lead have come about.** “ Lead 
is brought from the country about Thein-ni, in the Shin States, some 70 or 80 miles East 
of Amarapoora. The mines, it is believed, are worked for the silver that is contained in the 
lead, which pays the expense of smelting and gives a profit. The king [Mindin Min} last 
year (1854) purchased 800,000 vies of lead at five tikals for a hundred viss and sold it at 
twenty tikals.” This means that he bought at an exchange of 2,000 to 1 and sold at an 
exchange of 500 to 1, making a profit of 400 per cent, i.c., if he dealt fairly in the quality 
of the silver paid out and in, which is doubtful. Yule in calculating his profits (same page) 
at 120,000 tickals on the transaction seems to assume that he did. But the inference of 
importance for our present purpose from the above quotation is that, in a statement of the 
relative values between silver and lead by a traveller, a great deal would depend on whether 
he got his information before or after the lead referred to reached the Royal Treasury, or 
whether he was writing as to places in or out of the reach of the Royal Monopoly. Thus, 
for 1786, we get quite a different ratio between lead and silver from any of those above 
given, out of a statement by Flouest (Toung Pao, Vol. II, p. 41, च. 1), whois writing of Pegu 
and Rangoon, and says :—‘ Le plomb vaut 6 bizea [viss] ou 6 bizes et demie pour un tical,” 
ié., the ratio is from 600 to 650 to 1. 

In Stevens’ (fuide to the East India Trade, ed. 1766, we read, p. 115, of Acheen, that 
“their Money is in Mace and Cash: the Mace is a gold , about the size of a 
Two-penny Piece, but thinner, weighing about nine Grains: the Cash is a small Pieee of Lead, 
2500 of which usually pass fora Mace.” Onthesame page we read -—" 8 Mace Acheen make 
1 Pagoda Madras.” Soone mace must have been nearly half a tickal This gives us a ratio 
roughly of 1,000 to 1 between silver and lead, or pretty nearly thatof Burma. The trouble _ 














o Or Oxford Museum, for I forget to which of the two I gave it. | 
oy Seo also Symes, pp- 326, 460; Alexander, Travels, p. 21; Phayre, Int. Nam. Or., Vol. TIT, 7. उन्न, 


ष्ठ As to what commercial writers of Hunter's time meant by ‘* bullion, coin and maney,” we have 
a very instructive note in Btevens, Guide to Kost India Trade, ed. 1775, p. 93, where he quotes Sir James 
Steuart's Principles af Money, 1772, to the following effet ;—"' By bullion, we understand silver or gold, 
the mass or weight of which is not determined, though the fineness may be known by 4 particular stamp 
+ + ++ By coin wo understand piewos of gold or silver of determinate weights and fineness... . By 
“ For general remarks on exchange between silver and lead, see ante, Vol. XXVI. 310. 
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in the calculation, and no doubt also the reasan for the great variation in the relative values 
above stated, is, as Stevens says, that ‘‘ the Achineers do so adulterate the Coin.” भ 

In 1889 I procured some bazar ratios between silver, copper and lead, as current in 
Mandalay, and, though I do not place complete faith in them, they are interesting and 
instructive in the present connection. My informant called all the silver ywetnigé:, but 
divided it into eight qualities from ywetnf to “‘ ywetnf-50-g22 "; the lead he called simply kyi? 
and the copper paissdmbyd:, i.¢., copper coins, pice. Of the first standard, yweini, he says that 
“it was current in the time of Pagan Min, 1206," i.¢., p.e.—a.p. 1844: and of the second, 
ywelni-10-ge>, that “it was current in the time of Mindén Min, 1214,” B.E., 9.९. a.D. 1852, 
The third standard is ywetni-15-gé°, i.¢., 85% of yuetnt, say, 70% of 6'd, and is, from his 
statement, the current silver of the bdzdrs, which cannot, therefore, be much better than 
that of Pegu in Hamilton's time. 8४ | - 





Number of ver Weight. Lead in bulk Copper coins : 
1 ywetni 2} mi 2 अ) 15 6 90 
> 1949 99 98 oF 2 25 7 0 4 
3 15% ` +; 2 0 4 1 8 
4 20% = 9 8 2. 0 es वः 
5 20%, ,, न ॥ 9) 2 0) 0 
6 0% = , जू 1 8&8 1 5 0 
7 + `, uN ht 1 1 1 1 
५1 0 + ~ 1 & 0 8 0 

Standard Silver. opp Lead. 
1 1 62. 4 1,000 
2 1 28.13 900 
a 1 16. 6 Si) 
+ 1 12. 5 800 
5 1 8 644) 
6 1 6 600 
7 1 4.53 i) 
8 1 ॐ. 2 600 69 


Toe above figures indicate considerable laxity in estimating ratios in so gross a form 
of currency as lead, and the following example as to how bdsér dealera work out “‘ change " 
in lead, given me by the same informant, shows it further :-— 

Ex:—A man goes to the bdzdr to buy oil: he has 1 md weight ofsilver: 12 ywis = 1 mi, 
He buys 8 ywés worth of oil. The bézdr dealer has no change in silver for the 4 ywés due to 
him. Two viss 50 tickals of lead == 1 mai{/=2} mi—4 tickal). The bdzdr dealer must there- 
fore give in exchange 31 tickals, 4 pés of lead, which is the equivalent of 4 ywés of silver. 

The sum is however worked out wrongly. Thus :— 

(a) 4 कष्टं = 1/3 mi = 1/3 > 1110 tickal — 1-30 tickal 

(6) 1 tickal silver = 250 x 4 —1,000 tickals lead 

(c) Therefore, 4 yw# silver = 1,000 by ॐ tickals lead == 33 tickals, 3 md, 4 ywé lead. 
भ Compare Lockyer’s remarks, Trade in India, p. 39. © Ses ante, p. 49. 

© These figures argue that these people donot know much about copper, which is the fact. The 
ancient ratio in India seems to have been 64 to | and it was the samein the days of Akbar, Colebrooks 
Essays, Vol. 11, p. 533, note, and Thomas, Chronicles, pp. 407 ff. ; 70 to 1, however, in Akbar's time accord’ 
ing to Thomas, note to p. 22 of Prinsep's Useful Tables. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHALUKYA VIKRAMADITYA 
BY A. V. VENKATARAMA AY YAR, M.A., LT.; KUMBAKONAM. 
| TRODUCTORY : VIKRAMADITYA’S ANCESTRY. 
The name ‘Chajukya' and its variants, 

The Chalukyas are variously known in inscriptions as ‘Chaulukyas’', ‘ Chaulukyas ’, 
‘Chalukyas’, ‘Chalukyas', ‘Chalikyas’, ‘Chalikyas’, ‘Chalkyas’ ‘Chalkyas’, and 
Bilhans? calls them in addition ‘Chulukyas’ or‘ Chulukyas'. In Guzerat they are more 
commonly known as the Solaikia or ‘ Bolakis 
the Saluikes, in the Marathi-speaking districts and by the Chalhuks in Bihar. 

The legendary origin of the ChAlukyas, according to Bilhana, is as follows :—Brahma 
was once engaged in his Sandhya devotions when Indra came to him to complain of the grow- 
ing godlessness on earth and requested him to create a hero that would be a terror to the 
wrong-deers. He then directed his eyes to the ‘chujuka’, ie, the hand hollowed for the 
reception of water in the course of devotional exercise, and from it sprang a mighty warrior 
whose descendants were known as the ChAjukyas. A somewhat similar account is also to 
he found in the Hand&rki inscription + of about the same date as that of Bilhana's work. 
Another version,® slightly different in ite details, is that the Chélukyas were the descendants 
of one sprung from the ‘chuluka * of Dréna when he was once ready to curse Drupada of 
47910818 for having insulted him. Elsewhere* they are said to have sprung from the 
chuluka of the northern sage Hiriti Pifichasika. These accounts represent merely the 
tradition that was current about the origin of the Chajukyas and clearly betray by their 
vatiance an effort on the part of their authors to trace the origin toa mythical ancestor 
horn of ‘ chuluka'—an origin suggested by the name iteelf 

In Py itheirdjardsa? of Chand Bardaj we are told that the Chilukyas were the descendants 
of the Agnikulas, but as there is not a single epigraphic record® in which their origin from the 
fire-altar is even hinted at and as the statement stands almost alone unsupported by any 
other literary work,® it cannot be taken seriously 


+ Vikrumdiskodéea charita, V, 55. = > Risloy’s Castes and Tribes of Bengdl, 15 ; Ind. Ant. XL. 








> ॐ. chorita, I, 31-546. ‘ ५ JRAS., IV, 8, 

= yy. fal. 1, 237. Inscription af Yuvariijs IT of the Haihaya or Kalachuri family, 
£ (0 Awf.. VIL 74; Bom, Gaz., iV, 330. 

7 Tod's =+ 9 of Rajasthan; Ojha's His. of the Solan kis. 6 Ind. Ant., XL, 


9 Pandit Mo lteghaveyyangar has included the Chijnkyas among the Vajir kings (vide infra 113), 
In /araniniru, verse 201, Irongévé| is mentioned as one of the forty-nine Vajir kings Sprang from the 
‘Tadava" or * 3-9" of the northoem sage. The stanza runs as follows :— "eu ied afar 
अ~न Cured... , wos Gererug a! (pen ets Cawallager CeCe.” 
The learned commentator of the Puronainiru interprets the word ^ sua’ ‘as Adma bunda or fir, 
pot. 11 the above moaning be accepted the Agnikula theory of the origin of the ChAjukyas would 
uppear to derive some support from the Puranindru. But Pandit M. Raghavayyangar has taken it to 
moan the sacrificial pot to suit the traditional origin of the Chijukyas (Vélirvaralirw, 12). May not the 
word iterl! be taken as tho Tamil equivalent of Sanekrit (‘chuluka"’) (hollow palm) so aa to best £t in 
with the acverai @ticlogical stories regarding the origin of the Chajukyas 1 Tolkappia न्नर 
५ gt Geer Baral ॥ 14८... 11 (weQerad ug 23) would appear to lend | aE 
the above interpretation put on the word ग्यक 
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Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 190 jg of opinion that the Chalukyas constitute a foreign element 
in the Hindu population and that they are a second Rajput tribe of Gujar origin. There is 
no deubt, he says, that Gujarat (a corrupt form of Gurjaratra but not of Gurjara-rishtra) 
of the Bombay Presidency known for a long time as Lata1! bore the new name only after 
epigraphic evidence in support of his assertion, it ia too much to infer for certain the race of 

Mr. M. Raghavayyangar'! has classed the ChAlukyas under the Vélir community which 
would appear to have once held large sway in the Dekkan. He has based his conclusion 
on certain Tamil classics 13 and later Chéla inscriptions." He would also point in support 
of his statement to several towns in India beginning with Vé] or its corrupted forms, auch ag 
Béthutti, Béla, Belgaum, Vélapur, ete 

The Chilukyas themselves, as is seen in records, both literary and inscriptional, '* (a) 
claim to belong to the lunar race, MAnayya gétra and callthemsel ves the descendants of Hariti 
and the ornaments of the race of Saty@iraya Perhaps historically it is not pocsible at this 
distance of time to state more definitely who they were and to what stock they belonged 

Their original abode and early migrations, 

Nor is it possible to trace step by step, except in broad outline, when and whence they 
came to the Dekkan. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar! has shown that their original habitat in 
India was Ahichchatra, the capital of the old Sapidalaksha country in the Sawalakh (Siwa- 
lik) mountains in the north Bilhava 10 states that they first ruled at Ayédhyé and that 
desirous of further conquest, they went south. The Mir4j प and Kauthem 15 grants and the 
Yévir 19 tablet confirm the same with some greater detail :—* One less than sixty ruled 
at Ayédhy4; after that, sixteen kings born in that lineage ruled the country that includes 
bbe region of the south ""—evidently not the Dekkan but the Gifigetic valley south of Ayédhya 


The first historically famous prince of the early Ch&lukyas was Satyfiéraya Sri Pulakési 
Vallabha MahGrija, who crossed the NarmadA and made Vatipipura (modern Bidimi 
in the Kali igi district of the Nizim's dominions) their capital. The fortunes of the family 
reached their zenith in the days of his grandson Pulakéii IT (ap. 609 to a.p. 642). Ho 
crushed the power of the Pallavas in the south and was undoubtedly the greatest king of the 
early Chilukyas. He performed an afwamédha or horse-sacrifice and became the paramount 








ॐ Ind. Ant., XL. 
i Tho name ‘Late’ would appear to signify only the southern portion of Gujartt and it is used 
3 Vilirvaralirn, 8, 9 14. 
33 ॥ व कीच कहन Cat seni 
Coeterersys CarDerar कम २ जच 

^ ज कना | ७४04 कता कु क (कु Can ge’ } ६ 

‘Cape Caw yoaset GargGu' Sewer’ 

‘Cor Gasarer' 
' eric te |) 1, प, 28, 73, 
* © Himachandra's Deyétroyak‘ss; Jinaharshana’s Vaniupdlochoriia; Gadeg insertion; Ind, 

Ant, XX1; 167; Korumolli plate: Ind. Ant,, अङ, 60-55 


i Ind. Ant, XL = Vik. charita, 1, G3, 64, 65. 
# FInd. +=, VIII, 16. = व KVI, क =» Jind, VIII, 15. 
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sovereign of the Dekkan as far as the Narmadi, beyond which lay the dominions of Siladitya 
07 Harshavardhana of Kanya-kubja (modern Kanauj), the lord-paramount of all Northern 
India. It was about this time that Yuin Chwing, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited 
India and stayed long in Harsha’s court. He too testifies to the valour of the Chalukyas 
and records that they alone did not submit to Sildditya but beat back his invasion and 
effectually prevented him from extending his dominions to the south. Tt was during the 
same reign that Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, a brother of Pulakééi IJ, led an expedition to 
Véigi between the Godavari and the Krishni and became the founder of another branch 
of the Chéjukyas, now known as the Eastern. More than a century later, the fortunes of 
the family were impeded in the time of Kirtivarman IT abuut a.p. 757, when Dantidurga 
of the Rashtrakita race vanquished him and wrested the sovereignty from him. 

The Rashyrakiitas continued to be the sovereign rulers of the country for nearly two 
centuries and a quarter from a.p. 748 to a.p. 973. All this time the Chalukyas undoubtedly 
held a subordinate position under them as their feudatories *9 and were divided into many 


branches 
The later Chéjukyas. 

During the time of Khétika, the thirteenth of the Rashtrakdjas, Sri Harsha alias Siyaka 
the Paramira king of Malava, invaded his dominions, looted his capital Minyakhéta 
(MAlkhéd in the Nizim's dominions) in 4-p. 972%! and thus weakened the power of the 
Rishyrakijas. Immediately after, Ehéjika died and was succeeded by his nephew Karkara 
or Kakkala. It wasthen that the feudatory ChAjukyas, headed by Tailapa, whose fatherseems 
to have remained near Mysore, seized the opportunity and restored the glory of the house by 
overcoming *? Kakkala and Ranastambha™ in battle some time after 24th June, a.p. 973. 

Relation between the early and later ChaAlukyas, 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar + is of opinion that the main branch of the early Chajukyas became 
extinct after Kirtivarman II, but that several minor offshoots continued as feudatories of 
the Réshtrakfjas and that one of these in the person of Tailapa restored the fortunes of 
the Chalukyas. He also asserta that the later Chilukyas were not a continuation of the 
earlier and that Tailapa belonged to quite a collateral and unimportant branch. His 
reasons are (1) “the princes of the earlier dynasty always traced their descent to Hariti and 
spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya gétra, while these later Chijukyas traced 
their pedigree to SatyAsraya only and those two names do not occur in_ their inscriptions 
except in the Mir4j grant and its copies where an effort is made to begin at the beginning’’; (2) 
“the titles Jagadékamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, etc., which the later Chilukyas assumed mark 
them off distinctively from the princes of the earlier dynasty which had none like them.” 








> Ind, Ant., MIL, 11; XL, 41. Epi. (जत, XI,cl. 15. Bpi, Rep., 1904. 

"™ Epi. Ind., 1, 235. Udépur inscription. 

= Ind. Ant., XXI, 167-8. JRAS.,IV,12. Ind. Ant., X11, 270,27). adag and Kajigeinscriptions, 
Inscription of Eakka at Guedur. 

== Ind. Ant., ए, 15. Yévir tablet. Hore ` Ragastambha ' must be the name of a person, son oF 
relative of EKarkara and cannot be ‘a pillarof war’ or the name ofa place, as has been construed by 
Mesers, Fleet and Elliot respectively. Mr. Flect’s translation of the verse in tho Eauthem grant needs 
mlification, The correct rendering would be “ Easily chopped off on the field of battle Karkara and 
Rapastambha, the two sprouta of the creeper of Rashtrakit RaAjyalakshmi, who were asit were the | 
two feet of Hali triumphantly roaming about in person—wicked, strong of body and the sprouts of 
“the tree of disrespeotfulness to elders.’ Vide Epi. Ind., IV, add. p. ¥ 

“Early History of Dekkan, 44, 58. 
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With reference to the first argument it may be observed that every one of the early. 
Chéjukya kings had the biruda Satydsraya or ‘ refuge of truth’ from Pulakési I down to 
Kirtivarman 11 with the only exceptions of Kirtivaiman I and Maigalica..® From the 
Chélukyan genealogy of the Kannac‘a poet Ravoa 3८ it is evident that the early Chéjukyas 
had a progenitor in Satyéraya who was the first to rule at Ayédhyé, The Ittagi inscription 2" 
informs us in addition that the family was therefore known as Satydsrayakula and states 
definitely that this Satyiéraya was himself in turn descended from the sons of H&rit®, As 
regards the second argument of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar it must be pointed out that, besides 
some birudas common to the later as well as the earlier branches, such as Mal arajadhiriija, 
Paraméswara, Bhattiraka, Paramabhajjaraka and Pithvivallabha, we’ find some later 
kings uf the early dynasty such as Vikramiditya Iand Vinayaditya had even the birudas 
Rajamalla and Yuddhamalla, 95 thus i indicating a leaning to + so familiar among 
the later Chijukyas. Albeit, one is inclined to think that to argue continuity or otherwice 
from biruias, which 80 much depend on the caprice and desire for novelty amcng individual 
monarchs, seems to be treading on doubtful and even dangerous grounds.?9 hus it will be 
seen that Dr. R. ©. Bhandarkar’s reasons for the assertion that the later Clijukyas were 
not 4 continuation of the earlier are not conclusive enough and that there is nothing to 
discredit the continuity of the two lines mentioned in the Mirij, Kauthem and Yévir 
records where the Chilukya genealogy is given in full. 

The political outlook of the Dekkan at tha elose of the tenth century, 

The last quarter of tho tenth century witnessed a revolution in the mutual! relations 
of powers contending for supremacy in the Dekkan. Everywhere the old combatan!s 
receded to the background and their places were slowly and steadily taken up by new cree. 
‘The old order changed, yielding place to the new.’ In the Dekkan the Rashtrakiijas 
disappeared from history. Tho way for their declire was paved, as was ecen ८00४6, by ६2 
Harsha, the Param4ra king of MAjava, and the feudatory ChAlukyas, urder (he leaderel ip 
of Tailapa, seized the opportunity, extinguished their power and stepped in much to 115 
chagrin of the Paramiiras. In the further south the Pallavas of Kafichi had been thrown 
out of their foremost place and the Chéjas were already rising rapidly on their ruins. The 
latter also interfered successfully in the affairs of the Eastern Chalukya dominions of Vergi 
which was then broken by internal dissensions and a long period of anarchy and inferrrg- 
aum 30 and would appzar to have wrested a part of their dominions from even the Gai cas 
of Talakid in Mysore, This revclution contained in itself the germs of future hostility between 
the rising powers and it must have been clear to keen-sighted politicians that in ike place 
of the old rivalties between the Rish{frakdjas, MGJavas and Pallavas ia the ninth-and tenth 
centuries, the later Ché].ikyas would have to contend long and hard with the Chélas in the 
south and the Paramdras in the north. | 4 

Tallapa (A.D, 973-997) 
. _ Tailapa calls him2elf *! as the truly vajorous king, terrifier of the Karahfia and Koi ka» 
kings, prison to the RAshtrakitas, fever to the Garjaras, and & consuming fire to the Malavar. 














= Som. Gaz, IL ॐ Ind. Ant.. Ki, 43, 44. 

ण Epi. Ind., XU, No, 4, ज, 21. The * Satyié-aya * rfecred to here is the early ruler at Aydédhya 
bat not Pulaké i Il as understood by Dr, Barnett. 

ॐ Bom. Gaz., I, Part I; Ch. I, 388, 

™ £pi. Ial, Vi, Mo. 34, Razastipisji grat of VimulAlieys "= ind Ant. XI 4? 44 
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As for his relations with the Paramiras of MAlava it ia claimed for VAkpati Mufija, the uncle 
of the celebrated Bhdéja, that he defeated Tailapa six times.22 This indicetes prolonged 
hostility between them, at the end of which it would appear that Mufija crossed the Gédi- 
vari, marched aggressively against Tailaps, was taken captive and executed?? by the 
latter after a vain attempt at escape somctime between a.p. 993 and 997."4 That even 
as eerly as Tailapa’s rule hostility between the (06195 and the Chilukyas showed itself 
is hinted at in some inscriptions,’* though details are not forthcoming. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine exactly the extent of Tailapa’s dominions. Some 
records ** of his time mention definitely the RAjyas of Saundatti and the rulers of Bana vise, 
of Koikanand the Yadavas of Séujadésa also accepted him as their overlord. His kingdom 
have extended into the northern part as well. LAja (southern Gujarit) was also under 
Anahilwid dynasty in Gujarit. He is also spoken of as the lord of Thiliiga and 
Karnéta** and his kingdom included the whole of the Karn4ja country. 
made the capital of theearly Chijukyas by Pulakésil. During the Rishtrakita sovereignty 
Minyakhéta (MAlkhég®® in the Nizim’s dominions) became the capital in the time of 
Sarva or Amégavarahe 1.40 Hence there need be no surprise if the same continued 41 as 
capital even under Tailapa who was so much the political heir of the Rashyrakiitms, an in 
shown by his marriage’? of JAkavva, the daughter of the Rashyrakita king Brahma 

Satyisraya (A.D, 997-1008), 

Tailapa was succeeded by his son Satyéraya who is said to have ruled over the whole 
of Rattapadi.‘3 In his time the danger from the neighbouring Chélas became thicker as 
can be inferred from the two invasions ११ of Rattapidi seven and a half lakh country by 
Rajarija the Great, in one of which he conquered Gajgapidi and NolambapAli“ the bulk 
of modern Mysore. 

















= Ind. Ant., MXOCVI, 160. Bpi. Ind., I, 223. Bom. जक, IV, 432. V.A. Smith's Ane, Ind,, 396, "च 

= JRAS., IV, 13. Epi. Ind., प, 218, Ind. Amt., XXI, 188. Bhd jacharita. 

In SubMdshitoreina SonddAd, written in +, 003 by the Jaina Sidhu Amitagati, it is stated 
that Mufija was the then mler of Mijava. Tailapa ceased to reign in ap. 907. Hence the reverses, 
capture and execution of Mufija must be placed between the years +. 093 and a.D, 997, 

ॐ Ind. Ant., V, 17. Kanarése record of Jayasiriha. Epi. Carn., VII, Sk, 125, 

9 Bom. Gaz., IV, 430. 

ण Risemdla and Kirtikeumudi! referred to by Prof. Bhandarkar 

ग For the identification of Minyakhita with Malkh4j, seo Epi. Ind., XITI, No. 15. 

Ind. Ant., XII, 268; VI, 4; Kandi grant. Epi. Ind, X, 193; IV, 287. 

+ Epi. Ind., MITT, No. 15. Tt ia also just possible that there were several minor capitals, 

५ Ind. Ant., XVI, 23. 

१३ Bom. Gaz, TV, 431. Khirépipa, copperplate grant. 

“4 अआ, 7, 13. 

५ The Chija occupation of GeigapAdi, which ia borne out by 9 considerable number of records 
in the Mysore State, waa no idle boast. Epi. Rep., 1910, 88. It would, however, appear that the Chijukysa 
did pot quietly acquiesce m such a com quest for anv length of time, 
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Vikramaditya V (A.D. 1009-1014) ५८, and Ayyana II (A: 0. 1014). 

Satyasraya, dying childless, was succeeded by his nephews Vikramaditya, Ayyana and 

Jayasiwha. The first two seem to have ruled but for a few years and nothing historical 
is known of them. 


= 


Jayasimha (A.D. 1015-1042), 

Jayasimha calls himself in the Balagimve inecription of a.p. 1019 46 ‘a lion to the 
elephant Rajéndrachéjn ' and he is said to have ‘ again and again im mersed the Chéra and the 
Chéla in the ocean.’ The Chéla inscriptions च inform us that Rajéndrachéja, the ron and 
successor of Rajarija the Great, conquered from Jayasimha, Edatore, Banavase and Ko- 
| ippak and a few other towns in Rajtapidi. ‘As both Jayasimha and RAjéndrachdla boast 
of having conquered each other, the stictesa was probably cn both sides alternately or 
neither of them obtained any lasting advantage.’ As for Paraméra relations it is narrated in 
Bhéjacharita**® that, after Bhéja had come of age and begun to administer the affairs of his 
kingdom, on one occasion a play representing the fate of Muija was acted before him and 
he thereupon resolved to avenge his uncle's death. He invaded the Dekkan with a large 
army, captured Tailapa, subjected him to the same indignities to which Mnfija ‘ad been 
subjected hy him and finally executed him. But Bhéja who was certainly dead in or 
before a.p. 1055 # and who ruled over MAjava for a long period of 55 years according to BhAja- 
charita must have ascended over the throne only about a-p. 1000 and so cmild not have wreaked 
his vengeance on Tailapa as recorded in Bhéjacharita.*° The tradition recorded there, how- 
ever, might have some kernel of truth init. The brutal murder of the uwnele Mu 09 by Tailapa 

efween A.D. 995 to a.p. 997 would have sunk deep in the mind of his nephew Bhoja who 
was then a mere boy. As soonashe took the reins of Government in his own hands = 
first thought was to right the wrong inflicted and to retrieve the honour of the family. So he 
formed a confederacy, invaded the Chélukya dominions, vanquished the Karnftas 51 and 
might have killed, not Tailapa, but some one of his immediate succossors. Who then was 
the Chankya king that became the victim of Bhéja’s revenge ! An inscription of a.p. 1019 
of Jayasimha calla him ‘the moon to the lotus king Bhéja’ 53 (1.2 , the one that humbled 
Bhéja as the moon causes the lotus to close its eyes) and details that Jayasimha ‘ searched 
out, beset, pursued, ground down and put toflightthe confederacy of Malava.’ The vindictive 
tone of the inscription leads one to infer that Bhoja must have inflicted some crushing 








“a For the revised chronology vide above, MLVII, 235-200and XLYVII-I 1-7. 

% Ind. Ant., V,15. Epi. Carn., ए, 8k. 125. Ind. Ant,, VIII, 18; 

iT STT., T, 06, 99. 

न Bhandarkar's Early Hist. of Dekkan,@. MaArutufiga's P Prabandhachinta man 

" Epi. Ind., TTL, 46,48; Miindhétd plate. Vide infra Part 11. . 

~ This is not the only historical inaccuracy in Bhdjocharija. The work is not a aafo or trustworthy 
guide in historical matteraas it is founded exclusively on the traditions of bards. Even the order of 
muccesaion to the Malava kingdom has been totally mistaken by ita author, Musija was the elder brother 
and the predecessor of Sindhuriija on the MAjava throne but not his yoanger brother and succesdor, wide the 
land grants of Mufijaand Bhéja (Ind, Ant., Viand XIV), Nigpur prajasti (Epi. Ind., 1) and Padma 
gupta's Navasdhasd पकी चलं in honour of Sindhuraja (Ind. Ant, XXXVI). The legendof the wicked anole 
Mofija who ia said to have thwarted the duccession of the kingdom from the innocent nephow Ahdja must 

० Epi. Ind., 1, 223, 230: Udipur prefash, Ind. Ani, XLI, 201 Bangwird plates. 

® Ind. Ant., श, 17, The inseription reada aa follows +—* aJayssinga-nriphjam-BAdja-nripiin-bhdja» 








rajam. The sranstation of Mir. Fleet in the Bombay Gatelieer and that of Mr. .Rice in the Epigrephia 
Carnatica are incorrect. Ambhdéja = lotus, not water-lily as Dr, Fleet takes it, and rijam =: moon, not 
king aa Mr. Rice doaa. 








predecessors. Perhaps, as Dr. R.G Bhandarkar 53 shrewdly guesses, Bhéja even captured and 
slow one of them.®4 That was probably the reason why Jayasittha tattered to pieces the 
confederacy of Malaya. 

Soméswara I or Ahavamalla (A.D, 1042-1068), 

Jayasimha ceased to reign about a.p. 1042 and his son Sdmédwara who is better known 
as Ahavyamalla®! (the wrestler in war) succeeded him. It was during his reign that Kalyah 
(about 100 miles west by north of Hyderabad in the Nizim’s dominions) was made the capital 
of the Chalukya dominions, perhaps because of its central position and strategic impertance 
The first epigraphic mention of it is in an inscription “* of the year 4.2. 1053 wherein it ix 
called the ` nelevidu' “7 | == cantonment or a fixed permanent or standing camp). As has been 
pointed out by Mr.Fleet 5* the town is not mentioned in any of the numerous grants of 
the carly Chalukyas, Rashtrakdtas cr the later Chilukyas till the time of Ahavamalla. The 
question naturally arises whether it owed its very existence and fcundation to Ahavamalla 
or whether he merely developed it into a capital. Bilhava nctices it ina verse‘? which lends 

MLE Daa eee चै 

= Early Hist. of the Dekkan, 61. . 

% Pandit. Ojha thinks thatit was Jayasiriha but not Vikramiditya V who was slain by Bhoja (Hise 
of the Sola'kis), Ho bases his conclusion ‘on some verses (canto I, versoa 88 and 91-6) in Bilhana's 
Vikromd ikadévacharifa, ono of which (v. 86) when translated runs thus ;—"* Filling the whole of Swarge 
with the fame of his victories Jayasimha received a garland of flowers culled from the Parijite tree from 
Indra‘’s own hands.” Then follow ths verses about Jayasithbha's gon and successor Abavamalla, whi 
in one of his early exploits is said to have sacked Dhiiri from which Bhéja had to flee and ८ 
much of by Bilhana who celebrates it in some five or six verses. Inferring from 
that Jayasithhe died ton the field of batile’ Pandit Ojha constrees the varly 
bean undertaken to avenge the death of his father on the battlefield, But the verse referred to doea nc t lend 
support to the Pandit's inference that Jayasisnha died ‘an the fictd of battle,’ According to the Hindu mytho. 
logy it is usually the Apsfris and not Indra that are said ta garland those who die on the battle-field . 
Indra‘s garlanding Jayasirhha was but an act of recognition on his part of the meritorious deeds of Jaya 
sthha, Such a recognition ia mat with elsewhere in Satekrit and Tamil literature, eg., Ki. idisa's Sacun 
tala (VII, 2), Putondnéru, 241. Moreoverit is usual with oriental poeta to use such periphrastic and euphe 
mistic expressions aa ‘ went to the world of Indra," “messenger of Indra were sent to call one to the skies, 
ote,, Whenever they wish to say that aman died (Bilhava's Fil: charita, IV, VL; Epi.Ind., 1, 29; Nagpur 
stone inscription, Epi, Ind., 11 v.32). Hence all that can be inferred from the verseis that Jayasithhs died — 
but not necessarily on the battlefield—and waa duly honoured by Indra for his valorous deeds, The sack 
of Dhara by Ahavamalla was duo, as in the parallel 6०३३ of AdAvamalla's going agninst the ChOjas, to the 
traditional hostility between the Chi ulcyas and the Paramdira, and Bilhana celebrates it os the preatest 
achievernent of Ahavamalla, as Bhéje was an illustrious and powerful ruler of the north and 10६ तच wasan 
impregnable fortress, Thus Bilhana's verses on which 1.4". Ojha relies do not warrant his conclusion. Morel 
over the murder of Vikramaditya Vor Ayyana Tl a6 carly as 4.7 .1014 or therrabouts rather than of Jayasinba 
ac late as ap, 1042 would better accord with the impatience of 3168 recorded in 1.1.01 








thisevent is made 
the verse translated above 
exploit of Ahavamalla to have 


that Bhéja should certainly havo come of age in a.p. 1014 and begun to administer the affairs of tha 
Kingdom himeelf, 


भ Kombhivi inscription. Bom. Gaz. IV, 440, Epi. Car, VII, Hi, 1. p- 275. 

भ For the meaning of nelecids. soe Dr. Flevt's note in JRAS., 1917, and Ind. 4१८, XI, 119. 
कं Bom, Gaz, IV, 427, ०. 3. व+ I, 336, 0. 1, 

ॐ = Pik, charits, प, 1. 
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support either © way. It is probable that it existed as an insignificant town from very 
remote times and that Ahavamalla beautified and enlarged it to make it the capital of 

Bilhana ®! tells us that, 88 usual with the Chéjukya princes, he first marched against 
Bhéja who was forced to abandon the same ; destroyed the kingdom of Dahalé (Chédi) and 
utterly vanquished? its ruler Karya ; planted a triumphal column on the sea-shore ; defeated 
the king of the Dravidas who had run to encounter him ; stormed KAfichi, the capital of the 
Ché6las and drove its ruler into the jungles The inscriptions 63 generally confirm Bilhana’s 
statements and occasionally supplement them with further details. The Chéla ccntem- 
poraries of Chalukki Ahavamalla were Rajidhiraja (a.p. 1018 to 1053), R&jéndradéva 
(4-D. 1052 to 1063) and Virarajéndra (a.p. 1063 to 1070. circa), the three jllustrious 
successors of Rajéndrachéla, the opponent of Jayasimha. The 29th year inscription 5५ of 
Rajadhiraja dated 4.2. 1047 records a victorious war against Ahavamalla. The Chélas 
followed up this success, set fire to Kollippik (42 miles from Secunderfbad in the Niz&im’s 
dominions) one of the capitals of Jayasimha destroyed the gardens and the palace of the 
Chalukki at Kampli (a minor capital of the ChAlukyas and a town in Hospet Taluk, Bellary 
district), planted a pillar of victory there and vanquished the Kalyins.*4 Not content with 
inflicting these disasters on the frontier of the Ch&lukya dominions, the ChéJa brothers, 
Rajadhiraja, the elder and reigning sovereign, and R&jéndradéva, the younger and his asso- 
ciate, conjointly penetrated aggressively far into the interior of Rattamanalam (Rattapadi), 
seized Kaly4n®* and planted a pillar of victory at Kolh&pur (in the Nizfm’s dominions) 
The chivalrous Ahavamalla, righteously indignant at these inroads, invited them to battle 
at holy Koppa on the bank of the great river—the Krishni.*™ There in a.p. 1052-4 85 was 


= Dr. R. 0. Bhandarkar takes the word ETS% “most excellent attributively rather than 
predicatively, but the arrangement of the words in the line favours the latter construction, which 


enhances ita elegance. The line when translated would run thus — 
* He (the king) made the city named Kalyiln most excellent.’ 
© Vik. charisa, I. 


“The word विश्णु meana literally ' wi = तकु" predecessor died in a.D. 1049, 
Benires copperplate inscription of Karnadéva 16 dated in a.p, 1042 (2p. Ind., 11,303), Sa Karopa must 
have ascended the throne about a.p, 1040, more or less contemporaneous with Ahavamalla. An inscrip- 
tion of Karna’'s son is dated 81 years later in ap. 1121, Kirtivarman the Chandélla (ap. 109) claims to 
have defeated Karna; Hémachandra eulogises Bhimadéva 1 of Gujerit (ap. 1021—1063) for having 
defeated him. 80 itis probable that Karna reigned for 8 long time and waged many wara and that his 


vanquished or defeated,’ rather than as tranalated by Dr. R. G..Bhandarkar that he was ‘slain or १9338." 
© JRAS., IV, 13. Inscription at Nagivi. Above, VIII, Mir&j grant. = 577, Il, 56. 
© Kalingattu-parani, VIII, 26:— 
‘eulelé cus edu sips, sourerGare swmrer 
494, Sa fculeeéoA nes 6 sever," 
© Vik. Solai-ild, 19:— 
‘ou Cundé surat Grong 
sefurarmur Cras gyi,’ 
© *Kopps on the bank of the great river" must be identified with Koppa on the Krishs& rather 
than with Kuppam on the Palér or Képal on the Tungabhadra. Epi. Ind., X11, 297. In the Manimag- 
galam inscription (571. III, 68, No. 30) Vijayavagai (i.e, modern Bezwida) is spoken of as the townnext 
to the ‘great river’ thereby implying the KrishoA. That Koppa was great pilgrim centre ip alao 
evidenced by Yévar inscription (Epi. Ind., XII, 279)—SII., Ill, 60-2 and Epi. Carn., IX, Bn. 108. 
Dp. 105% (Epi. Ind., VI), Epi. Carn, Sk. 118, which records the death of the Chéjs king on the battle 
field is dated Saka 974, Java, Vaibikha = May, ०.2. 1054, Bo Koppa must have been fought between 
May, aD. 1053 and May, a.p, 1064. 
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fought one of the most fierce and sanguinary 59 battles that ever took place. Ahavamaila 
riding on a mast elephant pierced the head of Rajidhirija with the shower of his straight 
arrows and slew him.7° Elated with his success Ahavamalla, not yery many years later, 
undertook a successful expedition to the south against Rajéndradéva. If the latter is identi- 
fied with ‘ Vijayarijéndradéva ™ who fell asleep on the back of the elephant,’7? he would _ 
appear to have died” in a battle probably with Ahavamalla. Thus it is clear that 
Ahavamalla prosecuted with great enery the war with the Chéjas bequeathed to him by his 
| s and beat back the advancing tide of the Chélas who had the andacity to carry 
sword into the very heart of hia dominions 


(To be continued. ) 
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NUMISMATIC NOTES. 
BY ह, N. DIKSHIT, M.A.; BANKIPORE 
THe coins which have been here described are of exceedingly rare types and were 
kindly placed at my disposal for the purpose of this article by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
M.A., University Professor, Calcutta 
(1) Oval-shaped copper coin of Andragoras - 
Size: 85 = .7; wt. 62 grains. 
Obv: Head of Alexander the Great r. (as on the coins of Ptolemy I of Egypt). 
Rev: Horseman r. with hand extended. 
Between horse's feet, monogram Sc 
Below, Greek legend: ANAP ( ATOP- *} 
This is a unique coin of one of the first Indo-Greck rulers. Only two coins of 
Andragoras, one gold and one silver, are known from the British Museum catal 
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© Aabagettu-parasi, VILL, 27:— 
‘Csrlauls (८ (कुड्य Ca Yped g sae’ 
Fidroma र छव, 27— 
‘Qauus sOra ao Cape अव्य १५१८ [२०८ 
1 19 3/1 1.11. ere Grr ey, 

ए क Corn., VIL, Sk. 118, dated ५.०. 1054 = Epi. Carn., VIC, Sk. 325. 11, Tt, 39. No. $7 oF 
1, Epi Rep.; Tirumalavadi imacription. Bom, Gaz. IV, 43; Annigtre inscription, । 

1 The late Rao Bahndur V. Venkayya was inclined to identify the Vijayarijéndradiva above refer. 
red to with Rajddhiraja (ao. 1018.-53)on the strength of an inscription in the NagGéwara temple at Kumlw- 
kinam (vide Epi. Rep., 1909). Mut there are two insurmountable difficultios in oa ke way of ancepting thie 
identification, one of which is admitted by Mr, Venkayya himself, VijayardjAndra\ | 
tions a8 कअ) but Rajadbirdja ig called 1. 1111 11171 {न 
Vijayari) ndéva (534 of 1906, Epi. Rep.) ia dated Saka 98] Hémajamba corresponding to a.m. 1057-5 
Wo know that RajédhirAja died at Koppa battle in 47. 1053-4. | So it is more probable thai the Vijaya. 


who, in conjunction with his शत, 





9 SIL, Ill, 191. No. 5 of 1899; ह, Rep., Alaigudi inscription 
‘seSurerycapt Osraeany rape Qareanaaf 
wre 2.5 ges uefa Qugurer Pgucrelms OsG sac’ | 
7 That ‘Tufjiya ' or * fell aaleop' is euphomistic for ` died" is clear from the note of Mr. क Kana. 
kasnbha P illai sppended to MabOmahépidhyiya Swaminaths Ayyar's excellent edition of Purandndru. 
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Now on the authority of Justin, it is known that there were two kings of that name 
(1) a Persian noble appointed as Satrap of Parthia by Alexander the Great and (2) a 
Satrap of Parthia overthrown cighty years later by the first Arsaces. Prof. Gardner . 
thought it probable that the two coins in the British Museum belonged to the second of 
these rulers. The present ooin, in my opinion, may safely be assigned to the first, as the 
occurrence of Alexander the Great's head on the obverse suggests that Andragoras must 
conqueror; exactly in the same way as Ptolemy, holding Egypt in Alexander's name 
struck money with the same device as on this coin. The shape of the coin is rather 
unusual, and perhaps furniskes another proof of its great antiquity 

This coin was originally collected in the Punjab, and is now in the cabinet of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 

Western Kshatrapa. 

(2) Rectangular copper coin of Jayadiaman 

Size 4. 

Obv: Humped bull to r. facing combined trident and battleaxe, within circular 
border of dots; Greek (?) legend above: gre» (perhaps a corruption of 
चान्त). 

Below = Jo A». 

Rev: Chaitys: of 10 arches; to 1. crescent; to r. disc of the sin: border of dots; 

Brahmi legend, rejia kshatrapa(sa Soimi Ja) yaddmase. 

This coin, together with Nos. 4 and 5, was fourd liy Mr. Bhandarkar at Hathab, 
the ancient Ashtavapra, in the Bhavnagar State, Kathiawar. The type is different: from 
the one described hy Prof. Rapson (A. & W. K. Cat, coins No, 265 to268), The legend on 
the obverse is different, though equally unintelligible. The obverse dio in the present 
coin has beon impressed parallel to the sides, while in the other coins, it was impressed 
diagonally. The chaitya of 10 arches on the reverse is not known from any cther Kesha 
traps coins, and: must have been imitated from Andhra coinage. 

(3) Rectangular copper coin of Rudradaman I: 

Size: .6 x -45. 

Obv; Elephant standing |. within circular dotted border, only partially preserved. 

Rev: Charlya of 3 arches, with crescent above; to |. diso of the sun, to r, crescent - 

Brahmi legend around - 
malha)|ahetrapaaa sur... . . 

This coin, lately acquired for the Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, can be attri. 
buted almost with certainty to Radradiman [as it was only this Kshatrapa that called 
himself ‘ Mahakshatrapa’ and ‘Svimi' on his coins. ‘Together with the next two coins, it 
brings to light, for the first time, the copper currency of the mighty Satrap Rudraciman I. 
It is just probable that the copper coinage of this Satrap was issued only in small 
quantities in the earlier part of his reign and was soon discontinued altogether, 

(4) Rectangular copper coin of Rudradiman I: 

Size; ~ x 45 ; wt. 20 gra. 

Obv: Elephant standing. 

Rev: Chailya of three arches with crescent above, rayed sunto r, and crescent 

to 1. wavy line below. 
Brahmi legend within dotted border 
Rajio Mahkakshatrapasa {S}v(ami) [Rudraddma)sa. 
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This coin is somewhat similar to coin (3) but is much lighter, has on the reverse the 
positions of the sun and moon reversed, and shows later forms of some letters in the Brahmi 
legend, e.g. sa. The form of the sun is also distinctly ‘rayed’ here, while in coin (3) it 
is asimple disc. This shows that coin (3) was issued at an earlier date 

(5) Square copper coin of Rudradiman I: 

Size: .5; wt. 29 gre 
Obv: Humped bull facing, within circular border of dates ; Brahmi legend : 
Svo(d)m(i) Rudraddmasya. 
Rev: Traces of Chaitya of three arches, with ‘rayed sun’ to |. and wavy line below, 
as usual. Ilegible legend; 1A £ A | 

The legend on the reverse might possibly be एकक्षणं, but nothing can be tely 
said about it, Two coins of the ‘facing bull’ type, but containing no legend, were rightly 
conjectured by Prof, Rapson to belong to the period Saka 70 to Saka 125. (4. च W. K. 
Cat., Pl. XII ; coins 326-7.) They appear to be heavier and more regular in shape than the 
present coin, and must be slightly later in date (circa 70 to 90 Saka) 

There are certain features common to all these coins of MahAkshatrapa Rudradaman 
They are all ractangular, almost square in shape, with the devices diagonally impressed 
upon them. They all give the title Sudmi, which is not found on the silver coins of 
Rudradiman. They all come from Kathiawar. The decayed condition of the specimens 
makes it difficult to determine their metrology. 

Muhammadan (Gujarat Sultans). 

(6) Circular silver coin of Muzaffar I], Sultan of Gujarat (a.p. 1511-1525). 

Size: .75; wt. 109 grains, Mint: Mustafébid; date (932 a.m. ] = [4.2. 1526-6). 
Obv: within peaked square: 





lated 

३ (> tbe 

afle „141 9.15. 
(00४१6 square, near circular border 

Below: of* 

Right : robe! 

Left : al 


Rev: within circular border 
(~= ety Fonds ५.5 
pa) | ys! ॥ + 18, biol! 


Cajr[r] 
(7) Same as (6), but date (926 a.m.) = (4.0. 1519-20) which is reversed through 


The coins (6) and (7) belong to a treasure trove found in the Jambughoda State, 
Rewakantha Agency, Bombay Presidency, which was sent to Mr. Bhandarkar for examina- 
tion, They represent a hitherto unpublished type, and clearly show that the Mustafabad 
or Girnar mint did not cease after the reign of Mahmud Begara, but continued at least till | 
the end of the reign of his son and successor, Muzuffar II. There are four more undated 
coins of this type in the above-mentioned hoard, and I have since seen one more in the 
possession of the late Mr, Framji J. Thanewala, of Bombay 
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IS KALKIRAJA AN HISTORICAL PERSONAGE १ 
Br एप, घ. B. BHIDE, MA., LL.B, BHAVNAGAR. 

Jars authors have referred to a Kalkirija who according to some of them flourished 
about 1000 years after the Nirvisa of Mahdvira, and during whose reign Jain saints 
suffered persecution at his hands. Mr. Jayaswal and Mr. Pathak have called in aid this 
tradition while formulating their respective theories which are now known to the readers 
of this Journal. Their theories are quite different and I am not directly concerned with 
them at present. My immediate purpose is to show that the Jain tradition is not trust- 
worthy from the point of view of history and that consequently their theories are 
weakened in so far as they are based upon it. 

I first deal with Mr. Jayaswal's argument. He relies mainly upon Jinasena, the 
author of the Hari-vais. He says that Jinasena’s date for Kalkirija is presumably 
correct as he was removed from Kalkirija by less than 300 years. Now if Jinasena’s 
statements are to be taken as correct, we shall find on scrutinising them that they do not 
substantiate the conclusion at which Mr. Jayaswal arrives. The chronology as given by 
Jinasena is this: 

Paélaka 3 a भ $ -» 9 years, 

Vijaya Kings te क कर +> BS ie 

The Puridhas be os ain =+ 40 
Pushpamitra भै as os + ओ 
Vasumitra and Agnimitra त doh (as 7 bee 
Rasabha Kings... obi ie „= 100 
Naravabana ae ae or „+ 2 

The Bina Kings .. - भय — 0. +; 
The Gupta Kings .. as ne == ool = 
131४2718 = =% रक ae a. 42 १ 


Total ++ 1000 years 


This shows that the 42 years of the reign of Kalkiraja were the concluding 
years of the 1000-year period which elapsed after the Nirrdna of Mahiivira ; that 
18, we must suppose Kalkirija to have died in a.p. 473 or a.p, 455 according as we 
assign the date 527 3.0. or 545 2.0, to Mahdvira’s Nirvisa. In cither case the date is 
too early for Yasodharman of Malava with whom Mr. Jayaswal wants Kalkiraja to be 
identified. If we are to rely on Jinasena, we cannot then assert that Kalkirfja began 
to reign in A.p. 473 as Mr. Jayaswal seems to do. Asa fact, however. I hope to show 
that the Jain traditions regarding Kalkiraja are conflicting and therefore possess no 

Mr. Pathak attempts to determine the initial date of the Gupta era with the help uf 
Jain authors only. He proposes to identify Mihirakula with Kalkiraja, mentioned by 
Jinasena, Guoabhadra and Nemichandra, and then to prove that the Gupta era 
commenced in the year 242 of the Saka era. I have no quarrel with him as regards the 
conclusion which can be proved on other grounds; I only wish to point out that the 
authorities he has put forward are not only in themselves insufficient to prove his case, 
but are of an extremely doubtful character. I should like to bring to the notice of 
scholars, (1) that some of Mr, Pathak’s arguments are vitiated by serious fawa in 
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reasoning; (2) that the three Jain authors from whose works he quotes give us conflicting 
and therefore untrustworthy accounts; and (3) that there are certain other Jain writers 
who give for Kalkiraja a date which is removed by centuries from the one given by 
Jinasena, Guvabhadra.and Nemichandra 

Before considering the question of the starting point of the Gupta era, Mr. Pathak 
incidentally tries to justify the identification of the Milava era with the Vikrama era 
The identification may or may not be right; but Mr. Pathak's mode of its justification 
is wrong. He says that according to Jinasena Kalkiraja was born in 394 of Saka era 
expired. (As I have shown above, Jinasena does not say so; but for the sake of argument 
I allow the statement.) The year 394 of the Saka era roughly corresponds to the year 
529 of the Vikrama ers. The date of the Mandasor inscription of Bandhuvarman is 
529 of the Malaya era. Hence Mr. Pathak ooricludes ‘that the Malava era is the same as 
the Vikrama era of 57 ४.८." This is strange reasoning. There is no earthly connection 
between the birth of Kalkirija and the inseription- of Bandhuvarman, Mere identity of 
two dates will not mean that they are to be referred to one and the same era. One 
illustration will make my point clear. The Indiar Mutiny occurred in 4.p. 1857, which 
date corresponds to 1914 of the Vikrama era. The present great European war broke out 
in A.D. 1914. Now suppose a historian 2000 years ‘hence comes across two statements. 
one to the effect that the Indian Mutiny broke out in 1914 of the Vikrama era, and the 
other to the effect that a great European war conmenced in a.p. 1914, will he be 
justified in saying that the Vikrama era is the same as the Christian era? Similarly in 
the present instance we find Kalkiraja said to have been born in 529 of the Vikrama 
era and a temple repaired in 529 of the Malava era; surely this is no ground for saying 
that the two eras are identical. 

A similar line of questionable reasoning is adopted in proving that the Saka year 
394 expired was the Gupta year 153 expired. Mr. Pathak found in the Khoh grant of 
Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin that the Gupta year 156 expired! was the Maha-Vaiédkha 
year of the Jovian cycle. Calculating backwards we get the Gupta year 153 to be tho 
Maha-Magha year of the same cycle. Now according to Jinasena and Gunabhadra (as he 
says) Kalkirija was born in Saka 394 expired ; and Gunabhadra further adds that it was 
the Mahi-Magha year. Combining these two results Mr. Pathak says that the Saka year 
394 corresponds to the Gupta year 153. Thisis not quite logical, Two years cannot be 
supposed to be identical merely because they happen to be the Maha-Magha years. The 
Gupta year 165 was also the Mahi-Migha year; 80 also the Gupta year 141. If the 
grant of Hastin had been dated 12 years latex or earlier the same result would have 
followed. The grant has nothing to do with the birth of Kalkiraja. The grant might 
well have been made three years after one Maha-Migha year, while the birth of Kalkiraja 
might have occurred in quite another Maha-Migha year, removed perhaps by severa| 
decades or centuries from the first. When we thus see the unsoundness of the argument, 
there exists then mo room for his conclusion that the Gupta era commenced in Saka 

Now let us turn to the Jain authors on whom Mr. Pathak relies for his theory 
The authors aro three—Jinasena, author of the Hari-rai‘a, Gunabhadra of the Utara 
purdsa, and Nemichandra of the Trilokasdra. Of these Gunabhadra and Nemichandra say 


‘Whether the year is to be taken ms expired or current is immaterial here. For tha present we may 
agsome with Mr. Pathak that it is expired 
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that Kalkiraje was born 1000 years after the Nirvdna of Mahfvira, What Jinasena has 
to say on the point is not quite clear from quotations as adduced by Mr. Pathak. Verse 
352 quoted by him says that the Saka king there will arise (presumably, will commence 
to reign) when 605 years and ठ months expire after Vira-Nirvdna. Verses 487 and 485 
quoted by him give us 231 years as the period of the Gupta kings, and 42 years of 
Kalkiraja. Mr. Pathak quotes no other verse from Jinasena. ‘There seems to be no clear 
connection between ए, 552 and vy. 487 and 488, As they stand here they do not explain 
whether the 42 years of the reign of Kalkirija are to be taken as the ending years of the 
1000-year period or whether they are to be excluded from it and we are io suppose that 
Kalkiraja was born after the expiry of that period. Jinasena s verses are given mutilated 
and without context. Mr. Pathak combines the mutilated statement of Jinasena with 
that of Gunabhadra and concludes ‘that according to Jinasena and Gutabhadra Kalki- 
raja was born when 394 years and 7 months had passed away from the birth of the Saka 
nikg.’ There are two mistakes in this assertion. Firat Jinasena does not say, as I have 
shown above, that Kalkirija was born when 1000 years passed after Vira-Nirvéna ; 
according to him Kalkiraja’s years complete that traditional period among the Jains. 
M. rPathak may have overlooked the four verses just preceding v. 487 and consequently 
fallen intothe error. Otherwise he would not have said that Jinagsena’s date for Kalkiraja 
agreea with that of Gunabhadra and Nemichandra. According to Jinasena Kalkirija 
died in 1000 of the Vira-Nirvina era while according to the other two authors, Kalkiraja 
was born in 100] of the same era. This means a difference of 70 years in dates—if.we 
suppose that according to all the three writers Kalkiraja lived for 70 years. Secondly, 
शकरा बस्ता ऽभवत्‌ does not mean ‘The Saka king was born’ but ‘the Saka King began 
to reign.” It is not known that the Saka era was inaugurated in celebration of the birth 
ofa Saka king. But this is a minor point, 

It will thus be seen that of the three authorities of Mr. Pathak. one who is the oldeat 
of the three contradicts the other two. Therefore, their statements are deprived of much 
of their value and must be utilised with caution. 

The three authors referred to by Mr. Pathak belong to the Digambara sect of the 
Jains. There are certain other Digaribara writers who have a slightly different account 
to give of Kalkiraja. Guoabhadra says that Kalkirija was the son of Sisupila and Prithvt- 
sundari; but T'rilokya-prajfapli, a Digambara work written about a.p. 1200, says that he 
was the son of Indra.? 

The 'rilokya-prajiapti notes two sumewhat varying chronologies covering the 
1000-year period after the Nirvdsa of Mahavira, There is च slight difference between 
the two; but the important point to be noted is that neither of them states that Kalkiraja 
was born in 1001 after Nirvdsa. I may quote the verses here -— 

निष्वागगदे वीरे Tae rites वासविच्छैडे | 

जादो च सगनररिवो रज्जं वस्सस्स दसय वादाला || 

बोण्निखका ०५००५) चङमुहस्त Ie | 
Ht एव परूगन्ति ॥ 








ब what follows from here Iam indebted to the several articles which aposarea DD TL ppeared | म्‌ 
व of tse Jotee Hitiaraht (1917) on this question. — SPI inthe De 
we कक्कर A इवश्चवै तत्त चडउनहो नामो | 
सण्लरिं वरिचा आङ विगनि य-इगवी ख caret || 


छाया ;- घतः Hear दन्द्रद्धतस्तस्यं चनमखो नाव | 
सतरातिवेथांणि भावुिगुणित-एकविंशलिः राजवत |! 
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हाया -- निर्वागयते वीरे चज्‌ःशत-एक षटि वषं विच्छेदे | 
जातः धाकनरेन्दो राज्यं adem ( षाणां; ) द्विशतचस्वार्रिदत्‌ || 
हे एते षञ् पश्चात्‌ oer चतुर्मुखस्य हि चस्वारिदत्‌ | 
qa 4914 सहनं के चिदैवं प्ररूवयन्ति || 
जं काले बीर frit निस्तेयससंपयं समाक्रच्नां | 
aa BARA वालयनानो Sales ॥ 
Tea Ht सद्वि इगिसय पणरण्ण arate | 
चालं म॒ङूदयवंसा तीस वसा gq पस्समिन्तेमि || 
वष्ठमिन्तअन्निमिन्ता सही मैधव्वया तरि sats | 
Tea य चालं तन्नो TG जाता ॥ 
भच्छवणान कालो HOT यादं हवान्ति FATS | 
तन्तौ गत्ताताण रज्ज दौप्नियसलयामिं इगितींखा || 
तन्नौ BRT etc. ( noted above }. 

छाया — चस्काले बीरजिनीं stands समापन्नः | 
तत्काले ऽनिपिक्तः पालकनामा अवन्तीसचः | 
पालक गाज्यं Wear पञ्चाशत्‌ विजवसम्भवाः | 
चत्वारिंशत्‌ sega (7) tear: विंशत्‌ sear: aye || 
बसुमित्र-अन्निमिज्नौ बिः गन्धकवंका अपि Taree | 
नरवाहन च्च चर्वित ततो year: (1) जाताः ॥ 
जव्यान्धाणां (1) कालो दे शते मवति sent | 
लतो गमास्तेषां राज्ये दे दते भनि Taree | 
तत -कलस््कि जतः ete. 

It is also very interesting to note tne various dates of the Nirvdna of Mahivira record 
ed as traditionally currentin this work. According to one account, the Nirvana occurred 
461 years before the Saka era; a second account places it 605 years before the same era - 
a third has 9,785 years and 5 months while the fourth has 14,793 years. Is it that even at 
the time when the work was written the date of the Nirvdna was unsettled 1 

I may be allowed to quote one more verse as it is likely to throw some light on the 


present question ;— 3 

Ty वस्ससहस्ते वटक ककरी इवे इ इक्केक्को | 

वग्छसयवच्छरे चं THA तह्य उवकक्की || 

छाया :-- एवं ease gow कल्कि भवति एकैकः | 

Teas एकेक स्तथा उपकारकः || 
This means that every 1000 years a new Kalki arises and every 500 years a new Upakalki, 
This should lead us to suspect the authenticity of Kalkirija as referred to by the 
Digambera writers. Without condemning wholesale Jinasena's chronology, we still can 
say that his statement about Kalkirija merely echoes this tradition, and that therefore it is 
not based on historical facts. He might have inserted it in accordance with the tradition 
current in his time. If such be the case, we shall have to discard the tradition as histori- 
cally valueless, 

The same conclusion is arrived at if we refer tothe Svetimbara writers who have also 
preserved the Kalki tradition. According to Muni Jinavijayaji the oldest Syetambara work 
which refers to Kalkirija isthe Mahdvirachariyom written in 114] ? (Vikrama ora) by Nemi 

: अणहिलवाडपुरम्नी सिदिकलन राहिवभ्नि विजयन्ते 
होहि कारिभाषए वसङीए स Pres च || 
वासस्याणं एगारसण्ड विष्कमनिवस्स विगयानं | 
भगयालीसे ares एवे निबद्ध वि || 








vv. 2384. 6. 
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ehandra, a disciple of Ambadeva. The date of Kalkiraja ig given in the following lines :— 
मम निच्वाणगयतस्यड zafsreay समो war || 2169 || 
तैरसवाखसहिएाहं arate care कुसमपुरे | 
erat nett पन्ते (v. 1. अन्ते ) कृलस्मि केड ष्व दुदष्पा | 2170 ॥ 
*There will arise the Saka king 605 years and 5 months after my Nirvésa. After the 
expiry of 1309 years of the Saka era there will arise at Kusumapura the wicked-souled 
Kalki in the Prant-race(?)', This means that the date of Kalkirija is.1915 years after 
the Niredna of Mahfvira. Thus there isa difference of more than 900 years between the 
dates given by the Digambara and Svetdmbara traditions. Nemichandra further says that 
Kalki will be king at the age of 15 and will reign for 68 years. Thus his death will ocour in 
2000 of the Vira era—a difference of exactly 1000 years from the date given by Jinasena !* 
Again according to Gunabhadra, - Kalki was reigning at Indrapura while acconling to 
Nem ichandra his capital is Kusymapura. According to the Digambara tradition, Kalki 
died at the age of 70; according to the Svetimbara tradition, at the age of 86. According 
to the former the name of Kalki’s son and successor is Ajitaijaya, while according to the 
latter it is Datta. These differences in details should make us cautious in accepting the 
truth of the traditions. Hemachandra's Mahdviracharita gives us an exactly similar 
account. The whole of this account is given further on in Appendix 
Another Svetambara writer called Jinaprabha Siri has written a work मू ti 
Vividha-Tirthakalpa (about a.p. 1444). His account of Kalkiraja runs on similar lines. 
gives the additional information that the year of Kalkiraja’s birth would be 1442 Vikrama 
era. (We may note that the corresponding year of the Nirrdra era is 1912 and not 1914.) 
The names of Kalkirfja’s parents are given as Jasadevi ( Yasodevi ) and Magahasena 
(Magadhasena). Jinaprabha mentions three successors of KalkirAja—his son Datta who 
would role for 72 years ; Datta's son Jitasatru and the latter’s son Meghaghosha 
We thus observe a great divergence between the Digambara and the Svetdmbara 
traditions, about Kalkirdja. The latter puthim down 1000 years later than the former 
What is this discrepancy due to ? There is one obvious explanation. It appears that the 
Digambara tradition is older; but when the Svetambara writers saw that there 
was no such king as Kalkirija at the period given by the Digambara tradition they, 
reluctant to discard the tradition altogether, brought down the date by a thousand years , 
the reign of Kalkirija was made to end in 2000 of the Nirvdsa era instead of in 1030 aa 
the older tradition recorded. That this is the most probable explanation is capable of some 
proof. When even the Svetimbara tradition did not come true, another attempt was made 
to bring still lower the date of Kalkiraja. Muni Jinavijayaji states that he has a woek 
in which the date of Kalkirija's birth is brought down so low as 1914 of the Vikrama erp 
instead of 1914 of the Nirodya era! This gives us a.p. 1857! A future historian may find 
in still another work the date given as 2914 of the Vikrama era. | 
“ अटरारस य कुमारो Ware तत्तियं च डामरि ओ | 
STIS IT HST या ee अदषयण्ड || 2173 ॥ 
AE STA SHEA BEAT वेयणाषडरे।। 2207 ॥ 


५ चस्सय दन्ते वुत्तं cn संटाविङन eres | 
वित्त समनस वं निक गणम्नि संपन्ना || 2208 | 
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This is sufficient to prove the utter worthlessness of the Jain tradition about Kalkirja. 
It contains no grein of truth. We shall not, therefore, be wrongin concluding that 
there is absolutely no evidence for identifying this Kalkirija either with Mibirdkula or 
Yaéodharman. 

APPENDIX. 
Hemachandra's account of Kalkiraja. 

Nemichandra and Hemachandra give the same account of Kalkirija ; the former in 
Prakrit and the latter in Sanskrit. We give Hemachandra’s Sanskrit version. It is given 
in Sarga XI of his Mahdviracharita, When the first Ganadhara Gautama aske Mahavira 
as to what will happen in future Mabivira says 

नानि दीन गतेष्वस्दष्ठतेष्देकोनविश्चतो | 

शाच्यां च म्नेञ्छकृके चैर दिने ॥ *८ ॥ 
fret भावी नवः कल्की त रुद्रोऽथ sare: | 
नान्येन Meare: पार्वपूप ने || || 





नैसार्जका नविष्यन्ति लस्मिन्क्ररतरश्चये || ८१ |) 
च्ौदराजविरोधो werd गन्धरसश वः | 
दर्भिक्षनीस्यव्रटी च vacates तकरा खलु । ८२ ॥ 
कमारो stress तावन्त्येव च डामरी | 

( डामरी == (00016) 

लतः परं परचण्डास्मा राना कल्की अ्विस्यातिं ॥ <3 + 
ant पयस्वन saqequfadiea स: | 

परिप्रक्ष्यति पान्वस्थान्कैनैते afta हाते ॥ <४ ॥ 
कथय विष्वान्ति ASF JTS eas yz: | 

Ta नाम वधन | <% ॥ 
हिरण्यमस्ति स्तुपेषु तेनेह निहितं ae । 

नादात TAA: कोऽपि बरनत पृथिवीपतिः ॥ <६ ॥ 
कल््किगा जस्वङाकण्वं रलो Presta: 
खयनविष्यति तान्स्तुषान हिरण्यं च गृहीष्वति || ८७ || 
छर्वंलोऽवि चरं त सो ऽथार्थी खानचिष्याति | 
अदिस महिषासो ट्जण बदरन ae" |, ८८ || 
कल्किना खान्यमानायास्त डा च erga: | 

ater लवनरेवी मौरच्यास्वाति शिलामयी | ८९ ॥ 
चतुष्पथं ऽवस्थिता सा Pare at Ar | 
SEAR ATS RATA वहिष्यति ॥ ९५ || 
जलोपसर्गमस्वन्तं लस्क्वा < मि ्रजतान्यतः || ९१ ॥ 
uray तस्क ऽपि यास्यन्ति विहारेण महर 

अन्यै तु ATTEN Fees: खलु | ६२ ॥ 
कालास्कनंवन्नाद्धावि दमं वा यदि Ws | 
कस्तनिवेधितुमलगूस्णुजं र्नुरावे स्वयम्‌ || ९३ I 
ततः (ress: सर्वांन्कल्की याचिष्ये करन्‌ | 

तै च तस्मै प्रवास्यीः त तै सारम्मपरिवहा- || ९४ || 
अन्यैः पार रिवि मिदत्तः करो यये न इत्य कित्र | 
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RMS. °°» इति Sa Seen स सादना tesa || ९९ || 





ष्यवसायोऽसुमायायं धरे शे च sear ॥ ६८ ॥ 

एवं STs: शरुत्वा कल्के कौषिष्यवि ws | 
THRs: करालास्यः कृतान्त इक ATT: ॥ ९६ ॥ 
किमे मतुकामोऽसि नस्योधम sia | 

याचसे ऽयं वङेयतीति ततस्तं परदे इता ॥ Yoo || 

गीतः कल्की नतिपूवं तान्ताश्र-लनोयेभ्याति | १०१ || 
मविष्वन्ति ज बूवांसस्वहो सादा वङ्गाः ॥ 

अन्वहं काल्किराजस्व नगरक्षयस्‌ चका: || Yo? ॥ 
मद्खगपरवाह गोडस्य तचरं ्ासावेष्वति ॥ १०६ ॥ 
eared: Tare: कौऽपि aes च| 
पूर्लोकः कोऽपि कल्की च स्यार्वन्ति eqerph® ॥ ६०४ | 
मङ्जुनपवाहपयखा TY प्रारिणा | 

यास्यन्ति निधनं खद्यो बहवः प्रवासिनः ॥ १५५ ॥ 
Sats विरते नन्दद्रन्वेन तेन तु | 
कलिकिगा जः पुनरपि करिभ्यातिं नवं दुब ॥ ६७६ | 
जाविच्यन्स्यावतनाने विहरिष्यन्ति साधवः | 
वर्पिंप्यति च काले ऽग्वः सस्यानिष्पत्तिकारणम्‌ || १०४ | 
ely RASA छस्यं न कष्यते जनः | 


` पश्चाच्दव्वीमेवं च छभिभं माति alent ॥ १०८ | 


स्या जायिष्वति लिनङ्गन पि व्वुषद्रोच्यति चौके, || ye!) 
sag च wert न्वस्य मोवाटक डा | 
याचिष्यते ख निश्चायाः षण्डं जयं कृराशयः ॥ ३१० || 
SE चक्राराधनाय कायोल्सगं करिस्यति ॥ 
श्ासनरैव्या Feats Bras न शदः | १११ |! 
सङ्घस्य कायोस्सगंतुनावेन sears: | 

कद्ध दि जवपर्मुस्वा छक्रस्तचागमिष्यति | ११२ ॥ 
नहासिहासनासी नं कल्कनं THe स्थिवम्‌ | 

wet बदेवति क्रि न्वते Pre|r: साधवस्त्वं [i ११३ |! 
कल्की भाष्यते चक्रं नल्पुरे निक्सन्स्यमी || 

न वे करं तु यच्छर्नि निक्लाषष्ठाश्चमच्यहौ | ११४1 
पाखण्डाः करदाः सरवे TTT न छ | 
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gilts बलादोण्धं Preareta वारके ॥ ११५ ॥ 
तं जस्थिष्याति शको ऽपिं नैतेषामतस्ति Faraz | 
भिक्नां्मवि rents न area कवाप्यमी ॥ ११६ ॥ 

भिक्षुभ्यो याचमानस्त्वं Prete लज्जसे न किम्‌ | 
repay तै नाव्यनर्थो मान्यल || ९१७ || 

wes धृस्वा हि जममुगवसारयत gas || ११.४८ | 

चपेटावाडनास्स्यो भस्मराषीकारिष्यति || ११९ ॥ 

नारको नरकावन्यां TATA भविष्यति |] १२० ॥ 
अनुशिष्वाहंवं धनं eared कल्किनः सुतम्‌ | 

use निवेदय वन्दित्वा सदु शको गमिष्यति |! १२९ II 

पितुः पापफलं धौरं aerate संस्मरन्‌ | 

Ta: कारच्वाति मही महंचेत्याविभूषिताम | १२२ ॥ 
प्रदृत्तिशिनधनेस्व नविचष्यति निरन्तरा. || १२१ ॥ 

T may as well point out here that Hemachandra fumishes a good instance of the 
practice often resorted to by ancient writers of explaining current events as prophesied by 
some great man. Hemachandra was the religious teacher of Kumiirapala, the king of 
Gujarat under whom Jainism seems to have made grest progress. In his Mahéviracharita 
Hemachandra makes the Tirthaikara Mah4vira utter a prophesy to that effect, Nemi- 
chandra’s Mahgviracharita which precedes Hemachandra 8 by many years has, of course, 
nothing to say about Kumfrapila and Hemachandra His eulogy of Kumirapila and 
his deeds takes 60 verses. 1 give below a few of them ; they-are in Sarga XIII :— 
Sra स्म सौराषटलादगुर्जपसीमानि | 
SPT नगर भावि Aree || ६९ || 
sTagt: Rriet कल्याणानां निकेतनम्‌ | 
TRATES Ata तीयं भविष्यति ॥ ३८ || 
नवधा यास्यन्ति यशा ज्र पुरे तदा | ५९ | 
STAT PM SST IAT: | 
प्राक्रमेन धर्मेन ey दवयान्लया | 
भन्ये पुरुषगुनैः सोऽ हितीयो मविष्याति || ५१ || 
आचार्यं हेषचन्तरं ख श्रकेयाति कितिनायकः ॥ ५३ || 
ख Fen वन्युखात्यीस्वा विशुद्धां eters | 
अभुत्रतानि सम्बक्स्वयुवंकाने प्रपत्स्यते || ५७ || 
च TEST नावे १1 आआवकाचारवारगः | 
areas ऽपि स्थिती waster स्वं रमयिष्यसि | ५८ |) 








॥ ५६॥ 


THE JOGIMARA CAVE INSCRIPTION. 
BY एए. ए. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxow.), Ban..ar-taw ; BANKIPORE 

Muos confusion prevails about the real sense of this inscription. The late Dr. Bloch 
who published it in the Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India, for 1903-4,! 
thought that it refers to a Devadisi who attracted lovers, Liiders interpreted: it. as a 
record of love between ‘ the man of Benares’ (Balanaieye) and the alleged Devadisi [Tam 
Kamayitha Balanayye = the man of Benares loved her.*] 

These interpretations make the grammatical mistake of leaving Swanvkd nama 
Devadasi hanging in the air—without.a predicate. The previous readings also are defective, 
Neither Bloch nor Liiders reads the fi at the end of the second line Probably they 
mistook it as being part of the first line and read it as kyi (devadasikyi). The meaning of 
the expression Iupa-dakhe (= riipadakeha) has been missed. [t is a technical, constitutional 
term which means a city-magistrate or some minister. In this definite meaning it occurs in 
the Milinda-Pajho? where it gives a beautiful description of an ideal capital, the capital of 
Dharmma, based on the model, no doubt, of the Hindu capitals of its time. 

The text of the inscription is an official order or decree by ficer Ripadaksha in 
favour of the ascetic and not the love-making, Sutanuld. It relates to her worship 
-of Varuya instead of to ‘the manof Benares.’ The word Balunafeye hag been | misread by 
Liiders as Balanasiye. I give below my reading based on an excellent photograph prepared 
by Messrs. Jhorston and Hoffman of Calcutta, which is reproduced here for reference. 
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1. Sutanuka [1*] x 2. deva-dasiy [e) 3. Swanuka nama deva-dan 
4. tamkamayt=tha + Balunadeye| ti] 5. Deva-dina nama | lupa-dakhe | 
Translation. 
“In favour of Sutanuki, the devadarsini. 
"^ (Order) *Sutanuki’, by name, devadarsini, of austere life, (is) now* in the service 
“of Varuna”. ^" Devadina (—Devadatta.) 
by name, 
Ripsdaksha,” 


Devadasi may be either devadarsi or deva-ddsi. In either case, the main interpretation 
is not affected, That it is im the feminine gender is evident from the case-ending in the 
super-scription. I prefer the former restoration in view of a datum of the Jidtaka, (Vol. VI, 
p. 586). It mentions the Vdrusi women who used to prophesy under the professed influence 
(dveia) of god Varuna," The restoration Devadarii (the seeress of Varuna) would probably 
be nearer the original sense. The objection to Devaddst is that the word is a very late 


expression. The meaning of famkamayi (of austere life) ie given in accordance with the 
Dhéiupétha : Taki brichchhra-jivane 
It is important to note that the worship of Varuna had not gone out of use in the 





period denoted by ths script of the inscription. It cannot be placed later than cir. 300 ४.५. 
The forms of letters, eg. of ya and ma, are invariably of the older type, while Asoka's 
inscriptions have both earlier and later forms. This shows that the inscription is older in 


age than records of Asoka. 
"The existence of the grammarian’s Magadhi in that early period, is attested by this 


inscription art + 
The officer Ripadsaksha was an officer in a capital according to the Milinda.Paiho, 
This indicates that the site of the inscription must have been near some ancient Capital, 
It might have been the Chedi capital. । 
| 128. 
: ie Brahm Tracripions, No, 921. Soe alo Bruchaiicke Budhistischer Dramen,p. 41 


v.33 (344). ” Probably two le = + or, tha 
$ or, here. ९ See also Rhys Davids, BuddAist India, Pp. 235-6 


15: 
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PRATIHARAS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Tle Pratihdras were a clan of people that formed 
pactof tke tribe of Gujaraor Gurjaraa, # non-Aryan 
people that came to India frem the north-weet and 
actiled there in about the Sth century a.v. Their 
name Pratihdre is also written as Pratihira, Pari. 
hira, Padihira, Padiyir, and Padjiir;and they have 
been, hitherto, met with in Northern India only, 
where, inthe 8th century and Ister, there were 


Pratihdra kings that were ruling at Mahddoyo (Ka- 
naujjand in Bundelkhand. It is therefore some- 


what interesting to find from inscriptional and lite- 
rary sources that there wero two Pratihiras who 
jived in Southern India in the l0th century ap, 
* क % = * ल । 
1* Ina pillar inscription at Kajir (Zpigraphia 
Carnation, Vol. VI, Kd. 1), there ie mentioned 8 
Padiara-Dorapayya who had Pambabbe, the elder 


sister of the Western Gatga king Bétuga II os his 
senior queen (piriy-arasi). Heis, later,called Dbéra | correctly 
in 8 ७१७२१८९ which follows and ia identified by Mr. | 

Rive (ibid., Introd. p. 9) with the Dhdrappa who is | 


mentioned in the Saigamner plates of the year Saka 


922 (Ep, Ind., Vol. II, ए. 215) und whom Kielhom | 


proposed to identify with the Réshtrakitp prince 
Nirupama, con of Améghavamha ITT 


This identification seems to me to be wrong; for, | 


Padiara, the word usedin the inscription, is, sa I 
have said above, but another form of Pratihéra and 
shows unmistakably that this Dhéra betonged to 
the 11111, family or clan. 

This Pratibira Dh6ra must have been a chief of 
some importance, for, Pimbabbe, the Ganga prin- 
cess, was given to him in marriage ond wae called 
his senior queen. He had three sons of her, all of 
the Jain faith, and living, apparently, in the Gaiga- 
कदु; province ; and heseems to have did in a.p, 
942, predeceasing his wile by thirty years. 

@० There is a commentary, known os the [च~ 
ghueritti, on Udbbata's ® Adeydlankirasangrohc 
which, we learn from the colophon and from the 
opening stantar, was written by Pratihirtndorija 
or (as he is elsewhere styled) Pratihiréndurija, The 





re 


concluding stanza, however,of the commentary gives | 


the name of the author as Indurije; and it informs 
us in addition, that he wat eo Keuikags, 9.९. an 
inhabitant of the Eoukapsa country fon the west 
coast of India). Here also, the prefix Pratihdra 
चद्‌ d to the name of Indurija indicates clearly 
to us that he belonged to the Pratihira clan. 
Wado not know when the Pratihiras came and 
settled m the Kotkan ; nordo we know in what 
way they were related to the Pratihfras of Mahé- 
deya and of Bundelkhand. But, aa Indurd&ja's 
Laghieritti ia believed (see the prastivend of the 
edition) to have bean composed ai some time in 
the tenth century 4.D,, We can casily infer there- 
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from that the Pratiharas must have come to, and 


| settled in, the Kotikan before that time, 


Regarding the Pratihdra Dhora, nothing ia known 

of him exeept what has been given above. It is, 

however, not unlikely that he may have been in 
* = । + * * 

In dealing with the above inscription, Mr. Rice 
has fallen into some mustakes from his not having 
‘correctly read it. In p. 9 of his Introduction (op, 
cu.), ho makes out that Dorapayyn, the husband 
and in the Translation, p.l, he further makes out 
that this Dorapayya was a “ sheath-bearer" and 


| that “her (scil. Pambabbe's) king was giving her 


the fact that he read line 1 of the stanza given in 


क translation of the stanta, therefore, 

Shwe Révaka "10758 mi iheld her in sreat favour 
id च Dhora, her lord, was giving her 

things ng with effention . .. 7" चर्यः 
Révaka-nimmadi, mentioned herein, was the 

daughter of the Rishtrakiita Améghavars..o-Bad 

dega 111 and wes given in marriage by him to the 


| Ganges Bdtuga 11 (Epi. Ind.. Vol. IV, p. 361), 
| Sho is also mentioned in the Epigraphia Carnatica, 


Vol VIL, Nr. 35. 
+ h, A. VENEATASUBEIAE 


SURVIVAL OF THE TERM त्य 





officer appointed to make the soBestions 1oaak 
an area was called a Kardrl, or sometimes an 
Amil. After a short time the new 2 
fell. into disse and arfar न 
designation व for a revenue collector wes fare 
lisr almost up to our own times, but the term 
soon after ita introduction. भप 

य यथाभि find that it was in: 
in Bengal as late as 4.0, 1770. Mr, C. act 
Bupervieor of Birbhim, etc., in a letter dated 
June 8, 1770, from Burdwan, reporta ‘the result 
of his enquiry into the conduct of the krori, who 
: var iu otic Seertariad, 1760-74) section 
i, VOL 7» ॐ | ' | Pr 
Laid Bengal Secretariat | 


Vincent A. Garr. 
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HE LIFE 4 TIMES OF CHALUKYA VIKRAMADITYA. 
Br A. V. VENEATARAMA AYYAR, M.A.; EUMBAEKONAM 
(Continued from क. 120.) 
PART Il,—BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF VIKRAMADITYA: BIS TRAINING UNDER, 
AND EXPLOITS DURING, THE LIFE-TIME OF HIs FATHER, 

ilhana ™ tells usthat amidst all his victories and prosperity Ahavamalla was tormented 
by a profound sorrow as he had not the good fortune to be blessed with a son. The 
Lakshm! of the Chilukya dominions which had come to aim in unbroken succession from his 
ancestors was often finttering, like the bird on the top of the mast of a ship in the mid-ocean, 
for want of one ander whomshecouldtakeshelterafterhim, Heat last resolved to lay aside 
all regal pomp, made over the kingdom to the care of his ministers and, accompanied by his 
wife, retired to a temple of Siva to do severe penance and obtain a son through the favour of 
his kuladéeatd. The royal pair at once exchanged the pomp and plenty for a life of stern 
simplicity, privationand austerity. Pleased with their pénance, their guardian-deity made his 
appearance and predicted ‘‘ 0 King | this your wife shall give birth to three sons, The first 
and the last will be born to thee by virtue of the merit acquired by thy works, but the second 
will come to thee by my favour alone and he shall surpass in valour and virtues all the 
princes of ancient times.” In due course the queen bore him a beautiful son who was named 
Sdméivara. A second time she became pregnant and then she had wonderful cravings 
which presaged the future greatness of the child she was carrying, and in a most auspicious 
hour and under a most favourable conjunction of planets the wished-for scn was born, 
Flowers fell from the sky and the gods rejoiced and he was named Vikramaditya. Not 
long after, the third son was born and he was called Jayasithha. 

Bihler™ has observed that “the king's performing penance for the sake of a son 
is in harmony with the Hindu customs and in itself notin the least incredible.” Are we 
then to accept as a historical truth what Bilhana wishes us to infer that the three sons Were 
born to Ahavamalla liong after his accession in ap. 1042? No. A slight reflection and 
<lose scrutiny of the inscriptions make this impossible. We learn from these? that as early 
as 4.D. 1053 Sémé@évara, the eldest son, was in charge of Beluvola and Puligére districts and 
only two years later in a.p. 1055 the second son Vikramaditya was governing Gai.za- 
1.11, Banavise, Santalige and Nolambapidi. They would not have been entrusted by their 
father with these important viceroyalties, soms of them onthe Ch6la frontier, unless they had 
already come of age to administer them efficiently. Knowing as we dothat Ahavamalla came 
८0 the throne about 4.29. 1042, we first begin to suspect from the above facts the authenticity 
of the penance story brought forward by Bilhana and our suspiciong are confirmed and doubts 
set at rest by the Chéla records. In the 20th Year inscription” of Rajddhirija of a.p. 10-47, 
Vikki; who- 18 certainly identical with ---------- ~ १ 6 660 20m of! AhSvumall, the second son of Ahavamalla, 

१ Vik.Charita, IL 25-91. 8 9 
 Bahler’s edition of; Vik. Charita, ‘Introduction, 29; n. 1. 4 














" Bom. Gas... TV, 440, Mulgupd Inscription, ind. Ant., IV, 203. Epi. Carn., VI, 8k, 11, 83, 152, 


SI, TI, No, 28; p, 56— ‘Bern pe च्म dae’ 


™ Vikki fs but 9 shortened form of ' Vikicalan ', so common in later Chéja records, and both are 
Prikritieed forms of ‘ Vikramiditya’, Of. Kakks, Kuckalan, Karkara. ^ क 
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is mentioned as a warrior of great courage, Therefore Vikramiditya must have been of fight- 
ing age in A,p, 1047 and even warrior distinguished enough to have been specially made 
mention of by the ChéJa enemies, He must then have been at least 16 y2ars of age and there- 
fore born at the latest in ५.9, 1031. Be it remembered that Vikramaditya was but the 
second son and had an elder brother in Sém@4vara who must have been borna year or two 
earlier still in a.p. 1030 or 1029. Therefore it is certain that Séméévara and Vikramilditya, 

the first two sons of Ahavamalla, must have been born at least a dozen years prior te 

Ahavamalla’s accession ina.p. 1042. The third son Jayasimha, ctherwise known as Siiganan 
and Siigi in the Chéja and Chalukya records respectively, is first made mentior of only in 
the 2nd year inscription’? uf Virarfjéndra of ५.2. 1063-4 and so it may be that he was born 

¢ few years after Ahavamalla's accession to the throne. What, then, was the motive of 

Bilhana in bringing forward a penance story that is historically untenable ¶ There can be no 

other explanation but this, viz. that occasionally asin this instance, the poet in him 

prevailed over the historian and he was carried away with a desire, 50 natural among bards, 

especially oriental, to cast a halo of divinity around his patron and hero so much gifted 

with head and heart. 

Closely connected with the birth of the brothers there is another question, viz., whether 
they were uterine brothers or not. Rice®® infers from their Ganga birudas that SéméSvara 
and Vikramiditya were the sons of a Gaiga princess and Jayasimha of a Pallava one, 
and calls them always half-brothers. But this inference is neither necessary nor correct 
The attribution of special birudas in cach case can be explained as belonging to the ancient 
rulers of the provinces which they happened to be in charge of. Such investitures were 
not uncommon even among their Chéla contemporaries." Moreover, Bilhana’s Vikramda- 
had évacharita®? (O King this your wife (mark the singular)] is decisive on the point and warrants 
us to infer that all the three were the sons of the same mother. Fleet has placed before us 
an inscription,®? which while confirming the fact that the three were uterine brothers, 
gives us in addition the name of the common mother as Bachaladévi, who would appear to 
be Ahavamalla’s first wife. To what family did Baichaladévi belong? Was shea Gaiga or 
Pallava princess? In Déar inseriptiun® Jayasimha is given not only Pallava birudas but 
is described as Mahé-Pallav-dnavaya, i.e., belonging to the great Pallava lineage, and this 
would suggest that Bachaladévi came of Pallava stock. 

Vikramaditya’s magnanimous refusal of the Yuvaraja-ship and the appointment of 

When Vikramiditya had come of age and become well-versed in all sciences, especially 
in military and administrative state-craft, Ahavamalla thought of making one of his sons 
yuvardjaand thereby designating his successor as was the custom among Hindu mijas—partly 
to be relieved of the burden of bearing the toil and turmoil ofthe kingdom all alone in old 
age and partly to initiate the would-be successor in all the mysteres of state-craft, 80 as to 
enable him to maintain the prestige and continue the traditions o1 the family. Bilhana®* 











1 111A of 1896, Epi. Rep, 571., प्रा, No. 20. Karuvar inseription. 
® Epi. Carn., VII, Sk. 136, Dg, 133, 1. 12 

न 51. IL, part I. See also Prof. 8. Krishnaswami Ayyangar's Ancient India, 114. 
= Pik. Charila, Il, 51. 
88 Bom. Gaz., IV, 438, ०. 1. Ind. Ant., I, 297. Gadag inseription. 

छ Bom. Gaz., [V, 440,n.5. दवन, Dija Inscriptions, I, 173. 

& Vik, Charita, प्रा, 26-59. 
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tells us that his eyes turned naturally to the more talented and therefore better-fitted, both 

by his physique and daring, but unfortunately the younger and henoe less entitled of his 

two sons, १ that he thought of making him yuvardjain preference to his elder brother 
Sémésvara. Ahavamalla soon found himself on the horns of a dilemma and unable to come 

toa decision, became somewhat troubled in mind. His own inclination and considerations 

of fitness and state-welfare would point to Vikramiditya, but custom and justice were on the 

side of Shméivara. In a most vivid and charming dialogue, Bilhana informs us that 

VikramAditya, as s00n as he came to know the perplexed state of his father’s mind vacillating 

between right and inclination, respectfully but firmly declined the offer, alleging that the 
dignity of ywrardja belonged more naturally to the elder and that the appointment of the 
१ as such would not only bea deviation from the time-honoured custom but a blot 

on himself and the noble father and a stain on the fair name of the Chilukya family. He 

steadfastly persisted in this magnanimous refusal even when his father represented to him 

that both Siva’s word and the decree of the stars pronounced him destined for the succession, 

but consoled him with the assurance that he would serve him as wellas Sémé@dévara and toil 
for the kingdom under both without the high-sounding title of ywvardjai Finding 
VikramAditya not moved by all his exhortations Ahavamalla reluctantly raised Sdméévara 
to the dignity of yuverdja. 

Bihler 6५ has remarked—“ This part of the narrative of Vikrama’s life which strongly 
puts forward his fitness for the throne and his generosity to the less able Sdméévara looks 
aa if it had been touched up in order to whitewash Vikrama’s character and to blacken that 
cf his brother.” But even the most impartial historian must admit that there is much 
substratum of truth in the picture drawn us by Bilhana, as willamply be evident from their 
later careerasrulers. Even the slight touching-up that one might come across was due more 
to the poetic temperament of Bilhana rather than to any wanton perversion of historio truth 
The question more relevant to our purpose, and really more difficult of decision than this 
would be whether Ahavamalla eve: really and actually proposed the name of Vikramiiditya 

yuvardja-ship or whether it was merely a poetic fancy of Bilhana to give himself an 
opportunity to depict VikramAditya and explain hia ‘ater accession to thethrone, There is 
nothing inherently impossible, for reasons suggested in what has been narrated above 
in such a proposal having ever emanated fromthe father. Far-sighted as he was, Ahava- 
malla might naturally have preferred the consolidation and expansion of his state—a state 
for which he had worked so laboriously and so lcng—under his more talented son to its 
probable wreckage under another who, though moreentitled to, was far less deserving of, the 
honour. After some vacillation the statesman in him might have prevailed and he might 
ave made up his mind to brush aside a custom which stood in the way of his arrangements 
pregnant with such great consequences. if it can be allowed that the offet was actually 
made by Ahavamalla, we may be fairly certain that Vikramiditya declined it magnanimonsly, 
as Bilhana bas it, for Séméivara ccntinued as yuwrergja doring all his father’s life-time" 
and on the demise of the latter at once succeeded to the throne peaceably without 
any obstruction on the part of Vikramiditya who, as we shall see later on,** not at all 
mbitious of the throne, was then far away from the capital, looking after Véigi affairs. As 
न Bahler's edition of Vis. CAarita, Introduction, 31, n. | 


@ 211. 77, 201, No. 83. Tindivanam inscription. 
@ Vide infra, ह 245. 
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instances °° of touching affection between brothers, even royal, in the Hindu household are 
not altogether wanting, the above may not appear so unlikely as it may seem at first sight. 
Vikramaditya’s exploits under Ahavamalla. | 

Though Séméévara was designated yuvardja the real burden of the state rested on 
VikramAditya, who was invariably employed by his father to fight all his battles. 
Vikramaditya set out on a series of military exploits. Ina brief compass, Bilhana 90 gives 
us a rhapsodio but none the less succinct and more or less historical account of all his 
doings during thelife-time of hisfather. He is said to have repeatedly defeated the ChéJas ; 
penetrated into the south as far as the ocean; entered the Malaya hills abounding in sandal 
wood trees ; reinstated the king of Milava who sought his protection; carried his arms 
as far north as Gaudja (Bengal), Kamarfipa (Assam); passed through the Eastern Ghats; 
came to KAfich! and plundered the same; destroyed the Malaya forests; defeated the lord 
of Kérala; took the city of Gaigaikunda, the capital of the Chélas; plundered KAfch! 
once again ; thence directed hisarms to Véigi and Chakrakéta ; and while returning to the 
banks of the Krishna, heard the sad news of the dsath of his father at TuigabhadrA. 

It is not impossible, though Bihler *! gives it up as hopeless, in the faceof the now 
available Ch6ja records which throw light on this portion of history, to determine somewhat 
the chronological order of these wars embracing > period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
The most convenient method would be to discuss them 5114: 14. 

Vikramditya’s first descent on the south. 

Vikramiditya’s first intervention in Ch6]) «11 Malaya affairs was im 4.20. 1047 cirea,99 
when Vikki is mentioned as a warrior of great courage, 

Who waa the king of Milava that sought the protection of the Ch&lukya sovereign 
and when and under what circumstances did hedo it? In the Mandhata plate™ of 
4-D. 1055-6 Jayasimha is mentioned as the ruler of Dh&r&, meditating on the illustrious 

भ Apart from the exemplary Bharata of the Rimdyana, mention may be made ef the Gan 
wince Tek digal who, to avoid the chagrin of Na eli brother andthe sala of erupatin i 
aaid to have instantly renounced tha pleas of the mundane world and besome @ sanydsin (to attain 
phe immortal throne ‘eran gods), when a tactles but unorring astrologer predicted in the open, court thas 
he was destined for the succession after 1 pending death of his fatherin preferwnoe to hia elder brother 
Chéran Shenkutiavan. The original is warth quoting :— ; 
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feet of Bhéjadéva™ and this furnishes us, says Prof. Kielhorn, ‘a sure and {fairly 
definite limit beyond which the reign of Bhdjadéva could not have extended.’®5 Bhéja 
must therefore have died in a.p. 1055 at the latest and it is probable that he died. only 
shortly before. The death of Bhéja without issue aftera long and illustrious reign of 
about 50 years (4.p. 1005 to 1055)" involyed MAlava in difficulties and furnished a golden 
¢)pertunity to his neighbour and hereditary enemy Karna of Chédi—one of the greatest 
warriors of the age—who had formed a confederacy with Bhimadéva I of Gujarat with o 
view to attack Milava from two sides and sacked 11478 soon after Bhéja’s चेच्छा. Even 
the Karnitas would appear to have joined this confederacy for some time.®8 The country 
was thus invested by enemies on all sides and Jayasimha, Bhdja's relative, unable to maintain 
himself against this pcwerful combination, requested Ahavamalla not only to secede fram 
the confederacy but also to assist him. Keen diplomat as he was, Ahavamalla began to 
reconsider his decision and thought that a weak Malava would swell the strength of Chédi 
and Gujarat and might prove a source of anxiety to the Chalukya frontier on the north, 
bute strong and friendly one would not only bea check on the southern aggressions of these 
neighbours but might goa long way towards healing the old hostile memories of the Paraméra 
and the Chalukya which would be of no smal! value, especially against the troublous Chélas 
in the south. He therefore changed sides and at once marched against Chédi in person 
to draw off Karna from MAlava and defeated himin battle. Atthe same time Ahavamalla 
directed his son VikramAditya, who was then in the southern end of his dominions, to go to 
Malava and settle its internal affairs. Accordingly the son proceeded to Milava, smoceas- 
fully interfered in its chaotic domestic affairs, befriended UdayAditya, another relative ot 
81619 whoin the meanwhile was defending himself as best he could against Karna and 
succeeded in reinstating Jayasimha on the throne of Dhara.9? Not long after Jayasimhay 
died andhe was succeeded by Udaydditya. This conjoint and timely help of both the father 
and the son for fcrlern Jayasitha and their timely intervention in the affairs of Malava 


M It seems customary among the Paramirasto meditate on the feet of their illustrious predecessors 

@ The discovery of the Mandhita plate settles beyond doubt the duration of Bhija'a rule over 
Malavs. In tho face of this record Babler. (Vik. Charita, Introduction, 23, n. 1) must give up his con- 
tention that ‘itis not impossible that Bhdja was alive in a.p, 1063-5’ ond that ` Bhdja of Dhara wase 
contemporary of Bilhaga whom he did not visit though he might have done wo,’ Vib. Chariia, XIII, 
06, on which Buhler relies for his conolusion does not bear him out. Even according to his own transla 
tion it rans thus: “DAdrd is said to have cried to Bilhana in pitiful tones—* Bhole ` , mo king; he forsooth ia 
none of the vulgar pringes; woe de to me ! why did'st thou not come into his presence” (while he was alive १} ` 
Bahler misinterprete the above stanza to mean that Bhija was merely ous in @amp without minding 
the significance of the italicised expressions (which are our own) which would be too strong language to refer 
to the temporary absence of the king and which certainly suggest the death of the king asa woe which 
had befallen 0978 Rajataraagiat (VIL, 93.57) states that Bilhava left Kashmir during the reign (pro. 
bably nominal) of Kalssa (५2. 1062-80). He next stayed for some years in the court of Karga of Dahala 
end then only came to [तै 80 it must have been at least a decade after Bhéja's death when he could 
have visited Dhiri, Moreover Bilhaga, who socording to Kalhapa's Rijateraagin!, folt even the splen- 
dour of > poot-laureate in Kargilra a deception (VII, 935-7), would not have gone to the Dekkan if such & 
liberal patron of letters as Bhdja were out in camp, without waiting for him, which was not unusual with 

नि Lassen places Bhdja's reign between a.p. 097-1053 which is very near the truth. 

Epi. Ind. 1. Udépir prajasti, Mérutunga’s Prabandhachintdmani, 
@ Epi. Ind. Il, 292 Nagpur stone inscription, v. 32. Ibid. IL, 308; Benarea copperplate. 
® Bilhapa's Vik. Charts, IT, 
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was & great stroke of diplomacy and conciliation and it speaks volumes for their statecraft 
and enlightened generosity that, in glaring contrast to Karna’s cupidity, neither the father 
nor the son tried to utilise the opportunity to rend or to annex the inimical kingdom 
for himself. 





Invasion of Gauda and Kamaripa, 

The invasion of Gauda and Kimaripa might have taken place on Vikramfditya’s 
return journey from Milava. Their conquest 15 not probable, but it is just possiblethat he 
made a cavalry raid on them. 

Vikramaditya’s second descent on the south. Kidalsangamam, 

As has already been pointed out,!0° even the well-contested day of Koppa (4.2. 1053-4) 
did not pronounce finally between the Chéjas and the Chilukyas, Evidently the 00619 
aggression began to ebb slowly ever since the death of R&jadhirAja at Koppa and Rajéndra 
his associate does not seem to have done anything during his independent reign of about 10: 
years till A.D, 1062, Rajéndradéva was succeeded by his son Rajamahéndra, of whom nothing 
more is known than that he administered justice three or four times better than even the pro 
verbial Manu,! and that he made a free-gift of a sarpa-sayana (serpent-bed) to the god in the- 
temple at Sriraigam.? After him the Chéja dominions passed away to his uncle Vira- 
rajéndra, who ascended the throne in a.D. 1062-3, according to Prof. Kielhorn’s astronomical 
caloulations,? Virardjéndra was far more active and energetic than his immediate predecessor’ 
and wanted, if possible, tc avengethe death of Rajadhirdja. To keep back the tide of Chdla 
aggression, Ahavamalla had already appointed‘ his most talented son Vikramiditya to bethe 
governor of Banavise, Gaigapadi, Santalige, and Nojambapadi—all onthe ChéJa frontier—_ 
from 4.0. 1055 t« 1062. An inscription’ of Virarijéndra as early as the second year of his reign 
(a.D 1063-4) records that he drove from the battlefield at Gaigapédi into the Tuigabhadra 
the Mahésamantas, whose strong hands wielded cruel bows, along with Vikkalan whofoncht 
under a banner that inspired strength. This was the first encounter of Viraraj 
with the Chalukki Ahavamalla, In his second exploit he defeated the army which Vikra- 
miditya had despatched into Vébginidu in the same year and cut off the head of Vikramé- 
ditya’s dandandyaka (general) Chivugdariya. Meanwhile when the eyes of both Vikramé- 
ditya and Viraréjéndra were thus momentarily cast on Véigi, the never-ending struggle 
between the (1161885 and the ChAlukyas on the Tuigabhadré assumed greater त 
A fierce battle at 01816812 78716 at the juncticn of the Krishné and the Pafichagaiga* 
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was fought inthe second year of Virarajéndra (a-p. 1063-4) wherein Ahavamalla is said to 
have retreated with his great army along with his two sons Vikkalan and Siiganan. The 
Ch6ja clains this to be his third succeasful encounter with Ahavamalla, but if we excludethe 
minor attacks at GafgapAdi and Vééigi this was his first and the only really great exploit 
against the Chalukyas and deservedly do the Kaliagattupparani 5 and Vikramacéédlan- 
refer to him as the renowned victor at Kiijalsaigamam. Thus the death of Rajidhiraja 
at Koppa in «.p. 1063-4 wa’ thus avenged in a way at Kiidaléaigamam in 3.2. 1063, nearly 
a decade later. 

Virarajéndra followed up his victory at Kidal and claims to have defeated before his 
fifth year (५.2. 1066-7), on the banks of the winding river—probably the Tuagabhadra,—some 
chiefs, among whcm figure the Gaigas and the Nolambas, who were undoubtedly the feuda- 
tories of the Western Chilukyas. The fifth year inscription of Virarfjéndsa at Manimaiiga 
lam” informs us that Ahavamalla, desirous of wiping out the disgraceful defeat at Kédal, 
preferring death to a life of dishonour, at once wrote an autograph letter to the Chéla king 
challenging him to meet him once mcre on an a,pointed day at the same 1 04२1, saying that 
he that evaded the appointment through fear was no king butaliar. Virarijéndra duly 
proceeded to Karandai (Injal-Karadji!° near Kida!) and thcugh he waited there for more 
than a month after theappointed day, Ahavamalla did not turn up. VirarAjéndra too readily 
assumed that his absence was due to cowardice and called him a liar as he did not keep his 
appointment and made much of the good situation in which he found himself. He claims 
to have planted a pillar of victory on the Tutgabhadraé; not content with ‘/1is he made an 
image of the Vallabha king (Ahavamalla), tied round its neck the royal necklace, wrote 
unmistakably on a beard howthe person signified by the image had escaped the trank of an 
elephant (by his cowardly evasion of the appointment as the (00 [> fancied), suspended the 
board as well as a closed quiver of arrows to the flowery (because arrow-stricken) chest of the 
image and thus ridiculed the Chalukki Ahavamalla.!' The latter’s failure to appear at 
10181 onthe appointed day was not atall due to cowardiceas the {7619 king fondly imagin- 
ed, bat was the result of circumstances far beyond his .ontrol. He was suddenly seized with 
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a strong fever which owing to unbearable pain culminated in his tragic death the very next 
year ' : (4.0. 1068). Under these circumstances was it not an unmerited slur on the fair name 
of Ahavamalla, the wrestler in war, that he should thus have been ridiculed and too 
readily assumed to be a liar and a coward by the ChéJa on the eve of a truly great 
career ! . 

Let us, then, examine why Vikramaditya went to Véngi and Chakrakdya as Bilhapa 
has it. Here again the inscriptions confirming Bilhana’s statement give us fuller details. It 
was pointed out already how Virarijéndra in his second year (a.p. 1063-4) defeated the army 
which Vikramaditya had despatched into Véiginiju and cut off the head of his general 
Chivundariya. What was the cause of the despatch of armies by Vikramiditya and the 
defeat of the same by Virarijéndra ? A brief survey of the affairs at Véigi is but necessary 
before we can shrewdly hit at the right reasons that Jed to their intervention. It was noticed 
already "+ how the long period of anarchy and interregnum at Véigi had been broken by the 
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Dr. Hultesch understands the expresssion ‘Gog caret g yrltier'es‘theliar whocameona subpequen 
day.’ But (दकता here cannot mean the subsequent day but only the previous day. That this is 
the correct meaning is very well emphasized in Purandndru, 279 and KambavamAyana, Note aleo the use 
of the word ‘qoereris' in the same inscription. The term ‘titer * can only apply to Ahavamalls 
who failed to keep his appointment at Eddal, as is evident froth another 
‘@umrwéserer ? in the sameinscription, Dr. Hultesch has, owi 
the single phrase ¢ Gusrer?, totally mistaken the drift of the inscription. He mistakes the erpreasion 
तीम to .refer to Vikramiditya, VikramAditya cannot by mere stretch 
of imagination be stigmatised asa liar simply because he was the son of dhavamalia, who did not 
keep his appointment. Thus the reference can only be to Ahavamalla 


or former oceasion though. in vain at Kédal, but who, in spite of his autograph letter 93 
meet Virariijéndrs on the second occasion there and was therefore called the . न द्धनं 


such. Vide infra Part IIL In the light of 1 क the inscri नभ i 
नन i | ima the inscription stands in need of 
12 Epi. Carn., VII, छ. 130. Videinfra, ह, 148. 2 Vide supra, p, 138, 4 Vide supra, Part I. 
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intervention of the illustrious Rajarija I (the Great) who succeeded in making it a vaszal 





of the C and compelled Vimaliditya, the first vassal king to marry 
Kundavvai, his daughter. Vimaldditya was succeeded by his son RaAjaraja of the Eastern 
Chalukya family who ruled for 40 or 41 years!5 from a.p. 1020 to a.v. 1060 or 1061. The 
latter married Ammaigadévi, the daughter of the Chola king RajéndrachéjaI or Gaigai- 
kowlachéja, He died leaving behind him a brother Vijayaditya and an only son Rajéndra- 
ehdja [1 ब Thelatter in turn married Madhurintaka, the daughter of Rajéndradéva. Thus for 


Epi. Ind., 1V, 33, ४. 21; Pithipuram inscription of Mallapadiva gives him 40 years, Epi. Ind,, 
४, 10, V.4; Jnd. Ant, X1V, 35. Copperplate grants of Raéjarija pive him 41 yours. 
11 517. 1, 50, Ne. 3. Chellir grant. 
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Use Ware suer ges Sreecee 
| {८.1.८11 Ja alsade atg Cerar 
—Kalingattupparani, X, 3. | 
Scholars have experienced great difficulty in rightly ugderstanding the meaning of the 194] 42 

and ithas remained almost = puzzle till now, Some have naturally understood the piirase * 2 । 
ed ताक तव कव्व * to refer to Chéja Réjarija the Great (I) of the solar race. But this interpretation 
contradicts the accepted genealogy of -Kuléttwhga I or Rajéndrachd|a IL as given in inscriptions (vide 
genealogical table below). So they consider the mention of RAjarija to be a mistake for RAéj@vdrachdla 1 
or Gangaikondachila due to the ignorance of Jayankonjin the author of AKalisgattupporagi. But it is 
wrong to associate such palpable ignorance with a great contemporary from whose admirable and orderly 
account of the Chd|a kings with their characteristic features, the later (615 genealogy itself can be recon- 


in Ind. Anf., XUX), Moreover the above gratuitous assumption of ignorance would conflict with the author's 
own specific statement in canto XM, 5, in which Kulittuigs is rightly represented ta be * sume arar.. 
CrrpaC od Gaus (कुन्तः + To avoid this difficulty Rao Bahadur Venkayya has attempted 
though in vain, to come to the rescue of the author and has understood Rajarajs वान कक + 
Chilukya king, His translation of the verse would run as follows :—' Vishnu appeared again ‘in the royal 
womb of the queen of him of the mw of the moon which dispels all darkness—RAjeraje's पकौ gracious 
Lakshmi who was of the rival race of the sun." He would point out that both the eaten? ded 
Lakshmi refer to the samo Aramatig 6५१ whose husband wasthe Eastern Chilukys Rajaraja. (Vide Epi. 
Rep., 1901.) But this translation is ingenious and cannot be accepted by Tamil scholars as it runs 
counter to Tamil diction and grammar, + er fay’ here can only mean “daughter born" but not 
gracious Lakshmi’ and the phrase’ suar@asg7? must qualify ‘ RAjardjabut ont ao’ ०३ 
Mr. Venkayya would have us construe. Mordover the ॐ or 3 lines would then reforto the sams fact twien 
over which is considered a defect with great’ pocts (gw =, pd ip.0) such as Jayaikondane 
who. is famed as the greatest expert in the composition of Parani, « special kind of Tamil प्स 
To avoid both the above difficulties—the Scylls and the Charybdis—the word Rajarija is not to 
be understood hare as a proper noun referring either to the Chéja or Chalukya king. It ix to be 
taken 85 & commen noun msasing ‘ king of kings’ similar to (wer ort ५ a avear Kalin gattep parani 
X, 25), « designation as much applicable to Rajéndrachdja L or Gaigaixopdachdla. ‘This ia also in 
consonance with the author's quality of not using proper namos but specifying kings only by their 
deeds, The above interpretation would avoid ‘all the difficulties caused above and would save the 
author from the charge of ignorance. The correct translation of the verse would then bac Vishnu appeared 


gain im the wom of the queen of him the daughter we 
नान royal » queen of him 2, af the कन क kings of the 
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three successive generations 11 there wasa series of important political intermarriages between 
the Chélas and the Eastern Chilukyas of Véigiand the latter were more and more leaning 
towards the Chélas. The adoption of their maternal grandfather's name by Rajaraja and 
Rajendra is itself an indication cf this. Rajéndrachéla Il had become by extraction both 
on the father and mother's side a Chéja at heart. Consequently the influence of the Western 
Chalukyas over their brethren in the east was waning day by day. Vikraméditya prob- 
ably wanted to regain the ancient Chilukya influence at Véigi and to supplant the 
growing asvendancy of the Chdla there and it was probably with a view to accomplish 
this object that, scon after the death of Rajarija in ap. 1001-2, he sent Chavunlariya to 
Véigi with a small army. To counteract it and tc see that the vassal kingdom of Véipi did 
not slip out of his hands Virarajéndra should have sent an army of his own which defeated 
him and prevented him from gaining a hold there Neither Vikramiditya nor Viraradjérdra 
was now directly interested in Véagi, but each saw in it alever of influence for the furtherance 
of his own interests and so keenly desired to exercise his influence on tho ‘ buffer’ state. 
With a friendly Véigi each could hope to terminate the border struggle on the Tuigabhadri 
in his own favour. 
Immediately after the disastrous Kida! day (a.p. 1063-4) Vikramiditya seems to have 

directed his march to the north towards Véizi and Chakrakdia,'* as Bilhaoa haa it perhaps 

unde the victory of the ChéJas on the Tuigabhadri by creating for himzelf an effective 
sphere of influence there. This time he did not content himself with despatching his 
deputies thither as he did on the previous occasion but went in person. There thought 
Rajéndrachéla IT was duly anointed to the Véigi throne 19 on the death of his father Rajaraja 

4.0. 1061-2, yet his ambition was not and could not be confined and cribbed within the 
narrow limits of Véigi. So, desirous of a teur of conquest or of the Chéja kingdom he 
bestowed his patrimony Véigi on his uncle Vijaydditya.in the very yearofhis accession to 
the Véigi throne (i.c., a.p. 1063) *° and appointed Vijayiditya his deputy ard viceroy. 

eee 























आ A short genealogical table will make this clear, 


Chala (Solar) 
Rajarija the Great (1). 
| 
Rajéndrachd|a Tl 
or 


४१ Chakrakétyam has been correctly identified by Rao Bahadur Hira Lal with क Otya in the 
moder Bastar State—Epi.Ind., IX, 178 Epi. Rep., 1909. | 

 SH., 1, 59. (क्यार grant of Virachjda—: At first oceupied throne of Véuef, the cause | 
riaing of splendour.’ Bpiitnd,, IV, 227. No. 4. र, 27 No. 33, v. 18 & 22—" Rajéodrach ‘la व 
१.11 11... Tolage Country) together with the five Dravijes." Ineeript‘on at Tiruvottiyir 
SII., TI. —He ruled ovet “the region of the rising Sun." This ‘refers to V8igi and not Barman oc 
Prof. 5. Krishnsswamj Ayyangar takes it; vide Sowh Indian Association Jounal, Vol 7, 64 

= Epi, Ind. ए, 78. SII.,1, 60, Chellir grant. Introduction. 
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Disappeinted in his expectations of Ahavamalla at Kidal on the appointed day, 
Virarajéndra declared “ certain it is that weshall not return without regaining the country of 
Véigi which had fallen into our possession ona former occasion. Defend it if you area Valla- 
bha’’®! (strong king). This statement coupled with its tone of determination indicates plainly 
that Vikramaditya who had been tarrying in the north eversince the Kidal day from a.p. 
1063-7 had nearly succeeded in establishing his influence in Véigi and that it was with a view 
to check this ere it was firmly rooted that Virarijéndra not content with mere vassalage or 
alliance, now resolved to conquer and annex Véigi to the Chéja crown. The same inscrip- 
tion continues—‘‘ he defeated the great army which was sent to rerist him at Vijayavidai- 
nearthe bank of the great river (modern Bezwida on the Krishné) ; his elephants drank the 
waters of the Gijdivari; he crossed over to Kaliigam; dispatched his armies as far as the 
further end of Chakrakéjtam, reconquered Vétgi and bestowed it on VijayAditya who took 
refuge under his feet, triumphantly returned to Gaigapuri (=Gaigaikon(aséjapuram ** in 
the Trichinopoly district), the then capital of the Chéjas, with the goddess of victery who 
had meanwhile become resplendent." Thearmy that Virarijéndra defeated at Vijayavacai 
could have been-no other than the advance-guard of Chajukki Vikramiditya which was 
sent to reaist the march of VirarAjéndra. From the statement that Virardjéndra bestowed 
Véigi on Vijayiditya who had bowed before his feet it has been suggested by. Dr. Hultzsch ™4 
and emphatically affirmed by Prof. 8. Krishnaswami Ayyangar*® that VirarAjéndra 
supported the uncle Vijay4ditya against his nephew Rajéndrach6]a [1 whose cause, it is 
alleged, was taken up by VikramAditya and that it was the disputed succession between the 
uncle and the nephew for the throne of Véigi after the death of Eastern Chalukya RA&jardéja 
in a.D. 1062 that furnished the immediate opportunity for the intervention of both Vikra- 
maditya and Virarijéndra in V4igi. This inference, plausible at first sight, cannot stand 
the test of sound historic criticism. The specific statement in the Chellir grant ०५ that 











in ap. 1063 and that, desirous of the Ché]a kingdom or a tour of conquest, he bestowed Véigi 
on his uncle Vijay4ditya, the fact that Vijaydditya continued to be in possession of Véigi till 
his death in a.p. 1077, undisturbed by Rajéndrach6Ja IT (Kuléttuiga I) even after he became 
(619 emperor and that after his death Rajéndraché]a Il peaceably appointed his sons as 
viceroys of Vaagi, the high terms®" in which Vijayaditya is referred to in the Chellir grant 
of Virach6Ja, the omission of the name of Vijayaditya—a deputy rather than an indepen- 





भ SIT. Il, 68 No. 3. Magimatgalam inscription, 

tl The original runs as 10110 कठ :— 

(daorsGer® (ह = ~, (न्वी (तीन भीक (ना Qué 5 lero अक जी ( (ककड (कनमी 23, 
Dr, Hultzsch has wrongly. translated it thus: “ Returned speedily to Gaigipurl with the 36 355 of 
Victory who showed Aostility in the inderval" and has added ins footnote: + This is an admission of the 
fact that the Chidas experienced reverses.’ But the translation would not suit the context. + @sew 
here means ‘splendour’; not “hostility | 

2 Vide Kaliagatupparoni, अनार 93; also Dandislankdram. 

+ SII, 77, 138. * It looks as if the rightful heir, RAjéndraché (a I alias Kuldttunga I hai been ousted 
by Vijayaditys with the assistance of Virarijéndra. Tho italics 18 ora. 

= Paper on the Chéjas, Sowth Indian Association Journal, 1, 56-—'The Vii {country passes 
into the possession of Vijayaditys, an uncle of Kuléttwiga I, through the good offices of Virarijéndra. 

disputed succession ought to have brought Vikramiditys on the 808 169 The 1४91591 is again our. 

@ अव I, 59 - 

न्न SII., 1, 60. ` Having ruled over the country for 15 years this godlike पह who resembled the 


lion in power has gone to heaven. 
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dent ruler—from all Eastern Chilukya genea gies, the notice of Rjiga (a shortened form 
of Réjéndrach6ja in Bilhana’s Vikram&ikadévacharita 28 as the ‘lord of Véigi’ just before 
his accession to the Chéja throne and more than all the enigma ° of Rajéndrachdja 108 
position if the disputed succession were allowed, all these taken together go to discredit 
entirely the story of the disputed succession and prove that the uncle and the nephew were on 
the best terms possible without any ill-will betweenthem. If Virandjéndra really conquered 
Véigi as the inscription affirms, then it passes one's understanding why he should have 
contented himself merely with the status quo of an allegiance and why he should not have 
annexed in accordance with his former resolve—a country 50 valuable from a diplomatic 
standpoint and anticipated the work of RajéndrachéJa I or Kuldttuiga I by a few years by 
bringing the two crowns, Véjgi and Chéja under one rule, embracing the whole eastern cea- 
board. Matters do not seem to have been so entirely favourable to Virarfjendra as the ins- 

ronquest and bestowal of Vérgi on Vijayaditya must betaken 
cum grano salis.30 Our suspicions are only increased by the Gaga grant published by Fleet 
wherein Rajardja of Kaliiganagara (५.2. 1068 } 1076), the son-in-law?! of Rajéndrach6Ja II, 
is eaid to have come to the relief of the said Vijayaditya “ the waning lord of Véigt when 
beginning to grow old, he left Véigi, as if he were a sun leaving the western sky and Was about 
fo sink in the great ocean of the Chédas.”** This Chéja danger could not have been from 
Rajéndrach#]a IT (Kuléttuiga), as Dr. Hultzsch*s takes it, but could have been only from Vira- 
rajéndra. Virarajéndra, far from being a protector of Vijayaditya, as would appear from the 
Manimajgalam inscription, must have been the very person that threatened his kingdom with 
ennexation for his desertion of the Chéla allegiance and change of sides. The truth was when 





state in the annihilation or snnexation of Voigt by Virardjéndra Virarajéndra tried ------ el thee 44 


ॐ Rajéndrachdja If could not have remained in Véigt if Vijayad ditya his enemy hed boda 
stated on ite throne, nor could he have remained in he Choa dominions for Virarijindra, | न 


Vijayaditys, would keep him out. Where, then, was RAjéndra IT down ४9 his secession ८५ 
throne ? Fe fale eens nk Srticle on The Life and Times of Kuldtiuigs wherein this question 
will be more fully threshed out. : 

= Vide part IIT, infra, 

™ Ind, Ant.. XVIII, No. 178. Vizag. copper-plate “grant of Anantavarman ह ९, 
* Rajarija’s agramahiaht was RAjasundart, the daughter of न sla.’ Ind. Ané., XVIII, No 170 
Vizag. copper-plate @avt of Anantavarman Chédagaiigedéva—" Raijarhia wedded = 
RAjasundar!, the daughter of the Chéda king.’ 


can only be the uncle of RAjéndrachdja IT, who was olf Vanapati's inscription tye who was young, but 
refer to the same fact as has been assumed. 
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in vain to break up this combination and that was the reason why he had to send his armirs 
to the Géda4vari, Kaliigam and even as far as the further end of Chakraké}tam as the inecrip 

tion has it. The triple alliance was eminently successful in its main object of frustrating 
the absorption of Véigi in the Chéja empire though Vijayiditya had to return to the status 
quo and acknowledge Chéla sovereignty over him as of old. Thus Vikramaditya averted! 
an impending catastrophe in the north and inaintained the balance of power by eminently 


transforming the situation in Véigi, Kaliiganagara and Chakrakéjta by means of timely 
alliances with their rulers. While he was thus returning from his arduous exploits in the 
north he heard that his father, who had been suddenly seized with a strong fever, finding the 
pain unbearable and the end inevitable, had gone to the TuigabhadrA and after performing 
the rites of the supreme yéga at Kuruvartti, had drowned himself amidst’ the din of wave: 
and musical instruments on the 29th or 30th March, a.p, 1068." 

Thus for nearly a quarter of a century, Vikramaditya, the worthy son of a noble father 
associated himself with the latter in almost all his great undertakings and shared al! his 
burdens. In his two descents on thesouth, in his successful intervention in the internal affaira 
of MAlava and in his diplomatic transformation of the situation in Véngi and the north 
eminently favorable to the Chalukya interesta, he gave tokens of rare strategic capacity, 
originality of conception, boldness of resolution and rapidity of action which would have 
won immortal historic fame for any general. Nay, more, in these brilliant campaigns were 
laid the foundations of Vikramiditya's future greatness as an administrator, for. talented 
beyond moasure as he waa by nature, he had the good fortune to be thus trained under 
associated with Ahavamalla, who waa without doubt one of the greatest warriora and 
stateemen of the times, 








whose salary was equal to that of aj Kumdire 
(Kautilya's Arthasisira Book V, chap. III), 

If, asia probable, nishtropala and rdsinys are 
‘yHoaymous terms, it is reasonable to suggest that 
the Maurya governors were divided into two classes: 

1, The princely viceroys who were called 


RASHTRIY A, 
asa rishfriya of the Maurya Emperor Chandra- 





gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, Kumires 
©. 13, the word ‘nishjriyo" was taken to mean « 2 Viceroys not belonging to the royal family 
brother-in-law, Kislhorm, however, in the Epigra- who wore called rishtripdlas or rhshtriyas, yas, 





phia Indica, Vol, VIL, p. 46, took the term to mean 
® provincial governor. Neither the Arthagdstra nor 
the edicts of Piyadasi mention any clas of officials 


TUSHASPHA, THE YA FANARJSA, 


oalled rishfriyas, The * Kuméras' are mentioned 
aa, the provincial governors in Ajoka's edicta. We 


have, however, excellent testimony to the employ- | 


of rieMropdila to designate certain officers 


TS te fo. TY ek ae 


gupts was afterwards adorned with conduits for 
Ajoka Maurya by the Yavanarija Tashispha, 
Dr Vincent Smith says that the form of the name 
shows that the Yavanarija must have been o 


= Fit, Caarva, IV, 44—68; Eps. Carn., Vil, Sk. 136. Sir BR. G Bhandarkar calls this mods of 


death a Jol warndthi, 
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p. 133n.). According to this interpretation the 
Yavana Dhammadeva, the Sika Ushavadita and situation 


the Kushin Visudeva must have been all native 
Hindus of Indin, Lf Greeks and other foroigners 


adopted Hindu names there is no wonder that some — 


of them assumed Iranic ones. There is, then, no 
good ground for thinking that Tushispha was not 
a Greek but « Persian. 

Tushispha is called ‘Yavanarija* and not 
‘vaahtriya’. This probably indicates that he was 
nota ealaried official, but a vassal king under the 
Mauryaa. We learn from several edicta of Aéokn 
(Rock edicts V and XIII) that there was sctually 





9 Yona or Yavana principality subject to the 


determined. But it is constantly associated with 
Kamboja and Gandhira in inscriptions as well nein 
literature, and the Mahivaria (Mahdradéa, p. 229, 
Turnour's translation, p. 110) says that it con- 
tained the city of Alasanda or Alerandris, Both 
end Gandhira, ond the possesion of the city 
of Alexandria, aro satisfied by the country of Poclais 
or Pushkalavati (the modern Chirsada on the 
Suwat River) “in which is. Bucephalus Alexandria" 
(Schoff's Periplus, pp. 41, 183-4), ` ४१ 
HeMcuanpaa Ravcmaupnum, | 


BOOK-NOTICE. 
Buisnivaitm: published by पफ +र त्न 


MalTaa, B.L., Asst, Secretary, The Varendm 
Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal. 1918. 

Py. + 21+ 614+ii. Price Re. 6 
The BAdshérritti ia o commentary on Pan ini's 
grammatical aphoriams excepting those that are 
exclusively Vedic. The book has been edited for the 
first.time by Professor Srishchandra Chakravartti, 
nA. of the Rajshahi College. We cull ont a few 
obeervations about the author Purushottamadeva 
from the Introduction. According to Sriah: idhara 
Chakravartti who wrote a commentary on. the 
Bhdshdo itt about 4.0. 1650, Purushottama 
* prepared the BAdshavrith at the bidding of the king 
Lakshman Sen" of Bengal, Thus the BAdshavritti 
seems to have been written in the 12th century of 
he Chri:tian era. == Purushottamadeva was most 
ikely a Bengali = ...In his exposition of the 
Pratyah aro sdiras,-ho =$ अद्य हद्‌ Tay AT 
wae. Now aq and qq ore different in mean. 
ng and sound. ... Itis only with the Bengalis 
Chat कुपयं g are identical in form -and 
| Unless Purushottama was 
& Bengali why should he remark qaaq 7” 


; Again such pamages in the Bhdehderitsd as पद्वती 
Tet FAT ( ६।३।९१० ) and लेखको नास्तिवोषक 
QR)” may support this hypothesis of his 
being a Bengali, for पद्मावती is apparently the 
eat stream Padda (written in Bengali Padma} 
AeA: was @ very familiar apology with the 





cli Bengali copyists of MSS." His example 
करन्प्रीमगधम्‌ tay also be cited in support. ॥ 


Panini in their original natural order, like the K 44. 


It doesnot tearaway the aphoriams from their oon- 
text, like the later works, Prakriyikaumudl, Sidd- 
hantaboumudi, Madhyckowmudt and Laghw! . mudi, 
So itis essily understandable. 7६ itehort. Itis o 
work of undoubted authority, as isavideuced ly the 
fact that it was quoted by Sripatidatta, Saranadeva 
(these two in their turi are quoted by Bhatfoji 
Dikshita), Bhattoji and Gopindtha, The book 
has been carefully edited and excellently printed, 
References to other nitras of Pisini occurring in 
the gloaion any particular न have been inserted, 
which will greatly simplify the work of the reader. 


The editor's notes are accurate ard well-chosen 


They show a minute and extensive acquaintance 
with the literature on the subject, 15 it too much 
to expect that such ® book would find a place in the 
curriculam of the Indian Universities ? | 
fully. edited. I give omy two examples: below. 


The aphoriam ग्लाजिस्थश्च कचः (3-2-139) sppears 


० Ta ae Ta: ( १.९. ay instead of =) in 
Most printed boo les, + im the सववान 
koumudi with dot Denke 


Takvabodhini, Bombay, 1915; in 


-Bhinuji's and KshirasvAmin’s commentary on the 


haiti, 1, 25, 117, 32, 47, Bombay Sanskrit Series ; 
in Principal 8, Ray's, J.N. Kaviratna's and 
Dutgaprasad Sivadatta's editions of Sifupalowsdha; 
in Professor Devendrakumar Banerji’s and M. R 
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The correct form 
appears inthe MWahsbAdeiya, Benares cdition and 
Kiehhorn's edition ; in the Kasikd, Benares edition 
in the SiddAdutakaumud] of the Tattvaviveka Press 
of Bombay, 1893; in the Siddhdniokoumadi of 


Taranath Tarkavachaspeti of Calcutta 1863, क्या 


the Pdaini of Profemor Devendmkumar Bancrji 
of Dacca. 
It is interesting to enquire how se many 


sufix is gay. (enu). The gy it q according to 
Kiliyiyana who wrote a odritibs in verer on this 
matter, and also according to Patadjali who explain 


author of on» part of the Aasiks, held the amr 


view. According to Famana (joint author of the 
24145}, however, the Ta seems to les ऋ. Now the 
Siddtantatoumud}and such other books aay  (gpray 
न तकित “== “the profyaya has ज 0s a 
and not a" [as might be supposed from the 
fact that gy occurs in the aphoriam |. Unless 
= occurred in the aphorism this remark would 
be meaningless. Areference to these commentators 
and e=pecia'ly to Kaiyata will make this 
apparent. Jam glad that Professor Chakravariti 
has printed the sphoriam correctly byth in the 
Bhishae iti and the Nyiet as गल स्वश्च क्‌ स्नुः 
Cie be (Ill, 3. 111). The two Bombay editions of 


the Siddhdniskonmedj already referred to print | 


it with गो instead of र्न (thrice in each book). 
The explanatory word agg in the Siddhinta 


edition of the BAdaAderidi, ths 
of the late Taranath Tarkavachaspati, os well as 
print it correctly. 

The BAsshée.14i ie oo called because it confines 
iteelf to those aphorisms that are required in the 


Bhéishé, ic, the eo-called classical, as opposed to 


Vodic, Sanskrit. It excludes the Vedic sifras as 
woll ae VIII, 3. 82-96 on pluta-eoard; these latter 
are hardly required for the bAdshd, and a Buddhist 
commentator might ressonably exclade them 
Seme aphorisma that are explained by Bhattoji as 
exclusively epplicablo to Vedic Sanskrit are, 
however, included in the BAdshdriai, with a view 
to justify the use of Vedio formations in non-Vedic 
literature. Take, for example, the aphorism 
ave (III, 2. 138) sccording to whigh after 


is formed. Purushottama, following apparently | 
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| the Katantra, thakes it s general sdtra, which 


would justify such passages aa rer प्रनाकेच्नते 
किङ्ग प्रनविष्णुष (Kundra, VE, 03}; चत्‌ gopher 
रोचते. (५५५१५०८०, 2); जगन भ्रमो र gary वैष्णवं 
(Sisupilaradha, 1, 54). Bhattoji could not help 
Placing sitra in the chapter on general brit 


| Sflixes, though ho took care to remark geqafeaq 


and condemned Migha with the obsacrvation 
Maya: कातलं: Which he borrowed from Hars- 
datta. Mallindths avoided the difficulty by reading 

Tat for षणु. Amarasimha allows 
such usage, for he gives wey afyeq and afar 


| छठ Fynonyma. 


literatere ore क्रमरस्यं, sey, sta, Biya, भिव, 


in the Amarakoja. For accounting for these 


andothers like thee ( ९.9 “ftrana ) Puru 
shottama has explained nine for rather eleven) 


Book [IV in his Bhishicritti, He concludes 
this section with the remark: ‘' These words aro 
Vedic, still they are sometimes weed in non-Vedio 
language, Such use is in every way correct, for 
Bhiguri haa included them in hia: Trikjadu 


it follows as an inevitable 


consequence of regarding the grammatical writings 
of Panini, Kitydyana and Patafjali as Smriti 


kaumud} might have led to this error. The present | works composed by all-mowing, infallible sere 


(rishis). Tho later compilers and annotators of 
Panini regard his system as a Smriti which has 


| of Chakravarnion, Gilava, KAsaskritena, ete. Aceord- 


ing to them, everything in Sanskrit must be 
justified by this threefold grammar of Panini, 
Katydyans and Patafjali, Archaic forms [तत atrict- 
ly Vedic forms) found in non-Vedie Sanskrit are 
undoubtedly due to the influence of Vedic studies. 
One who in eVeryday life uses the prayer fapeqas 


| यजामहे might certainly write frase संयमिनं 
q7gy without any explicit consciousness that | 


was using « Vedic, and therefore, in ordinary 
Sanskrit,an incorrect form, Purushottama has just {~ 
fed this by the rule इका यनूनिर्येवधानं व्यादि - 
मालवयोधिति वन्छज्यम्‌ (6.1.77) This would ako 
justify the form wqpgq: which occurs im Pigins 
I, 3. 1. Bot it ॐ mid that this is notin the 











trimuni grammir: hence euch explanations ar 





wrong. We need not multiply examples. It 
4, almost a commonplace of the Pininean system 
that everything must bs forwed into it or 


condemned. Now such forms of 24. अस्व, and 
strana ore, according to the Pininean system. 


not allowable in non-Vedie literature. Still they 


do oscur in non-Vedic literature. Whatare wo to 
dot The Pininean, if he ia not prepared to 
condemn thems ltogether, has to give some such 
reply:—"“Tiasy oro undorivable, meaniagleas oF 
proper names अद्यत्‌ न्न संज्ञाश्च. "१ This is the 


reductio ad obsurdum of the hypothesis of the 


of all-comprehensive scope. No modem philologi« 
would reject the d-rivation of the un-Vedie word 
aqeq from स[मान) + गर्न + यु because PAyin 

doos not record its us in non-Vedic literature, 


The Bhasiapritti rightly explains many Vedic | 


«tira, a8 shown above. There ars somo cases, 
however, in whiel it has maintained as Vedic forms 
ant aphorisms which Bhatoji does not deem ay 


confined soley to the Vedas. Thus i च 


sara (1, 1. 19) is opplicable to chhandas only 
eccording t? our author, though Bhsattoji makes 
ut general. Similarly, the word ata, which 


otvarsin the Amarake/s, and which Bhattoji and | 


Haradatta permit in classical Sanskrit, is anid to 
be chhandass in the Bhashde + iti, 

The t-xt of Papini aa presented in the Bhishi- 
criti agrees with what is foundin the Kaiikj - 
thus (i) some raritikas have been given as 


Pininy- sitras, (ij) some siiras have been 
NOTES AN 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 
14. Dealings with Native Officials, 


1 Movember 1716. Consultation aft Fort Si, 


George. The President sequaints the Board that 
Yesterday a Mussoola[ maaiia, boat] laden with Salt 
Petre forthe Dartmouth was by viclence of wind 


Her loading, and upon sending to demand them in 





[? from ] the Nabob, which 
insolence as canpot be suffer'd exposing our selves 


and the Honble. Companys Estate ॥ a | ( 








being such > peice of | 
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—_—_———_———__.. eee 


of(i) We may mention sitras IV, 1. 166: IV, LL 
167; [V,3. 192; 1V, 3.133; V, 1.36; VI, 1.42; VI 
1. 100 ; VIL 3. 6. ‘Thess are not Pinini‘s, aocording 
to Kaiyata or Haradatts or Nigess. The two geass 


ihe शाति सं्ञायानगात॒ ०५५ नभज्रादृवा, (under 


inde sairae of Pagini (VI, 3, 99-100) in 


the printed text of the Kdsiks and tho Siddhania- 


be dus to an oversight on the part of the editom 
(and not of the authors of these works), For the 
authors of Kajihd, Bhashieritti and Siddhints. 
८५५११; all montion that त्वाना तरं an आकल 


my after agar, which shows that they 


rogerd these two as पियवा sifras, (si) As examples 
of Panini's sdtras lengthened out, wo may एकल 
I, 3, 29; 7, 1.95 ; णा, 1. 118; 1171. 126;1V. >. 
2; IV,2 21; 1V,2 43;1V,4. 17; V, 4.5; श 1 
137; VI, 3. 40; VI, 3. 83; VILE, 1. T4; VII, 1. 73 (let 


word of next aiira included). (444) As oxamples of 


single sdiras of 8) ७३, which have beon broken 
up into two,we may mention I, 1. 17-18; T, 4, 


| @-50 ; 71, 1. 11.13 ;19, 3, 117-118: VI, 1. 32:33, 


Tho bisection of theso «ras was recommend 
ed by Patafjali and accepted by the Kudiki. For 
this, at any rate, we cannot blames the heretical 
authors of the 1 solely. Bhatioji also 
accepted this bisection, 


४ ५५५11 Venawratinrma. 





D QUERIES. 


insults of poy like nature, this morning the Chief 
Dubash [dobishi, interproter] was order'd with the 


Sway tho boat, and her Lading by force, The 
Board agrees to, and approve of what has been 
done fa thig affair well foresesing that if we should 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BUF 
Br 810 RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from 7. 111.) 
4. 

Closely connected with the lump-lead currency there was in use, in Pegu at any rate, १, 
similar currency in the alloys which may usefully be given the generic term of spelter. 
They have gone under many names and expressions among the old travellers and writers, ard 
have been used as currency, side by side with tin and lead themselves, in many perts of the 
East and Far East, Spelter is properly zine, but it has often been used loosely to expres® 
alloys 10 of lead and tin, lead and copper, lead and brass, copper and zinc and so on, almost 
precisely in the same way as have its philologically most interesting, though mongrel 
Europeo-Oriental equivalents, tutmag, ganza, and ealin in all their keleidosecpic forme: 
English trade equivalents have been white copper, white lead, Queen's-metal and bell- 
metal?! 

_ Oddly enough, the first of all the accounts I have seen, outside the Portuguese accounts 
of the currencits of these parts, itself full of Portuguese expressions, is the only one thrt 
calls these mixed metals by their proper name of pewter. In the English Tiensletion of 
the C of Voyages ofthe Dutch East India Company, 1703, we read in the diary of the 
First Voyage, 1595-7, p. 246, of Malacca, “ Achem,’’ etc., thet “The little Bahar contains 
also 200 Cates, but each of these Cates contains but 22 Tayels, or 32 ounces end an eighth 
part, for the Tayel of the little Behar weighs an Ounce and en half good weight. They 
weigh with that weight Quick-silver, Copper, Tin, Pewter, Lead, Ivory and so on.” At 
p. 247 we read, “The Basaruco’s [coins] are the worst Allay, heing made of the worst 
Pewter.” Inthe second voyage, 1598-9, we find again of Bantam :—“ As soon as the five Ships 
cast Anchor, several Pirogues [prows] came on board, and brought all sorts of Refreshments, 
which they exchanged for Household Pewter, and gave for one Spoon as much Victuals as 
a Man can eat in two days.''T? 

It was under the name of Ganza that the lump lead or lump spelter currency of Pegu 
was known to travellers. In 1354 Nunes found that in Pegu there was no coined money, 
but that pieces of a broken utensil of “a metal like frosylegra (?spelter)”’ were used for 
coins, and that this was called gamea (in Portuguese), and writing in the same year Caerar 
Frederick calls the metal ganza (in Italian) and says it formed the money of the country. 
The English version of this last writer, dated about 1567, gives the passage thus :—* The 
current money that isin this Citie [i.e., Pegu] and throughout all the kingdom, is callid 
Gansa or Ganta, which is made of copper ard lead, It is not the money of the King, but 
every man may stamp it that will.”"™ La Loubére (Siam, E.T., p. 14) writing in 1688, 
esys :—Vincent le Blanc™ relates that the Peguans have a mixture of Lead and Copper 
it is used to represent to contain always an admixture of silver and gold. 

11 Yule, Hobson-Jobaon, 9, ev. Tootnague, Ganza and Calay. 

f Just as the Nicobarese will do at the present day, and, as the same book notes (pp. 107, 100, 115) 
that the Malagasy did in the 16th century. 

3 This, and similar quotations that will be given later on, accounts for the mysterious Tenaagerim 
Medals, tnat have hitherto been ech a puzzle, and tums them into traders’ tokens. 

१ He was" the physician retained by the King of Siam to work in his mines. १" Marginal note to 
La Loubere, loo. cit. 
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which be calls sometimes Ganze, and sometimes Ganza, and of which he reports that they 
make Statues and a small Money, which is not stampt with the King’s Coin, but which every 
one has a right to make. In 1726 Valentijn called it “ Peguan Gans (a brass mixed with 
lead ),"* and in 1727 Alexander Hamilton talks of “ plenty of Ganse or Lead, which passeth 
all over the Pegu Dominions for Money.'’’* 

Lockyer, in his exceedingly intelligent book, Trade in India, 1711, uses an expression 
which might easily be taken to be a form of ganza. At p. 130 he says :—“Tin from Pegu, 
Jahore, etc., in Gants, or small pieces of two or three Pounds, bears the best price. There 
is another sort in Slabs of 50 to 60. 1 each, but that is of lesa value:7® We sold one with 
another for about 9 Tale per Pecull.” Again at p. 150 he talks about “Tin in Pigs and 
Gants,"" Tempting as it is to make the connection, I feel sure it must be abandoned, and 
that Lockyer’s Gants were the “ bundles of block tin” referred to by Terrien de la Couperie 
at p. xxi, No. 23, of his Catalogue of Chinese Coina :" the derivation of the word being quite 
separate from that of Ganzs. Gants must, I think, be referred to the Malay Gantang 
and the Indian Ganda on the faith of the following quotations :— 

GANT. 

1554, Alsoa Candy of Gos, answers to 140 gamtas, equivalent to 16 paraas, 30 medidas 
it 42 medidas to the paraa. A. Nunes, p. 39 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, १.६. Ganton).™4 

ह, 1596, In going to the Market [at Bantam) you find women sitting by the Palissa- 
does of the Mesquite or Great Church [Mosque], with Sacks of Pepper, and o Measure called 
Gantam, which contains about three pounds’ weight. Collection of the Voyages of the Dutch 
E. I. Coy., 1703, p. 187. 

€, 1596. They bring [to Bantam) from the Islands of Macassar and Sombaia, a sort 
of Rice called Brass, and give two hundred Caxas [cash] for the Gantam or Measure, which 
is three Pounds weight, Holland Weight. Duich Voyages, p. 196. 

8, 1596. A great degl of big Salt of which they bmy 800 Gantams for 150,000 Caxas, 
and sell three Gantams at Bantam for a thousand Caxas. Dutch Voyages, p. 197. 

8, 1596, Thereis another Measure in Java and in the neighbouring Countries, called 
Gantan, which contains about three pounds of Pepper. ... They have also another 
Measure called Gedeng,?? and measure all sorts of grains with it, it contains about 4 pounds 
Dutch Voyages, p. 247. 

T Bee Yule, Hobson-Jobson,s.0. Ganza. C/. Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soo. ed., vol. I, p. 235; voLII, p. 68, 
where the word used is calin or callin. 

' Stevens, Guide to ह. 1. Troda, ed. 1775, saya, ¢. 113, exactly the reverse. 

™ Cimpare the following quotstion from the Ving-yoi Shéng-lan, a.m. 1416 in Indo-(/hina, ॐत 
Ser., vol. 1, p. 244:—"* Tin is found in two places in the mountains (of Malacca) and the King has appointed 
officers to control the mines. People are sent to wash it and after it has been melted, it is cast into small 
blocks weighing one catti eight taels, or one र ४७.९]5 official (Chinese) जादो : ten pieces are bound 
together with rattan and form # small bundle whilst forty picces make a large bundle. In all their trading 
transactions they use these pieces of tin instead of money,” 

™ Yule says (Hobson—Jobson, 9.४. Ganton) that this word is ‘‘ mentioned by some old voyagers 
as a weight or measure by which pepper was sold im the Malay Archipelago : it is presumably gantang."’ 
He is right oa to ite derivation through gan/ang, but, as will be seen in the text, it was used for many 

' This 18 not the same word aa ganéam, but isa loose measure for os in o 
Orawiord, Indian Archipelago, 1820, I, p. 271 ; Raffles, Jaca, 1 नु ह न 
vol. 1. Raffles writes it géding 
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1615, sent to borrow 4 or 5 gantas of oyle of Yasemon Dodo ... But he retorned 
answer that he had non, when I know to the contrary, he bought a parcel! out of my handes 
the other day. Cooks, vol. I, p, 6 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, ०.९, Ganion). 

1639. They fetch Rice [in Java], which there they buy for one Sata de Caxa [string of 

100 cash] the Gantan“*. . `` They fetch Salt at a 150,000 Caxaes [Cash] the 800 
Gantans ; and at Bantam, three Gantans are worth a thousand Caxees. Maendelslo, Travels 
info the Indies, E. T., p. 117. 
Tyall weight, which shall be marked with the Kings marke, and with the Compas. marke 
in Trade with the English, and that for great Weights the China Pecule [Malay छत्व, show- 
ing how the word was pronounced ] shall be used. General Letter to Borneo, Letter Book 
vol. X, p. 53, | 

1704. Price Courant, Canton, with the Emperour'’s Customs, Decem 
Tin in Pigs and Gants. Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 150 

1711. Tin from Pegu, Jahore, &c. in Gants, or small pieces of two or three pounda, 
bears the best price. Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 130. 

1739. Gantam being a certain wooden Measure that contains about 4 Ib. 5 Ou. Avolr- 
dupois. A. Hamilton, East Indies, vol. 11, Appx. p. 9. 

1775. At Malacca, a Ganton is 6 . Amsterdam; a Laast is 500 Ganfons: 10 Ganions 
are 1 Measure ; 50 Measures are a Laast of 300° [bs.; 800 Ganions are a Quoyane or 1 3/5 
Laast. Stevens, Guide to E. I. Trade, p. 87. 

i775. 1 Last of Rice is 3,066 2/3 lbs., or 46 Measures; 1 Measure is ठ Gantots; 230 
Gantons is 1 Last."! Stevens, Guide to BF. J, Trade, p. 88. 

1775. 25 Gantas of Sooloo are 1 Pecul of Rice pf 100 Catties. Stevens, Guide, p. 125. 

1811. Ganta, from the Malay gantang, a measure of rice, salt, and other dry goods, 
equal to kulak, Marsden, Malay Dictionary, .v. 

1814. [In the Sulu Archipelago 1 half a cocoanut shell is one panchang ; 8 panchangs 
1 gantong equal to 4 catties; 10 gantongs 1 raga; #} ragas 1 picul of 13344 avoirdupois - 
1 cabban (Manilla measure for paddi)1 picul. Hunt, in Moor’s Indian Archipelago, 
Appx., p. 45. 

1820. For dry and liquid measures taey may naturally have recourse to the shell of 

cocoanut and the joint of the bamboo which are constantly at hand. The first called by 
the Malays chupa is estimated at two and half pounds avoirdupois. The second is called 
by some tribes Kulch and is equal to a gallon, but the most common bamboo measure is 
the gantung, which is twice this amount, Craufurd, Indian Archipelago, vol. I, p. 271, 
1828. Their dry measure [at Manila ] {sas follows :—S chupas 1 gantan; 26 Gandas, 
1 Caban. I could not procure a sight of the standard. A mean measurement of several 
new Gantas and Cabans (for they are all clumsily made, though sold at a Government office) 
gave as follows :—The Caban 4,633 cub. in. Eng.; the Gania 186,878 ditto. Remarks on the 
Philippines in Moor's Indian Archipelago, p. 82. 

1830. The weights and measures are nearly the same [in Bali] as those in Java: the 
picul containing 100 catties ; the coyang 30 piculs ; the gamtang, however, is large, contain 
ing ebout 19 catties. Singapore Chronicle, June, 1830, in Moor’s Indian Archipelago, क. 94. 

ॐ Misprint for 3,000 Ibs. | lieth ee 
91 This makes the ganion, as @ rice measure, over 17 Ibe. ; see aleo in the text ater on. 
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८. 1833. Banjar Massin in Borneo I. . . . Last, grain mersure == 230 ganton — 
3,066 lbs., 10 o2.,10dra.*2 . = , Bantam, Java, Coyang of rice == 200 gantams — 8,681 Ibs.? 
- = + Maplacea, Malay, ganton, measure, 6 Ike, 8 of. . . = Gantang, measure. = 
4 chupohs, Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, pp. 115, 1194. 

e. 1833. British India. 4 Xawris make 1 Ganda: 2) Gandas make 1 Pos: 5 Pans 
make 1 And. Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, p. 2. 

1833. 4 chupahs 1 Gantang, 16 Gantangs 1 Nalih . . . . sooording to Col. Low 
Note to p. 19, Indo-China, 2nd Series, vol. I. 

1834. It bas been stated that Naning produces annually 300 pleuls of tin, 16,000 
gantams of paddy, and = quantity of coir rope. Newbold in Moor’s Indian Archipelago 
p. 248 

1844, Dumree is commonly known as > nominal coin equal to 3} or ३३ Dams, or 
between 2 ond 3 Gundas™ “ . = = .*' Like the Dam, the Gunda of account and the 
Gunda of practice do not coincide . . .'The Guada known to the common people is not of 
stable amount; sometimes four, and sometimes five, and even six, go to @ pucks Durree. 
; = Notwithstanding this variable amount, as a Gunda 13 equivalent to four Cowrees, 
to “‘ count by Gundas ” signifies to count by fours, or by the quaternary scale, to which the 
natives are very partial. Elliot, Glossary, quoted by Thomas, Prinsep's Useful Tables, क. 93. 

1852. Gantang, name of 9 dry measure, equal to about > gallon. Crawfurd, Malay 
Daet., 4.0. 

1855. Ganda Gunda,“ Hind.; Ganda, Beng. To count by Gandas is to count by 
foura. + Gloasary, 9.8. 

1889. Gapda.™ This word is given under Gandal in the Printed Glossary. Beamos, 
Memoirs of the N. W. P., which is an ed. of Elliot's Glossary, vol. II, p. 315. 

1870. Nalih, a measure of 16 gantangs, is probably the (हत. च्व, a corn measure 
of 8 marcals. Niemann, (Bloemlenng Maleische geschrifien, क. 58 in Indo-China, 2nd Ser., 
vol. If, p. 178. 

1883. Measures of capacity. 4-Pau, 1 Chupak: 4 Chupak, 1 Gantang: 10 Gantang | 
1 Para. Singapore Directory, 1883. So also Swettenham, Malay Voeabulary, 1981, vol. I. 
Appendix on Ourrency, etc, and Maxwell, Malay Manual, 1882, क. 141. 

1885. The bazir ser is named as containing so many ganda,™ a ganda consisting of 
four tola, or sometimes four pice, and being = constant quantity. Grierson, Bidar Peasant 
Life, p. 490 

in Tremenheere’s Report of a Vust to the Pakchan Biver, and of some tin localities in 
the Southern Portion of the Tenasserim Provinces, in 1848. 83 we find that at Ranaung the 
collectors of tin ore were “ paid a nominal price of two (Spanish) dollars for 18 visa of (tin) 
ore but as the payment ia made by small ingots of tin, the only currency in use, the actual 
value received by workmen, according to the present selling price of the metal, is Ra, 8 per 
100 visa of ore, the same quantity being at Mergui worth Res. 40,"’ 

The following quotation, important in this connection, shows how tin was procured and 
purchased by the old East Indian merchants. Stevens, Guide i East India Trade, 1775, 
p. 113, says :—" Tin is to be bought at New Queda, in the Straits of Malacca by a Deane ee ee een ne Crain ct) lavas by शिनिः 








चन्न 
™ I have given these quotations from India, but नत, 2 bundle of four, ia not necessarily the same 


word ag the Malay ganda, a Measure or even bundle 
= In JASB., vol. XII, pp. 523-534, and Isto-China, lst Serica, vol. I, p- 282. 
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equal to 419 1b. English, ‘Ihe advantage is considerable if you pay for it in Dollars, . 
The Country Ships generally meet ours, and will sell their Tin for Rupees, instead of Dollars 
But observe to get large Slabs, if possible. If you cannot get all large, you mey take every 
thing but their Chain-Stoff, like Jack-Chains, ard thin Stuff of Birds, etc. . . . If you 
bay of a Country-Ship, know whether they sell by the Queda or Salengare Bar (= bahar) : 
The first is equel to 419 ‰., the other not so much.” Now their “ thin Stuff of Birds” is, 
I take it, the tin tokens which are now known to numismatiste as Pegu and Tenasserim medals 
vide Plate III, Fig. 6, and Supplement Plate III, figs.1, 5and 6; and Phayre, Int. Num 
Or., vol. ITL, p. 38 and Plates II] anc 1.86 Stevens on the same page says :—“ If you are 
obliged to take the small Stuff,” and by this “ smal! Stuff "’ he no doubt meant lumps used as 
currency. 

As to Siam, we find the factors of Ayuthia writing in 1675 to the East India Company 87 
that “this King was plessed to give as credit for 40 cattees of silver 300 Bahr of Tinn, 
1000 pecull of Sappar wood,"’ and then that “ This King proffers that if your Honours will 
supply him with silver, whereof hee finds a decay, he will repay them in Tinn at a cheaper 
rate than he offer[s] to any.” 

For the Malay Archipelago, Groeneveldt, quoting the authority of the Hai-yi (Chinese 
1537.58 says of Malacca :—“ In trading they use tin as thelr currency: three caties of this 
metal are about equel to one mace of silver 

That this referred to a lump currency is shown by a paper on the Dutch in Perak 
(Journal of the Straits Branch, R. A. §., vol. 10,) in which Sir W. Maxwell sayz, 
p. 268, “The old Perak eurrency—lumps of tin, weighing 2} boti each, called bidor, have 
altogether disappeared": a statement which throws light on expressions quoted by him 
(pp. 246-247) from certain old Duteh treaties as well 2s on the Chinese record above quoted. 

1650. Contract with the Chiefs of Perak Dep ton Acheen stipulating that the 
exclusive Tin Trade granted to the [Dutch East India] Company by the Ratoo of Acheen 
will likewise embrace the state of Perak. = . The Company to pay the same duty as at 
Acheen for the Tin it shall export and the value of the Tin Colnage to remain as it js at 
present, namely, 1 Bidore for } Spanish Dollar and 1 bahr of 2 peculs for 125 bidore or 31] 
Spanish Dollars.®9 

1655. ‘Treaty of perce between the Company and Sultana Todine, Raja Muda Forca 
and the Chief of Perak, tributary to the Crown of Acheen.—The Chiefs of Perak will pay to 
the Company a sum of 50,000 reals, partly in Tin (100 bahrs) within a few days. 

1660. Treaty of peace between the Company and the Ratoo of Acheen.—The remain- 
der of the Company’s claim amounting to 44,000 reals will be settled by diminishing the 
price of Tin from 31} to ॐ reals per bar until the debt shall be extinguished. 

For the same period we have the evidence of Pyrard de Laval, collected about 1608, 
as to Malacca (Hak. Soc. ed., vol. IJ, p. 176), who says that, like gold and silver the people 
cut “alin,” ३.६. tin, “‘into pleees to make purchases of goods 

™ Subsequent enquiries have since shown that by “‘ thin stuff of birds" was meant the tin “ cock 
ingots used in the Malay Peninsula as currency. These ingote are called gombar or models of animale— 
elephant, cock, tortoise, ete. See The Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the Federated Malay States, 
ante, vol. XLII, pp. 87, 92-4. 

भ Anderson, Siam, p. 123. 

® Indo-China, 2nd Beries, vol. I, p. 246. 

™ This explains an enigmatical statement in Stevens, Guide to ड, J. Trade, p. 87:—“ 1 Babar is 
3 Peoul (at Malacca the Pecul contains 100 Catty)or 375 Ib. or 125 Bid." Here “* Bid" ia clearly ‘* bidor."* 
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For a century later we have the evidence of Btevens’ (wide to East India Trade, 1775, 
p. 128f.:—“Tocopa. Tin is the only produce of this Port ; about 100 Bahars of which may 
be had, if there has not been any Ship at the Port for some Time before. The only Colin 
of this Place is Tin, which is distinguished as follows :—3 Pingas are one Puta, 4 Putas are 
1 Viss, 10 Vise are 1 Copin, 8 Capins are 1 Bahar equal to 6 Factory Maunda15 seers 
Bengal, You must be very careful not to sell upon Trust here, and must always go on 
Shore armed.” 

Maxwell refers to all this at p. 142 of his Malay Manwal, 1882, where he says :—“ In 
Perak lumps of tin were formerly current as eoln ;°° in addition then, Dutch and Spanish 
silver coins were also employed. The following are some of the old mcdes of reckoning -— 
Tin colnage : 2 boya are 1 fampang (value the 10th part of 5 dollar): 5 boya are 1 bidor (value 
the 4th part ofa dollar), The weight of the tampang in Perak was one kati, It was a small 
cubjeal lump of tin with a pattern stamped on ft. The bidor weighed 2} kati or the 40th 
part of a pikul.” 

As already noted, lead, spelter end tin have been mixed up by travellers, who have uscd 
the same expressions representing vernacular words to express all three. The following 
passages, quoted under the heads of Tutnag, Calin and Ganza will both give the ordinary 
equivalents used and ehow the extent to which the terms and the metals they represent 
have heen mixed up, 

TUTHAG, 

1605, 4500 Pikals of Tintenaga [ misprint for fwfenaga ] or Spelter, Valentijn, vol. ए, 
p. $29 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Tootnague), 

1644. That which they export (from Cochin to Origen) is pepper, although it is prohi- 
hited, and all the drugs of the Eouth, with Cellaym, Tutanaga, wares of Chire ard Portugal; 
jewelled ornaments ; but much less nowedeys, for the reasons already stated. ध 
Bocarro, MS. {~ 316 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Tootnague), 

1663, The product of the Country therecbouts besides Rice end other eatables is 
Tutaneg, a sort. of Tin: व think coarser than ours, ... For this Tutaneg or Tin is = valuable 
Commodity in the Bay of Benga\ and here (Dinding) purchased reasonebly by giving other 
Commodities in exchange: neither is the Commodity peculiarly found hereabouts, but 
further Northerly also on the Coast; and perticularly in the Kingdcm of Queda there is. 
much of it. Dampier, Voyages, Vol. I, p. 171 (quoted in Maxwell, Duich in Perak p. 255f) 

1675. From thence with Dollars to Chine for Sugar, Tea, Porcelane, Laccezed Ware 
Quicksilver, Tuthinag, and Copper . = = Fryer, p, £6 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobecn, 
9.9. Tootnague) 

1679, Letter from Decca reporting . = = thet Decca is not a good market for 
Gold, Copper, Leed, Tin or Tutenague, Fort St. George Consultations, Oct. 31, in Notes and 
Extracts (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, #.v. Tootnague), 

1683, Wednesday the 7 (February). Att « Consultation Extraordinary, Ordered 
that a sloop be sent to Conimero with Eurcpe Gocds Vist. Lead Tutenague and Cloth . . 
Friday 9 (March). Att a Consultation Extreordinary Afternoon , . . The particular 
and prises are as followeth Viet, = = . Tufenague pa; 2031} att ए. 91३ per Cattee, 
Pringle, Madras Consultations, lst Series, vol, IT, pp, 14, 24, 

© Bee Obsolete Malay Tin Currency, ane, vol. XLII, pp, 88 च, 
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1684.. Munday 3 (February). Att a Consultation. . . Goods to pay Godown 
Rent. . . One fanam per Candee for all dead goods, as Copper, Tynn, Tutanagg, ete 
Pringle, Madras Consultations, 1st Series, vol. III, p. 22 

1688, And ‘tis this White Tin which they (Siameses) call Toutinague, La Loubére, 
Siam, Eng. Trans., 1. 14. 

1689. (Tes) is so delicate and tender that it is injur’d by the very Breath of only the 
cummon ambient Air, For preventing which it is inclos'd in Pots of Totaneg, or in strong 
large Tubs of Wood, and in them is safely sent abroad. Ovington, Voyage, 1696, p. 309. 

1708. “Told me that the Springs in China had pernicious Qualities because the 
subterraneous Grounds were stored with Minerals, such as Copper, Quick-silver, Allom, 
Toothenague, etc. A, Hamilton, East Indies, vol. 11. क. 223 

1704, ॥ received what goods they were pleased to bring me, but I found wanting 80 
Chests of Japan Copper, and some Toothenague that I had weighed off at Canton, and put 
the Stocks Mark onthem + . = Among which was my 8) Chests of Copper, and 200 Peculs 
of Toothenague, with my own Mark on them. A. Hamilton, East Indies, vol, TI, p. 233%. 

1711, Tutanague "! is a kind of course Tin in oblong Pieces five or six to a Pecull. I 
never knew but one sort and that generally betwixt 3} and 4'Tale a Pecull, Queddah and 
Jahore on the Coast of Mallacca afford plenty of it . . . Having mentioned Quedah and 
Jahore to afford plenty of Tutenague, I would not be understood as if it was the proper 
Produce of these Countrys, only that large Quantitys may be Bought there imported by the 
Chinese, who make Returns in Ivory, Wax, Tin, ete. Lockyer, Trade in India, pp. 129, 246, 

1750. A sort of Cash made of Toothenague is the only currency of the Country, Some 
Account of Cochin China, by Mr. Robert Kirsop, in Dalrymple, I, 245 (quoted in Yule, 
Hobson-Jobdaon, s.v, Tootnague), । 

1774, Price Current of Goods at Bombay November 10th 1774. , . Goods— 
Tin, per Sur (att) Md. of 40 Sra. Re. 10: Tutanag, per Sur (att) Md of 40 Sre. Re. 5 . ' 
Tin ia the Product of most of the Malay Countries, and is used also in China, to mix with 
their Tutanag . . . Tutanag 15 a metal like Tin, but much better and softer, Stevens, 
Guide to East India Trade, pp. 109, 118, 

1780. You the Port of Quedah: there is a trade for calin or toutenague, Dunn, 
Directory, p. 338. 

1782, Je suis surpris que les Nations européennes qui vont en Chine, n'aient point 
entrepris d’y porterde |’étain, puisque le calin s'y vend trés-bien ; peutétre aussi que le 
préjugé > fait négliger cette branche de commerce ; car on a toujours cru que le calin étoit 
un metal différent de l'étain. On 8 cru aussi qu'il étoit la toutenague des Chinois ; mais ce 
dernier métal n'est pas naturel, et est formé par Un mélange de calin etde eulvre. Sonnet t, 
Voyage, vol. IT, p. 101n. 

1797. Tu-te-nag®* is, properly speaking, zinc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine : 
the ore is powdered and mixed with charcoal dust, and placed in earthen jars over a slow 
fire, by means of which the metal rises in form of vapour, in a common distilling apparatus 
and afterwards is condensed in water. Staunton's Actownt of Lord Macartney’s Embassy 
(4to ed.), vol. II, p. 540 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 5.४. Tootnague). 





ण उ aleo pp. 71, 111, 150, 220,245,263. It in sometimes misprinted in this book futanagwe. 
Compare Lockyer's statement, p. 123, ‘Copper in Bars like Sticks of Sealing Wax." 

@ Although I cannot trace the passage above given inmy copy of Steunton'’s Embassy, I must 
endorge Sir H. Yule's remarks, loc, cit., that-tutanague is nots word of Chinese origin. 
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९. 1804. The white copper (tutenague) has been tenderd to us at sixteen tabils per 
pikul, but bas not been accepted, the prices being toohigh. Rafiles, Java, 2nd ed., vol. Il, 
App. p. XXiv 

1813. ‘The only currency of the country (Cochin-China) is a sort of cash, called aappica, 
composed chiefly of tutenague. Milburn, Oriental Commerce, pp. 444-5 of ed, 1825 (quoted 
in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, १.६. Sapeca). 

1854. Tutinfgamu —Tutenague, pewter. Brown, Dict. of Mixed Telugu, s.v. 

1886. Tootnague. Port. tutenaga, This word appears 19 have two different appli- 
cations ; (a) a Chinese alloy of copper, zine, and nickel, sometimes called “ white copper” 
(i.¢., peh-tung of the Chinese) ; (6) it is used in Indian trade in the same loose way that spel- 
ter is used, for either zine and pewter (peh-yuen, or “ white lead ' ' of the Chinese), The base 
of the word is no doubt the Pers. titla,™ an oxide of zinc. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.r, 

1888, This coin (bowsuruque, basaruco, budgrook) was minted all through the Portu- 
guese time, generally of copper, sometimes of tin and tutenay [ 7 misprint for tutanag ]. Gray, 
footnote to Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ed., vol. TI, p. 68. 

1893, Tootnaug (ndga, San; tuttinags, Mahr.;°* jast, Hind.; jas, Dec.; tambdgaputih 
Malay ; sattu, Can.; tuttinggamu, Tel.; négam, Mal.; twitindgam, Tam.). Title from Tamul, 
San, from naga, San., mountain. Mahr. from fwt'ha, San. blue vitriol+-naga, San., lead. 
Malay from tambaga, Malay, copper--pulth, Malay, lead. Tel, from (षै व, San. blue vitriol+ 
niga, San., lead. Mal. from Sanscrit. Tam. from futt’ha, San., blue vitriol-+naga, San., lead, 
from its bluish-grey colour. San.also yashada, mesning bright. Zine. Zincum of chemists, 
Bluish-white metal which slowly tarnishes in the air . . . malleable, and when rubhed 
with the fingers emits a peculiar smell. Zino, oxidised with the ore, is called caiamine 
(madal toottam) ; its constituent parts are varying proportions of oxide of zine and carbonic 
acid (kary poolipp). Zine bas been discovered in the Southern districts combined with 
ever, is brought from Cochin-China, or China, where both calamine and blende are common 
1४६ is from the last, or the sulphuret, thet this metel is usually obtained for commerce and it 
is then called spelter, -Madras Manual of Administration, vol. III, p. 914.95 

CALIN 

९. 920, alah is the focus of the trade in aloes-wood, in camphor, in sandal-wood, in 
ivory, in the lead which is called al-Kala’l, Relation dea Voyages, vol. I, p. 94 (quoted in 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., Calay), = 

1154. Thence to the Isles of Lankialius is reckoned two days, and from the latter 
to the Island of Kalah five . . . There is in this last island an abundant mine of tin 
(al-Kala’i), The metal is very pure and brilliant. Edrisi by Jaubert, एण्‌, I, p. 80 (quoted 
in Yule, op. cit., loc. cif.). 





‘This has enabled me to light on a delightful Anglo-Indianiem—1852. Tutiya, tutty. Tutiydé 
akbar, shell whence they make tutty,and so on. Johnson's Pers. Dict, «0. But Bteingaas, 1884, 
Ar. Diot., says av., that titiyd is zinc. However, I think modern compound derivatives of Biker, (वक, 
blue vitriol, and naga Bkr., tin or lead, are more likely ।, क. 
Marco Pojo, vol. I, p. 188. 

™%. Not in Molesworth's Marathi Diet. 

श्वि By far the finest work of reference on the general Indian subjects; at the same time the most 
perverse and irritating, for it has deliberately adopted a spelling of ite own for Oriental words, irregular 
and unique. Were it not for the Index at the end, which is very good, it would be unusable, 
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1421. He gave Sultan Shah eight balish of silver, thirty dresses of royal magnificence, 
a mule, twenty-four pieces of kalal, Embassy of Shah Ruks to China, in Yule, Cathay 
vol. 1, p. ceviii. Yule’s note on this is:—*‘ Tin? Quatre-mére does not tremalate it. 
Astly hes ‘ under petticoats '!" 

` 1553. Tin, which the peuple of the country call Calem, Castenhede, vol. III, p. 213. 
^ It is mentioned as a steple of Malecca at p. 186 of vol. If (Yule, Hodson Jobson, 
4.४. Calay) | 

1606, ‘That all the chalices that were neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, vor of 
ealaim, should be broken up and destroyed. Gouvea, Synodo, 1. 29b (quoted in Yuie, op. cit 
८. cit.) 

1608. Another metal called Calin, which is white like tin, but harder, purer, and finer, 
and much used in the Indies: . = . In these galiots they have a number of drinking 
vessels like glass water-bottles, but made of eally, 2 white metal like tin, but much harder 
. (Malacca ) plenty of the metal called ealin, which is much esteemed all over the 
Indies, and even in Persia and elsewhere. It is as hard as silver and aa white as tin, and it 
gets whiter with use, Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ed., vol. I, pp. 235, 441 ; vol. I, p. 176 
(quoted in Yule, op. cil., loc. cit.) 

1608. Some of this money (at Goa)is of iron, the rest of eallip, a metal of Chine 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc..ed., vol. IT, p. 68. 

16810. They carry (to Hormuz) clove, cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, mace, 
nutmeg, sugar, ealayn, or tin. Relacones de P. Tereira, p. 382 (quoted in Yule, Hobson- 
Joheon, 5.४. Calay), 

1613. And he also reconnoitred all the sites of mines of gold, silver, mercury, tin or 
ealem, and iron and other metals. Godinho de Eredin, f. 58 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
9.8. Caley), 

1844. All the drugs of the South, with Callaym, Tutunaga, wares of Chine and Portugal. 
Bocarro, MS. 1. 316 (quoted in Yule, op. =. loc. cit.) 

1646, Il ya (1.९. in Siam)plusieurs minieres de ealaim quiest vn metal metoven, entre 
de plomb et lestain. Cardim, Rel. de la Proy. de Japon, p. 163 (quoted in Yule, op. cit, 
०८, cif.). | 

1688. This Tin or Calin (of Siam), as the Portuguese report, is sold through all India 

Tbe Calia or Tin. All the Calin is his (the King's), and he sells it as well to Strangers 
as to his own Subjects, excepting that which is dug out of the Mines of Jonselam [Junk- 
ceylon ] on the Golph of Bengal. La Loubére, Eng. Trans., pp. 14, 94. 

1726, The goods exported hither (from Pegu) are .. . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver). Valentijn, vol, V, p. 128 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, ७.1. Calay). 

1170. They send only one vessel (riz., the Dutch to Siam) which transports Javanese 
horses, and is freighted with sugar, spice and linen : for which they तत्र in return ealin, 
at 70 livres 100 weight. Raynal, Eng, Trans, 1777, vol. I, p. 208 (quoted in Yule, op. त, 

1780. You find the port of Quedah : there is a trade for calin or mtenague, Dunn, 
Directory, p. 385 

1782. On + (Pegu) trouve des mines d'or, d’argent, de cuivre et de calin, mais on ne 
les exploite pas = +` , (Mulacea) on trouve de ealin # la superficie de la terre, espéce 
d'étain que l'on porte en € . . . M. Deubenton a analysé quelques morceanx de 
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cette mine que je lui avois remis 4 mon arrivée ; il A trouvé que le ealin étoit de 1 भब ordi- 
naire. Sonnerat, Voyage, vol. Il, pp. 53, 101 and note | 

1835. The discovery of tin in the Peninsula cannot be traced, but it is assuredly of 
ancient date, Part of Perak is said to be the Témala, or land of tin of Ptolemy, and Caldng 
(= name signifying tin in Malay),® to be the Malalon Colon of the same author and the 
Malaya Culam of the Hindus. Newbold, JASB., Sept. 1835, in Moor's Indian Archipelago, 
Appx. p. 83. 

1887. (Calin). This was in fact Malayan tin, The word is originally Malay (kalang)*" 
it appears in Arabic kala’, and in the Portuguese writers as eglaim™. . . the form ealin 
seems to have been adopted by French writers from Pyrard, Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Socy. 
ed, Gray, vol. I, p, 225, notes. ` 

1893. Calye. Kala’i, Ar., from Kala, Ar., (ic., ? Queda)®* where produced. Tip, 
AMfad. Man, Adm., vol. TIT; p. 120. 





1554, In this Kingdom of Pegu there is no coined money, and what they use commonly 
consists of dishes, pans and other veasels of service, made of a metal like frosleyra (7 spelter) 
broken in pieces ; and this is called gamga. Nunes, p. 38 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
3.1. Ganga). 

1554. Vn altra statua cosi fatta di Ganta ; che € vn metallo di che fanno le lor monete, 
fatte di rame e di plombo mescolati insieme. Cesari Federici, in Ramusio, vol. ए, क. 394 
(quoted in Yule, op. cul., loc, cit.). 

This is not, I believe, the cage. छ 
भि Cmwiurd's Malay Dict. has no such word ; the false derivation is no doubt duo to the quotation 
above given under date 1835. 
9 This is an abstract of Yule's remarks (Hobson-Jobson, a.c. Calay). 
® Yule, Hobvon-Jobeon, «av, Calay, suggests the port known as Kalah to the Arab geographers 
mouth or catuary of a river" in Malacoa, is meant by Kalah. As to this Lockyer, writing of Achin, says, 
Trade in India, p. 36 ~~" On the arrivalofa Ship the Shabunder must be applied to for Liberty to trade. 
At the great Quala or River's Mouth, those that go first क Shore are examined by the Garda." Ip Moor's 
Indian Archipelago, Appx. p. 56, we read of Sulo :—“ Extensive forests of the finest teak, about one mile 
up from the qualia, of & very large river." In an early XVIth century map, tom out of some book in 
Latin by some by-gone collector, and entitled India extra Gangem, quae Europeia Propingwior est ; Cop. CX. 
being obviously based on the‘ Ptolemies '" of the period, I find alongside Pego and Tanasari a city Queda, 
and further South in Malachs another city Queda beside Tacola, where, by the way, Tacola should not be. 
To carry on the evidence from the mapa in my posseasion, the following show “ Queda ot Vieu Queda " -— 
Carte des Indes ef dela Chine, 1705, by Guillaume de 11915 ; re-issue-in colours by Covens and Mortier, 
८ 1740; re-issue by Deeauche, 1781, L'Inde de la le Gange [sic], by Vander Aa, ६. 1720, 
ly on de I’ Isle, does the same. Le Royaume de Siam by Ottens, ¢. 1710, shows "Roy. de Queds, Queda, 
et Petite Queda." Regni च Arccan, ote, Antonio Zatta, Venezia, 1785, shows "° Queda ह N. Queda,” 
All this goes to confirm the opinion that the earliest navigators knew of more than one place by the name 
of Queda. In the Times Atlas, I find, Sheet 82, Old Kedah and Kwala, ardon the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula no less than nine entrances to rivers with the prefix Ewala, and three on the coast of Sumatra. 
these there are, inland on the Peninsuls. as many as six towns and villages shown with the same 


Lastly, in Indo-China, 2nd Series, vol. I, 1887, Dr. Rost inserts a map at p. 262 showing “ Kora or 
Kala,’ based on his identification of the Chinese Kora of a.p, 65)-656, with Kala, p, 2416 ., andina shed 
& p, 243 ho says :-—" Professor van der Lith, in his dissertation on Kalah has clearly E 


Walckenaer and Yule had conjectured, wiz, that Kalah is identical with Kidah (Kedah, Queddeh) See 
Yule, Cathay, vol, I, p. exci, 

For the identification of Takola, see JRAS., 1897, p. 571, in Gerini’s ingenious paper on the Ear 
Geography of Indo-China. | ~=. x! 





founded apparent. 
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€. 1567. The current money that is in this Citie (Pegu), and throughout oll this King- 
dom, is called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the King, but every man may stamrpe that will, because it hath his just partition and value ; 
but they make many of them false by putting overmuch leed in them and those will not 
pass, neither will they take any of thei. With this money Ganza you may buy gold and 
silver, rubies, muske, and other things. For there is no other money current among them, 
And gold and silver and other merchandise are at one time dearer than enother as all other 
things are, Caesar Frederick, in Pwurchas his Pilgrimes, vol. 111, yp. 1717-18. 

1568. This Ganza goeth by weight of Byze (viss) . . + and commonly a Byza 
(viss) of Ganza is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat. Caesar Frederick, in Hakluyt, 
vol. II, p. 367 (quoted in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, a.v, Viss). 

1711. Tin from एला, Jehore, etc., in Gants™o , , , Tin in Pigs end Gants 
Lockyer, Trade in India, pp, 130, 150. | 

1726. Rough Peguan Gans (4 brass mixt with least). Valentijn, Chor. p. 34 (quoted 

1852. Gangsa, bronze, bell-metal . . , gongsa, bronze bell-metal. Crawford, 
Malay Dict. #.v. 

1855. The old travellers of the Sixteenth Century talk often of Gansa, as a mixture of 
copper and lead, apparently stamped, which was the carrent money of Pegu in that age. 
Yule, Ava, p. 259. 

1888. Ganza ~ . . the word is evidently Skr, kansa, "ˆ bell-metal,”” whence Malay 
gansa (the same), which last i< probably the word which travellers picked up. Yule, Hobvon- 
Sobson, #.v, 

1893. Gangsa, see cunts, Cunts. Kamsya, San.: pachras, Hind. and Dec.: gangsa 
Malay ; kanchu, Can.; kanehi, Tooloo ; kantsu, Tel.; ०५. Mal.; tithe from Teloogvo (cunsam) 
. Mixture of several metals, st rictly a metallic alloy of copper, brass, tin, lead, and 
iron. = = Mixed metal, Queen's metal; any amalgam of zinc (१0०८१६५) and copper 
(faumram). Mad. Man. Adm., vol. 111, p. 254 

(To be Continued.) 





EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 To 1851. 
By 5. CHARLES HILL. 
Introductory Note by the Editor. 

{ Mr. Hill, who has been engaged for som> years past in an exhaustive enquiry into the 
History of Piracy, ancient and modern, has been good enough to send to this Journal an 
account of some thirty episodes of piracy in the Eastern Seas. Mr. Hill has further been so 
kind 25 to promise a full history of Eastern Piracy later on—R, C. 'T ] 


INTRODUCTION. 

Piracy is illegal violence committed at sea or in any such place (ports, harbours or the 
mouths of rivers) as in a modern, civilized State would 93 considered to be under Admiralty 
Jurisdiction. Tue use of the word if!:77! however is ८.2.114 31114, for it imolies the existence of 
Law, and there is not, nor ever has ba2a, any waiversally accepted Law ofthe Sea. In trials 
for Piracy therefore it has been assamed that the accused are subject to the laws. of their 

| Thaveinoluded this quotation in the list, because of the Nalian focal Guo eae of the word we are discuas. - 
ing, and because of the forms to be found in the quatations under date 1893, But, ag Thave shorn in 
the text, this form gan! used by Lockyer has no connection whatever with the various forms of ganza. 
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own State or of those of their victims, and, by a kind of legal fiction, their acts have been 
held to have been committed within such jurisdiction. That it is a legal fiction is, I think 
proved by the fact that in many cases States, on the capture of foreign pirates, have request-. 
ed the consent of the States to which they belonged to their punishment. But there is a. 
whole class of actions held to be piratical which comes under a different. category, riz., 
instances of violence committed underthesanction of the States to which the pirates belonged: . 
such States as the ancient Ilvrians, the Barbary States, the petty States of the Malabar Coast 
in India aml ofthe Malayan or Indian Archipelago, all of which looked upon Piracy 85 a 
national or tribal custom and an honourable means of livelihocd Such also, one must 
confess, are wumerous acts of violence committed under the sanction of religion, e.7., the ` 
Crusades, the continual warfare between Muhatmmadans and Christians inthe Mediterranean, 
the Portuguese attacks on Indian and Arab traders, and the attacks on ships belonging to 
any Muhaimmadan or Pagan nation by the early European Adventurers in the Eastern Seas 
all sanctioned by the laws of the States to which the pirates belonged. though they loudly 
proclaimed similar acts to be piratical when their own subjects were the victims Lastly, 
and for the <ame reason, certain acts of inhumanity, such as the ervel treatment bestowed 
upon Protestant seamen by properly commissioned officers of the Spaniards, are considered 
piratieal, for it is held, and rightly, that no commission can cover actions which shock all our 
jeclings of humanity In these twocategories, it is not the illegality of the action but the 
inhuman nature of it which makes i} piratical, and under them, I think, would come the 
German submarine warfare and the bombardment of undefended coast towns by German 
warships | . 

Instances of piracy under all these categories will be found in the record of Piracy in 
the Eastern Seas. It remains to point out that Piracy was indigenous to the whole coast 
of Arabia, Western [11119 the Bay of Bengal, the Malayan or Indian Archipelago aud the 
Chinese ant Japanese Seas, but though, according to the Koran, there was a piratical king 
in Oman as early as the time of Moses, ४.९. about 1550 क... it is not until some three 
thousand vears later that we can get anything like detailed accounts of particular instances 
of piracy. 7 

In the following pages 1 propose to present to the reader a number of extracts, princi- 
pally descriptions of sea-tights, taken either from old books compiled, if not published, soon 
after the events described, or from contemporary newspapers or from letters and deposi 
tions of eye-witnesses. From these he will be able to gather a correct view of the Ways and 
manners of the pirates in the Easterti Seas; whether they were natives of Asiatic countries 
or adventurers from Europe or America 

I have found only two instances of the use of the Black Flag in this part of the world 
viz., by the pirate Seager (or England)in 1720 and by a Malay कन्ध (prow) in 1820. The 
flag used by the pirates was usually the fed or Bloody Flag. This was the flag long recog 
nised by all European seamen as signifying “No Quarter’ and ‘ No Surrender’, I have 
met with no instances of prisoners being made to walk the plank This particular form of 
cruelty was apparently limited to European and American pirates 

I. 
AN INDIAN PIRATE KILLED BY THE PORTUGUESE NEAR CEUTA. 1519 

The first of these extracts describes a fight which took place, not in the Eastern Seas 
but in the Straits of Gibraltar and is included as showing that natives of India were not 
wholly destitute of enterprise at a time when the Portuguese were intr 
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Adventurers to the rich plunder offered by Eastern Trade. The fight was a fairly equal one, 
though the pirates were the more strongly manned. This will be found to be the case 7 
almost all cases of fights with pirates, because it was necessary for them to make up by 
superiority of numbers what they lacked in discipline, seamanship and gunnery . 





“This year [i.¢., 1519] there was performed an exploit near Ceuta, inconsiderable with 
regard to the number of men, but great and illustrious because of the intrepidity with which 
it was executed. There were two pirates, inhabitants of India and brothers, who with a 
couple of large ships had for four years greatly infested the streights of Gibraltar and the 
neighbouring coasts of Africa. Gomez Sylvio Vasconcelo was at this time Governor of 
Ceuta. One of the pirates lay in ambush amongst the opposite islands, whilst the other 
kept out at sea, and gave notice to his brother, when there was occasion for his assistance 
Vasconcelo, having received intelligerce of this, immediately fitted out two small brigan 
tines. One he gave to Andrew Vasconcelo and the other to Michael Sylvio, his two sons 
Ceuta stands on a narrow ridge of land which runs out into the sea, so that the city has two 
harbours, one on the eastern and the other on the western side. The brigantines being fitted 
out in the western haven, the Governor oraered his sons to doable the point and try to sur- 
prize the enemy. Michael, the youngest, according to his instructions, was the first to make 
the attask. Both were fired with the utmost zeal to execute their father’s orders, yet both 
deviated from his council. The younger sailed on in the utmost hurry and did not choose 
to wait till his brother came up; the elder, on the other hand, was far from making that 
expedition which the occasion required. Michael in the most undaunted manner set upon 
the enemy. They, being more numerous, their ship large, their commanders of no less 
experience than boldness, and all their men well skilled in sea-affairs, looked with contempt 
on the brigantine. There ensued a desperate engagement, but our people being at last 
filled with the utwost consternation, hid themselves inthe hold. The Governor at thistime 
rode along the coast with a party of horse to observe the fight, and when he saw Michael in 
such distress he called aloud anil maue signals to his other son to make all haste to the assis- 
tance of his brother. But before Andrew coull come up, Michael had driven the enemy 
17511 his vessel and disengaged her from the pirate. Having roused his men from their 
lurking holes, he reproached them for their cowardice, and at length inspired them with 
courage. He then made another attack on the onemy, and, the two ships having grappled 
each other, the fight was renewed with redoubled fury. The pilot! of the brigantine was 
killed, and his son together with another relation, suffered also tne same fate. Pedro Vieira? 
was likewise de<perately wounded. Tour of the enemy jumpe! upon the forecastle of the 
Portuguese vessel. Michael, however, catching hold of a spear, threw it amongst them with 
great foree. Luckily it struck one of the pirate brothers in the throat and killed him 
instantly. The other three still remained, but Michael, taking up another spear, attacked and 
drove them overboard, and again disentangled himself from the enemy's ship. Then, 
running towards thestern to consult the pilot what was proper to be done, he ¢ him and 
several others dead, and when he looked about for Vieira a most horrible spectacle presented 
itself to his eyes. This unhappy man was lying in the utmost agony with his entrails 
out of his belly. As he was 4 man of age and experience Michael asked his advice in the 
present juncture. ‘Go,’ answered Vieira drive those cowards from their holes who have 
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1 At this time carried Pilota into seas, cither aa haying been there bef 
स the Goan ships strange E Ore, OF a3 expert 


2 Probably the Master or Michael's Lieutenant. 
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again hid themselyes, and, since you are left alone, ply your oars? with the ibniost vigour, — 
and make off from impending destruction.’ accordingly gain brought forth those 
shameful poltroons from their retreats, But the pirates, seeing severe) of our people killed 
some disabled with wounds, and others behaving in such a dastardly manner, renewed th: 
attack on the brigantine. Meanwhile Andrew Vesconcelo eppeared. ‘The sight of hin 
greatly discouraged the enemy, who being likewise tired of fighting and disheartened witl 
the loss of their commeanler, sheared off, Micheel Sylvio now consulted Vieira whether he 
should pursue the enemy. Vieira advised him to make towards the leaned, aml by this means 
to endeavour to drive the pirates on the shelves’ He accordingly followed his cilvice. ‘The 
enemy, being not a little frightened, with all their sails and oars male towards the opposite 
shore, Many of them jumped overboard, the greatest part of whom were drownel. Eight 
swam ashore and were male prisoners by the Governor of Ceuta. Thus, before Andrew 
Vasconcelo came up, his brother had finished the whole affair. ‘This youth is certainly 
worthy of the highest encomiums, nor do I know which to Praise most, his bravery, which 
was so greet that he alone, or with the assistance of a few, and these weakened with wounds, 
did so nobly withstand such fierce and desperate enemies, or his modesty which would allow 
him to do nothing without consulting those whom he thought superior to himself in age ani 
experience.” 
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[Jerome Osorio, History of the Portuguese, U1, 240.) 
ANTONIO DE FARIA, BY SEA-FORTUNE A KING. BEGGA 
HOLY HOLY THEEFE. circa. 1541. 

The Portuguese came to India not merely to. trade but to introduce the Christian reli- 
gion in pagan countries which had heen given to them by the Pope. However piratical 
their actions may have been, they could always throw over them the cloak of religion. On 
the coasts of Africa aml Asia they foungl, not merely the indigenous pagan, hut also the 
Arab trader with his Muhammadan converts, None of these wished for either the Porty- 
guese trade or the Portuguese religion. When they were strong enough they resisted hy 
force ; when too weak by treachery. The Portuguese retaliated with cruel reprisnls, ane the 
Portuguese trelers took the infliction of these reprisels into their own haras. Thus, whe 
le Faria foun himself ruined by a Gujarati Muhammedan named by the Portuguese Coja 
Acem, i.¢., Khwaja Hasan, he armed a vessel and set out in quest of his enemy, plundering 
sll infidels on the way. ‘The extreets which I have taken from Purchas, tells how he fonght 
snd killed] him. His success and the booty he eequired inflamed his avarice rl that of his 
companions, and finally caused him to make a raid upon the tombs of the Chinese Emperors, 
an act of impiety which wes punished by his ship sinking with all hands 1 २5910. Tt will 
be noticed that hoth he and Coja Acem considered themselves as fighting under the protec- 
tion of the Deity. It may also he supposed that the pots of powder with which de Faria 
provided himself for the fight were probably the stink-pots—a kind of combination of 
hand-grenele and poison-gas—which were early used’ in sea-fights on the Indian and 
Chinese coasts, | 

` Faria and Quizy Panian { Kwai-ping ] 3, who hed kindred at Lailoo," provided them- 
selves there of powder, lead, victuals and other necessaries for Fea maa ge RT BS ES a mane by leave of the Mandari leave of the Mandarin 
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(no country in the world being like Chins for all kind of provisions) and there got two greater 
junks in truck of the other, and two Lanteas’ and one hundred and sixty mariners, so that 
they were in all five hundred persons, of which ninety-five were Portugals. ‘They had one 
hundred and sixty harquebuses, forty brass pieces and sixty quintals of powder, nine 
hundred pots of powder, four thousand darts headed with iron, arrows and many fire-works 
with other weapons. Thus provided, they set forth in pursuit of Coia Acem [ Khwaja 
Hasan], and by a fisher-boat learned that he was in the river Tinlan, there to fit and furnish 
the junk lately taken from the Portugals, to go with it and two others from Siam, where he 
was born, shout two days thence. Faria sent Vincente Moroza in the fisher-boat with some 
ompany § to inform himself more fully, which, making a show of fishing with the rest 
he easily did and brought word aboard of the easiness of the attempt. In the night they 
anchored, and went up the river in the morning, the enemy knowing nothing till they came 
in sight and Faria crying out ‘Hey, my Masters, in the name of Christ, to them, to them 
Santiago!" Off went the ordnance, the small shot succeeded, that none now in the junk 
durst appear. His small vessels (Lorche)® coming from the shore with succour were so 
entertained with great shot that they could not help themselves, and by our small vessels 
were fired with the fire-pote, in three of them two hundred persons were slain. Out of the 
fourth they leaped into the water and were most of them slain by Panian’s men. 

“Coia Acem, which before was not known, seeing his Moors ready to try the water's 
courtesy to escape their fiery enemies, armed in buff with plates fringed with gold, cried 
out aloud that he might be heard, ` La Ilah illalah Muhamed rocolah !49 What, shall you 
Muelemans!! and just men of the Law of Muhamed suffer yourselves to be conquered of च्छ 
feeble a nation as these dogs, which have no more heart than white hens and bearded 
women? Tothem' to them | the book of Flowers hath given promise from our Prophet 
you and me to bathe ourselves in the blood of these Cafres [hafir, unbeliever, heathen)!" 
without Law.’ With these cursed words the Devil so animated them thet it was fearful 
to see how they ran on our swords. Faria on the other side heartened his [men] in the name 
of Christ crucified, and with a cealous fervour reached Coia Acem such a blow with a two- 
hand eword on his head-piece of mail that he sunk to the ground, and with another blow 
eut off hie legs. Whereupon his men with auch fury assailed Farin, not caring for thirty 
Portugals which stood about him, that they gave him two wounds, which put such spirit 
into our men that in a little space eight and forty of the enemies lay deral upon Coia Acem 
and the rest they slew all but five, whom they and bound, the boyes cutting the others 
in quarters and throwing them into the water with Coia Acem and the King of Bintan’s 1 








7 A sailing cargo boat. See a note on this term in Travels of Peter Mundy, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, ed 
Temple (Hak. Soc.), p. 172—Ep 

$ J.¢., ship's company or crew. 

9 The lorcha of the Chinese coast is a launch (Port. jancha) fighting or other. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
ed. Orcoke, a.c. Lorcha, suggests jow-chuen as o Chinese form fora small boat. In Cantonese thig form 
would be law-shain, but according to Eitel, CAinese-English Dict., the word for lorcha is wa-shgn.—Ep. 





4 ‘The Muhammadan Creed : La iliha ill illahu Muh r-Rasilu'llahy ; (There) iano God except 
the God ; Muhammad is the Prophet of the God.—Ep., 

il Interesting false plural of Musalmin, a Muhammadan.—Ep, 

ए According to Pinto (Cap. XX, p. 72) the promise ia one of eternal delighta provided the faithful 
bathe themselves in the blood of infidels 

U Bintang (Bentdn), island on the south aide of the Straita of Singapore —Ep 
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chief Caciz [dizi] or Priest, the shedder or drinker of Portugal blood ss he styled himself in 
the beginning of his writings, for which he wes of that cursed sect: much honoured, 

“ Of the enemies were slain three hundred and eighty, of oura forty-two (eight of which 
were Portugels). Faria searched the islands and found a village therein of forty or fifty 
houses, which Coin Acem had sacked, slaying some of the inhabitants. Not far off was a 
great house, seeming २ Temple, full of sicke and wounded men, ninety-six in number, which 
the Pirste had there in cure, whom he [i.e., Faria] burned, setting the house on fire in divers 
places, those that sought to escepe being received on pikes end lances. The junk, which 
they had taken from the Portugals six and twenty days before, Faria gave to Mem Tebe 
and Antonio Anriquez '! in almes for remission of his sins, ts more 
but their own. He took special care of the wounded and caused the slaves to be set free. 
After oll this there remained of clear gains one hurdred erd thirty thourrrd tacls in silver 
of Japan and other goods which thet Pirete hed taken elong thet corst from Sumbor to 


Fuc i 
gt ea [ Purchas his Pilgrimes, TI, 2, paras 1-4.1 
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JAPANESE PIRATES IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

AS DESCRIBED IN THE HAI-KWOH TU CHI: 

This nnd the next two extracts refer to Japanese pirates, The piracies they committed 
on the Chinese coasts were primarily due to the treacherous derlings of the Chinese merchants 
who took their g and refused or delayed peyment. The Japanese, afraid to return 
eripty-handed to their country, as their goods hed been provided by their Government, 
recouped themselves by seizing Chinese vessels and plundering the coastal villages 
Gradually acquiring confidence from their militery superiority over the unwarlike Chinese 
they extended their rails into the interior end attacked even large and fortified towns. 
In later times they were assisted by Chinese who had been driven to desperation by 
Government corruption, or who, refusing to submit to their Tartar conquerors, betook 
themselves to the sea and to a life of piracy 

















P. 138. The Japanese were naturally cunning : they would alweys put on board some 
of the produce of their own country, and at the same time wenpons of war; with these they 
would stand off snd on until sn opportunity offered, when they would ditploy their arms 
and make a wild inroad on the coast ; should none occur; they would parade their produce 
styling it ‘tribute to the crown’. The south-east const [of Chins) was much afflicted by 
them. Their envoys too often put people to death and otherwise transgressed the laws 
the object of all of them in coming with tribute was to benefit by trade, and to connect 
themselves with the more daring and crafty of the inhabitants of the coast : thus they were 
either bearers of tribute or freecbooters as it suited them 


P. 139. In the time of Shi-taung (1522-65)... ... the cunning inhabitants of the coast 

+ +,» + possessed themselves of the profit of the trade, which continued in the hands of 
mercantile people, until communication with foreigners was strictly prohibited : it then 
passed into those of persone of birth or station, who repudiated their debts to the Japanese 
to « worse degree than the others had done. When they were pressing in their demands 
for money, these men so scnred the officials by their alarming language, that the latter would 


= i (= Mb व ध व bed नानु वतत he Co) who had bean plundered by Coja Acem. Ferdinand Men 
mentions one Jorge Fernandez Taborda owning aship which carried "2 ee 
ii Or Notices of Forcign Countriea, The translator (8) ए, Wade 
Pt ^ ४ (Sir Thomag ) says this work is by 
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have exterminated the Japanese ; but as soon as the troops were about to take the field, 
they wheedled them into moving off, telling them ‘ We do not. mean not to pay you the full 
amount some time or other.’ 

The Japanese lost the produce of their own country, and being unable to return home, 
were Very indignant, Meanwhile the leading bad characters (of China) such as Wang Chih, Sa 
Hai, Chin Tung and Mayeh, who had always been lying perdu amongst them, discontented 
with the Inner Land, escaped to the islands and became the chief advisers of the Japanese 
whom they induced to make descents upon China, which waa accordingly ravaged by large 
bodies of pirates in separate squadrons, who wore the dress and counterfeited the flags and 
signals of Japan, ज = = = = = = + 

In 1552 Wang Chih and the Japanese made a descent with a large force : their united 
ships, some hundreds in number, covered the sea, | 

९. 141. There were on an average three native Japanese in every ten, the remaining 
seven (were Chinese who) followed the others, In action they used to drive their prisoners 
on in front, and their discipline was such that all these fought till they died. 


where they were entirely cut to pieces, In this affair (in 1554) the robbers were never above 
60 or 70 in number and yet they marched several tens of li, massacred and wo 
perhaps 4000 people, and this during some eighty daya before they were exterminated. 

£, 151. Extract from the Wu Pi Chi or Annals of the Art of War.'® It was the custom 
of the barbarians of Japan to draw up their troops in the form of a butterfly. When they 
went into action the signal was given by the flourishing of a fan, Ome of them did this, 
and the body then rose (or sprang) up brandishing their swords, As they tossed the points 
of their weapons toward the sky, our soldiers threw their heads back in astonishment and the 
enemy thereupon cut at them below. Another of their formations was a long, snake-like 
column, in which they advanced waving a hundred-tailed banner, and marching one after 
the other like fish in a file. The van was composed of their stoutest men and the rearguard 
of the like ; in the centre the brave and cowardly were mingled together. They rose every 
morning at cock-crowing and ate their meal squatting on the ground, When this was ended 
their chief would take a seat in 9 high place (or above them), the rest listening to his orders 
(or in obedience to his commands), brought each one his book, upon opening which it was seen 
what place was to be foraged on such and such a day, who were to command the parties 
and who to serve in the ranks of the companies. These did not consist of more than thirty 
men, and moved independently each at a distance of one or two ik from each other, At 
the blast of a conch, which is their call, the company immediately closed up to support that 
which it had heard give the signal. Sections of two or three also skirmished about irregu- 
larly, brandishing their swords. Towards evening they returned, and every one gave in 
whatever booty he may have seized, keeping nothing back. The chief made & partition of 
the spoil in proportion to the amount contributed by each, Whenever they captured 
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our people for the especial purpose of diverting them from lying in wait to attack them. 
When these pirates came upon wine or food amongst the inhabitants, they made them taste 
before they ate or drank themselves for tear that they should contain poieon. In their 
marches they kept to the thoroughfares and highways, never entering the lanes or byways 
lest they should fall into (an) ambuscade ; neither did they move under the walls of a city 
lest bricks or stones should be thrown at them by the people thereon. When they 
marched, it was elways in 9 single file of great length, at a slow pace and in good order; hy 
_which means they occupied some miles of ground, and there was no approaching them 
‘They could move rapidly for several tens of days together, and by opening out their boily 
into four or five divisions they would manage to surround their enemy. When their forces 
were encamped opposite ours, they used to send one or two men who by alternately leaping 
up and crouching down contrived to exhaust our fire of stones and arrows. In an action 
with artillery they waited until their antagonists had fired; then they broke in on them 
impetuousiy ond following up their advantage would drive them to a distance. In the 
heat of an engagement they would suddenly come forth from ambush on all sides and, surrow 
their enemv’'s flanks, by which manwuvre they forced our army to disperse in great conster- 
nation, ‘Thev constantly resorted to strange stratagems, such as tying sheep together, 
or driving women on in front so as to perplex the beholder ; the oyea of our people were 
dazzled by this, and the arms of the Japanese were thus enabled to take effect. They used 
the double sword exercise ; with one sword they made feinty above and struck with the 
other below, which rendered defence difficult. ‘They hid the ehaits or butt ends of their 
halberds and lances, and then, all of a sudden they would hurl them forth so that it was 
impossifle to anticipate (the blow) ; their bows were long, their arrows large, and as they 
discharged them close, their shot was deadly. If they lay perdu, they had a marauding 
expedition in contemplation ; if they spread a report shroad (so as to keep people on the 
alert) they were moving off. Thus they drew up their injured vessels across the stream to 
make a show of lying by, and straightway they sailed forth and invested Kinshén, At 
Shingshan they made ladders of bamboo to signify that they were about to storm it, and then 
they raised the siege, When they were going to take to the country, they pressed upon 
a city; if they had = march to make by land, they would provide themselves with oars 
Sometimes they dug holes as pitfalls for their enemy ; sometimes they plaited stubble to 
entangle him as he fled, or they stuck slips of bamboo in the ground to run into the feet 
of the fugitives. They used too to make a decoy of precious stones, cloth, gold, silver or 
women, by which they were enabled to inveigle our troops into ambuscades, and they were 
pleased when these lay in wait for them or pursued them. They gashed the faces of their 
prisoners of war, and tied their tongues to prevent it being detected by their answers that 
they were not Japanese ; thus their return home was cut off. They showed great kindness 
to the people in the vicinity of their resorts, and were thus kept fully informed of the truth 
and falsehood of every report They made handsome presents to such artisans as fell 
intotheir hands, and they werein consequence easily provided with arms. Asthey employed 
our people as spies, it is difficult on our side to ascertain (whence they got their information) 
and by using them ss their guides, they became perfectly familiar with all the paths by which 
to advance or retreat. For their eating or sleeping they would stay in some place where 
they could break open the wall, and which was high enough for them to keep a look-out, so 
that there was no chance of taking them by surprise. Should they be closely beleaguered, 
they would leave some heads as a pretence and retire ; some of them wrapping themselves 
in cloaks of the bamboo leaf and putting on bamboo hats would play the part of labourers 
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the public places of the cities, thus placing our officials in the dilemma of killing the (wrong) 

Although jighting on the water was not at firet their forte, they had the ingenuity to 
fasten empty vessels together, and to spread light screens over them by which (the fire or 
assault of) our forces advancing on them was expended ; and they would abandon the women 
and leave money in the way to check us in the pursuit. The bulwarke and spars of their 
ships were all covered with cloths, quilts and cushions, which they damped to render them 
proof against fire. In an action, as soon as they came to close quarters, they boarded with 
rapidity ; (their onset was) terrible as the thunder and (those on board) were scattered like 
the wind. | 

These pirates kidnapped our people to show them the road and to procure water forthem, 
and as the latter went out in the morning and came home at night they called the roll of their 
names, At (or for) every place a register was kept in which they inserted their names and 
surnames, and they divided them into classes, sccording to which they told them off and 
inspected them. 

There were but few native Japanese amongst them ; not above some tons, of whom they 
formed the van. When the pirates returned to the island to which they belonged, they 
used to give out that they had come home from trading, and they never divulged aught con- 
cerning their comrades whom our troops had captured or slain, co that their neighbours 
knew nothing of it, but, on the contrary, offered them their congratulations. 

P, 155, Eract from the Ant of War. The Japanese do not construct their vessels in the 
same manner as the Chinese. They require beams of a large size and square, in fitting the 
seams of which they use no nails but band them together with iron plates. Neither do 
they make use of hempen rope or wood oil in closing their crevices but stop the leaks with 
sedge grass. ‘Their ships cost much pains and money, and without a large capital it is not 
easy to build them. ‘The pirates who attacked China were every one of them poor people 
from the islands, and what has been said in times past about the hundreds and thousands 
of ships built in Japan is ax idle tratition. Their largest craft may carry three hundred 
men ; the middle class one or two hundred, and the smaleret from fifty to eighty. They are 
of a low and narrow build, and find it difficult to hold their own with such large vessels as 
they fall in with, and they are poorly off when they ground inthe mud. For this cause our 
vessels from Kwangtun and Fuhkien are much feared by them, and particularly those of 
the former pre as their sides are perpendicular like a wall.!7 Their ship's bottoma 
are flat and cannot easily cut the waves. Their canvas sails are set with the mast right in 
the middle and not one side of it as in China, and both their masta and sails shift about and 
ate not made fast like those of the Chinese ; hence they can only carry on with a fair breeze, 
and if they meet with a calm or a contrary wind they unship the mast and work the long 
stern soull; they cannot handle the oar Their vessels could not (formerly) cross from 
Japan in less then a month, and if they now perform the voyage with greater ease it is 
because of the treachery of certain of the inhabitants of the coast of Fuhkien who bought 
ships in the outer waters, and when they had added a faise bottom to them, brought over the 
Japanese in them. They had = sharp keel and were able to beat against the dea > in thése 
thay feared nelther a bead wind nor one on the quarter, and their sailing was so much 
improved that they could now make the passage in a few days. 


ee —_ 
Bee episode No. XV, injrn, for a similar remark. 
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P. 211. Extract from Chin Lunkiang. Collection of Particulars of Foreign States.\8 The 
pirates of the period Kidtsing (£. 1540) were from Setungms. When Japan first sent trading 
vessels to Yungki4 eighteen Japanese fishermen were driven by the winds to China snd 
induced by certain bad characters to commis acts of disorder. The latter trimmed their 
beards and shaved their heads (in Japsnese fashion), mixed up in their speech the local 
dialect of some distant place, and thus confederated they robbed and plundered. Their 
geng was called the Wo Ni, Japenese slaves, but when they were at length taken there 
were but these eighteen men of Japan smongst them, The vessels of that country were 
thereupon prohibited from crading to Chine, but permission was given to ours (the Chinese) 
to go to Japan, and up to the present time (1730) no sbip from it has ventured hither 

P. 215. Extract from the Hwdng-tsing Tung-kau Sz'-i-mun or Book of the Four Barbarian 
Races. From the time of Shunchi (1644) there has been commereial intercourse with the 
Japanese, but they bring no tribute ; the trade too is in Chinese vessels only, which went 
to Japan, none of her ships coming to China. The commerce with China is carried on ‘at 
Changki. 








[ Chinese Repository, Vol. XIX, 1 
IV. 
CAPTAIN JOHN DAVIS KILLED BY JAPANESE PIRATES, 1605. 

In this extract from Purchas, it would be difficult, according to modern ideas, to decide 
which were the most piratical—the English or the Japanese. The former indeed held a 
regular commission and, according to the ideas of the day, it was not Piratical to attack 
foreigners who had no treaty of peace or alliance with one'sown country, Thus, Sir Edward 
Mitchelbourne narrates quite calmly how he plundered Chinese chips. The Japanese, at 
this period, judging by the absence of any distinction of rank amongst them, were probably 
pirates pure and simple, Superior force compelled them to allow the Englich to rummage 
their ship, which would certainly have been plundered if it had contained anything worth 
taking. ‘Their policy was to 116 low and to retaliate when they had put the English off their 
guard. They fought with the courage resolution which has always characterized the 
Japanese and the surrender of the solitary survivor with the request to put him to death 
was in strict accordance with the Japanese code of honour, In all probability he expected 








27th December 1605. “ Here as I stood for Patane [East Coast, Malay Peninsula) about 

the twenty seven of December I met with a juncke of the Japons, which had been pytating 
along the coast of China and Camboia [Cambodia]. Their Pilote being dead, with ignorance 
and foule weather they had cast away their shippe on the sholds of the great island of 
Borneo ; and to enter Into the country of Borneo they durst not: for the Japons are not 
suffered to land in any port in ४ weapons: being accounted © people so desperate 
and daring that they-are feared in all places where they come, These people, their chippe. 
being splitted, with their shalops entred [i.c., boarded and captured] this juncke. wher 
I met them, which was of Patane, and killed all the people save one old Pilote. This juncke 
was laden with rice, which when they had possessed and furnished with such furniture 

necessaries and armes as they saved out of their sunken shippe, they shaped their course 
for Japan : but the badnesse of their juncke, contrarie winds and unsensonablenesse of the 
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yeare forced them to leeward, which was the cause of mine unluckie meeting them. After 
Thad haled them and made them come to leeward, sending my boat aboord them, I found 
them, by their men and furniture, very unproportionable for such a shippe as they were in 
which was s juncke not above seventie tunnes in burthen, and they were ninetie men, and 
most of them In too gallant a habit for Saylers, and such an equalitie of behaviour among 
them, that they seemed all fellowes [i.e., equals]; yet one among them there was that they 
called Capitaine, but gave him little respect, I caused them to come to an anchor and 
urther examination, I found their lading to be only rice; and for the most part spilt 
[४.९ epoiled) with wet: for their shippe was leakie both under and above water. Upon 
questioning them, I understood them to be men of warre, that hed pillaged on the Coast of 
China and Cambois, and, as I said before, had cast away their shippe on the sholds of 
Borneo. Here wee road at anchor two dayes, entertayning them with good usage, not taking 
anything from them, thinking to have gathered by their knowledge, the place and passege 
of ०6791729 shippes on the coast of Chins to have made my voyage.!® But these Rogues, 29 
being desperate in winds and fortunes, being hopelesse in that paltrie juncke ever to returne 
to thelr countrey, resolved with themselves either to gaine my shippe or to lose their lives. 
And upon mutuall courtesies with gifts and feastings betweene us, sometimes five end 
twontie or sixe and twentie of their chiefest came aboord ; whereof I would not suffer above 
size to have weapons, There was never the like number of our men aboord their juncke. 
I willed Captaine John Davis in the morning to possease himselfe of their weapons, and to 
put the [Japanese] Companie before mast and to leave some guerd on their weapons, while 
they [j.¢., the English], searched in the rice, doubting that they by searching and by finding 
that which would dislike them [i.e., the Japanese ], they might suddenly set upon my men 
and put them tothe sword, as the sequell proved. Captaine Davis being beguiled with 
their humble semblance, would not possesse himeelf of their weapons, though I sent twice 
of purpose from my shippe to will him to doe it. They passed all the day, my men search 
ing in the rice and they looking on: at the Sonne-setting, after long search and nothing 
found save a little Storax and some Benjamin,*! they, seeing opportunitie and telking to 
the rest of their Companie which were in my shippe, being neere to their juncke, they 
resolved ata watch-word betweene them, toset upon us resolutely in both shippes. This being 
concluded, they suddenly killed and drove over-boord all my men that were in their shippe, 
and those which were aboord my shippe sallied out of my Cabbin, where they were put, 
with such weapons.aa they had, finding certaine targets in my Cabbin and other things that 
they used as weapons, My selfe, being aloft on the decke, knowing what was likely to 
follow, leaptinto the waste, where with the Boate Swaines, carpenter and some few more, wee 
kept them under the halfe-clecke. At their first comming forth of the Cabbin, they met 
Captaine Davis comming out of the gun-roome, whom they pulled into the Cabbin, and 
giving him efx or seven mortall wounds, they thrust him out of the Cabbin before them 
His wounds were eo mortall that he dyed as soone as he came into the waste. They pressed 
so fiercely to come to us, 85 wee, receiving them on our pikes, they would gather on our 
pikes [#.¢., drag themselves along the pikes) with their hands to reach us with their swords. 
It was neere halfe an houre before wee could stone [sic] them backe into the Cabbin: in 
which time wee had killed three or foure of their leaders. After they were driven into 


= — ~ ~--- >  ः 
19 “To makes voyage "= meant “to make a sucecesful and profitable voyage," just as “ to make 
po Yoyage" meant “to make an चक्कर छल त] and unprofitable 

ध As late as Defoe, Rogues was equiralent to Pires. 21 Styraz and Benwin, balsamic resins, 
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the Cabbin, they fought with us at the leas. ioure houres before wee could suppresse them, 


often fyring the Cabbin, burning the bedding end much other stuffe that was there. And 
had wee not with two demy-culverings from under the half-decke beaten down the bulke 
head and the pumpe [१] of the shippe, wee could not have suppressed them from burning 
the shippe. This ordnance, heing charged with crosse-barres, bullete and case-shot, and 
left, but one of them standing of two and twentie. Their legs, armes and bodies were co 
torne as it was strange to see how the shot had massacred them. In all this oonflict 
they never would desire their lives, though they were hopelesse to escape: such was the 
desperatenesse of these Japonians. Only one leapt over-boord, which afterward swamme to 
our shippe again and asked forgrace. Wee took him in and asked him what waa their 
purpoce ? He told us that they meant to take our shippe and to cut all our throates. He 
“The next day, to wit, the eight and twenticth of Dacember, wee went to a little island 
to the leeward of us. And when wee were about five miles from the land the Generall [Sir 
Edward Mitchelbourne] commanded his people to hang this Japonian: but he brake the 

rope and fell into the sea. I cannot tell whether he swamme to the land or not."" 
[Purchas his Pilgrimes, Il, 361. Second Voyage of John Davis with Sir Edward 

Mitchelbourne, Knight, in the Tigre and Tigres Whelpe, } 
श्र 
JAPANESE DESTROY A SPANISH SHIP, 1640. 


In 1636-7 the Japanese, incensed at the insolent and violent behaviour of the Portuguese 
and their Christian converts, having massacred the latter, closed their ports to Portuguese 
ships and forbade all trade. Portuguese ambassadors sent to Japan in 1640 were executed, 
Spain, being then under the same crown as Portugal, Spanish vessels were included in this 
prohibition ; in spite of which and of their own infamous behaviour to the Japanese, one of 
their ships ventured into Nagasaki, with the result so vividly described by Kaempfer, The 
action of the Japanese may be looked upon as a proper assertion of national rights 07853 
justifiable reprisal, but on the other hand it may be regarded as contrary to international 
law—then much more vague than now—and therefore, from the place where tt was 
committed, as an instance of official piracy । 


The Castilians, for so the Japanese cal! all Spaniards, took a Japanese junk near 
Manilla, and sunk it with all onboard, thinking that by this means they would extinguish the 
memory of so barbarous an action. However the Japanese Government obtained word of 
it, About @ year after Spanish three-decked ship, which had been fitted out in the 
Philippines for Japan, cast anchor in theharbour of Nagasaki, of which the authorities inform. 
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harbour with a great number of full of soldiers. ‘The Spanish ship was immedistely 
surrounded and, the wind being still contrary, it was impossible to open a pessege hy which 
mous resolution to sell their lives dearly and that the Japanese should find that it was rot 
as easy as they thought to take and burn their ship. The Prince of Arima, on his side did 
all he could, encouraging the soldiers by his presence and by promises of reward if they 
, attacked the ship bravely, but seeing thet no one was willing to take the first risk, was himeelf 
the first to leap on board the ship and was immediately followed by eo large a number of 
his soldiers that the deck was covered by them. Thereupon the Spaniards withdrew below 
the deck and closed the hatchways after them. The Prince, suspecting some design in this 
and fearing some nasty trick, leapt back into his boat as if to call up more soldiers, and, ५ 
the deck, blowing into the sir all the Japanese who were upon it. ‘The first attack having 
failed, the Prince ordered up fresh troops to board a second time, and the Spaniards retiring 
when the Japanese attacked the third time, the Spaniards having retired to the bottom of 
the hold. By these repeated explosions the harbour was covered with the bruised, wounde:! 
and dead bodies of Japanese soldiers, before the rest could actually attack the Spaniards, «ho 
defended themselves with the greatest bravery for some hours, refusing to surrender, until 
they were killed to the last man. This combat, in which more than 3000 Japanese were 
killed. lasted six hours, Later on an incredible amount of treasure was found where the 
ship sank, and it‘is said that more than 3000 boxes of silver were fished up, ‘his is the 
story given by my Japanese author, who says that only a few years ago [written 1600) 
divers brought up some silver from this place. ale 

(Engelbert Kaempfer,. Histoire du Japon, 11, 5). 


( To be continwed.) 














THE LAKSHMANASENA ERA 
By N.G. MAJUMDAR, B.A. ; CALCUTTA. 

Ls this paper I do not propose to discuss all the points concerning this era. I shall 
here confine my attention chiefly to the question whether the era used in some Bodh-Gavi 
inscriptions is the same as the Lakshmana-samvat of , +.2. 1119, and whether there is any 
ground for supposing that this era did not origins in the reign of Lakshmanasena. 

The Bodh-Gayd inscriptions in question are the three records dated in the post-regnal 
years of king Lakshmanasena, i.e... years counted from the initial point of his reign, even 
when it had passed away: they are the two well-known epigraphs of the time of Aéoka- 
challa,! and one of Jayasena? which has recently been discovered at a place close to Bodh- 
Gayi. The dates of these three inscriptions are expressed as follows :— 

From the above it will be seen thet the three dates are expressed in > uniform ऋतक करकट 






so far as their wording ia concerned. Regarding I and I Kielhorn came to the conclusion 


i Ep: Ind., Vol. XII, p- + ¶.. | 
> Seo JBORS., Vol. IV, p. 273ff and ef. my edition, ante, 1 01 9 p. 43, 
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that the years 51 and 74 which they contain, should be referred to the era of Lakshmana 
sena or Lakshmaga-samvat, in which are dated numbers of MSS. discovered in this country 
and which according to the calculation of that learned savant, was started from October 7 
4.D. 1119. His inference, it is necessary to point out, was drawn from the astronomical 
calculations based upon the data supplied by the colophons of MSS. dated in the aforesaid. 
era. Kielhorn clearly pointed out that if the dates of the MSS. be referred to an era the 
initial point of which lay before a.p. 1119, all the dates, including even that of inscription 
Il, referred to above, could not be properly worked out; but, if they be referred to the 
of a.p. 1119, they all would work out most satisfactorily. This itself should have been 
considered sufficient for the identification of the era associated with the name of Lakshmana- 
sena in these inscriptions (two of which have long since been known to us), with the era 
known as the Lakshmana-samvat, or in an abbreviated form, as La-sadi. But some scholars, 
the most prominent among whom are Messrs. Ramiprasid Chanda and Nagendra N 
Vasu, have rejected Kielhorn’s theory and maintained that not one but two eras were 
associated with the name of this Sena king. It has, therefore, become necessary to reopen 
the question here, and offer my own views on the subject for what they are worth 

The views of Messrs. Chanda and Vasu, which are almost identical, are embodied in 
their works, the Gauda-rdjamdld (भका, 1319 B.S.), pp. 64-5,4 and Barger Jdttya Itihdea 
(Calcutta, 1321 B.5.), pp. 347-52. According to both of them, the years specified in epigraphs 
I and II, though associated with an era bearing the name of Lakshmarasena, should not 
be referred to the Lakshmana-samvat of ap. 1119; in other words, they contend that we 
should suppose the existence of two different eras started at twodifferent periodsand bearing 
the name of Lakshmanasena. By the clause . धाह 11/11, 1 1 ti 
the year of an era started from the termination of the reign of the king, and according to 
them this is to be put down about 4-p.1200, Thus the year 74 of inscription II, for instance, 
would correspond to 4-p. 1274 and not a.p. 1193 as Kielhorn calculated. From inscription 1 
Mr. KR. D. Banerji concluded with Kielhorn that the reign of Lakshmanasena came to ap 
end before a.p. 1170,° apparently because the inscription refers to the rdjya as atila or 
passed away. He accepted the identity of the era of this and the cognate inscription (No. II) 
where also the word afifa occurs, with the era of a.p. 1119. But, according to Messrs 
Chanda and Vasu, Lakshmacasena lived up to the time of the Muhammadan invasion 
(cirea ap. 1200) when he lost his kingdom. From a.p. 1200 was counted the afifa-rdjya 
era of Lakshmanasena. According to Mr. Chanda the other era, viz. the La-sath of A.p.1119 
though counted from that year (by a process of backward calculation र), was a much later 
invention, In other words, according to that scholar, it was not originated as a matter 
of fact in the year 1119. When did it then actually come vogue '—and the same 
scholar replies, this was 89 when the afita-rdjya era started from a.p. 1200 fell into disuse, 
and there was necessity for a fresh era to fill up ita place. The main evidence® that has led 
him to postulate this theory is the so-called paleographic consideration according to which 
he finds it difficult, nay even impossible, to refer inscriptions I and II to the twelfth or the 
first part of the thirteenth century 4.p. The same palwographic consideration also compels 
him to assume that the Gayfi stone inscription of 1232 v.m—a.n. 1175, which was 


| Ante, Vol. ATK, p. 2; Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 906, n. 3; and List of North Ind. Insere., No. 577 

५ Regarding the era Mr. Chanda briefly expressed his views also in this Journal, 1913, pp. 286-7 

5 "458. (N. 8.}, 1913, p. 277 ५ 

* The other evidences on which this theory is based have been already examined by Messrs. Banerji 
and Kymar—JASB (लि, 8.), 1913 ए. 274 ; ante, 1013, 7. 1858 and 19165, p. ३1 ज, 
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executed in the fourteenth year of Govyindapila,’ 1s much earlier in date than inscription I of 
the year 51. Before proceeding to discuss the very possibility of this theory 1 must examine 
the evidence of the palmography of the inscriptions, as Mr, Chanda lays much stress on it 
and declares it to be of a very highly convincing character 
The palwographic consideration of Mr. Chanda is chiefly based on the examinatio, of the 
two test letters d and p occurring in the following six inscriptions: the Bodh-Gayi inscrip 
tione I aml IT of the time of Asokachalla; the Gay4 stone inscription, dated 1232 v.n.—<a.p. 1175 
the Edilpur grant of Vitvaripasena; a Chittagong grant, dated ax. 1243: and 
the Assam grant of Vallabhadeva, dated a.p. 1184-5. Now, for» comperative study of 
letters which may be of any practical use for determining dates, it is not desirable that we 
should mix up inscriptions incised on different materials, ¢.g., stone, copper, etc., or imscrip- 
tions though on the same material, yet connected with different localities far removed from 
one another by long distances. 1 035 procedure, I may say, is certainly, what may be called 
acientific " and that it is so, is clearly borne out by such an expert epigraphist as the late 
Dr. Fleet, who has made similar remarks in another connection (JRAS., 1913, pp. 975.) 
In view of this general principle of paleography I am compelled to reject the last three inserip- 
tions of the above list, for, they are, in the first instance, all copper-plates and therefore, not 
calculated to furnish any reliable data with regard to the palmography of stone inseriptions 
and secondly, inscriptions discovered in Dacca, Chittagong or Assam cannot be brought 
in a line with inscriptions discovered in Bihar. The real comparison of letters that 
might be safely instituted- therefore, is virtually confined to the first three records which 
are all on stone and belong to one and the same locality. Now, according to Mr. Chanda, 
the letters p anddinthe Gay4 stone inseription represent the old Nigari type and those 
in epigraphs 1 and I] almost resemble the modern Bengali specimens of the same letters. 
I quite agree with this observation, but catinot endorse the opinion, that the aforesaid appear- 
ances of letters only would justify us tofix in any way the age of the inscriptions, viz., that Nos, 
1 and I arelater in date than the Gayfstone inscription. One characteristic of the palmography 
of North-East India inscriptions from cirea a.p. 1050 onwards is that they contain a mixture of 
Nigari and later Bengali forms, Curiously enough,we find the Nagariand the later Bengali forms 
of some letters used side by side not only at one and the same period but also at oneand the same 
locality. Let ustake, for instance, the case of letters r, land #. The v of the Bodh-Gaya inscription 
of the year 51 has practically no difference with a Bengaliv of our own period. But strange 
to say, in the inscriptions of the years 74 and 53, the letter clearly represents its Nagari 
prototype. Exactly similar is the case of the letter 1 which is proto-Bengali in the first 
and Nagari in the second and third, inscriptions. Again in inscription 1 we have a Nigar 
in inscription II it is of proto-Bengalitype, butin inseription TI] which is ex Aypothesi later 
than I the old N§gari type is again met with, The case of thee two letters d and p is ako not 
different. In inscription I, d represents an advanced type of the letter, and there is a close 
resemblance between this and modern, Bengali d. In the GayA stone inscription referred to 
above, the d is doubtless of the Nagart type ; but then, this type we also notice in inscrip- 
tions II and IIT. With regard to the letter p, it must be admitied that the proto-Bengali type 
alone occurs in the three Bodh-Gayi inscriptions of the years 51> 74 and 83. But, from 
this if we that the Nagari p was not in genera! use in the locality during this period, we 
shall commit a serious mistake, because, in a Gaya inscription,® which like inseriptions I 


























ब Banerji, Mem. ASB., Vol. V. No. % p. 100und Plate XXVIII. 
$ Ante, Vol. X, 7. 342 and Plate. 
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and II, refers itself to the reign of Aéokachalla and ia likewise on stone, there is to be found 
the Nagari p throughout. The above considerations are, in my opinion, instructive, and 
enough to prove the futility of such a procedure as the one followed by Mr. Chanda. It 
will thus be agreed that there remain no reasonable palographic grounds for saying that 
the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 51 is later than the Gay stone inscription of’ 

Let us now proceed to discuss the possibilities of there being two different eras bearing 
the name of the same king. The résumé of the views of Mr. Chanda, which has been given 
above, will show that he has committed himself to one important assumption, viz., that the 
two eras were never current side by side—one was succeeded by the other. According to 
his theory, the three dates 51,74 and 83 of inseriptions I, and IT would correspond to the 
years A.D. 1251, 1274 and 1283 respectively, Therefore, if the La-cam came into vogue 
after the alifa-rdjya era had ceased to exist, it must necessarily have been eo after a.p. 1283; 
it cannot be said to have flourished before this date. But is it really a fact that there 
is no date earlier then a.p. 1283 which is expressed in the Lekehmana-camvat? Now, 
in the colophon of a MS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, noticed by 
अ. भ, Haraprasad Sastri, its date has been expressed as follows: La-sad 91 Chaitra. 
व्वा Gurau.” The date which is herein expressed is the year 91 of La-sam corresponding | 
to an. 1210. This year, therefore, which is expressed in La-sam, precedes all the 
three dates, wiz, 1251, 1274 and 1283. Thus, the theory that the La-com came 
into vogue after the so-called Mrifyu-saiwal hed eeased to exist, at once falls to the 
ground. Again, ifwe take the two eras as separace we are driven to the conelusion 
that they were flourishing side by side from at least about + 7. 1210 to 1283. ‘hus two eras 
started from different yeara but going under the name of the same king, were being employ 
by the people at one and the same period—a view which is prima facie untenable, and as such 
will, 1am afraid, commend itself to very few scholars 

But this is not all. There is also evidence of # definite character which goes straight®. 
against the theory that the era of the inscriptions was started from a.p. 1200, Now, the most 
important data that can finally settle the question st issue are, of course, those that-are 
furnished by astronomical calculation. In inscription Ii, dated 74, there are. fortunately 
nough the following details of # date :— 

Thureday, the 12th tithi, Vaisdikha vadi, 

According tothe calculation of Kielhorn, who referred the date to the era of a.p. 1119 
it corresponded to Thursday, the 19th May, a-p. 11%. The question that now arises 
therefore, is : whether the above details tally in the case of the year a.p. 1274 which corresponds 
tu the year 74, according to Messrs, Chanda and Vasu, i.c., whether the 12th tithi of Vaisikha 
vali falling in the year 4.0. 1274, wasa Thureday ! As a matter of fact, however, itwas not 

and according to the calculation of Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, this detail 
does not tally withany year between ar. 1272 and 1277.'© In this period there is no year 
whose 12th tithi of Vaisikha vadi is a Thursday. It is clear, therefore, that the year 74 
and, consequently, the years 5] and 83, cannot be referred, on pure astronomical grounds 
to an era having for its initial year a-p. 1200 (or even one or two years earlier) | 

Let us now consider the exact meaning and force of the expression Lakshmanasenasy 
ditta-rdjye Sai, and see whether it in any way supports the theory of Messrs. Chanda and 
Vasu. The quertion that arises bere is: whether > regnal anc a post-regnal year of th king 
can be expressed in identical language if we want to express them in eztenso, The full 

9 Cat. of Palm-leaf and Selected prper 455. pt. I, p. 15, No. 400. 


4 As I was not personally ain bed th Dewan Bahadur Pillai, Prof. 2. २. 
kind enough to to calculate the above ding for > ree 
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expression of a regnal date in words would be, ¢g., as follows: Lakshmanasenasya rajye 
` Or pravarddhaména-vijaya-rdjye Sau. But if we are asked to express fully a post-regnal 
year of the king, what haye we to do? Surely, the above expression will not serve our 
purpose. There must undoubtedly be alteration of the wording of the date. Of course 
provarddhamdna or some such phrase cannot be tolerated ; but, even if we score it out and 
retain only réjye it will also lead toa confusion. For, this might give rise to the idea that 
in both the years, regnal and post-regnal, the king was actually ruling! To avoid such a 
confusion it will be necessary to clearly indicate that the reign of the king had passed sway, 
but that the era started from the date of his accession, was being continued. And we have 
already indicated that our intention is to express it im extenso Hence the word rdjya by 
itself will not do and we must use some other additional word to show that this nijya or 
reign had already passed away. The only appropriate phrase that can he employed in the 
circumstances is some such as alfla-rdjye.1! Tt can only mean, in the past reign, ३.९. in the 
reign (now) passed as Kielhorn suggested. It can never mesn, as some scholars no doubt 
suppose, 50 many yearselapsed since the atita-rdjya which word being in the locative cannot give 
rise to the sense of ablative (‘since ").'? As regards the propriety of this expression the 
following words of Kielhorn may be well quoted: “ During the reign of Lakshamaraséna 
the years of his (Lakshmanaséna’s) reign would be described as Srimal-Lakshmanaséna-dévapa- 
dandm rdjye (or pravardhamédna-vijaya-rdjyé) sadwat : after his death the phrase would be 
retained, but alifa prefixed to the word rijyé, to show that although the years were stuil 
eontinued from the commencement of the reign of Lakshmanaséna, thet reign itself was o 
thing of the past. In the course of time alfta-rdjyé is apt to become a meaningless phrase 
asmay be seenfrom the Srimad Vikra-mdditya-dévapdddndm = atita-réjy? Savi 13 1503 in 
Mr. Bendall's Catalogue of Buddh. Shr. MSS, ए. 70"—ante, Vol. XTX, p. 2, note 3. 

1 shall now examine another theory, viz., that according to which the initial point of 
the era, though it is counted from a-p, 1119, does not fall in his reign, but in that of his 
predecessor. According to some scholars it originated with the reign of Samantasena,!4 
according to others with that of Hemantasena;15 while there is yet a third view 
according to which we should look upon Vijayasena the founder of ‘the era.1¢ 
Mr. ए. D. Banerji has already made a very relevant remark, that the cra which was all 
along associated with his name, cannot be reasonably ascribed to the reign of any one 
of his predecessors.’ #Hitherto, the earliest testimony of the origin of the era was 
believed to have been, the Akbar-nemah of Abul-Faz] which was compiled about the 
middle of the 16th century ap. Tt records a current tredition that the era was started 
from the year of Lakshmanasena’s accession. It may here be contended that the Dacca 














ण In some seven manuscripts and one inseription we have similar phrases, र. Govinda 0 
पि-वा chaturdaja-somvalsore, to expeess tha dates in which they Pag written. Mr erji ad 
others contend =e theso expressions should not be interpreted like the date-wordings of the Bodh-Gari 
jneeri स referred to above. J, however, cannot subscribe to it, My own views regarding them will 
be published in a subsequent iene of this Jornal, 

* In the Sonpar plates of Kumiirn Someivaradova, Ep. Ind. Vol AIT, p. 240, which were executed in 
his fiset regal nal year, wo have ध cB ag ly which'it ia evidently meant that they 
were issued im * passed reign * । nile FADhuraoyudeva, This certainly lends pport to 
Kielhorn's interpretation of ofttardjye, | र 

8 CE also (Vikramaditya deuinam =atita-rijye varshaziatatrayodasdbda-sat risitatatamadhikam, ete, 
occurring in 9 copper-plate noticed by Mr. Banerji. See J ASB, (8. 8.), Vol. VI, क, 308, ` 

cede ^~ (N.8.), Vol. 1.8. 45. ७ R, ©, Bhandarkar's Report on the Search jor Sk. MSS., 1897, 


"अम Early History of India, ard Ed., p. 418, प Banglar Irihéea, Vol. 1, p, 300. 
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image inserip‘ion!® discovered by Mr. Banerji furnishes earlier testimony, because it 
mentions the Savwat च of Lakshmanasena, which shows that the first year of the era falls 
within the reign of that king. But, I am afraid, it is by no means the only conclusion 
deducible from the expression Srimal-Lakshmanasenasya स्वभष 3. It can also mean 
simply “in the third regnal year of the king" without necessarily having sny reference 
to the era started by him. Therefore, we do not get any definite dlue as to the origin of 
the era from this inscription, Let us turn, therefore, our attention to the colophons 
of MSS, dated in this era. Now, in one of them we find the expression: ahde Laksh 
manasena-bhitpati-mate," which can only mean, “in the era which was approved (mata), 
ne, Started by king Lakshmanasena.””*° The date of this MS. is Za-sah 293 == ap. 1412 
It is thus 2 century and ahalf earlier than Abul Ferland is therefore, the earliest known 
evidence about the origin of the era. And, secording to this aleo, Lakshmanasens is regarded 
asits founder. I have shown before that the theory that the cra was started after the reign 
of Lakshmanesens he no ground to stand upon. Likewise, 2s we now see, it could not 
have originated in any reign previous to his own 

Thus, whet Ihave set forthin this paper will all goto support Kielhorn and those 
scholars who share in his opinion. Ihave shown|1) that there is absolutely no need of assum 
ing two Lakshmanasens eras; (2) that the era of +.7. 11] 9was nota later innovation having 
_ nothing to do with Lekshmanasene ; (3) that it was not started to fill up the place of an 
imaginary ‘death-ere’ of the king: (4) that the expression alild-rajye Sak which has been 
incorrectly taken to yield the sense of a death-era is but the only naturel form of fully 
expressing & post-regnal date; (5) that even if we imagine the existence of such an era it 
cannot, et any rate, be counted from 4.p. 1200, because this cannot be supported on 
astronomical grounds ; and (6) that the earliest tradition ahout the origin of the ern, 
handed down to us through manuscripts, points to Lakshmanasena as its founder, and there 
is no evidence for fathering it on any one of his predecessors 


BOOK-NOTICE 


Tae Deeamw QUEEN, a translation of the Svapna- | specimen we quote the following soliloquy of ४149 - 
vieavedatta of Bhiss, by A. G.Sumarrr anp | shaka (tho original of which is in prose) — 





Paxwa Late. The Indian Pree, Allahabad, 1914 


This ia छ eal translation of ona of 01458 8 
best plays, the discovery of which hag made famous 
the name of आ, अआ. Pendit Ganapati Gasirl of 
Trivandrum. The short introduction of the 
translators gives a summary of the discoyerer's 
arguments as to the date of the author and touches 
briefly or the plot and compares it with tha 


earliest romantic drama of the West, the Alcestia of 


Euripides. 


Though the translation is a metrical one, it is 


generally faithful, But the translators have follow- 
ed an English model and- not that of the 
original im so far aa they omitted the Prastacond 
and rendered even the prose portions of the original 
in verso. Thue they have presented thig old 
Sanskrit play in a modern English garb; and credit 
must be given to tham for their success Ag 8 


` ` MW JASB. (घ. 8.), Vol. TV, p. 290, 
ॐ Cf. expressions like 


I thank my lucky stars that I have seen 
This rare old time of mirth and merry-makin 
For the long-wished for wedding of my lord, न 
The Vates king. Why, bless me! who'd have 
t t 
Wheo we had been soused +. 
oe a whirlpool of calamity, 
would have thought wa ever should | 
And now, I bask on palace balconice, yale: 
Loll by the fountains in the ladies court 
Eat the moat toothsome and delicious dain ties, — 
In short, I jive in an elysium, 
With nothing miming but the heaven! nymphs 
But there's one drawback, and a dreadful one . 
This dist playa the deuce with my digestion 
1 cannot sleep upon a bed of down 
Por these distempered humour in my vitals 
Ugh! “Tis no joke, I tell you, to endurs 
These griping paina. I can'tenjoy my breakfast. 
—(4a 17, pp, 2) 2). 
8. Sasrnz.. 


pope MSS., Pt 
ripati-mate, ibid, Pt. TL, ए. 66. nN ye 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 185i. 
Br 8. CHARLES HILL. 
( Continued from p. 171.) 
VI. 
THE COMFORT’S FIGHT WITH MALABAR PIRATES, 1635. 

The Malabar pirates infested the Indian coast from Mangalore to Cape Comorin. They 
comprised Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians, the last mentioned including European 
renegades, Portuguese and European half-castes. They were the subjects of petty 
princes or chiefs, nominally subordirate to the Mughal or, later, to the Marithfis, To these 
chiefs the pirates paid a fixed share of their booty in return for ships, arms end provisions, 
though, in some cases they received a regular wage for the voyage and a monthly stipend 
in the off season instead of booty. Their sole object was plunder and their prisoners 
were almost invariably reserved for ransom, such ill-treatment as they received being due 
to the necessity of guarding against escape or to cellous indifference to suffering rather 
than to intentional cruelty. In Europe every little Prince or State owning > mile of 
seacoast claimed the right to issue commissions to privateers, whom it was impossible 
to distinguish from pirates, and the petty Indian chiefs claimed an immemorial 
right to issue passes to all ships which sailed by their shores and to punish, 
by forfeiture of goods and cargo, refusal or neglect to purchase these posses, for which 
indeed they demanded but a paltry price. The enforcement of this claim, and the 
further claim to seize the cargoes of all wrecks, European traders considered to he 
piracy, and resisted whenever they were able, whilst the local Governments of the 
English, French, Dutch and Portuguese tried to force native Indian vessels to carry passes 
which they themselves issued. It was a pretty game but not one to be commended 

A letter from John Mountney, dated 27th November 1638 (India Office Records, ©. £. 
1651) says that at this time there were twenty Malabar pirate vessels at sea, and that they 
approached their intended victims under the white flag (the use of which was well known 
in Asia as early as we have any record) and then suddenly attacked. This was the case in 
the attack on the Comfort 


“ November the 16th being in the latitude of 11d. 20m, and in 13 fathom wee were chased 
by nine sayle of Friggotts from six in the morning untill eight before they came within shott 
of us, after which time they kept theyr distance untill twelve at noone, then falling flat calme: 
in so much they perceived our shippe could not work any way with her tayles they handed 
thevr sayles end immediately rew [ rowed ] all together on board us and Jashed fast 
notwithstanding Wee placed every «hott into them and spoyled [ hurt ] many of 
theyr people. 

Being Inshed on board, they entred theyr men in abundance, the which wee used all 
meanes possible to cleare, but, finding them ऋ) resolutely bent and still encreasing so abun- 
dantly, I resolved to blow up our upper deck, and effected it with the lose of not one of our 
people, yet some hurt, and divers cf theyrs, namely the Mallabars, slayne and maimed. 

“This seemed little or nothing to diminish or quell theyr courage but wee still con- 
tinued to defend the opposing enemy by murthering and wounding each other they being 
so resolute that they would not step aside from the muzzell of our ordnance when wee fired 
upon them, but immediately being fired heaved in whole hucketts of water, in so much thet 
in the conclusion wee were forced to betake ourselves to the Gun-Deck, upon which wee 
had but two pieces of ordnance, They then cutting with axes the deck over our heads, 
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and hearing the hideous noyse and ery of such a multitnde, thought how to contrive away 
to send them all to theyr greate adorer Belzebub, which was by firing all our powder at one 
blast,** as many of us as were left alive leaping into the sea, yet intercepted ( some ) hy 
those divelish helhounds., 

“ Wee were at that present English 23. being all wounded foure excepted, blacka 4 anil 
‘lavaes 4: slayne English 5, Javaes 3 and blacks 13: all which were then living they tooke 
1110 theyr Friggotts and carried us on shoare about 24 houres after, where wee, the English, 
wanted all thinges whatsoever, irons, hunger and cold only excepted ; the manner of 
our then present estate would be but prolix to write and therefore omitted. ५५५ 

“ During all this time of our encounter, which was from 8 in the morning untill 4 in the 
ufternoone, there was not more than three leagues distance from us a Dutch thippe, which 
could not by any meanes assist us, in regard of its being calme, yet at 6 or 7 in the evening 
in our lee came fayre by the shippe burning, and so she continued, the enemy not gaining 
“ught that belonged to the Honble. Company, but was enforced to leave her with the lozse 
mM more than 1400 men." | a 

[Letter from Walter Clark, Commander of the Company's ship Comfort, to the Council 
of Bantam, dated Ist April 1680. India Ojfice Records, 0, (7. 1651 and 1671.) 

VIL 
[HE PIRATE COXINGA TAKES FORMOSA FROM THE DUTCH, 1661. 

In 1624 the Dutch gave up their settlement in the Pescadores and, with the permission 
of the Japanese, settled at Taywan [Tai-ouan],2! in the Island of Formosa, Here in 1634 
they built « fort which they named Fort Zeelandia. The Japanese soon found it Ml visable 
to retire and, the Dutch made themselves. masters of the whole islam, In this position 
they found it necessary to take action egainst the Chinese pirates, In 1626 the lemler of 
these was one Chin-chi-lung who collected a large fieet and made himself master of the 
seas. When trapped and killed by the Chinese authorities in 1646, he was succeeded hy 

one Chin-ching-kung, known to the Europeans by the Portuguese version of his nume viz 
Uoxinga, He had heen a tailor atTaywan in Dutch employ and had heen baptized under the 
name of Nicholas Gaspard, but dissatisfied with his treatment by the Dutch, he turned 
pirate. Finding that he could not establish himself in China iteelf and full of animosity: 
against the Duteh, he formed the project of seizing the Island of Formosa, This 
he sneceeded in doing in the year 1661. How he did so is told by Gautier van Schouten 
who was in the Dutch East Indies at the time Coxinga behaved with especial ornelty 
to the native converts and to the Dutch pastors, but such cruelty was characteristi 
of the Chinese pirates. It was exhibited as fiercely against their own countrymen as 
against foreigners, and, it is only fair to say, met with equally लफट] reprisals, 














During aod after the Tartar invasion, pillaging and piracy, disorders on land and Baty 
continued incessantly throughout China, as there were always two factions at war with 
each other. At last the remainder of the party which had been defeated on land betook 
itself to sea under the command of a famous pirate named Chinchilung or Yquion. He soon 
found himself master of a great fleet,and at the head of several valiant corsairs, that is, if 
corgairs deserve that the quality of valour should be ascribed to them | 

= Mandelalo (क. -87) mays पिः some 1,200 of the प कता ए were blown into the air aes 

“ The prisoners were ultimately released on payment of ransom and arrived safely at Surat, 


ॐ This was the port of exchanges hetwaen Japan and Chins ow; g to the prohibition of a 
intercoures, Mandelalo, p.165, ~- 1 ५. व्य 
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This fleet having engaged sometimes in piracy, sometimes in trade or private affars, 
all together or in parts as occasion required, the forces of Chinchilung increased to euch an 
extent that he quickly got together 30M) vessels. This formidable power filling him with 
audacity he formed the design of seizing the Empire but the Tartars, more cunning than 
he, having enticed him ashore with the greater part of bis men, defeated and took him 
prisoner and sent him to Pekin, where they put him to death by poison 

Coxinga, who had been his lieutenant and second in command, took his place, though 
he came originally from the very dregs of the people, having been = tailor at 'laiovan {an 
Island on the 5.E. coast of Formosa | where the Sieur Putman {Hans Putmans] had em- 
ployed him as auch. Later he turned pirate and, having pulled off some considerable coups, 
acquired a high reputation which placed him in the position which he now occupied 

He hated our nation, which had often interfered with his piratical undertskings and 
yiven him some sufficiently important checks, for which he was looking out for an opportu- 
nity of revenge. Aocordingly he equipped some hundreds of junks, some of which mounted 
forty guns and all were well manned and carried a number of soldiers. With this force ho 
lett the coast. of Chins in order to land at ‘laiovan, 

In Formosa there had occurred several portents of this misfortuoc. In ihe month of 
January, 1661 there took place « furious earthquake which caused all the mountains in the 
island to crumble amd threw down thirty-one housesat Taiovan. The thick walls of Fort 
Zeclandia were cracked in several places and in others had fallen down. [Three vessels in the 
harbour were, tossed about in an extraordinary manner. ‘lhe waves of the sea were rained 
to such » height that they looked like mountains and it appeared ag if they would over- 
whelm the island. These tremors could be felt six weeks later though always diminishing 
in force. It is true that they had often occurred before in Formosa, but never before hu 
they lasted so long or been = violent. 

Qn the 15th April, 1661 at midnight terrible noises were heard on one of the bastions of 
Fort Zeelandia, named Middelburg, which waked up मा ज the soldiers who were asleep 
Every one rushed to his arms and then towards the place from which the noises came; but 
look as they might, nothing could be seen. This incident caused extraordinary SUP ise. 

There were three vessels at anchor in the Roads of Baxamboi, which, an hour before 
daylight, were seen from, the land to be on fire and in flames which burst out again and again 
as if > cannon were being fired, but no reports were heard, On the other hand those who 
were on board saw the same take place in Fort Zeelandia. At daylight all these 
phenomens disappeared 

On the 29th April about mid-iay there was seen, in front of the new works, a man who 
rose up three times out of the water and for the third time disappearimyg was seen no more. 
About mid-day beneath the Holland bastion there was seen a Siren with long blond locks 
of hair, who also showed himself three times. There were also several other portenta which 
are thought to have been messengers of the approaching misfortune 

On the morning of the 30th April, us a great fog, which hid the horizon, began to clear 
one saw from Fort Zeelandia that the sea was covered with vessels, a forest of masts 
This great force was divided into three squadrons. The first, passing in front of Fort 
Zeelandia, cast anchor three leagues to the south. The second went north to the pass of 

Lagimoi which lies between Formosa and the long and narrow bank of Baxamboi, ‘lh. 
third remained in the same place in which the whole fleet had been first seen, about ॐ 
cannon-shot from the Dutch vessels in the Roads 
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| sides, committing all sorts of hostilities, 










Seon after, the troops being landed spread on all त | 
as well against the Chinese themselves and the Islanders as against the Dutch, and putting 
everything to fire and sword. “Four hundred men, who had been sent to reinforce the garri- 
son of Zijkam (Sakkam], being overtaken and defeated by the enemy, some of those who 
were not Killed got into the Fort and others by swimming got back to Fort Zeelandia. | 

The enemy, laying siege to Fort Zijkam, cut off the watersupply and battered the Fort, 
which at first was valiantly defended, but the besieged, soon losing courage on account of 
the smallness of their forces and the want of provisions and water surrendered at discretion — 
on the 4th of May. The treatment given them was what might be expected from brutal 
and inhuman people who made them suffer all that one can in the most cruel captivity, ` 

However as soon as the fleet was seen, Captain Thomas Pedel, sallying from Fort 
4eelamlia with some men, erected three batteries in the outskirts to command the shore. 
having caught him with his tutor whom they hed murdered, This gellant gentleman, 
wild with grief, begged of the Governor Sieur Coyet [Frederik Coyett) for permission 
to take two companies to look for the assassins Having obtained it he marched along 
the shore supported by some little vessels which hugged the coast and had smal! guns. 

The Chinese, seeing him coming, sent against him a whole army in order of battle, and 
after a short cannonade an engagement took place. The enemy came from all sides, the 
ground being covered by them, uttering furious cries and fleshing their daggers and long 
swords. Pedel defended himself valiantly and made 8 great slaughter, but at last, over- 
whelmed by the prodigious number of his assfilants, he and most of his people were killed 
The remainder of the two hundred men whom he had commanded 
than eighty, threw themselves into the water and by the 
swimming got back into the fort, 


During this fight on land the three ships Hector, Gravélande and Marie were, according 
to the orders they had received, fighting at sea. But the powder on the Hector catchin ३ 
fre and blowing ber up with more than 100 men, of whom 
found themselves too weak to continue the fight and withdrew under the cannon of the Fort. 
Moreover our people obtained no assistance from either the Islanders or the Chinese 
who had settled on the island, most of them having taken fright and fled and the remainder 
unable to resist so great a force, submitted. z 

The enemy meeting with no resistance in the island penetrated everywhere and ५5" 
all the little forts in it, putting to the sword everyone they found in arms, and even free women, 
slaves and children. They spared no one, neither priests nor officers, neither old | 
nor people of rank. Next Coxinga laid siege to Zeelandia and 
it, sent in a pastor, named Antoine Hambroek or Hambrouc, who had been made prisons छ = 
to tell the Governor that if he would surrender he should have good quarter. but thas a, 
case of refusal he would not spare even the infants at the breast nor the prisoners he had 
taken or should take in the future. | | 

Neither the on any other Person amongst the besieged was inclined to listen 
to the deceitful offers of the enemy, and Pastor Hambrouc, who had left his wile sad sai 
of his children in their hands, could not make up his mind to abandon them. Wes nana 
last farewell to two of his daughters who were in the Fort, one of them ee man mms 
Sener OOM SES ONY, Hiagine how cruel and pehedie ao: such a parting. It was in 
fact a last adieu, for the Pastor and (418 | oe 





d and who were not more 
help of the little vessels or by” 
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decapitated, as wellas Pierre Mus [?Mazins], Pastor of Favorlang[Kelang], and Winshemins 
Pastor of Zijkam. Some of them saw their wives violated before their eves and then cut in 
pieces with swords. Other women after being violated were given to the Islanders as slaves. 
In short there was no barbarity or infamy which was not exercised on this occasion 

Governor Coyet, fearing that the two vessels which were left would be taken, sent 
the Gravelande to Kielang and the Marie to Batavia, where on its arrival the squadron 
mentioned above was fitted out [i.¢.. ten ships under Jacob Cacuw]. | 

The enemy having pressed our people so closely that they were forced to abandon the 
town, they retired in all haste into the Fort with their cannon and set on fire the houses 
which were nearest to it. But the Chinese, who followed them up closely, extinguished 
the fire and saved and plundered all they could, and immediately filled with earth and sand 
cavaljers with batteries upon them = threw a quantity of fireworks; battered the Fort 
from several sides, after the return of Pastor Hambrouc, and hoped to make a breach, but in 

On the contrary the besieged made > sortie and spiked the guns of the besiegers, They 
also made play with their mortars, and the Chinese, who hed never before seen anything 
like them, ran to the places where the grenades were falling and were wounded by them. 
One of their Mandarins or Colonels, having been accused of cowardice, had his head cut off. 

Herman Clenck [who had been sent to Taiovan as President and Commandant] having 
arrived at Taiovan and having unloaded a part of what he had with him was forced to go 
on to Japan.. The enemy, continuing their attacks, made two new batteries at Baxamboi, 
whither up till then the besieged had heen able to go to bury their dead, and in this way 
the Fort was battered on all sides. 

On the 9th August twelve Dutch vessels appeared and this great reinforcement made 
our people hope that the Chinese would raise the siege. They were the ships which General 
Caeuw brought from Batavia, But it is in vain that men count upon their own forces if it 
(1०९8 not please God to bless their designs. Scarcely had this agreeable sight struck the eyes 
of the besieged ; scarcely had the twelve ships cast anchor when there arose a terrible, 
tempest, which obliged them to cut their cables and Fun out to sea, where the ships were 
carried to such a distance that the besieged lost all hope of anything like speedy succonr, 
besides which a flyhoat named the Urck having grounded, feil into the hands of the 
Chinese, who by this means got full information of the condition and forces of the equadron. 

At length the other vessels returned and disembarked men and provisions. Five of 
them posted themselves in the harbour behind the town, in order to enfilade the streets. 
But the entrenchments had heen so well made that instead of annoying the enemy, our 
vessels were 80 troubled by their batteries that they were forced to retire, In carrying out 
this man@uvre the Kowekerke also grounded and immediately afterwards was set on fire 
by the fireworks of the Chinese. The whole poop blew up. Some of the crew were out 
to pieces and others, still living, were thrown into the flames which burst f from the vessel]. 
Others were drowned and very few indeed were saved. 

Next a small flyboat named the Koertehoef ran aground, but the greatest part of the 
crew were 80 fortunate as to escape by swimming. Only the Master and a few of his men, 
who had jumped into > boat, were drowned by its capsizing 








However the Commandant of our squadron having armed some sloops and supplied 
them with a quantity of fireworks, they were sent against the Chinese junks to try to burn 
them. But the number of the junks was so great and they were so well handled that they 
surrounded the sloops, took one of them and also two boats and made their crews prisoners, 
Further the Chinese, holding in their hands great pieces of saileloth, in which they caught 
the grenades, immediately threw them back into our ships where they fell wounding our 
people, who were ‘forced to retire with the loss of three hundred and eighty men, not 
counting the wounded. The enemy cut off the noses, the ears and the privy parts of the 
dead who remained in their hands and threw them into the sea with shouts of derision. 

Aftersomanydisgraces it is not surprising that the besieged lost courage, Heaven, the 
Elements, the Air, the Winds, the Currents, the Earth, all declared against them, all favoured 
their enemies, Up to this time the besieged had been able to communicate freely with the 
ships. The enemy now tried to prevent this. To frustrate their design the Governor caused 
« small woolen redoubt to be erected, which by its fire caused great annoyance to those 
of them who wished to establish themselves between the Fort and the ships. Besides this 
the besieged turned one of their vessels into # fireship without anything appearing outside 
to show what they had done. The Chinese advancing to fight and take it, the Dutch 
«sbandoned it and fled ina pretended panic. When the enemy had carried it off it blew up 
in the middle of their junks and destroyed a great number of their people the otber 
hand their canron pierced through and broke down the redoubt in several places 

The besieged might still have maintained themselves abd forced the Chinese to raise 
the siege, if a treacherous sergeant, named Hons Jurgen, {Radis] with e others whom 
he had debauched, had not desertec and reported to the enemy the condition of the place 
Three Dutch ships which had gone to the Pescadores to try to get cattle and fish for the sick, 
were cut off by the enemy and the greater part of their crews killed, Ten of them, whom 
they caught in the water or on the shore, had their noses and ears and right hands cut off 
«nd fastened round their necks, in which condition they were scat back as a final insult to 
our Nation. : 

Whilst these things were happening, the yacht Gravelande went to Quelang and took 
up the Factor Nicolas Losnius, Marc Masius Pastor and three married Dutch ladies, fifteen 
ithabitants of that place, sixteen children, twenty eight slaves, &c., in all 170 Persons, as 
the place was defenceless and exposed to the insults of the Chinese. All these people were 
carried to Japan and landed in the little island of Diana [ Deshima]. 

The Dutch ladies were regarded by the Japanese with extreme curiosity for they had 
uever seen any before, and they treated them very civilly, In the end they were brought 
to Batavia, whence the widow of the Sieur N. Leeniua, who had married again, had returned 
to Holland, 

Admiral (कपा, with five of his ships, wentto Chins, to obtain help from the Tartars._ 
But » fresh tempest having again dispersed his little squadron, he, with three of his vessels, 
was thrown on the coast of Siam, whence he sent them back to Batavia. The two others 
returned to Taiovan without having been able to get any help. 

The Chinese having continuously battered the redoubt and fired more than seventeen 
hundred shots at it, the besieged were forced to abandon it, The enemy, taking posession 
of it, one hundred of them were blown into the air in consequence of alighted match which 
had been left close to the powder. But the Chinese immediately raised a cavalier in the 
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same place, put some thirty-six pounder guns in it, and having made a breach prepared to 
give an assault. : 
The Fort was by no means in condition to stand an assault successfully, Dropey 
dysentery and scurvy were rife and had carried off a large number of people. The churches 
were full of sick as also the warehouses ; since the beginning of the siege we had lost. more 








than sixteen hundred men, and in fact the only choice was to perish or capitulate. Thomas 
van Yperen and David Harthouwer went to the enemy's camp, who sent two hostages into 


the place, and an agreement was come to on the following conditions, tiz., ‘That all 
the Chinese with all,the goods and silver in it, which amounted to some tons of gold [१] and 
also the cannon of which there were forty pieces. That the besieged, to the number of 
about nine hundred men, well and sick, should march out with arms in their hands and 
On these conditions the Fort was surrendered after a general discharge of the cannon, 
„क sd * eo # * 

The arms tised by the Chinese are great swords with long handles which they can use 
either as spears or soythes. They have bows, arrows and long javelins with white 
streamers, They carry large ensigns, both pendants and standards, on which are painted 
monsters, heads of devils and the figures of dragons ५ 

They have armour covering them from the head to the knee and a helmet on the head 
reaching down to the shoulders, with no openirgs in it except for the mouth and the eyce 
On the top of the helmet is 4 sharp spike which they use very skilfully for wounding their 
enemy and throwing him down. Their armour is composed of an infinity of plates like 
scales, and they wear two or three of them, one over the other, which hang down and flap 
against their thighs and will resist musquet shots. Thus clad they look more like devils 
good order in war and in all military operations, and a thousand musquet shots will not 
make them give ground. At the head of each company there is generally an officer on hurse- 
back, two others on the flanks and one in the rear, well armed and carrying their ewords 
drawn with which they out down-any one whom they see giving way.” - 

[ Voyage de Gawlier van Schowlen aux Indes Orientales, 1658-1665, Vol. 1, 7. 2] 
* | । 
DEATH OF JOHN PETTIT, 1684. = = | 

The coasts of Cutch (Kachh) and Gujarit, or, speaking roughly, the north-western coast 
of India from Karachi to Surat, were inhabited from time immemorial by pirates, each new 
wave of settlers, including recruits from the local Rajpits, taking up the local tradition, 
and continuing their operations until finally suppressed by the British in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Warious names were applied to different sections of these pirates, 
but, in general, they were referred to by Europeans as Sanganians or Sangadians, 

On my reference to Sir Richard Temple as to the origin of this term he writes -—~ 

“The Sanganian pirates of the coasts of Sindh, Kachh and Kathiiwar, especially of 
Kachh, were so famous among Europeans in the 17th century that vilby’s Atlas (1670) 
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` "^ From your quotations regarding them, they were known as Sanganians, Sangadians, 
Singaneys, Singanias, representing vernacular forms, such as Sangani, Sangedi, Singani, 
Singsnia. All these forms are descriptive adjectives and clearly relate to the name of a tribe 
inhabiting ploces in Sindh, Kachh and Kathidwir, Other European spellings of the name 
are Sanchanians and Sangaries, Tie 

“ Sanghir, Sangar, Singhar (Changir in the Panjib) is the name of 9 tribe widely spread 
in places over Upper India from Sindh to Bengal, Thero are also Sanghir or Sengar 
Kajpits. The tribe has been settled in India for ९ very long time, and was found in 
Sindh az Sangimera (Tangimera) by the Arabs in the Sth century a.p., and by Alexander's 
Greeks (4th century 8.0.) about the Indus delta of the period as Sangade, Sangarf (Bombay 
(razelteer, Vol. XIII, Pt. II (Thana), pp. 713-14, footnote). 

“They came into Kachh from Sindh with the Samés splitting into four divisions of 
Rajpats, and were joined by other Rajpiits (Chavara, Chaihuriin). Some became 
Muhammadans, or perhaps emigrated ss such (Indian Antiquay ; Vol. V, pp. 167-174 ; 
Sberring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. Il, p. 246), 

“It may be assumed therefore that the Sanganians were originally very early 
emigrants into India through Sindh, settling down eventually as Rajpiits in numerous places, 
and in some instances as ‘low castes’, like many other tribes, Those on the coasts took to 
piracy, doubtless o long time ago, and attracted recruits from adventurous men‘ of RAjpdi 
origin. Their stronghold originally was at Kachhigad, five miles above Dwirka, and 
subsequently at Bet (Shankhodir) in Kachh - the Beyt of the Maps and of the imperial 
Gazetizer, and the Bate of the older spelling, formerly known to Europeans as Sanganiat, 
Singania, from its association with the Sanganians (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. V, 
(Cutch), pp. 95, 96)." 

Of these people Alexander Hamilton (A New Account of the East Indies, I, 132-33) 
says :—" Their seaport is called Baet, very commodious and secure. They admit of no 
trade but practise piracy, ‘They give protection to all criminals who deserve punishment 
from the hand of justice . .. They, being confident of their numbers, strive to board all 
ships they can come at by sailing. Before they engage in fight they drink Bang, which is 
male of ® seed like hempseed that has an intoxicating quality and whilst it affects the head 
they are meres They wear long hair and when they let that hang loose they'll give no 
quarter.” । 

Such were the pirates into whose bands fell Mr. John Pettit, a Member of the Bombay 
Council, who, having quarrelled with Sir John Child, the President, bought 9 ship, the George, 
in which he went trading to the Persian Gulf, It will he seen that, in spite of the defence, 
which caused the pirates serious losses, these Sanganians preferred ransom to revenge, and 
then, having landed their prisoners, were so callous to their sufferings and careless of their 
own interests that they allowed the ransom to alip out of their hands, whilst they haggled 
about its amount, for the want of a little attention, 
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20th day of October [1684] designed for Suratt. Upon the 28th day wee were sett upon Uy 
Sanganyan pytatts, the one a shipp, the other a very large grabb,"4 which wee engaged 
for about foure houres, but at length, wee having destroyed many of them, they left. our shipp 
wee sustaining noe damage but the loss of one Englishman.’ But it pleased God that a 
very sad accident happened, for our powdertook fyre and the Quarter-Deck was blown up, 
which falling downe, part of it broake Mr, Pettit's head and bruised his right shoulder very 
much and had undoubtedly prest him todesth, but that the timber was supported by a great 
gunn, by which Mr. Pettit stood, as also he was most lamentably burnt with the powder on 
the left side of his face and neck and left legg and foot, which was a greattorment to him, 
but with much adoo hee gott out with seaven more Englishmen, myself being one. Butt 
the shipp falling on fyre and having noe hopes to quench itt, wee betook ourselves to our 
boates. But the Mate, one Mr. Samuel Harris, gott into the Pinnis with three more 
Englishmen and most unworthily rann away with her and left us, by reason of which wee 
were forst to gett into the long boate, which had neither saile nor oares, by reason of which 
wee became aprey tothe Enemye, who, seeing our distress, turned head upon us and took 
us prisoners ; and as soone as wee came aboard of them they stript Mr, Pettit of his uper 
garment onely, which was a great favour, none else experiencing the same, after which hee 
was put asterne of their grabb in our boate, where wee continued about three houres, at 
the end of which time they took Mr, Pettit and myself aboard, leaving the other two in the 
boate, towing astearne all night with nothing for their covering but their/shirts and those 
almost burnt off their backes, by means of which, it being very could in the night and their 
burnes almost intollerable, the one dyed the next day, the ether two dayes after 
For Mr. Pettit’s entertainment, it was as followeth ; As soove a8 wee entered wee were 
put downe into their cookroome where wee were forst to sett almost one upon another, there 
being seaven lasscarrs with us, and could take noe rest, In the morning wee understood 
the pyratts held a consultation what to do with us, and at length itt was determined that 
Mr, Pettit, myself and two Christian lasscarrs should bee put into the pro [ ३ prow or native 
boat socalled] and there to have our throats cutt and eo heaved overboard, Accordingly 
wee were put there. Over the head the sea which came washing us [sic], which was much 
troublesome to Mr. Pettit’s legg. .Here wee continued about three houres, but Mr. Pettit, 
being very uneasy, sent for one of the officers and desired a better place and hee would 
reward him with five rupees, which as soone as they f there was money coming they 
granted, which I believe was one cause of our pregervation, for after that wee understood 
they examined the Moore lasscarrs very strictly what itt was, and by two Banyans who 
was with us they understood the certainty of what hee (Mr. Pettit) was; so from thence 
wee were removed into their Kernoe [ ३ canoes or boat] upon deck among their sailes, where 
wee bad not continued but a very short time when the soulders upon deck began to hee 
outrageous and were about to cut us in pieces, but the officers stopt them, upon which 
Mr. Pettit proffered five rupees more for another place to lye in, which they granted 
likewise and removed us to the Quarter-Deck, where wee had a Topgallant saile allowed 
us for a bed and covering ; but the next morning the Pylate of the shipp would not suffer 
us to continue there any longer, upon which Mr. Pettit promised him fifty rupees more for 
a good lodging where hee might be settled, which they granted also, but did not perform 
expectacon, for wee were put down into their hold upon the rock stones which was all 


न Mahr. gurab, from Ar. ghorab, a galley. See Yule, Hobvon-Jobeon, s.v. Grab.—Ep 
# He does not include those killed when the ship was blown up after the pirates bad been repulsed. 
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their Ballis [ballast] and there wee were forst to lye all the terme of the voyage, itt being 
tenn dayes (which was very hard), in all which time Mr. Pettit never went to stool, which 
did much disorder him and putt him into a feaver and could gett neither Doctor nor 
Cururgion to give him help but a poor silly Barber, who bronght > little white oyntment, 
which I cannot tell whether itt did him good or hurt. 
carryed out in the Topgallant saile by forse of men, and when on shore was carryed up to 
their towne in > cart, The place being called Ramra, 28 as soone as wee came to their 
towne wee were called before their Roger [RAji] or King and examined where hee was, 
very sivilly treated, and they bid him (Mr. Pettit] feare nothing, for hee should sustaine 
noe damage but should have what hee desired. But all hee could gett was a little rise and 
butter, save a great deel of Cow-milk and butter-milk, and the which I believe did him 
harme, but hee could not be disswaded from itt: alsoe hee was brought to soe low a 
eondicon by reason of his burnes as hee could not turne his legg up on his body but as I 
turned itt for him, neither could hee make water or goe to stoole but as I turned him and 
held a peece of potsherds to him to ease himselfe, yet notwithstanding, hee had noe feare 
nor apprehencon of any danger but seemed to bee very chearly, I endeavoring to promote 
ltt what I could | 

At length the Roger sent to him about his ransume and demaunded a lack of rupecs, 
but at last fell to ten thousand which hee granted, but the next day they went back of 
their words and would have five thousand more, which too much troubled him, hee telling 
me hee would willingly give itt but was afraid if hee should condescend they would stand 
off againe, and soe hee should never know when hee had done. 

The night after, wee having been ashoare seaven dayes, I heard him talke idly [deli- 
tiously]. In the morning hee was pretty well but I was afraid of him. askt him if hee had any 
words to. send to Suratt, Hee answered Noe. Then I askt him if hee had made his will 
Hee mee Is [Yes], soe I would trouble him noe more at that time, hee being inclinable 


worse 6nd worse, sent to the Roger to acquaint 
him that hee was in a very bad condicon and if hee had noe Doctor i 





near as ¶ can remember is the whole of this sad Axydent cor १ 7 Mr Pettit ल = 
affirme to be the truth, Witnesse my hand?? ˆ => he ever Hine 0 


Jany. the 20th. 1684-5. Ben Oxnonovan. [India Office Records, 0.0. No. 5304.] 
‘ue account given by the Mate, Samuel Harris, is as follows | 


October the 29th, 1684, At eleven in the 
they boarded us with four or five hundred m 


forenoon engaged with the Singaneys, where 
यि in the afternocn, then continuing till three in the afternoon, then 
# According te thisesnrc nnd ०१ Boyt, on the Gujarit Cosa. | 

= According to this secount, Hamilton’s statement (I. 198, 202) that Pettit died after six months 
captivity, owing to Sir John Child's refusal to slow lum to be ransomed, is quite inaccurate. 
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they finding us to be too bot for them, put off and fell astern then we firing off musketts 
out of the Great Cabin windows, the powder room scuttle being open, blew our ship up 
and killed our commander Thomas Matthews and [the] gunner, four Englishmen more, 
five lascars and two Portuguese women outright. Then tke fire being so fierce we was 
forced to take to our boats. Mr. John Pettit, Mr. Oxenbon [or Oxborough], six lascars, 
one Banyan in the longbost, Samuel Harris and the Boatswaine,two Englishmen more 
one Portuguese merchant, fifteen wounded lascars, took to the Pinnace leaving some 
twenty or twenty-five soula on board the ship alive. The longboat having no oars in her 
was taken up by the Singaneys, but we got ashore the next morning at Tarrapore ['Tarapur 
Cambay] where one Englishman dyed of his wounds and five lascars. 

Damages received by him [३.६., from the enemy], lost our head [fore-part, hows) and 
bowspritt, one man killed His damage was unknown, but upon our deck we had forty or 
fifty of his men dead and as many more swam by the board crying for help. This 
from me 

SaMvEL Hanns. [ India Office Records, 0. C. No. 5233. ] 
(To be continued.) 





SECOND NOTE ON THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA. 
Br 2. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., Pa.D. ; CALCUTTA. 

Ix my previous note! on the edition of the above inscription by Messra. K. P. Jayaswal 
of the inscription. Since then a new impression of the inscription has been taken by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, and his revised readings and notes have been published in JBORS 
December 1918.7 It is gratifying to note that the learned scholar has now given up the 
reading pinailariya-saphivasasale which was looked upon as the key-stone of the date of the 
inscription, but which, asT contended in my note, was altogether untenable. Unfortunately, 
however, the new reading proposed is equally, or rather still more, unsatisfactory. It runs 
as follows :— aiarniya-sata-sahasehs Muriya bila". As no facsimile is given along with 
the revised reading, we can only take help of that which was first published. Now, unless 
this is looked upon as an absolute forgery, we fail to understand how the new reading can 
be evolved at all. Any one who looks at the estampage can easily satisfy himeelf that the 
letters can by no means be construed as satasahaschi. The editor remarks :—“ I examined 
the passage for several successive days, and so did Mr. Panday along with me. We both 
came to the definite conclusion that the text is as given above We had three fresh 
impressions taken and they all confirmed the above readings. I can with absolute 
confidence say that the former readings were wrong.™ It is indeed unfortunate that the 
editor did not see his way to publish this new impression, but until that is done, it is 
legitimate to hold that the new reading proposed by him is sufficiently doubtful. The 
reader is indeed puzzled, when he finds that the same letters are read, with equally absolute 
confidence, once as sa¢hivasasale rdja and at another time as sata sahasehi 

While first editing the inscription, Mr. Jayaswal rejected the theory that the 
expression beginning with choyatha aga satika, in line 16, denoted any date, even when 

















1 Ind, Ant, 1918, p. 223 
2 To be dencted henceforth by Roman numeral IJ, the Journal for December 1917 in which the 


0 च्छ article was published being denoted by Roman numera 1. = 1, p 3h, 
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taken along with the preceding words which were interpreted as year 165 of the ` 


time of king Muriya.t He now takes the very expression as the principal phrase ` 
recording the date by itself, and translates the whole sentence as follows -—“ He (the ` 
king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, and being of an interval of sixtyfour with 
a century.” = It isa yery unusual way of expressing dates, to say the least of it, even if we 
however, grounds of doubt in both these respects. With the facsimile before us it ia diffioult — 
to read + in place of bile and vochAitanen instead of vochhistne, while the proposed — 
interpretation of vochhiimes and updddyati is certainly not such as carries immediate 
important portion of the record are made accessible to the public. In the meantime we 
are bound to maintain that no case has as yet been made for those who look upon line 16 of ` 
this inscription as containing any reference to a date,“ i hi | 


Much has been made of the expression tatiye kalniga-rdjavase purisatyuge’ in |. 2-3. 
Mr. Jayaswal has taken this to refer to the “ third dynasty of Kalinga " and proceeded 
to discuss the two dynasties that preceded the one to which Kharavela belonged. In his 
opinion the first dynasty occupied the throne of Kaliiga from the time of Mahibhirata 
war to its conquest by Nandivardhana, and the second, during the interval between the fal] 
of the Nandas and the conquest of the country by the emperor 06010 ; the Cheta dynasty to 
which Khiravela belonged and which reasserted the independence of Kaliiga being of course 
the third. According to Mr. Jayaswal“ the inscription thus indirectly confirms the Purinas, 
which indicate that the Aryan rule in Kalinga had come down for some 1300 years.” 8 

1 am not prepared to concede that the expression certainly means “ third dynasty of 
Kalinga,” The simple meaning seems to be “ the third generation (yuga)? of the Kaliiga 
kings in the male line.” This seems very suitable when taken along with the context. For 
Kharavela who would thus belong to the third generation of Kalifiga kings, was a young 
contemporary of king Sitakaroi, who has been generally identified with the first Andhra 
king of the name and who was the third king of that royal family. It may be assumed 
that when the disruption of the Maurya empire began, both the Kaliiigas and the Andhras 
seized the opportunity and declared their independence, and the one event followed closely 
upon the other, Although Satakarni did not probably belong to the third generation, his 
long reign must be presumed to have covered the period for the third generation, 

But, even assuming that the expression really means “ the third dynasty of Kalinga,” 
there is no reason to connect the first dynasty with that described in Mahabhirata, The 
Nandas and the Mauryas had conquered Kalinga and they might be looked upon respectively 
as the first and second dynasties. The objection that they were conquerors from the north 
does not carry any weight in view of the presumption made by Mr. Jayaswal that the Cheta 
dynasty too came from the north. It may be pointed ont in this connection that it ig 

















‘I, p. 450. 5 11, pp. 394-05, 
€ Mr. KR. Chanda also arrives at the same conclusion afters prolonged discussion, Memoirs ofthe 
Arch, Sur. of Tridia, Vol. 1, p. 8, | . | 


? Mr, Jayaswal ndw readsit as tou 1111 7 374} but there is no trace of any anuerdrain the publishea 


facsimile, 
8 1, p. 436, 


० Mr. Jayoswal himeelf offers this meaning of yupga (1, ह, 437), 
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extremely unusual for a king to refer to, far less to number, the dynasties that preceded his 
own and I do not believe there is another instance in Indian Epigraphy. The interpreta. 
tion assigned by Mr. Jayaswal to the expression is therefore Jess probable even on general 
| ids, whereasit ts extremely unsafe to look upon it even as an indirect confirmation of 
the Pauranic statement that the Aryan rule in Kaliiga had come down for some 1300 years. 














From some expression in line 4, Mr Jayaswal has come to the conclusion that, according 
to the official estimate, the population of Kaliiga numbered thirty-five hundred thousand,10 
He has read the expression as panatisdhi sala-sahasehi pakatiyo cha raajayali.11 Now 
any one who looks at the estampage can satisfy himself that the third letter cannot be 4 
and that the fifth and the sixth letters cannot be respectively ha and sa. Besides, the 
second letter has a distinct हं mark on the left and most likely represents no. If the 
published facsimile is a faithful one, I have not the slightest doubt that the reading adopted 
by Mr. Jayaswal cannot be maintained. 





Mr. Jayaswal has traced the name of the contemporary king of Magadha in line 12. 
He first read the expression as “ Ma(ga)dhd cha Rajdna(si)Bahapati-mitraa pdde onidd payati”* 
and sought to identify king Bahapatimitra with the well-known king Byihaspati-mitra 
whose name appears in coins and inscriptions as Bahasgafi-mifa.12 In his revised reading 
he has given the name as Bahasatimita, thus removing the discrepancy between the 
two forms. He remarks:—‘ The rock decided that the name is spelt as Bahasali not 
Bahapati ` and further informs us that a cast was taken of the letters on Plaster of 
Paris. It is difficult to understand, why, in this case as well as in the all-important 
expression containing the date, the editor did not think it necessary to give the benefit 
of his personal examination of the rock to the public in the shape of improved facsimiles, 
He ought to have considered that expressions containing such important historical informa- 
tion must be placed above all doubts and cannot be accepted merely on the authority 
of any scholar, however great. I do not mean any disrespect to Mr. J ayaswal or cast any 
doubt upon his scholarship, but I am bound, in all fairness, to confess, that the facsimile 
which was published with his original article does not seem to me to lend any weight to his view 
After 8 close and careful inspection of the letters I am of opinion that the reading adopted 
by Mr. Jayaswal is mostly conjectural. The first two letters are hopelessly indistinct, and 
the portion that remains of the third letter does not make it likely that it represents dha. 
As regards the six letters which have been read as F timitra™, the second letter 
seema to have a clear छ sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters look like yh 
ॐत ॐ. I would propose the tentative reading bahu pasdsitan which gives good sense. I do 
not of course deny that the reading Bahasatimitar: might, after all, be proved to be correct 
but so long as it is not supported by a clear impression of the inscription, all conjectures 
about the relation of king Khfravela and Bahasatimitra must be altogether given up. 

The arguments by which Mr. Jayaswal has sought to itkentify Brihaspatimitra and 
Pushyamitra 14 seem to me more ingenious than convincing. But after what has been said 
above the topic need not be discussed in this connection 
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connection that, “a careful chronicle had been kept in Orissa. . . . Their record could go. 
back 1300 years."'* He reads the expression as “ nekdsayati j janapadabhdvanaah cha terasa-— 
vasa-sata-K etubhada-titamara-deha-saghdiaw.”” But the letter which has been read 85 ra 
in ferasa-vasi-sate has a distinct hook on its upper left, and although the lower loop is a 
ghdtah”. Tt may be translated as follows :—“ Expels the thirteen hundred Khasas 15 who 
were a cause of anxiety to the whole community and who injured the body of the 
ascetics , . .” But even if Mr Jayaswal's reading be accepted, his conclusions about 
Ketubhadra and the chronicle of Orissa reaching back thirteen hundred years seem to reat 
on too slender a hypothesis to be taken seriously. Regarding the expression terasa-vasa sala 
Mr. Jayaswal remarks :—"“ It may be said that terasa-vasasata may mean 113 years also. 
But we have another such expression in the inscription fi-vasa-safa which, as has been 
shown, can only mean 300 and not 103 years... That being co we must take the similar ` 
expression ferasa-pasa-sata in the same way, १.६. tomean 1300and not 113." 17 Mr, Jayaswal 
evidently forgets that a few pages later he explained another similar expression viz. safhi- 
rasa-sate as 160 and not 6,000. e 

Then, as regards Ketubhadra or ‘‘ His Highness Ketu” Mr. Jayaswal remarks that 
‘the age given forhim in the inscription—thirteen centuries before Khfravela’s time 
(1300 ।- 10 == 14040 B.c.)—takes us to men who lived about the date of Mahabharata war as 
given by the Puranas (1424-n.c.)". This naturally led him to look into Mahabharata and 
there he found, to his agreeable surprise, that " ' Ketumin commanded the army of Kalinga in 

the great war as Commander-in-chief of the Kalinga forces. He was the eldest son of the 
king of Kalinga. He fought a great hattle against Bhima and had a heroic end on the 
battlefield.” 14 

This 13 ॐ serious error on the part of Mr, Jayaswal, The chapter 54 of Bhishmaparvan, 
to which he gives reference, clearly shows that the king of Kaliiga named Srutayu actually 
commanded his forces in the battlefield and was killed by Bhima, that his son = who fought 
a great battle against Bhima and had a heroic end " was named “akradeva, and that Ketuman 
was the name of a Nishida chief who fought on the side of Duryodhana along with. 
the Raliiga chicf and met his end on the same day. The following verses, among others, 
from chapter 54 of Bhishmaparvan leave no doubt on the above points :— 

“Tatal, Sratayul samkruddho rajrii Ketumati saha | 
Asasida rane Bhimatm vyidhinikeshu Chedishu ` (6) 
Kaliingas=tu (ल्वी putras: ch-asya mahirathah | (18) 
Sakradeva iti khvito jaghnatuh Pandavam daraih” | (19) 

(Cf. also verses 24, 72, 75, 77). 

Thus Ketumin was not only not a king or evena 
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| prince of Kaliiga but wasia Nishida by 
caste (vs. 5 and 7) and his forces are clearly distinguished from the Kaliiga army. It is 

a matter of surprise how, inspite of all these detailed descriptions, Mr Jayaswal | oul Ja 

have made Ketumiin a Kaliiga hero and the son of a Kaliiga king !! | 


After all I do not find that much 


real progress has been made in the elucidation of the 
record beyond what was done 


by former scholars with the help of Pandit $i the help ct Pandit Bhagswanlal’s 





15 I, p. 4368, 
॥8 The AAasas ore mentioned along with the Drdvidas 

Kioee may therefore be suppoeed to have lived in the sout 
4 1, p. 438. 


inthe Manu-SahitA (Ch. ऋ, v. 22). The 
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eye-copy, although two reputed scholars, with adequate equipments, have since visited 
the cave in order to make a scientific study of the inscription. Reliable historical informa- 
tion which they have been able to glean out of the record does not make any substantial 

addition to what we already knew about it, and this is a great disappointment to those who. 
like myself, built high hopes on a scientific study of the inscription. The result is no doubt to 
be sincerely deplored, but one cannot help thinking that it is mainly due to the decaying state 
of the cave which no longer admits of & sure interpretation of the record, but gives wide 
scope to guesses and conjectures. It is difficult to give any other explanation of the seriou. 
differences which pervade the two separate editions of the text, although both are based 
upon facsimiles prepared by approved scientific process, and aided by the personal 
experience of two distinguished scholars. The difficulty is, that we are asked to take on 
trust many things which do not appear clearly upon the estampage: but, in view of the 
differences between the two editions we may be excused if we refuse to concede this demand 
Whether this state of things will ever be improved admits of doubt, but, in the meanwhile, 
follow from the impression which we actually possess. 

In the July-October number of JRAS., 1918, Dr. V. A. Smith contributed a short 
note on the Hathigumphi inscription of Kharavela, in order, 83 he gays, to give wide 
publicity to the learned paper on the above subject written by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in 
JBORS.,, Vol. 111, p. 425. Dr. V. A. Smith practically endorsed all the views put forward 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and did not even hesitate to give out as his opinion that the results 
achieved by Mr. Jayaswal were almost final.!9 A great deal of importance naturally attaches 
to what Dr. V. A. Smith says on a matter relating to the history of ancient India and this 
makes it incumbent upon those who hold different views about Mr. Jayaswal’s conclusions 
to test and analyse them a little more closely than would otherwise have been necessary. 
The second edition of the inscription with radical changesin the reading and the interpreta- 
tion of the record is the most emphatic retort to Dr. V. A. Smith’s views about the finality 
of the results achieved by Mr. Jayaswal. The above discussion is intended to demonstrate 
that the second edition of the inscription has as much or as little claim to be regarded as 
final as the first. 

THE INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS IN. TAMIL. 

So long ago es 1872, at p. 300ff, of Vol. 1. of the Indian Antiquary, Burnell called the 
attention of scholars to a passage in Kumdrila Bhatta’s Taniravdritika, a work composed 
towards the end of the VIIth century «.p., & passage notable inasmuch as it quotes sundry 
Dravidian words, In Vol. XLII of the Indian Antiquary (pp, 200, 201) Mr. P. 'T. Srinivas 
Iyengar has given > new and corrected reading of this interesting passage, of which it may be 
convenient to repeat the meaning here :— 

“Bo in Dravidian ete, language, in the case of words ending in consonants, we find that 
by inserted alterations, such as the addition of vowel terminations or feminine suffixes, we 
obtain words which bear a meaning in our owp speech. For example, from cor, ‘ bailed rice’, 
we get cora, ‘thief’, From atar, ‘toad’, we make alara, by saying: “‘ True, aa it is difficult 
to traverse [dustara], the road is alara or ‘impassable’,”’ So, again, the word --------- ~ ण oF “impassable ’.” So, again, the word pdp, ending ix ending in 

stion of date has been determined finally, and all the principal facta stated in 














and the inferences from the inscription ore placed beyond reasonable doubt.” JRAS., 1018, 
pe 544. 


i Extracted, with additions, from Mémoires de ba Sootdtd de Linguiatique iatique de Paris, Vol. XIX, faac, 2 
(1914, ए. 85 #.), translated by Mr. J, D. Anderson. | a 





the consonant p, signifies ‘a serpent’; but by adding the vowel a, wecan assert: “True, it 
is indeed ‘maleficent’ or pipa.’' Similarly the word mdl, which means ‘woman’ can be 
made into mdld, ‘a garland’, “ And that is true,’’ we remark, So also the word rair 
when it ends with r, signifies ‘the belly'. But pronounce it as vairi and reason as follows 
^“ Yes, in impelling ell famished mortels to crime, the belly infact acts as.an enemy, a vairi.’’ 
But though in the case of the Dravidian etc. language, we can mmioiate the words 
at will [to make sense], yet when it is a question of the Persian, barbarian, Greek, Roman 
and other such languages, we know not how toarrange them so asto arrive at any meaning 
whatever.”’ - 

From what speech, then, are taken the words cited by Kumarila १ The opinion gener- 
ally held is that we have here to do with Tamil, or rather chiefly with Tamil, as is sufficiently 
indicated by the use of the group-word Drdvidddi before the singular bhéwfydm, The 
implicitly accepted ground for thet opinion, which may be taken to be as valid now as ever it 
was, is that all the words cited by Kumérila are known to us in Tamil, If we must admit 
that the word mdi in the sense of * woman ' does not occur anywhere, it can nevertheless 
be interpreted, as Mr. Srinivas Iyengar has explained in his article, as being clumsily extracted 
from an authentic compound Tamil phrase. Strongest argument of all, two of these 
words atar and cor, are at present unknown anywhere except in Tamil. Finally, we have 
Caldwell's identification of the nouns Drdvida and Tamil, at pp. 8 to 10 of his Comparative 
Grammar of Dravidian Languages (3rd ed.), a matter to which T shall presently revert 
Subject to the result of possible further investigation of the use of the words in question, 
and especially afar and cor, in other Dravidian speeches, we can,I think already deduce 
some significant indications as to tre probable development of the Tamil language 
from this passage of Kumirila. ५ 

In the first place, Mr. Srinivas Tyenger (herein following Burnell) notes that three of 
the examples quoted by the Sanskrit writer are defective, inasmuch as the words ééru pémbu 
and vayirw have not the consonantal termination postulated by KumArila. But, with all 
due deference to Sir G. A. Grierson and Dr. Sten Konow (Vol. IV, Munda-Dravidian, p. 287 
of the Linguistic Survey ; cf. also Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, p. 126, n, 2), who 
think the assumption ® rash one, I venture to think that there is no reason to suppose that 
the existing vowel-endings are not quite modern. Indeed, the terminal vowel is often 
absent in colloquial Tamil at the present day, and normally disappears in compound words 
and in oblique cases of the noun. It should also be noted that, in passing from one 
Dravidian language to another, we find instances of this change. Take, for instance, the 
affix of the plural, which in Tamil is-gal (colloquial -ga), in Canarese -galu (colloquial -gol), 
in Tulu -kulw and in Telugu -lu. Take, again, the classical Tamil il, * house", expanded into 
-ile 98 the ending of the'locative case, which becomes in Telugu illu, and in Kui idu. So 
the Tamil fapefr (colloquial tanpi) ‘water’, becomes in Telugu nillw, : 

But the most ifiteresting inferences to be deduced from the form of the words quoted by 
sonants become sonants. This law is well known (see, for example, Caldwell, p. 1388.) and 
may be stated thus. As initials, the occlusive 4, f and p remain surds, asalso when they are 
(loubled between vowels. But they become sonants (and often even spirants) when they 
oceur singly between vowels, and are also sonants after nasals Similarly, as an initial s is 
often pronounced as¢, and always when it is doubled ; after # it always becomes j. (Note here 
the significant difference between Tami] wyiru and Canarese basir, ' belly’; cf. Caldwell, 
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p. 153, and Vinson, Manuel de la langue Tamoule, pp. 44, 4.5). The same rule applies to t 
and 7 (both included in the category of ‘strong’ letters as distinguished from ‘middle ' 
letters, ४.९. liquids, and ‘soft’ letters, i.e. nasals), save only that they do not occur as initials: 
hence, between vowels, we may get either jfand tt ordand 7. Itis a consequence of this 
law that such Sanskrit words as kathd, danial, pépam, are transliterated in Tamil as 1, (1 
(there are no aspirated consonants in Tamil), fandam, pdbam, and even pdvam, 

This rule, which is clearly illustrated in Tamil by the system of script, in which the suri 
and the sonant are undistinguishable from one another, may possibly have operated also 
in other dialects of the same family. No doubt it is a result of it that in Canarese, no less 
than in Tamil, we get in compound numerals the form padu- as compared with patlu,* ten’, 
But I need not elaborate a chapter in phonetic history whose existence we all suspect, Lut 
of which none of us has yet any direct proof 

Be that as it may, the forms pdp and, shove all, aiar, prove (as Grierson and Step Kouow 
have already pointed out, op. cit., p. 288) that this law of the voicing of intermediate surds 
has operated in Tamil subsequently to the time when Kumarila Bhatia wrote. In fact, the 
word a/ar survives in Tamil (and in Tamil only, as aforesaid) in the pound form «adar- 
kké6l, ‘highway robbery.’ That the din this word was once pronounced as a surd by Kuma- 
rila’s contemporaries is proved unmistakably by the fact that he identifies the worl with the 
Sanskrit root far. As for his word pdp, it is evidently the common stem from which we get 
Tamil paémbu, Canarese péru, and Telugu pdmu, to which we must add the adjectival form 
quoted by Caldwell (p. 202), which gives pdppu-kkodi, ‘serpent banner’, Note the same 
consonantal changes in the various Dravidian names for the Melia tree, which are in Tamil 
vembu, in Canarese bévu, and in Telugu véma-; compare again, Tamil hdmi with Canarcse 
दक, meaning ‘stalk’, ‘handle’. We may, then, legitimately infer that nasalisation after 
a long vowel in all these Tamil words is recent, and that the word for ' serpent’, in particular, 
originally ended in a surd p, 

It is evident, then, that intervocalic surds existed in old Tamil, We may. even 
legitimately ask whether there was not a time when that language contained only surd 
consonants to the exclusion of sonants. This assumption alone would explain why, when 
they alopted the northern alphabet, the Tamils came to exclude the symbols representing 
sonants, just as, owing to the absence of aspirates in their own language, they rejected 
the symbols of aspirated consonants. So both from the testimony of Kumarila Bhatta ancl 
from the orthographical facts of the language we are led to infer that the present sonority 
_ of intervocalic consonants is a secondary and modern development. 

But an even more interesting conclusion is now open to us. If we exmbine the 
phonetic state of the Indo-Aryan languages towards the beginning of the Christian era, 
we shall find that in these languages the occlusives occur in the following fashion 
(see J. Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, §§ 14, 81) :— 

Final occlusives have disappeared 

Initial ooclusives survive, whether surds or sonants. 

Between vowels, we find, firstly, that doubled letters (surds and sonants) have taken 
consonants are now sonants exclusively, whether they were originally surd or sonant. ` 

If we omit the consideration of aspirated consonants (and these are lacking to al! 
languages of Southern India, including the Indo-Aryan Singhalese), we cannot but be struck 
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by the remarkable similarity of the phonetic, changes undergone by the two families 
of languages. But we can carry the parallel even further. In the subsequent middle-Indian 
Aryan speeches, intervocalic sonants, we shall find, become spirant or disappear ; on the 
other hand, the doubled consonants which took the place of the classical compound 
consonants are simplified in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. Exactly in the same way, 
the intervocalic sonants of modern Tamil tend to become spirants, and double letters 
as in Northern India, to become single, Nay, the very change of surds into sonante after 
nasals has a singular parallel, and that at a distant date in the Indo-Aryan dialects of the 
North West (see Journal Anatique, 1013, I, p. 3317} 

But if we have established, in medieval and modern times, a singularly close parallel 
development in the two groups of languages, may we not conjecture a similar poralleliem 
in a more distant past? Suppose, as we easily may, that the Sanskritic languages of 
Hindustan had only become known to us at that stage of development at which we first make 
acquaintance with the earliest dated documents of Dravidian speech, and that we were till 
unaware of their affinities with Indo-European languages, It would obviously be impossible 
to adduce documentary proof of the earliest stage of these tongues, when they possessed 
not only intervocalic surds, but compound consonants. For example, there would be 
nothing to justify us in assuming the existence of a primitive न~, either, soy, 28 91) initial 
in the name of the number ‘ three ', which would only be known to us in Prakrit as finns, 
in Hindi and in Marathi as fn, in Singhalese as tun, etc,, nor, again, could we prove its exist- 
ence in the midst of the word signifying ‘ leaf", since it would only be known to us as 
surviving in Prakrit patia-,in Marathi and Bengali pdt, in Singhalese pat, eto. Nor would 
it be possible for us torecognize the primitive existence of rn initiel dr- in a word only known 
to us through its descendants, the Pali domi-, Marithi don, Bengali duns, and Singhalese 
dena, oll signifying ‘trough ' or “boat ', Equally impossible would it be for us to surmise 
the existence cf the same compound es a medial in the word meaning ‘ turmeric,’ which we 
should only know as Prakrit haliddd, haladdd, Marathi end Gujarati Aelad, Hindi haldi, 
Singhalese haladu, end so forth. Now, in regard to the Dravidian speeches, we possess only 
these secondary survivals. But there is no reason to prevent us from esstuming that these 
languages, like those of Northern India, possessed’ compound consonants such as, in 
Sanskrit, have been preserved in written records as éri-, patira-, dront- and haridrd 

Indeed we may find in Tamil itself modern examples of sssimilations similar to those 
which our theory of Tamil origins postulates. We have, for example, Ht, (k7 kk, id 7 dd, 
ete. (see Vinson, pp. 48, 49). It is probable that in such transformations we may find the 
explanation of changes which are used to express grammatical changes of meaning, such as 
in the oblique stem of nouns, or in the past tenses of verbs (cf. Vinson, p. 111; Grierson, Ling. 
Survey, IV, p. 291). But above and beyond these vague indications, there survives to us 
one word which supplies direct proof of the existence of a parent compound consonant, and 
that is the word Tamil itself. If its modern form is famif, it was adopted into Sanskrit in 
early times as dravida-, which occurs, for example, in the Mahdbhérata, in the Atharva- 
vedaparifiséa, and in the Code of Manu. Not only has the word thus transliterated eur- 
Vived to usin Sanskrit literature, but it even imposed itself on Tamil men of letters, who 
retranslitersted it into their own characters as liramida. Om the other hand, it has made 
its way into European scripts. We find it in Peutinger’s Table as Damirice, in the 
Periplus and im Ptolemy as Aiwpecn, which may well be a copyist's error for. * Arprpucy 
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(see Burnell, South Indian Pal., p. 51, १. 1 ; Caldwell, p. 10) ; the cosamographer of Ravenna 
records the name as Dimirica. Now, as Dr, Caldwell has justly observed, the transmuta- 
tion of dr-into d-is Prakritic (cf. also the Pali Dimilo in the Mahdvamso) How great is 
the probability that a parallel transformation has occurred in Tamil itself! In any case, 
it is inconceivable that, when the word Dravida made its appearance in Sanskrit, it was not 
4 transliteration of an authentic indigenous word. Whereas it is impoesible to suggest any 
previously existing Sanskrit model on which an indigenous word more closely resembling 
the surviving Tamil could have been moulded into Dravida 

If we now come to consider the chronology of the processes considered above, we may 
first state that the simplification of the old grouped consonants must heve occurred at about 
the same date in Tamil as in Indo-Aryan languages; at least, if the testimony of the 
geographers’ records authenticate local usage and not forms belonging exclusively to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects which borrowed Dravidian place names, 

As for the surding of sonant consonants, we have seen it proved for the initial by the 
odern pronunciation fami/, and confirmed for intervocalic consonants by the testimony of 
Kumirila, and, above all, generally by the absence of sonant symbols in the alphabet of a 
language which possesses voiced sounds now and which no doubt had them in prehist ric 
times 8150. So we may conclude that this loss of sonority must be sought for somewhere 
between the beginning of the Christian era and the time of Kumirila, 

At what date, then, did the surds thus obtained again become sonants, as they now are, 
between vowela? We do not know. But we may infer that the change is comparatively 
recent. The Nanpdl, written about a.v. 1200, (see Barnett, Cat. of Tamil Books in the 
British Museum, preface, p. III) still inculeates (III, अ) that in the transcription of 

Sanskrit words, the firet letter of each varga represents the three following letters (for example 
the letter & does duty for k, LA, g and gh, not only without distinguishing sonante from surds, 
but also without indicating any difference of sound due to the place of the letter in a word), 
Besides, the existence of doubled consonants is expressly recognized (II, 55), but without 
the faintest allusion to any difference in articulation. Finally, the doubling of the initial 
letter of the second members of compound-words (IV, 1 5ff.), although it may seem to indicate a 

ronunciation between the initial and the intervocalic consonant, is by no means 
corclusive, even on that point. Its occurrence may depend on various conditions, among 
them the nature of the preceding sound (compare Ko-pparakescrivraman as opposed to 
madirai-kopda in the inscription of Nandivarman the Pallavya, VIIJth century; see 
Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, II, p. 370) ; and itiseasy to conceive a stage in the history 
of the language, (whatever be the future alterations), when the initial consonants may have 
been uttered with a special stress; this would not imply that the intervocalic consonants 
weré necessarily weaker. So we may admit thal in a.p. 1200 there is not yet any clear 
trace to be found of the change in question. 














PALSSIMUNDU. inland was Simundy. According to Lassen the 
The Periplus applies the name ‘Palmesimundu’ to | word ‘ Palesimundn * is the Sanskrit Pili-simania, 


“abode of the law of piety"; ie. the Dharma of 
| Gautama Buddha, (See Scholl's Periplus, p. 249 } 
This view though ingenious is far from satinfactory. 


the island which was called by the ancients * Tapro- 
bane" (Ceylon). Pliny knows the name (VI, 24). 
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The Arthgiastra of Kautilya throws some lig ४ | and Pdrasamudraks is of variegated colour and 





on the matter. In Book 11, Chapter XI, we have 
the following passages:— ` 

* Kauta, that which is obtained in the Kita; 
Mauleyaks, thot which is found if the Mileya; and 
Parasamudraks, that which is found beyond the 
ocean, are several varicties of gems. 

“(As to) Agaru ~ 


possessed of variagated apota ; Dongaka is black ; | 


According to the commentatur *Plrasamudmka’ 
means thet which is evailable in the idard of 
Siruhala (Ceylon), From thie it is clear that 
Pirassmudra’ is Ceylon, Have we not in the 
term the Sanskrit original of ‘Palmaimundu'? 

Hewowaspra Raycuavpuver. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tur Hanstacuantra or Bjyasuatra (Uohehhdsos 
1—VII1), edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by P. V. Kaxe, M.A, LL.M. Bombay, 1015. 
The Harshacharita is one of the most difficult 

Sanskrit prose hieyas causing much perplexity to 
University students; but Mr. Kane's annotations 
will enable even private studente to understand 
difficult passages fullof puns. Mr. Kane has taken 
great paing to elucidate the language with expla- 
nations, references to various Sanskrit texts and 
parallel passages and has not passed over really 
dificult passages with the remark sposh/iam 
Rather, he has clearly marked out the hard ones. 
As for his hard veree I, 18, Dlike to take it and 
the next one to mean that our poet says that 
although his tongue, a8 if drawn inwards (for it is 
rashness on his part to write a biography of Harsha), 
doea not ot about to write a poemeven when he 
remembers the great encouragement shown to him 
makes him bold to attempt it, though he is not 
equal to the task. 


: 


requiring the knowledge of kom, ryikeraaa and 
alomkara only toexplain it. It is 6 Aistorical poem 
full of obscure historical allusions and Mr, Kane is 
not go very suocesaful in his historical notes as he ig 
in his explanatory ones, In spite of Dr. Schmidt's 


aatent (Ind. Ant,, 1906, p.215)to Pandit Krishnama, | 
| Mather vague: isit correct to state that Gindhira 


chariar’s theory (stated in the Introduction of 
his edition of Pairpali-parinaya (क्क्ल, Skr 


Beries, Srirangam, 1906) that the Parvati-pariaaya 


Was composed, not by theanthor of Kadombar{ but 


author of and Virandrd 
yoracharifa («biography of the Regi king V em 
altas Virentirayage' of the 15th century), Mr, Kane 





। atill clings to the old theory without even alluding — 


to Pandit Krishnamachariar’s researches. He 
still identifies, notwithstanding Prof, Pathak's and 
Dr. Vincent Smith's important contributions to 
the Vikitaka chronology, Devagupta of Magadha 
(4.0. 680-700) with the maternal grandfather of the 
Vikitaks king, Pravarasena Il. He has nota word 


to elucidate the history of Kumira oligos Bhiskara. 


varman of Prigjyotisha from the latter's Nidhanpur 
imeription (+ XII,p, 65). He has nonote to 
offer on the passage (p. 50). असिदचितलास्यस्व 

र्धनवरसिलतया ..-जलुनादत्निमिवास्म जस्य सुमित्रस्य ...+ 
पमः on (p. >) अरिपुरे च वरकलत्रकानक. काति 
Toes चन्द सपर wagers. On Padmivati, the 
capital of the Nilgas (long ago identified by 
Cunningham with Narwar), he writes, = What 
partioular city i# meant we cannot say.” Ho 
quotes the Rdjatarangist (I, 172-3) to atate that 
Nigarjina was, according to it, a king (who lived 
150 years after Bod | fully 
correct for Kalhana esys that Bhimiivara (and 
यव्य 

९५ the 
of Kanishka, Hushka and oe 





“those pesmges of it (II, 148; ITI, §4) which 


relar to Varupa's parasol in [णका of the 
king of Assam and which ought to be quoted to 
explain the present of Vorusa's parasol] made by ` 
Bhiskaravarman to Harshavardhans as described 
in Uchehhdsa VII. His geographical notes are 


is Kandahar of that Angs is North Bengal १ 
We point out these shortcomings not in the 


(रि य क dn os 
by एकम Bhatta-Bana (of the Vdiya-gotra), the | ag not 
Satdarninikoranighantu 


future publications of Mr, Kane to be free fom 
similar deiects 


(1.1 „1 1 क Mayompam Bastar. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 185). 
( Continued from p. 187.) 


IX. 
FIGHT BETWEEN H.M.8. PH@NIX AND A SANGANIAN PIRATE 


In the year 1685 Captain John Tyrrel of H.M.S. Phenix of 42 guns, was cruising 
between Bombay and the Persian Gulf to protect trade, and ran across a Sanganian 
veasel of 150 tons, 120 men and 8 guns off Versova on the west of Salsette Island, The 
general account is that she attacked the Phenix mistaking her for a merchantman, 
but in the first version of the engagement (by an eyewitness) it is stated’ that the 
Phenix sumnrened her to submit to examination which she refused to do. Probably the 
real truth is that she.accepted the fight under the illusion stated and, having accepted it, 
her crew fought it out with the courage which is characteristic of the Indian RaAjpits, 
for the Sanganians were of Rajpit descent and their traditions forbade them to surrender 
The Lieutenant [George] Byng whose gallantry secured victory to the English was the 
father of Admiral John Byng who was shot in 1757 for his conduct in the Mediter 
ranean, ‘The Admiral and the great-grendfather of Sir Julian (now Lord) Byng, who 
` has 50 greatly distinguished himself in the recent war, were brothers 

It is > curious fact that shortly after this date, when European pirates appe. _-4 in 
these waters, the native pirates seem to have taken a rest. One would have thought that 
they would have resisted any poaching on their preserves, and it is certain that if the Indian 
merchantmen had fought with anything like the same courage as these Sanganians, the 
European pirates would have left them alone 


“We set sail (from Bombay] the 1]th [September 1685] in the morning with the wind 
st north-west a small gale and the 13th at 8 in the morning we, being off Cosseer?0 
espied a ship in the offing at an anchor, having her main topmast and main yards down. 
We takt and stood toward her, haveing the wind at north-north-west, afresh gale. At } past 
Qahe got under saile. We did perseve that she was acountry ship by her proe.*2_ We fired 
ॐ gun and shot, but the shot did not come near her, we keeping of our Luf to get up with 
her, fireing guns to make her bear down to us [inorder that we might examine her]. At 
length she fired at us. Her shot grazed on our bowe near us. Then we kept fireing, and at 
11 her boat broak lose from her starne, haveing 2 men in her, and at 12 we was neare unto 
ver. We past > broadside into her. They fired several times at us with their guns and 
small arma, Our Captain was loth to board her,®* we passing several broadsides into her 
and vollies of enialishot, in #0 much that we did judge that we had done them great 
damedges. They killed but one of our men, which was a passengeras I was,?? At | past 
“$0 Ke:wil Bs oem. thes the datan given in Gil Guu niscunes Of Wis eagagid @s Gel aga 
Comecr must be meact Agish?, through Gish!, हि, on the coast just avove 6 escin.—Ep. 

ॐ त doubt because of the large number of her crew, which would make such an attempt very 

ॐ Gee, however, the Captain's Log, infra, which gives 3 killed and one died of woundr»—Ep, 
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one we boarded her but dast not enter + a man, for they wes very stout and bould in 
We boarded her five times and could not keep her fast. The sixth time of boarding we 
had a fire grapline २८ and chaine at our maine yard and fore yard arms, which we did let 
drop into her when she was alongst our side, and one of the Sanganians with bis Simmeter 
with 3 or 4 blowes cutt the chaine and she fell astarne without our entering aman. At 6 
in the evening we boarded her the seventh time, being in a readiness to board and to enter 
inhim. She was alongst ourside. .Our gunner raised the mouth of a gun in the West 35 
and fired into her, being loden with double head and round [बत]. Leftenant Bings with 
9 more entered and had hard dispute, but they was concorers. The ship drove astarne, 
and before we could send the longboat to them, she sunke and we saved all our men, only 
Mr. Christopher Mason which has the King’s letter and one man More which had reseved 





mortall wounds being disabled of strength and drowned. Leftenant Bings reseved two 


of the, ship, for the head of her mast was above watter. No sooner was our anchor down, 
but we did porseve a great many blacks hanging on our ships ties and wales, 31 We got 
candles in lanthorns and brought them all into the ship to the number of 40 men and 
boys, plasing them fore and aft on the deck a both sides, then seized [ tied } their legs 
and arms one unto another, keeping a good watch over them at night, we haveing fair 


weather and a small gale.” 
| Leg of H.M.S. Phaniz, Caplain John Tyrrell, by one 
John Beavan, Sloane MS. No. 854. ] 

‘ Fryday the 18th [ September 1685 ]. at noone we had the North poynt of Balltsett 34 
54529. 5 or 6 Leagues of, 

Saturday the 19th, This 24 howers the winds from NNWt. to No. and NbEt., Small 
gails. We keepeing on After A Saile that wayed and stod of, at } past 2 After noone came 
up with him, and After two Broadsids with our uper gunos Boardedhim. He Brosk away 
3 times, but Just hefore sunn sett boarded him Againe and Entered him. He then broak 
Away and Sunk. We Sent our boats, tock up our men and Came to an Anchor in 8 and } 
fathom, They killed us 3 men and one passenger and two drounded. We tock up 41 of 
them ; they had 107, 'the rest killed, He belonged to Singania, to or 3 Islands Lying in 
A Gulf by the River Indus. We rid till 10 this morning, then wayed and bore Away for 
Bombay, At past five we Anchored in 7 fathom, the Somost .ree on Old womans Island 
NWbWT., the Sunken Rock NWt.BNo., the fort NJEt., and moored with our Streame 
Anchor. 

Killed : Bartholomew Hill, Hugh Mathews, David Dennis 

Drounded ; Christopher Masson, John Chipp 

Wounded : Fower. 

Thomas Burroughs dyed." 
[ Log of H.M.S. Pheniz by John Saphier 
ee eee: (Eels Keene Olea) ay Bena Admiralty Captains’ Loge (Public Record Office) No. 3933.] 

4 At १1115 times distinction was made between Soarding (१.९. coming alongside : de or board to 
and suring te nerd ing any ati. द. board}. नगं 

ऋ भह" 9 [2111 > grapl हतत wi | to co fireships —Ep. 

34 That part of the ship which lies between the Pormetle ant the Or iamdeck. 

आ By " thes / (properly, cross-beama) here ia meant the lower ends of the shrouds. The‘ wales or 
‘ bends” running horizontally and projecting slightly from the sides of the chip would afford some bold 
for the hand : 


क Saleetic Island, immediately north of Bombay.—Ko 
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x. 
A FIGHT AT ‘CLOSE QUARTERS,’ 1686. 


Every man on board a ship in the old days, whether a sailor or not, was expected to 
give hia assistance in time of danger, the sailors themselves being regularly exercised | 
the guns and the whole crew in the use of the small arms (i.c. fire-arms) and the cutlass 
merchant-ship of the 17th century the Supercargo was o very important person. He 
represented the owners, and in many matters even the captain was subject to his authority 
Often he was an old sea-captain himself.? It is not therefore very strange that in the 
following instance Mr. Richard Salvey (or Salwey), when the Captain and Chief Mate had 
been killed, should have taken command during therest of the fight, What is most worthy 
of remark is that, though dangerously wounded comparatively early in the day, he refused 
to have bis wound dressed and kept the deck until the enemy sheered off 

Again, in these times ships were not merely floating batteries. They were actual 
fortresses with, as it were, citadels to which the defenders could retire when the enemy 
had forced the outer works. These citadela were known technically 35 ‘close quarters" and 
wre formed by strong barriers running across the breadth of the ship and separating the 
Forecastle and the Quarterdeck from the Waist or middle part, which in a frigate-built 

ip was some feet lower. These barriers were provided with loopholes from which the 
defenders could fire the endmy who had .entered the ship. Soa fight under thése 
conditions was what was properly called a fight at-close quarters. 1 the defenders were 
absolutely determined not to surrender, they could’ continue the fight ever after the 
citadels were taken, since they could,» -9 the ease of the Spanish ship at Nagisrki (see 
No, ए), beteke tnemselves to the dec’: velow and then blow up with powder the enemy 
above them. In the case of the Bawden, the Roundhouse or Captain's cabin appears to 
have been at the after end of and above the Quarterdeck, beneath which onthe level of the 
Waist were the Steerage and the Great Cabin, with a Companion leading from the Round- 
hcuse tothe Great Cabin. The Waist was commanded by the loopholes in the Forecastle 
and the Quarterdeck. Thus when the crew had retired to the Forecastle and ‘Quarterdeck 
and tite Captain and some picked men to the Roundbouse, they were all under cover ip 
thsir Close Quarters, in which also were situated al! the guns which they had mounted 
for use. These gurs were only pert of the armament of the Bawden, other guns having 
been sent down into the hold as soon as she had come sufficiently far south to be free from 
any danger of attack by the Barhary pirates, for up to this date the pirates from the West 
Indies and New England had hardly begun to make the Cape Verde Islands a field for 
fresh operations 

fight narrated below is remarkable as one between single ships, pirates not much 
relishing single combats. Possibly Mr. Salvey wasright in supposing that they had intended 
to get water and refreshments =+ Sentiago. Once to leeward of these Islands it was not 
easy, at certain times of the year, to get back again. If this were so they were probab 
desperste and thought they might risk sn attack upon a small ship. From the Sloane MS 
3672 it appears thet the Bauden was only of 170 tons and 16 guns and was carrying 29 men 
and 39 soldiers (probably recruits for the Company's garrisons in India). As we shall seo 
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«However, from many expressions in this narrative, it would appear tha Mr Salvey had never 
been # sailor but waa very much of « landaman 
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the Casar (No. XL), Captain Edward Wright, was attacked by tive pirate ships at once, 
but she was of 535 tons and 40 guns with 129 men and 116 soldiers 

Mr. Salvey supposed that he was sttacked by the French pirate Trampoos, meaning 
presumably La Trompeuse, Captain Jean Hamlyn, but the Trompeuse had been destroyed 
vy Captain Carlisle of H.M.S. Francis in August 1683. 

It may be mentioned that the account of this fight, (Sloane MS. 3672), was left (on the 
“2nd October 1687) at Johanna, an island in the Comoros to the north of Madagascar, ७६ 
which Indiamen often called, anda copy was there taken by one Nathaniel Warren 
who was on board of the Charles, Captain John Preston, which called at Johanna on the 
lith August 1689 


^" We set sail from St. Jago on board the Banden Frigatt, John Cribbs Commander, on 
October the 20th/86 with 36 of the Compeny's soldiers, being bound for Bombay in India. 

Upon the 20th [१ 26th] October in North Latitude eight degrees about 6 in the morning 
we descried a 88116 to the westward upon our starooard quarter, about three leagues distant, 
standing as we stood, which our Commander and all of us concluded to be the same Dutch 
built ship that was plyeing into St. Jago when we were there, and thet she was 2 Dutchman 
bound our wey, in great want (as we conceived) of water and other refreshrrcnts. haveing 
bin putt by the Port, but we still kept our course with an easy geile, till at the lest we had a 
small squall, We goeing right before it, brought him right astern of us about three leagues, 
and a small breeze comeing sooner to him than to us, he seemed to fetch upon us, and about 
8 of the clock we perceived his boate rowing after ua (it being stark calme) which we 
concluded was to make known his wants; at which time we were not quite idle, but 
employed in handing up and Joadeing our small arms. About 9a clock their boate being 
come within hale of us, they lay upon their oars and haled us in English, we answered of 
London bound for East India. We asking from whence they came, ‘they answering from 
Rochill [Rochelle] bound for Brazill, They still kept without musquett shott of us and lay 
upon their ors, viewing us about half a quarter of an hour, after which wishing us a good 
voyage they, made the best of their way to their ship, their boate being half between both 
ships. 

= 3 made use of our Prospective Glass todiscover what she was, with which at last. we 

perceived their ship to row with 12 oars'® on a side or more. We then being confirme i in 
our opinion that he was a Rogue [ 1.¢., a Pirate ] made ready to receive him as such. We run 
out our guns double loaded with double and round shott, knocked down our cabbins ‘1 and 
all impediments, cleeredl our decks, slung our yards and fixed our powder chests,‘? two of 
which we placed on the forecastle and one upon our Poop, where we had powered melted 
butter and strowed Pease to make it slippery. We had allso two dale boards struck full 
of ten-penny Nails with their points upward to prevent their boarding “us. We had 
4 great guns on our Quarterdeck, one of which we carried into the Roundhouse and 
levelled out of the Port in the doore to cleere [cover] our Quarterdeck, the others we 
spiked up, by reason the enemy should not turn them upon us, After which our Commander 
spoke some words to encourage the men, and every one went to his station 





lial 


@ The use of onrs or sweeps was, I believe, confined to fighting ships. 

41 ‘These were placed on both sides of the Steerage, und, in some cases, of the Great Cabin alo. 
(John Smith. The Seaman's Grammar, | 692). 

49 These were intended to be fired like a kind of mine, when the decks were crowded by the enemy. 
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About 12 of the clock their ship had gott the weather guge of us and came rangeing 
up our starboard quarter with French colours fiying, The enemy being within musqueit 
shott of us, upon our Boatswaines windeing his Call, we beate our Drum and gave them three 
cheers. They being come nigher sbroadside of us, cur Master called to him to bear undur 
our stern*’ ar else be would fire upon him, upon which one from their boltspritt end in 
9 commanding manner called to us to hoist out our boste and come aboard of them. 017 
Commander replyed he should not do that, but if they had any business with us, their boate 
being out, they might come aboard. Afier which one from aboard of them in broken 
English said, *We'r Lound aboard of you.’ Our Master replyed ‘Wellcome, win her and 
ware her.’ 

No sooner were these words spoken but they sent @ volley of small shott into us, which 
did little harme, upon which our Master and Mr Salvey fired twice apiece from the Quarter- 
deck and went to their close quarters in the Roundhouse, and our men giveing them ४ volley 
from the Waste, retired half of them into the Stearidge (according to orcer) and the other 

lf into the Forecastle, excepting one, being a soldier, who was shott dead entring the For. 
vastle doore, which wss all the enemy see fall of our men, | 

We being in close quarters, they. in the Forecastle brought their aftermost grest gun 
to bear upon the enemys bow, which they fired and ‘see doe execution. Whereupon they 
run us aboard with their boltspritt in our main shrowds, st which time wee discharged both 
our Stearidge gurs, being loaded with double round and Pariridge* shott. yhich made 
Fer salley,*° upon which the enemy made उ great outcry and veered so far astern that they 
brought their boltspritt into our mizen shrowde and lashed fast to our chain plates,4" py 
reason of which we could net bring our Forecastle guns to beer upon them 

All this time they continued fireing upon us with their greet and small guns, as we upon 
them. After which the enemy commanded his men to enter us, which they seemed eager to 
doe, by comeing on their boltspri‘t and others creeping up our side, where they made a halt. 
which gave us oppertunity 1s well from our loopholes as otherwise to Coe great execution. 
Some of their men run up our shrowds, endesvourirg to cutt down our फ "05, but findeing 
them slung with chains, they were discouraged. They that wert up were either shott down 
and fell in the sea or else went down on the other side and swam round to their ship, they 
not dereing to enter upon our Quarterdeck, seeing us traverse ourprest puns upon them out 
of the Roundhouse doore. Neither did they dare to board us on our Poop by reason of our 
powder chest and other provision made there. Their Commander from on board earnesth 
pressed them to enter us, but they found our ship too hot forthem. ‘They still continued! 
fireing upon us, their cheif aime being att our Roundhouse, Great Cabbin and Stearidge 
through which they fired three great shott, endeavouring to kill our Captain and sett fire to 
a powder chest, which att the last they accomplished. 

Upon its blowing up, the enemy made a great shout and, reasuming courage, entered 
upon our Poop and with their Poleaxes [endeavoured ] to cutt down the Antient Staff 
rls ng Eo Chie was considered A Gonteasion न न [ब ¬ Gack 43 To do this was considered a confession of inferiority or submission. 8 also it was the duty of 
the inferior to send his boat to the ship of his superior. When pirates could induce a merchant captain 
to send a boat aboard, they generally detained the crew and sent the boat back crowded with their own 
men who, especially if the merchant captain had come with the boat, usally met with no resistance, 

‘4 Partridge waa some kind of small shot, possibly what ia now known as Swan or Duck shot, 
46 Query, Jump, shiver or shake. The Oxford English Dict. haa‘ burst or leap forth’ as one of the 


meanings of ‘sally'.—Ep. he ५ 
é¢ Plates bolted to the side of the ship, to which the shrouds are fastened. 
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but. our men from Quarter: fired thickupon them, 





soe that they obleidged them to desist, and their liveing [१,६.) those left alive] instead of 
cutting into us were employed to dispatch their dead out of our sight, but they left one 
aboard us thus armed (besides severall guns, pistolls, catutch “boxes &c. which we took wp, 
the enemy haveing lett them fall when wounded). He had a long Fuzee, 7 foot in the 
Barrell, 2 Pistolls, one scimetar, one poleaxe, one stinkpott, a catutch hox with 23 charges of 
powder and Bullett for bis Fuzee, with lines [ ropes ] to bind us back to back, 45 which some 
of our men heard their Commander from aboard bid them take wich them Lm 
Our Mester comeing out the Roundhouse into the Great Cabbin to encourage the men 
received a mortall wound in his groine, and so soune as he returned, which was shout two 
a clock, he receivedl another iortell shott in his right Papp, which came through his back: 
he dyeing within half mn hour efterwards. Aiter which Mr, Salvey, tho’ very dangerously 
wounded, encouraged the nen to stand to it, and went not downe to be drest till the enemy 
putt off, tho’ he hed received his wound before one of the clock. | 
About this time [> o'clock) (ह साष्ट कणठ his ensigne,as we all beleived his Captain 
was then killed and they had received a shott from us between wind and water. They still 
continued to fire upon us till about 4 a clock, when we brought one of our guns to bear upon 
them double loaded with double round and Partridge (the other being dismounted), wpon 
the fireing of which there was another outcry heard in their ship, att which time they cutt 
loose from wa, their ship being folien astern. Our Cheif Mate going into the Cabhin to fire 
att them received his mortall wourd [ in his head ] by a emall shott#® from the enemy, 
We haveing thus cleered ourselves of them, our men gott upon the Poop and lenteing 
our Drum brevely, gave them a what cheer 5.90 Att which time it began to blor. freah 
and rain hard, the enemy makeing all the sailethey could, when we employed ourselves in 
mending our rigging, &c., which were much damnified, the enemy haveing «hott rhove a 
thousand small and great shott into us, They being out of chott of vs brought their ship 
upon the Carine*! to stop her leek. : 
Alithe night we busied ourselves in refitting, outrigging trad knoc 
ports, which were calked up, that if it should prove calme the next 
to run out those guns, by the help of which we did nct dout but ina 
yeild or sink, but the next morning, so soon as day broke, we looking out for him (it being 
calme) found by the help of his oars he was gott so far off that we could but त. 
him from Topmast head, but if it hed proved a gale we should have bin able to have given 
a better account of him, though wehad struck down into our holds several] of our great guns. ~ 
as was usual] in those Latitudes, and he boarded us so adventageously that we could mera 
bring but 3 guns to bear upon him, which with our small anns did much execution, We 
judge this Rogue to be Trampoos the French Pirate, in 5 ship of about 300 tons and imight 
carry 30 guns, but she played from her larboard side with not above 12 guns upon us 
heing 60 nigh that most of their small shott came through us. i | 
Tis judged by all that there were above 250 of those rogues aboard this Pirate. 
hy computation we Killed at least sixty of them: to the क wa kaa see uy competetion Ne Med st los ssty of them: tothe numberof 30 we oe falland might 





(lay we might be able 
little time to make him 


(7 Cartouche or cartridge. 
4४ Tt was a custom of the pirat to in this छि 
sive ae ea to bind men in Way and thentothrow them alive into 
४9 Fa., 6 Tousket bullet. 
This is probably an earlier form, if pot the original, of ‘cheerio.’ ; 
81 1.6. leaning Over on one side to expose | thie ho made by the shot. which eo often heard nowadays. 
and = Ae pone Sp nol Oy ae snot whi struck ber between wind 
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have seen more had they not bin to windward of us, which caused the smoke of the guns to 
hinder our sight. 

We lost in this engagement ourCommander, Cheife Mate and 6 more with 16 wounded, 
their names as followeth, John Cribb Commander, John Allen Cheife Mate, John Bristow 
John Beneto Sergeant, John Adamson, Moses Jones, William Jones, Tim Rymer [or Trimer) 
killed, Mr. Richard Salvey, Mr. Benjamin Henry, Mr. Robert ‘Bathurst, Nath. Branguin 
Purser, Adam Bushell Gunner, Swan Swanson Boatswaine, James Farlee Quartermaster, 
Godfrey, William Smith, Richard Dragger, Albert Nasbett wounded, of all which Mr. Salvey 
is most dangerous. 

The enemy by the help of the oars being out of sight of us, we reofficered our ship, 
makeing Mr. Baker Master who waa § Mate, with several] other officers according to 
their ccurse[seniority ] and desert. So God send us to our desired Port in safety 
Amen!" 








| Note by Mr. Salvey himself, ] 

"^ [the writer of this, haveing received besides bruises one shott which went a little 
below my small ribs and struck downwards towards the neck of my bladder above Sinches 
and still [22 October 1687 | remains in my body but (hlessed be God) I feel little paine 
except upon change of weatner."' 

[Journal of the Charles, Captain John Preston, by Nat. Warren, 
s.d. 17 August 1689. Sloane MS. 3672 }. 
XL 
CCESSFUL DEFENCE OF THE CESAR, 3lst OCTOBER 1686. 

Towards the end of the 17th century the Buccaneers, who had previously 
prectised their profession in the West Indies and the South Sea, began to find ॐ great 
diminution in the number and value of their captures. Accordingly they turned their 
attention to the East. Some sailed across the Pucific to the Philippines and thence through 
the Straits to the Bay of Bengal, as we shall see in the next Episode (No. XT). Others 
sailed to the west coast of Africa, where they could obtain rich cargoes of slaves, gold -dust 
and ivory from the ships of the Royal African Company or, perchance, pick up a fine haul 
of treasure from an outward bound vessel of the East India Company or an equally 
valuable prize of India goo’s from one on its return voyege. It is true that these ships 
were well found, armed and manne’, but the pirstes sailed in small fleets and hed the 
advartsge of numbers. In the attack on the Cesar it will be seen that the pirates hoisted 
red or bloody colours end with a little more courage and persistence ¥ ould probeLly hove 

“True and exaci account of an engagement maintained by the ship Caesar, Captain Mdward 
Wright Commander, agains! five ships (pirates) in sight of the Island St, Jago 53 
on Sunday the last day of Oclober 1686, 

“We presume your Honours were advised of our safe tho’ late arrival at St. Jago the 
26th October, where heving refreshed our men as usually, on Sunday following being 
the last day of the month by sunrising we were got under sail and bad scarce opered the 
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weathermost of the Road when we had sigit of five ships lying by under their sails, waiting 
our coming, as we found efterwards, for they no sooner espied us Fut gave chase, crowding 
all the sail they could possible make after us. We were upon imeg(injeing the worst, and like- 
wise made sail for the gaining time toput ourselves in the best posture we could for defence, 
which we did by staving down end heaving overboard everything we imagined might be 
tho least hindrance to us, We lined our Quarters with our men’s bedding, slung our yrrds 
and distributed all our small arms to the shouldiers, sending some in our tops. We then 
visited each several ports [१ post] to see all (hings fitted and contrived for our advan- 
tage, omitting nothing we could imagine in the least requisite op s0 pressing an occasion, and 
now, perceiving they gained on us apace and that we had already done ell that men in our 
condition could possibly do both for defending oureelves and offending the enemy, our Cap- 
tain, by the advice and consent of us all, commarcded our small ssiles to be handed, and our 
maine saile and mizell (sic) to be furled, putting the ship right afore the wind (concluding it 
absolutely the test manner so to engage) and then exhorting our men to beof good courage, 
telling them what an eternell credit wee should gaine to ourselves and nation by baffling the 
designs and attempts of soe many and such subtile enemys and on the contrary what a 


miserable life would be the consequence of falling into the hands of such desperate, 
pyraticall villains With such like exhortstion all were dismissed to their eeverall quarters 


“And by this time being sbout 10 in the morning two of the nimblest were up 
with us, haveing (as the rest had) French colours. The headmost fireing three or four 
shott ai us and finding wee slighted him, changed bis French to blocdy colours, ° and then 
stretching to windward, they lay peckeing at us whilest hiscompanion wes doing the same 
asterne, whom our chase gunns, from the great cabbin, soon brought upon the cairne 
[tcareen], which wee had scarce done, when the other three ships had got our length (having 
changed their French to bloody colours) fireing on ws amaine. These were ships of 
burthen and could not have lesse than between 20 and 30 gunns each and full of men. The 
Admirall and Vice-Admir: 1] on the larboard side designing to lay us on board, which the 
frmer did on our quarter, but we plyed him so warmly with our smell shott, which we show- 
ered on him like haile from our tops, poop and other posts, that wee heard indeed a voice 
crying to us in the French tongue to surrender, but say [ १ saw] none bold enough totry for 
possession, but were glad to gett cleare of us againe, and falling asterne sunk and cutt away 
all our boats, which he paid fer by the losse of his boltsplite [bowsprit] and abundance of his 
men. His hull at the same time not being impenitrable to our great shott wee plaid in 
and thro kim. The Vice-Admirall on the bowe had a short entertainment and noe 
better successe, for we spoake same [? soe] much terrour to him from our forecastle and other 
quarters (he haveing likewise our frequent cheers and hurahe) bore away in affright 
and by that means had the luck to receive both our broadsides, which carried awn 
his foreyards and mixin masts, whilest our stern chase (for now wo had got om 
they began to beareaway to amend and repsier the damage received from us, | 

Which questionless was very considerable, there men, at first comeing up, being bold + 
daring, lay open to our amall shott which continued fireing for three 1 

` + अ न न न न clean Sane ee 
 Theso high ६४ were in common use even by merchant ships (all 


three or more were sailing in company, as they often did for mutval protection. Oe वक ) when 
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the least intermission, and there men [ञव there great guns without board (as is the 
custome of these West India gunner pyrates) were cut of as fast as they appeared to doe 
there duty, and this was the resson they fired but few great gunns wh they bore down 
upon us, for which we are beholden unto our small fire armes, and indeed al! our men in 
general behaived themselves like Englishmen and shewed much courage and bravery. But 
our small armea (we mean your Honours’ disciplined shouldiers and there officers, whose 
example they soe well imitated, we cannot forbeare to mention in particular) who fired soe 
nimbley and with soe much skill and caution of placcing there shott to purpose that wee 


must acknowledge as there due and meritt a large share of the glory and honour of thia 
days action. 





then continued our course with an easic saile imag{injeing nothing else but they would have 
the other bout with us, but they were all bussie upon the Carine, likeing [ए licking] them 
whole ०५ as well as they could | 

" Finding wee were to hiave noe more of it, wee now began to examine into the damage 
already sustained by [from] them and found, as hath already been hinted, all our boats Jost, 
so छक Of bread hove overboard to clearo our gunroome gunns (and wee had been happy 
and they unfortunate could wee have plaied our whole gunn deck tyre, but being ane deep 
wee deratent open never & port between deck save. our sterne-chase, which however did 
us no small kindness) a great shott through our boltsprit, four of our main shrowes cut and 
much of our running rigging, our sailes full of holes, a shott or two throeughour hull and many 

“They were eager to strike our ancient [ensign] with there gunns seeing they could 
not do itt otherwayes, and made severall shott for that purpose, but wee, knowing there 
custome, had ordered it to be seized, [fastened] ** to the head of the ataffo, mistrust 
[suspecting] should they by any meanes strike our colours it 
add to there advantage. Wee found but one man killed by name Jno, Stife, > shouldier, 
and eight wounded, a wonderfull deliverance. Wee conclude the day with offerings 
of thanks and prays to Him who had 20 miraculously preset ed us in the midst of soo great 
danger. This being a moderate account of the days actions, wee have nothing else worth 
your Honours notice save assurances of our continual! care and circumspection for the 
discharge of that great trust reposed in us, and wee hope this plaine account will be a 
lasting testimony and demonstration of the fidelity of | 





।॥ ॥ # 





| | 








Your Honours 
Most faithfull and obedient Servants. 
“This isa copy of what wee have sent home to the Company the 3rd day of the following 
December by > Dutch vessel], &e., द, +" 


(To be continued) 
WK Wiss Woeaded wild bent like ia, beast licking its hurta, 


ज Alittle later we find determined commanders nailing the colours to the staff or mast See 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
By ध. ध. MAJUMDAR, B.A; CALCUTTA. 
1.—Mafichapuri Cave Inscription of the time of Kharavela, 

ssoription was first edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji as early as 1885 ( Actes 
Six. Congr. Or. चं Leide, Part IIT, Sect I, p. 177f, No. 2 and Plate) In 1912 it was noticed 
by Prof. Lidera in his List of Bréhmi Inscriptions (EI., Vol. उ. App., No. 1346). Its latest 
edition and interpretation are by Mr. R. D. Banerji in Z/., Vol. XIII, pp 159-60 and Plate. 
Recently however, Mr. K. ए. Jayaswal in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. IV, p. 366, has propo ~d certain improvements upon Mr, Banerji’s reading and 
has attempted to interpret it also differently. It is to be noted thot Mr. Banerji 
appears to have generally followed Prof. Liiders, in his edition of the record. Mr. Jayaswal's 
total disagreement with both these scholars therefore, makes it highly desirable that we 
<hould examine the question again and see how far we can agree in his conclusions. 

The text as given by Mr. Banerji is quoted here below :— 

(1) Arahaiita pasdddya{ i) Kdlingd[na jh [sama )ndnah nam kdritast rdjino Ld) 
कम्‌] (2) Hathisthasa-popétasa? dhu{iujnd Koliniga-cha[kavatino siri-Khd}ravélasa (3) 
agamahisi [n]4 ८47 [19] 

The object of it is to record (according to Prof. Liidera and Mr, Banerji) the -establish- 
ment of > cave (lena) for the Kaliga (Kdliiga) oionks (eamana) in honour of the Arahamta, 
{Arhats) by the chief queen (aga-mahist) of [(Siri-Khara]véla, emperor of Kaliga (Kalinga) and 
daughter of réjan Lalaka, great-grandson of Hathisinhsa (Hastisiiha), or Hastisiha or 
Hastisahasa (according to Mr. Banerji).—Mr. Jayaswal contends that the queen referred to 
has her name mentioned also in the inscription and he claims to have discovered it. On 
p. 369, foot-note, of J BORS,, Vol. 1V, he says: “* It is considered that she is unnamed in the 
inscription. What epigraphists have read as dhulund, seems to me to be Dhufijnd which 
would be another Prakrit form of Dhrishti, She was daughter of Lilika (LAlirka),? who 





















wis of Hastin, who again was con of Hamsa. This last has been missed by the editors 


of the inscription (EJ., Vol. XII, p. 159). It has been erroneously read with the preceding 
Hathisa, from which it is really separated by space The anusvdra on Ha is very, very 
clearly incised. The supposed name Hathisdhasa would be absurd, meaning a ‘ coward ` 
The words are to be read (and I read them on the spot) : L[4] lakaza Hathisa Hadeapapo- 
tasa.”” To make the above statement clear it must besaid that the word Dhrishti to which 
Mr. Jayaswal refers, asthe name of the queen of Khfravela, and which is transformed 
to Dhuli in the Mafichapuri inscription, has been again found by him in 1. 7 of the large 
inscription of Kh4ravela incised on the Hithigumphé cave. 3 And there, the form is not 
Dhuti but Dhisi which would be, according to him, another Prakrit form of the original 
word Dhrishti. The possibility of reading the queen's name will be taken up later. First, 
let us see, whether we could be absolutely certain In regard to the proposed readings. In 
the place of Hathisdhasa-papotasa Mr. Jayaswal reads Hathisa Hashsa-papotasa Now, on 
reference to the plate published by Mr. Banerji, it appears that Mr, Jaysswal’s reading is 








1 L ineline to read Hathisihasa papotasa and —— ——_____—___ —_ ni iokepe faMibscstenme #8 8 upon Hath 

3 Tho Sanskrit equivalent may probably be Lolférka, meaning ‘sun, which oceurs, for instance, 
ia the Bangivan plate of Govindachandra, EI., Vol. V, p.118, 1 18. 

$ JBORS., Vol. IV, p. 377. 
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quite inadmissible, The 4-stroke on the sa of Ha thi ea is very carefully incived, and 
pzrhaps to? clear to 96 seb aside by any stretch of imagination. But unfortunately, the 
aforesaid scholar has overlooked even such a bold stroke as this and read the word as 
Hathisa, taking it to be the genitive singular form of Haatin. Then again, the anusvdra on 
the Aa of Aa sais according to Mr. Jayaswal' very, very clearly incised,’ but as 4 matter of 
fact, however, it is a mere mark, and to hastily read it as anusvdra seems to me to be rather 
hazardous. Mr. Jayaswal reads dhwli instead of dhutu, thinking apparently, thet it would 
be to his advantage in equating it with Dhyish¢s, the alleged name of Khfravela’s queen. 
But in the first place, the reading of the medial vowel i instead of wis doubtful, as the letter 
ta itself is a blurred one, An secondly, even admitting Mr. Jayaswai's emendation, both the 
forms dhuti and dhutu would be, in the Prakrit phonetics, easily derivable from duhityi. + 
There are clso serious philologic: difficulties in the way of our accepting that the form 
Dhrishti could have been transformed to dhuti, to judge from the Prakrit of the HAthigum- 
ph inscription. N owhere in this record does » conjunct 4i/a change itself to ta. In every 
place it becomes tha,e.g., Raghika (Rashirika) inl. 6, and aghame (ashiame)in |. 7. Onthe 
analogy of these and similar other instances I do not think it cogent to hold that diudi or 
dhutu is equivalent to Dhrishti, Bat even if we accept for the sake of argument the 
readings of Mr. Jayaswal, the inseription would scarcely give any sense.* 

Turning to the question of interpretation, we find that Mr. Banerji takes Ldldkasa 
dhutund inthe sense of" (by) the daughter (of)' Lalika. Dhutund according to him stands 
in apposition to ajgamahisind in 1. 3; and the latter he takes along with Kidravelasa in 
1 2 which is in the genitive case. The meaning provided Mr. Banerji’s reading is correct, 
should stand therefore thus: ‘ by Lalaka’s daughter, queen of Khiravela', Lalaka is 
again qualified by the expression Hathisihasa- pa , 1.६, great-grandson of Hathis&haza- 
Mr. Jayaswal takes dhuluna as instrumental of the word «denoting the name of the queen 
and separates Hathisa (sic.) from Haasa-papolasa. The most curious thing to notice here is, 
that the scholar whe does so, pari pastw holds that, “She was daughter of Lilika 
(LAlarka) who was.son of Hastin, whoagain was son of Hamea"—a procedure which I fail 
to understand. Where is the word for daughter "we may rightly ask, when once the word 
dhutu is taken ina different sense and what is the evidence for taking Hafhisa in the ser 
of ‘son of Hestin', and what purpose again docs the genitive ¢ we of LAlike serve ? The 
interpretation as well as the reading of Mr. .Jayaswal appears therefore to be purely 
conjectural.® 

2.—A Passage in the Inseriptions of the Maltrakas of Valabhi. 

The following passage which occurs at the beginning of almost every imacription. of 
the Valabhi dynasty in reference to their first ruler Sendpati Bhatakka has not yet been 
adequately explained :— | 3 
Maula.bhrila-mitra-sre® -bal-dvdpia-rajyarrih. 

Fleet in his Gupta Inscriptions (pp. 167-8) translated it as follows: ‘who acquired the 
कमपि i SEIN NG rere es royalty through the strength of the array of (his) hereditary servants and friends.’ 






eee 
मै — म्म) 


॥ Cy dhigu (BI, Vol. Il, p. 205, No. 23), dhita (Jud, Vol XM, p. 131, Ne. 19) and कि (Notes on 
Amorwati, p. 35} occurring in early Prikrit inecriptions. | 

8 Both Meeers. Banerji and Jayaewal agree in reading papotara. But Ido not find the o-stroke 
on the plate published by Mr. Haneris The reading ae it stands, is therefore, open to some doubt. 

# Perhaps one of the reasons why he has atterkpted to read and interpret the passage differently 
in the fact, that tho nam: of Lilike's grest-grandfather only, and not that of hie grandlather, or of his 
father, appeata in the record. This seems strange ne doubt, but every inscription is w be interpreted 
as itis, without doing any viclence to grammar. 
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The translation of Kielhorn is: ‘who had acquired the splendour of royalty by his devoted 
army (thick consisted) of hereditary servants, hired soldiers and men employed in posts’.’ 
Dr. Houltzsch, in hie paper on the Ganeigad plates of Dhruvasens I, has translated it ४ 
follows : ` who acquired the glory of royalty by the strength of a devoted "body of hereditary 
servants, hired soldiere and frienda’.* Dr, Sten Konow has again offered the following trans 
lation of it in editing the Palitans plates of Dhruvasena I: ‘who obtained the glory of 
royalty by tho strength of the array of devoted hereditary servants and frienda".” None 
of the shove tranalrtions, however, sppesra to be satisfactory. The real meaning of the 
words Maula, BAyita, Mitra, Sreaf and ala is quite different from what scholsra have 
hitherto sanpposed 

The p3ssage in question has now to be interpreted in the light of the MahdbAdrata 
and the Arthaddstra of Kautilya. The words mentioned above are all technical terms in 
Hindu Polity, According to it, Bala means ‘army which consisted of four kinds of 
,roops, viz. Maula 10 (1.६. hereditary), Bhyita (ic. hired) Mitra (३.६. allied) and 1, 11) 
(fe. हार This is exactly what we get in the Mahdbharata :-— 


atari-balat कैतव choriva tathd areni-balah prabho,"! 
‘the passage in Kautilyaalso runs to the same = effect—" Sa maula-bhyita-srent-mitr- 
denitr-dtavi-baldnda séraphalgudath प्रता." p. 140 (ef, also p. 342). 


The expression quoted st the head of this note had therefore been better tranalated thus 
‘ who (king) acquired the goddess of royalty (६.९. the kingdom) through the army (consisting 
of) hereditary, mercenary, allied and guild soldiera’. [thas reference, ashas been already 
said, to Bhajakka, a Sendpati, ic., general, whofounded the Valabhidynasty. The passage 
abowa that he raised himself to the throne by the army, and it further throws light on the 
part played by guilds in Ancient India, which have thus an exact parallel to the Italian 
guilds who also maintained armies 


3,—Sravasti and TarBkari of the Silimpur Inseription 


This important record has been recently edited in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, 

p. 283 ff. and Plate by Mr. Radhagovinda Basak. But before it was published in that 

Journal its contents wete already familiar to scholars of Bengal, it being published by him 

in a Bengali monthly, and discussed by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, in hia book called The 

Indo-Aryan Races (1916, pp. 170-71). The passage of the imscription which was the main 
basis of his digeussion runs as follows :-— 


“Yeshim tasya Hiraayagarv(b) bha-vapushab-svaiga-prasit-Aigiro- 
vamie-janma sm4na-gotra-vachan-otkarshé-Bharadvijatah | 





7१ EI., Vol. I, p. 99. 9 Ibid, Vol "" 9 att Ee Oo ee ee oe 9 Ibid. Vol. XI, p. 108, 

This word occurs alec in © Mau stone inscription of Madanavarman [इ Vol, I, p. 201, 1. 23) 
There, Maula Prithvivarman who is sppointed the king's minister, is described to have 
in mounging elephants, horses and chariots, and skilled in 1 


1 This passage has been quoted by Dr. R C. Majumdar fn his Corporate Life in Ancient India 
p- li,n ip 


bees an expert 
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tesham=4rya-jan-dbhip(jita-kulain Tarkkariity=Aakhyaya 
Sravast!-prativa(ba)ddham =asti viditam sthinam punarjjanmanim | 
Yasmin=veda-smriti-parichay-Odbhinna-vaitans-girhys- 
prajy-Avritt-Shutishu charatim kirttibhir=vyomni #ubhre | 
vyabhrajant=6pari-parisarad-dhéma-dhimA dvijinim 

dugdh-ambh odhi-prasrita-vilesach-chhaival-ali-chay-Abhah | 
Tat-presitaschs Pundreshu Sakafi-vyavadhinavan | 
Varendri-man’anamn grim} V4(BA)la-grima iti drutah” | —-ll. 2—4. 

The description embodied in the above verses, is of the place where the donee lived. 
This is > village called Bilagrima which was situated in Varendri, in the Puscra 
country. It further appeare that this village must have had some connection with a place 
called Tarkkaéri which is described as Srdvasti-prativaddha, i.<., situated within the limit- 
of Gravasti. It should be noted that Tarkkari is mentioned in the record first, and next 
comes Balagrama, the latter being qualified by the phrase tat-praséta,i.c.,‘ born of that 
which can only mean offshoot of, or # young colony from, Tarkkéri. The full significance 
of it becomes clear when we find it described as a well-known (vidilai) centre of Brahmans 
who were ever devoted to Vedic rites. The inference seems natural therefore, that the 
nucleus of the Brahmanic community of Balagrima was ® settlement of Brahmans who had 
emigrated from Tarkkari. Now this TarkkAri, as has been stated above, was in Srivasti. 

But where was this SrAvasti? Is it the same as the SrAvasti of the Gonda district, now 
known as Saheth-Maheth, or o different one altogether? The very fact that there ix 
here recorded » Brahman emigration from Srivasti, which we find in other inscriptions too, 
would seem toindicate that it is identical with the Sravastt of the Madhyadera. But 
Messrs. Chanda and Basak hold os quite different opinion, They contend that it is to be 
identified with a SrAvasti of the Gaudadisa, १.९. Bengal, which, according to them, is men- 
tioned in the Mataya and the Kiéirma Purdsas."4 Thus the former writes in his Indo-Aryan 
Races, pp. 170-71: “In thiarecord itis said that a place called Tarkkiri, forming a part 
of Sravasti, waa the origical home of the Brahmens of the Bh&radvija gotra. Inthe 
Pua.lra country there was a village celled Balagrima which was ‘the ornament of Varendri’. 
Between Bélagriéma and Tarkkdri lay Saka." Mr. Radha Govinda Basak ,., , न regards 
Sakati as the name of a river and places Srivasti of the record within Pug.’ra ( Varendri). 
In the early Sanskrit literature we meet with two cities called Srivasti—one founded by 
Lava, son of Rame (Rdmdyana, VII) and snother by Srévasta in Gauadeta (Maleya Purdna 
९18 30). Cunningham regarded both the Sravastis as identical and identified Gaucedeéa 
pith the Gonde District of Oudh. But in all other texte and records Gauds ja applied to 
Varendra in Bengal or to Bengslasa whole. So it seems moreressonable to identify the 
Gaus of the Puraige with Varendra or Bengal, and recognise ip the Srivast! of ,Srivasta 
an ancient city in Bengal which was separated from Balagrima of this record by Sakai.” 
Ta The reference to the passagein the Arma isgiven by Mr, Beak, BJ., Vol. XIII, p, 286, Ci. 
JRAS., 1906, p. 442. With regard to the meaning of the term Gouda see alo Pro’, Bh ndarker, Ante, 
1911. p, ॐ, =, 75 and Grieeson, Ibid, p. 161. 13 The wale are mine 
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But let us examine whether the location of Sravasti within the Varendra-bhdmi is 
deducible from the construction of the verses quoted above. Me-ssrsBasak dnd Chanda say 
that between Balagrama and Tarkkdri lay the river Sakati. ‘This is how they understand 
the expression Sakafi-vyavadhdnavin which quelifies Balagrama. But in accepting this 
there are certain grave difficulties. In the first plece, if the two villages had been situated 
side by side (the distance between them being only = river), and if it be true that come 
Brahman families, who had formerly been living on one benk of the stream, now to 
settle on the other, it would have been quite out of place to describe their former home 
in the terms in which TarkkAri has been described. Were the two places topographically 
so closely connected, no sensible writer would have ever thought of specifying their sepa 

ate topographical details, viz., that one of them—Tarkkfri is Srdvasti-prativaddha, i.e., in 
Srivest!, andthe other—Bilagrima isin Pundra and Varendri. Secondly, the expression 
Sakattvyavadhdnavin ia an adjective of Balagrama. Therefore, it cannot have anything to 
do with Tarkkari, which word is at. a long distance ; and the expression cannot be taken to 
mean that Sakati was the vyavadhdna between Balagrima and Tarkkéri. ‘The very nature 
of the compound shows. that the vyavadAdna is in reference to Bilagrima slone. I there- 
fore suggest that the natural meaning would be, ‘the village of Balagrama which had for 
its boundary, or was bounded by, the river Sakati."!! 





It follows therefore, that there is scarcely any real ground for thinking that Tarkkari 
was in Bengal. On the other hand, a moss of evidence goes to show that a place called 
Tarkk&riké or Tarkéri did exist in Upper India. We learn from epigraphic records that it 
was a well-known centre of Brahmanic culture and many Brahmen families, formerly living 
there, emigrated to other parts of India. Among these records, the number of which is 
by te means small, may b> mentioned, (1) the Katak copper-plate of the 3lst year of 
Mahibhavaguptal £7., Vol. TT, p. 348, (2) the Katak copper-plate of the Sth year of MahA- 
Sivagupta, Ibid., p. 353, (3) the Kalas-Badrukh copper-plate of Bhillama IIT (५.2. 1025), 
Ante, Vol. XVII, p. 118, (4) 8 copper-plate of the Chandella Madanavyarman, Andie, 

Vol. XVI, 208, (5) a copper-plate of the Chandella Dhaigadeva, Jbid. p. 204 and (6) the 
Mandhaté copper-plates of Devapala and Jayavarman II, £/.,Vol. IX, p. 103 ff. Now to 
determine whether the Tarkkd&ri mentioned in these inscriptions was in or outside 
Bengal, one has to turn attention to Nos. Jand 3, In the former we have the following 
adjective-clause appended to the 7 of > Brahman donee : Madhyadesiyc-§ rtvallayrama- 
ve(vijnirggatdya Odra-dese Srt-SildbhanjapAti-vistavyiya | Takkéra parova-Bhéradvdjagotraya 
Tt is clear from this that he came out of » village in the Madhyadeia and belonged toa 
famnily of Bharadvijagotra Brahmans which was formerly in Takkara. This Takkira, as 





५४ As vyavadAdna moans ‘separation’ or ‘division’ (see Monier Williama, 9.४.) Sakstivyaradhdnard 
mightas well mean ‘ having Sakati as eyavedsdna ` i.e. ` separated ‘or ‘divided’ by Saketj 
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Fleet has shown, is but another form of the original word Tarkdérikd (EI., Vol. ITI, ए. 350 
n. 13.and p. 354). The natural conclusion is therefore, that TarkkAra or Takkara waz in the 
Madhvadeéa. This is strongly confirmed by No. 3 which distinctly and unmistakably 
says that Takkariki (Tarkkariké), a bhafja village, was situated in the Madhyadeéa—erf 
Madhyewdai-inta ikt-bhattagrima-vinirggata. Now as Madhyadesa did never 

include Bengal, it naturally follows that Terkkiri (which was in Madhvadeds) was outside 
Bengal.t5 We may therefore, summarise our results as follows :— 

(1) Thero was a famous place called Tarkkariki, in the Madhyadoda. 

2) It was > woll-known oentre of holy Brahman: 

(3) And thence many Brahman families emigrated to the East and South 
I therefore see no objection to identifying this Tarkkiriké with the one mentioned in the 
Silimpur inseription which places it within Srivasti, which certainly formed a part of the 
Madh yadesa, 











By Tae Late उ. P. ए. RANGANATHASWAM[ ARYAVARAGUN; VIZAGAPATAM, _ 
Ix his Prakrita-kalpataru, Rinatarkayasiia-bhatgicharya mentions the following 

eleven Paisichis:— 

Ts केकय धुःरतेन गाच्तालमां ट्व ऋतेन | 

PARMA Tas AMS FTAs | 

लया STOTT AT Ea TTT 
What strikes us at first as peculiar is that the aithor of Kalpafaru inoluded the mixture of 
dialecis under the Paisichi, He arrives at the eloven languages given in the above verses 
in the following way: He at first divides the एलां into two great classes, pure (suddha) 
and mized [अवा Unter ths firat hoad he included the following zevon dialeate : 

Kekaya Pdichdla Mdgadiva Sikehmebheda 
Silrasena Gauda Vrachada 
The mixed dialects he divides into two classes again, viz., pure (suddha) and impure 

(aiuddha), the former of which he again divides into two classes bhdshd-iuddha and pada 
iuddha, which latter ha once more divides into two classes, wiz., ardha-ruddha and 
chatushpdda-iuddha, thus making the mixed dialects four in all The mixture of dialects 
in a stanza may take any of the forms given below. The stanza may assume the same 
form for each of the dialects or one-half of it may be in one language and the other half 
in another, or again each pido may be in > different language or opce more the 
words in the .verses miy be of different languages and mixed after the fashion of tila 
tailula as Ramatarkevigiia says. These fourclasses he respectively designates by the 
‘above four names. Asan example of the first class may be given the following stanza of 









25 The evidence of the BelAvo copper-plate of Bhojavarman, 1. 43, shows thatthe province of 
Righe was outside Madhyadeda. Bee El., Vol. XII, p. 41 

1 Thess verses are found on folio 1 of the MS. of Prikrita-kalpateru found in the India Office 
Library, London. No. 1106 of the Catalogus). 
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९.४0 इ 8153 himself, which he says can be construed as a verse in Sanskrit or any 





one of the fifty-five dialects treated of in his work (setting aside Péfchdla Pdisdchi) 
कमलाकमलोल BTR a! | 
कलिकाल कालकलिले मग्दामो deme || 


This stanza is given here as it is found in the MS. of the work found in the India Office 
Library, but is very corrupt, A similar stanza, quoted in Sdhitya-darpana® may also be 
cited and it is said to be identical in form for Sanskrit, Sauraseni, Prichyd, Avanti and 
Nigarépabhrainéa :— 

Rae विहारसरसीतीरे । 
विरसासि केलिकीरे किमालि धीरे च गन्धसारखमीरे || 

The following stanzas illustrate the second clas. The first two are taken from 
Ramatarkavigiéa's work, the first of which is his own while the second is quoted by him as 
belonging to another. The third, on the other hand, is quoted from Bhoja’s Saratrait 
kan ghdbharasa :— 

कण्डे Hoes Piers: कण्डपोश्द्ूव || 

जयति जनलामिवाञ्छितफलपदः कल्पपावपो गिरिश्च: |° 
way मदमाङुदन्ती " गिरितिनया पणडकप्पलभा || 
dont वाक्यानि Perky शरत | 

गोसे तिरिच्छिरिञ्छोली * vege Prefer |! 

There seems to be a alip in the _ of Kalpataru belonging to the India Office since 
there are no verses to exomplify the third and fourth classes. The following verse from 
Sarasvati-kanthdbharasa may be quoted in illustration of the fourth class :-— 

अकट गुनटी चन्त्र ग्योत्स्नाकलं किल Reet | 
Bay Heese वाडुनिवारय Ss || 

अवि ofa जला र्ताश्ोकस्ववापि मनौ भे | 
THE THe मानेना्यप्रियं प्रतिजाहवा || 

In the above classification Rimatarkavigita-Bhattachérya designates the mixture of 
the dinlects to Paifich! and we may for our purposes leave them out of account without 
examining the appropriateness or otherwise of the title and say that he recognised only saver 
dialects under Paigicht, Markandeya, on the other hand, excludes these mixed dialecta but 
his scruples not permitting him, he could not abandon the traditional number eleven and 80. 
gives a listof another eleven (differing from the list of Kalpatars), including some of the 
South Indian dislects, to make up that number, But he adds that of these only three 
viz., Kekaya, Séurasena and 28760818 were civilised, the rest being of no importance. He 
considers Saakirna (or mixed) dialects as an independent class and says® thatif those and 
Sanskrit are taken into account, the number of Praékrit dialects will be altogether eighteen. 

ee, 


a a ------- = =--- = 


3 ८. 456, Nirpaye Gigers Press edition. 
8 This 105 18 m in the ME. of taro, It is supplied habharona 
ice inning alps t is supplied from Saraevatikonfhabharona of 
4 Sorastotibosthébharona reada aval लम्बी 
5 Should be चित्रि Pantetet. ति. Hemachandra's Dedinimamila, V, 12. 
6 of. degree न्यं erigar serviieare: | = Prakvita-rarvasve, (edited in the GranthaePradar. 
dont of Vizagapatam), XX, 16. 
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Sir George Grierson in his paper’ on The Home of Literary Pdli says, “Ramatarkavagtia 
१ 17th century) knows two Pailichikas, one Kaikeya and the other (१) Chaska. He adda 
that if other Prakrit dialects, ¢.g. Magedhi, are ured incorrectly, they become aruddia 
Paisichika,” From the above exposition of Ramatarkavagiia’s classification of Paisachi 
dialects, we confess we cannot accede to what Sir George says in his paper referred to 
above. There is only one copy of Prdfrita-kalpataru (that in the India Office Library) 
that I know of, and it isin Bengal characters and is very corrupt, so much so, that it 
is impossible to make out the moaning of the passages in certain places. The verse about 
the classification of Pai#4ch! languages, aa it stands in the MS., is:— 




















The second line of which is evidently very corrupt. As it stands it makes no conse and 
there is violation of metre too. Here chaska is a mistake for chafushka, the tu being lost. 
The line should ruan— 
. wrest awry शुद्धं संकीचं मन्व चतुष्कमाहः | 

which is quite in socord with the stanza quoted at the beginning of the paper, and the 
metre of which works out alright. So there is no question there of Chaska Piiéacht. It 
was not possible for ms to trace the origin of Sir George Grierson उ other remark : “ He adds 
that if other Prakrit dialects, ¢g.Magadhi, are used incorrectly they become asuddha 
Piidachika.” Probably he derives the information from the following -— 





There is another short treatise on the Pai-ichi dialects (which, however, it calls bhdia- 
bhdshdh) in the Deccan College Library, Poona. It is named Shadbhdshd-vdrtika, is in 
old Kashmiri characters and is Nos. 205-6 of the collection of 1875-76. In this work too 
the Paisich! Prikrit is divided into two classes, pure (*uddka) and mixed (saaiiraa) 
in the following verse :— 

प्राकृताज्जायते sera खा च हिधा यथा । 
शुद्धा चैव हि सङ्कीर्णां किञ्विङेदसमान्विता ॥ 
and he defines the two classes aa under :-- 
Ware ुलमाषायां भाषा सङ्करवर्जिता | 
and सक्लकौनंतरतनाषायानपशरशचेन संता | 
तनाव वति किनि डेकसमन्विता || 
and here too we do not find any class termed Chaska. 

Hemachandra, in his grammar treataofsix Prakrits, च, Prakrité, Siurasent, Magadht, 
Paisdchi, Chilika-péisachi and Apabhramsa, and hence he has only two Piidichi dialects, 
Lakshmidhara also knows only two Paisdchis:— 

पिञ्चाचदेशानियतं tariferd भवेत | 
Sir George Grierson remarks in the same paper '° that Hemachandra knew three PAisdchts. 
He says = Hemactfandra knew three but does not say where they were spoken.” [ could 
verify this statement neither in Hemachandra’s grammar nor in his Kévydauédeana, 








! Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 1917, p. 121. = 8 Folic 48a of Prik 
® Folio 47 dad. 19 Bhandarkar Commemoration Voluma, 1917, p. 122 






MISCELLANEA, 
DATE OF KHARAVELA, translates :—wichhine cha chéyafha a for? am) 
gasatikateriya choupédayatii Vichhiné (eyora- 


In connection with the date of Siri-Sitakan 


named in an inscription on the South Gate of Stdpa 


No. Iat Sigchi, Mr. Ramaprasad 


C.Joutta University writes as follows in his recently 


published Memoir on the “Dates of the Votive 


Inscriptions on the Bripss st Sagchi™ (Memoir 


A. ड. 1, Noe 1, pp. 8-12) :- 


The date of this Siri-Sitakari, and consequently 


that of the south gateway of stGpa Se ag 


may be @pproximated by working out the date | 


of the Udayagiri (IIMthigumphi) inscription of 
Khiéravél in which # Sitakarni is also mentioned. 
Bbagavanial Indraji, who has published what may 


inscription, read and interpreted o sentence in its 
16th line to moan that the 13th year of Khiravéli's 
reign corresponds to the year 165 current and 164 
expired of the time of the Maurya Kings. Bhaga- 
with the cighth year of Afoka, the year in which 
A‘okn conquered Kaliige, and taking 263 5.0. as 
the year of Aéoka's accession, placed the accesaion 
of Khiravéla in 103 2.0.4 While scoopting 
Bhagevonlal’s reading and interpretation of the 
sentence, Bibler pushed back the initial year of 
the Maurya era to the year of Chandragupta’s 
necession, This theory held the field till Fleet 
questioned the reading and interpretation of 


Liiders, that ^° there is no date in the insoription,"’3 
But recently Mesers. Jayarwal and R. D. Banerji 
have published a revised vormon of the Hithi- 
gump4 inscription with facsimiles and revived tho 
theory of the Maurya ers." As the sentence has 
given rise to so much controversy I shall reproduce 
the different versions — 

प्रि्र+०४ TA SLAL -— 

Prikpit text.—Panamtariya sathi-vasa-salé 19.16. 


Sanskrit.—Piadchottarashash! hivarshasats Maurya- 


English.—"* (He) does (this) in the one hundred 


and sixty-fifth year of the time of Maurya kings | 
after one hundred and sixty-four years had passed 


away.” 


Fleet reads socha for 1 त and takes pana- 
toriyasacha in the sense of pamnatt-anyaosachcha, 
Sanskrit prajidptaryasatys, and referring to texta 


propounding some Jain ariyarachchani, ‘* sublime 
iruths.” After raja-Muriyo-kalé Fleet reads and © 
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ch cuppddayan : ‘and he produces, causes to come 
forth (i.¢., revives), the sixty-fourth chapter (or 
other division) of the collection of seven Angas." 


(1) “The original has agesatikuiuniyih end not 
agasotikatoriyan an supposed by Dr. Fleet. - 
The u mark is very distinct at the right lower 
extremity of ta. This markia not so very distinct 
markis plain enough. Butin Pi. IV, attached 
to Mr. Jeyaswal'’s article, the u mark after tia nob 
at all distinct, but looks more like © detached dot, 
and the w mark of the ku of Kumdra in line 14 is 
The u mark of ka and fa is not recognised by 


| Mr. Banerji's colleague, Mr. Jayaswal, who reads 


kavhtariyam, (2) Fleet objects to Ehagavanial's: ren- 
dering of véchhind as vichchhinn! (vichchhinndydeh) 
and recognises it aa the Jain technical term ofch- 
chhinnezoyavochchAhinnani applied to the sacred 
texta which have been “cut off, interrupted," or, 
in other terms, which have been neglected and lost 
sight of, Mr. Banerji writes, ^ The word vichchhind 
need not be taken in that technical sense in which 
it is weed in modern Jain literature," and that as 
réja-Muriya-bals wa thet a date has been 
expressed in the same line," “the only possible 
translation of the word (véchchhind) is “ expired,” 


meanings of which are, ^" (1) cut off, rent asunder, 
torn off ; (2) separated, divided ; (3) particularised, 
specified ; (4 jmarked, distinguished ; (5) interrupt- 
ed (Apte).” 
Bhadrabahu,' the word is thus used -— 


In = Jain text, the Kalparitra of 


(1) Nayad pigjabandhand wéchchhinnd (Jinacharitra, 


wens Sanskrit commentary —jadtajé rf Maha- 


prémoabandhdnan vyaveckchhinn! trufué, 


‘having cut asunder the tie of friendship which 


he had for the scion of the Jiitri dan."? 
(2) VFéehchhinna-déAald (Jinacharifra, 95) “ A 
pregnant woman whose desires have been fulfilled." 
(3) Avastsd ganahard nirevachcAhd pdchehhinnd 
(Sthavirdveli, 2). “The rest of the Garadharas 
died leaving no descendants." 


1 Actes du Sixiame Céngrés International des Orientalistes, Ile, pp. 147, 177. 


3 See Ldors’ List, No. 1545. 


> JBORS., Vol. IT, pp. 425-505, Plates I, II and IV, 


॥ JRAS., 1910, pp. 826-27. 5 JBORS., Vol. Ill, pp. 492-93. 
॥ Jacobi's edition, Leipzig, 1879 (AbAandlungen fr die Kunde des Morgeniandea, VII, Band, No. 1). 


7 Jbid., p. 113. 
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Ee SI ae ar RR न ---  -- ~ ~: 

Such examples of the use of wdchchhinnassthese । The reading of the first part of the sentence is 
do not warrant usin holding that réchAina (vyarc- | even more uncertain. The word between pana- 
ehchhinna) may also be used in the senso of a year | far'ys. and rfja-Muriya-kal? is enigmatical In 
being ended. In Indian epigraphic recorda gaia | the facsimile the letter after sa looks rath: like 
or atifa is used to denote the expired year, but cha or chi and the next letter is evidently fo and 

gyavachehhinna ia nowhere else used in this sense | not vo, for the lower part of it consista of & semi- 
In the early Brahmi and Khiroshthi inscriptions | circle opening below instead of a circle. The three 
of Northern India the date is expressed by जत, | letters that follow fa look like satafo, But what- 
vatearé or sabateart, or beiefiy by 2d or aa, and in | ever may be the correct reading or meaning of 
the Brahm! inscriptions of Weatern and Southern | sachi (cha) ९8 aa fa to, no date can be denoted by 
India by raed, varsh/, sativachchhard or its variants, | thia group of letters. 8 
bat never by any termalike ततप ४०. न, The Mr. V. A. Smith works out the date of Khiravela 
mention again of both the expired and the current ina dierent way. Inline 6 of the Héthigumpha 
years of the same era side by side ia both unique | inseription occura this sentence न | 
‘and superfluous. Evidently to avoid thia difi- | Parcham/ chadani waal Na(th)da-raja-tivasasata- 
culty and to provide the verb wpddayaii (uipadayasi) | O(gh¥itom = Taneruliyaval’ ककत न nagerath १ 
with an object, Mr. Jaraswal proposes tu read and par’ sa ear 

chAd-yathi Argasi ti kadktériyan wpddayati not been used for 103 years since king (rijan) 
‘the arkasi (Skt, arkisiid) is mada.” into the city.” Mr. V. A. Smith writes, “If we 


But Plate IV attached to Mr. Jnysswal's article | 1 नाथ पु dynasty, 
shows that the reading chi/-yafhi for chéyatha is | Khiravéla would b years later 


‘ble. वव क a namely 219 w.c, and his accession ghoukl be 
ine ~ palo ery aie ५ ripe “> | placed abcut 223 u.c."% But the wide difference 
न था व a ce aan, | i2 form between the alphabet cf the edicts of A‘oks 
mush akin to Pali, conjunct rga is phonetically | तक the one hand and that of the Hithigumphi 
impossible, and the mark on tho left side of gain | jrserintion om the cther, already noted by Bhaga- 
Mr. Jayaswal's Plate cannot be mistaken for the | varial, renders this estimate of Khiravéla's date 
superscript r, The i-mark of sa also is not visible | quite untenable. The most notable characteristics 
in the facsimile, and Bhagavanial and Banerji failed | =| the Hithigumphé alphabet are :—(1) <A con- 
bo notice At oni the mest | siderable number of letters with thick-headed 


‘Since the above was in type Mr. Juyaswal has published in JBORS., Vol. IV, Part IV, 
a second article entitled Hathigumphd Inscription revised from the Rock (pp. 364-403), wherein 
in place of thasbhe patith4payati (;] Pin-atariya-si¢hi-vass sate Raja Muriya-Kale vochhine chheyathd 
Argasi ti Ka™itariya upadiyati in line 16, he now proposes to read, tha™ bhe patAdpayati [,] panafariya 
scia-schasehi [,] Muriya Kila" vochhina™ (nem!) cha choyathi-agasatika™tariya™ wupiddyati [ | J 
(p. 402). (a) The substitution of sata-eahasehé for sa! hi-vase-sate-RAja shows thatthe old reading ts very 
doubtful. But it is alao difficuls to secept Mr, Jayaawal's now reading, particulary he instead of nija, as 
against the improssions published by himeslf with his first article and ogainst the reading of 
Bhagevanial and Mr. BR. 7). Banerji both of whom examined the rock. The climination of the tecn 








raja renders the acceptance of this solitary instance of Muriya-Kala as 8 royal era still more difficult. 
(6) Mr. Jeyaewal's rendering of the expression beginning with Muriya-Kila in olen ope to 


objection. He translates it, ‘Ho (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, and being of 
anintervalof sixty-four with century * (p. 295}. The rendering of cochAine as “counted ia even 
moore far-fetched than ‘expired’. The particle cha after vochhine makes it difficult to read it 
as vochhina™ qualifying the substantive Muriya-Kala't. Even if we overlook rochhine, the passage 
appears to be @ very unusual way of stating a date, Still more unusual is the statement ofa date asan 
independent achievement in a prmofasfi, for this 18 how Mr. Jayaswal takes it to be by treating 
Muriya Kala™ os secusative to wpdddyati, The root di from which Mr. Jayarwal proposes to dorive 
upddayati means ‘to perish, die; waste, decay, diminish (Apte)." So the rendering of wpddayati 
as ‘completes’ is also very far-fetched, What, again, ia the significance of, “‘Ho (Khiravela) com- 
pletes the Muriya time jera)" ? Eharavela was not a Muriys (Maurys) bot o Cheta (a name not 
unknown to literature, as Cheta princes are mentioned in the Vessantara Jitéka), and it is not 
clear how a king of one line could complete the era of another, 
® Vincent Smith, Barly History of India, p. 2, note 2 (3rd Ec.) 
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vertical or serif; (2) ka with the lower part of the 


vertical prolonged; (3) invariably rounded १ 
(4) chha of the butterfly type with two loops; (5) 
ta’s having in most cases rounded lower part. These 


characteristics that the Hathigumphi inscription 


shares, to a considerable extent, with the inacrip 
tions on the BSifich! gateways, indicate that this 
epigraph is later in date not only than Afoka's 
edicta and the Beanager Garuda pillar inscriptions 
but aleo later than the Bharhut (4rana inscription, 
Andhra King Siri Sitakapi I. Therefore Sitakan! 
mentioned in the Hithigumpha insoription, without 
taking hoed of whom Khéravéla sent a large army 


to the west in the second year of his reign, should | 


also be identified with Bitakarni I] whose reign 
may be tentatively dated between 75-20 >.0. 


The rise of Sitakarei 1 and Khiravéla probably | 


synchronised with the fall of the Sunga dynasty 
and the consequent weakening of the power of 
Magadhs, Sitakarsi IT evidently claimed some 


sort of suzerainty over the states that lay to the | 


west of Kalifiga and consequently Khiravéla's 
expeditions to the west involved defiance of the 
Andhra power. Khéravéla probably never again 
did eo after the second year of his reign. His Inter 


expeditions were led to the north. In the cighth 


year Khdravéla raided Magadha and compelled 


Mathuré. In the twelfth year he again invaded 
Magadha and made the Magadha king bow ot his 
gre grave objection to this calculation of the 
date of Khiravéla based on palmographic con- 
siderations is fi-vasa-satain त त 
fivasasada dtitam. Bhagavanial rends it os tivess- 
eajarh and Mr, Jayoswal aa fi-vasa-sata (क 0) ond 


evidently Dr. Lilders aleo does tho 


translates it as “103 years ’."“Stems sata (hundred) 
and schasa (1,000) take plural auffixes in the edicts 
of Adoks as well as in the HAthigumphi inecription 
whea denoting plurality of hundreds or thousands. 
In the Rock Edict I we have tahuni panasotasaha- 
sani, ‘many hundred thousand animals"; in 
the Rock Edict IV, vahvni शव्या “ many 
hundreds of years”. 

Hathigumphi inscription -— 

L. 4. panatisihi satasahasthi, * by 3,500,000." 


L. 7 anékdnd अकी, “many bundreds of | 


L. 10. athativa sctaschasthi, “by 3,800,000." 
Tf the reading ia H-vasa-saforh, it must denote 103 
and not 300. But, asthe fncsimile shows, there 
is no anuaévira sign either above or beside the final 
ta of tieasazata, The absence of wibhakti (suffix) 
after 11. ए 8. to the fact that it forma part 
of a compound word, Namdara ja-tivasasata-o (gh /) 
qualifying pandgis (aqueduct). An objec 
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tion that may be made to such s construction is 
that fivasqsata and oghdfisah are not combined 
the only instance in which the writer of this 
epigraph has ignored the rules of Sandhi in writing 
a compound word. In tho first line we have 
chaturaditala-fhuna-gusa-upl vena, Bhagevanlal 
and Jnayarwa!l read gun-opagatina, But in the 
facsimile the letter after gu looks more like xa than 
no, and the two letters after na are wpa and not 
poga. So here na and wu have not been combined. 
The non-slision of a of guna and eafa may be due 

the fact that in both cases it ia followed by verbs 
Ttrascscta as 9 part 01 
tho compound may mean either 300 or 103 years. 
If we take itin the sense of “300 years," the whole 
compound denoting, “made by king Nathda 300- 
years before,” the historical evidence contained 
herein agrees well withthe indications of paleogra 
phy. Mr, Banerji proposes to identify this Nandardja 
with Nandivardhana, the ninth king of the Sifu. 
niga dynasty. There is nothing in the Purdinas, 
our only sources of informationdor Nandivardhana, 
that he over had anything to do with Kaliiga, 
On the contrary we are distinctly told in the 
Purinas that when the kings of the Bisunigs 
dynasty and their predecessors were reigning in 


|  ‘Magadha, 32 Kaliigne, that ie to “say, 32 kings, 
the king of RAjagaha (Rajagriha) to retire to 


reigned in Ealinga in succession 

It ia not Nandivardhans but Mahipadma Nanda 
eon of Nandivardhana’s son Mahanandin by 8 
Sidra woman, who is said to have brought ‘al! 


| onder his sole sway “and “* uprooted all Kshatriyas’ 


or the old reigning families, So we should identify 
Nathdarija of the Hithigumph4d inscription who 
held possession of Kalinga either with the all- 
conquering Mahipadma Nanda or one of his sons. 
According to the Purigas Mahipadma Nanda lived 
orrcigned for 88 years and his § sons in all reigned 
12 years. A total reign of 13 years for eight song 
jndicates confusion. So it appears more reasonable 
to identify the Nandarija of the Hathigumpha 
inscription with Mahipadma Nanda than with any 
of his sons. The last Nanda waa overthrown by 
Chandragupts the Mauryain about $21 mc, As. 
suming that Mahipadma Nanda reigned for ल) 
years—not an inordinately long period for ao 
monarch who reduced all the ancient kingdoms of 
Northern India to subjection—we have 321-412 
+= 38 ०.८. ta the year of his’ accession ; and. 
further, assuming that the author of the प्रभा, 
gumphi inscription, in putting down '' 300 year "’ 
as the interval between Nanda'’s rule in 
Kalings and the fifth year of Khiravéla has used 


| & round number, we may put down the accession of 
| Khéravéla to about 70 उ.प. and that of Sitakarni 


Il a few ‘years eariier, 
RaMaPpasaD CHanpa. 


1 Pargiter's Pyrdno Texts, p. 69. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN &EAS8, 1519 TO 1851 
By 5. CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from 7. -205.) 
XIT 
CRUISE OF THE PIRATE GCOD HOPE, 1687, 

Amongat the Buccaneers who sailed for the Philippines was one John Eaton. Accord- 
ing to James Burney (Chronological History of the Discoveries in the South Seas) he behaved 
very cruelly tothe inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands and took much plunder on the Chinese 
Coast, but what became of him afterwards I do not know. Probably he died in those parte, 
for some of his crew managed to get to the Bay of Bengal without him, and arrived at the 
mouth of the Hagli. There they found the East India Company's ketch Good Hope and, 
persuading the Mate, Duncan Mackintosh, and some of the crew to join them, carried her 
off, Mackintosh being elected Captain. Apparently they made good booty after putting 
the narrator of the cruise ashore, for, from India Office Records, 0.८7, 5690," jt appears that 
the Good Hope arrived at St. Augustine's in Madagascar with a good store of gold and 
diamonds but very few men,in May 1689. The cowardice displayed by this gang of pirates 
in their affrays with the Malays and Japanese was probably due to the smallness of their 
crew, for it was a maxim of the pirates never to take any unnecessary risks, 





“The Right Honble. Company's Ketch (ood Hope arrived in Ballasore Road, Samuell 
Herron Commander, brought two Pylotts to carry up the Rochester and the Rebecka to 
Hugily [ Higli): and May the 2nd was by Sunrising surpriz'd and taken by some of 
Captain Eaton's men having first bound the Master and myself in the Great ('abbin, and 
the rest of the men readily assenting togoe and seek their fortunes with them, one George 
Robinson only excepted. They then cutt the Cable in the hause, made saile for the 
Nincombarrs [Nicobars], before which it was put to the vote whether they should putt the 
Master and myself on shoare upon the Andimans Islands inhabitted by man-Eaters.** At 
the Nincombarrs they wooded and water'd their Ketch, then proceeding on their Pyratting 
designe for the Straights of Mallacea, Off] Acheen they took a small Prow bound to the 
Port, wherein they put the Master, but would not lett me goe with him. One George 
Robinson aforesaid went into the boat, thinking to leave them, hut was hal'd in by the 
hair of hia head and threattned, to be murder 


“In the sight of Mallacca they came up with a China Junk who had two Portugueze 
Pylutts on board, one of which with a China Merchant came on board to shéw o Dutch pass 
he had. They detain'dthem, mann‘d the Junk's boat with their own Rogues, went on board 
took her without firemmg gunn, great’or small, plunder'd her, found noe money in her, shee 
jeing laden with Sandalla wood and not answering their expectations, tooke out a chest of 
silke: some cloaths, then cutt holés in her and sunk “her The two aforesaid-Por | 
Pylotts inform’d them that there was a Portugueze shipp gon before, and that if they 
male the best of their way they might come up with her, which fell out accordingly, for in 


ee rr 


भ Mackintoah when be turned pirate took the name of Thompeon 
9 This statement is on old error, for the Andamanese have never been cannibals though leng 
reputed to be #o.—Ep 
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the Straights of Pincomporas [1 Sincompors, Singapore] they took her under the King 
of England's Colours, fireing at her three gunns. At thefiratthey struck their topgallant 
sailes, the next their topsailes, and the third and last halled wp all, and the Commander with 
some merchants or gentlemen came on board, who were detain’d as the Chinces had bin 
before; manning the boat with themselves went on board the shipp, turn’d the major part 
of the people into the boat, sent her on board the Ketch. As soon as she came, the rest with 
the Chinees prisoners were put into the boat and turn’d away, first giveing them a bag 
of rice, some pieces of beef with a Totch®" to boyle it in, carried the shipp to Pulo Ladure 
(? Pulo da Ore=Pulo Awar], where, after they had taken out the plate and jewells and suffi- 
ciently plunder’d her, they burn'd kerand ran away by the light, from whence they went to. 
Pulu Condore to waite the comming of the shippa from the Moncilas [Manila], aleotwo great 
Junks that yearly goe to Japan, wheretkeyremain'’d untill the time of the year serv'd for 
the comming of shipping from Chins, Japan and Moneilas, then went oui a-cruizing to wind- 
ward, having first made the Ketch a Pink by putting another mast into her, 
“ Riding at the southermost part of the Island they sce = ली, gave her chase, came 
up with her, fir’d at her without hailing her, who fought them stovtly, killing them one man 
The sea was so great they could not board, was forst to lett her goe : after that, below 
Pulu Ubi they saw Malaia Prow, mann’d their boatin order to take her, When they came 
under her sterne commanded them on board the Ketch. The Malaisa answer'’d the Sun 
was setting. In the morning they would come, which occasion'’d one Richard Webb to 
fire his Fuzee into the Prow, who return’d > volly that kill’'d two men and wounded three, 
eo the Piratts turn'd taile. As scon as the Melaias gaw it, they nimbly stepd their 
owne boate and persued them untill they were within gunn ehott of the Ketch, 
“Some time after, to the windward of the Island they gave chaze to 8 Japan Junk, 
who finding they could not get clear of the Rogues, boare downe vpon them and had run 
them under water had they not imediatly lett flie the maine sheet. Nere & Rogue of them 
dare to thro’ a Granada into her, but follow’d her from the Island Pulu Condore to Pulu 
[१ Tanjang], wherethey left her, and while anchor'd there saw another Japan Junk, as was 
by them ‘d, gave her chase, could not come up with her. fearing they should fall so 
deep into the Bay of Syam that they could not turne it up again, left of their chase, turn'd 
up to Pulu [1 Tanjang] and Condore againe, of[f] where they cruiz'd s considerable time 
^" Provisions growing scarce, they went to some Islands pear the Coast of Borneo at 
last came to an Island colled Tymbolan,"° which isa dayes saile of Suckadana,£! where 
Eaton had bin before. There I laid a designe to cutt them off, perswaded seven or 
eight soldiers &o, to sssent to the conspiracy. That night it was to be 
the Carpenter, a Dutchman, one as deeply engaged by oath as anyone 
discover’d it, therefore they putt me on shoare, end as many ag 
thunder, lightning and rain. Wee had nothing to shelter us but the heavenly Canope, 
from which droped much moisture, In the morning they sent their cance to fetch usa: 
क Totch, for totchy=déeM, & saucepan.—Ep. प & sn EO So 
® Pulo Timbslan (Balance or Requital Island), = small lands lying न 

between the E. end of the Strata of Malacca and Borneo (य ee ee 
01 GSukedans, W. Coast of Borneo.—Ep. 



















put in execution 
in that enterprize, 
was willing to goe 
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and away they went. Wee made it our business to gett up to Tymbolan by wading up- 
on the corally Rocks, sometimes up to the knees, then at once to the neck in water, bare 
foot and bare legged. At last by Divine Providence came a Fishing boat that call'd unto 
us and took us in, carried us unto the said Island, where wee continued six weeks, was 
kindly used by the inhabitants before wee could get to Roe [! Rhio] in the Straights of 
Mallacca, where wee continued six months before wee could find an opportunity of 
goeing thither [1 further], by reason they were embroyled in warr with the Dutch and 


“A Cessation of Armea hapening, a Dutch sloop came there, upon whom three of 
us embark’d for Mallacea, where at Johore was left three of our Company whome wee 
suspected would turn Mallaias or Mussullmen, viz., Thomas Steele, Matthew Curtis 
Antony Budart. Ourselves srriv’d saféat Mallacca, viz., H. Watson, George Robinson, 
Francis Cooke, where found the Pearle Friggatt, Captain [James] Peryman Commander, 
and Mr. [John] Hill,** who had bin Ambassac to Syam, with whome we went to 
Fort St. George, where wee, the three last nam'd, gave in our Narrative upon oath 
to the Honble. Governour [Elihu Yale] and Sir John Bigs &0.""® 


\.B.—Here follows a lis; of chose of Captain Eaton’s men who took the Good Hope. 








" Eaton's men. 
Walter Beard, hanged in Guinea Antony Budert. 
Nicholas Burton Thos. Steele 
Richard Web. Jot n Linch, diel at Johore. 
Richard Potter Matthew Curtis 
Jobo Dunkston Francis Cook 
Jobn Parnell Lawrence Frapce, whose wife was banged 


Mercus, killed by Malayers, Carpenter. at Eombay, killed by Malayers. 
George Roberteon, an honest man Cornelius Patterson, a Dutchman. 
Dunkin Mackindes (Captain Heron's mate § Henryk, a Dutchman. 
turned rogue) banged in Guinea. James Williamson. 
Thos.——killed by the Portuguese 





[ Narrative by Charles Hopkins, dated 30 April 1687. India Office Records, O.C. 558% 
and narrative by John Watson, sid., 0. 0. 5583. ] 


अणा. 
PIRATE BASE AT ST. MARY'S, MADAGASCAR, 1690-1608 

It bas been mentioned that Mackintosh took his ship to St. Augustine's im Madagas- 
ear, That island had already become > base for European interlopers and pirates who 
intended to cruise in the Red Sea or Indian Ocean. Madagascar and the islands round ita 
shores were admirably suited for this purpose, but the ports which were chiefly frequented 
by the pirates were Port St. Augustine (St. Augustine's Bay), Port or Fort Dolphin 
(Dauphin) and the Island of St, Mary. As these pirates were chiefly equipped in New 

© See Madras Public Consultations, 22 August 1587 


@ Sir John Biggs, “lately Recorder of Portamouth, “was appointed Judge-Advocate at Fort 
St. George in 1687 and arrived at Madras 22 July J687. (Love's Peastiges of Ofd Madras, 1, 493.) 
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England and the West Indies, some of the merchants who sent them out hit upon the idea 
of senting ships to Madagascar with provisions, stores, arms and wine, which they sold to 
the pirates, who, fresh from their raids, were ready to pay any price that might be asked. 
(ne of these merchants was Frederick Phillips of New York, who employed as his Agent 
> retired pirate Adam Baldridge. The latter, having killed o man in Jamaica, found it 
dates which, without it, would be difficult to ascertain, it seems a pity that he was not ina 

It is noticeable that he calls the pirates privateers, a name which they preferred, and in 
fact, many of the pirate ships sailed under commissions granted them by different Colonial 
Governors. It was 9 slight matter that these commissions were intended to serve against 
the French. If the Captains who held them were too particular, their crews deposed 

Amongst the articles for sale to pirates, are mentioned both Bibles and Prayer 
Books. One might imagine that pirates bad no use for such things, but it is > fact that a 
considerable number amongst them were pressed men, or men, often officers, who, having 
‘oat their all when their ships were taken by pirates, had in desperation hecom 
themselves, At times such men, horrified at the villainous acta to which they found them- 
selves committed, were stricken with remorse and, remembering the teachings of pious 
parents, were eager for the consolations of religion. One does not know whether to be 
disgusted at or to admire the business acumen which made Phillips and his like remember 
to cater for the requirements of these poor wretches, 
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Deposition of. Captain Adam Baldridge 

(1) Judy 17th 1690.—1 Adam Baldridge arrived at the Island of St. Mary's in the ship 
Fortune, Richard Conyers Commander, on the ith of January 1690/91. I left the ship 
being minded to settle among the negroes at St. Mary's with two men more, but the ship 
went to Port Dolphin and-was cast away April 15th 1691, and half the men drowned and 
half saved their lives and got ashore, but I continued with the negroes at St. Mary's 
went to war with [i.¢., in alliance with] them, Before my going to war, one of the men 
died that went ashore with me and the other being discouraged, went on board again, 
and none continued with me but my prentice George King. March the 9th they 
sailed for Bonnovolo on Madagascar sixteen leagues from St. Mary's, where they stopt 
to take on rice. After [ went to war six men more left the ship whereof two of them 
died about three weeks after they went ashore and the rest died since. In May 1691 I 
returned from war and brought seventy head of cattle and some slaves. ‘Then I had a house 
built and settle upon St. Mary's, where great stores of negroes resorted to me from 
the Island Madagascar and settled the Island St. Mary’s, where I lived quietly with them, 
helping them to redeem their wives and children that were taken, before my coming to 
St. Mary's, hy other negroes to the north of ns about sixty leagues 

(2) तनशि Lith 1601.— Arrived the Bachelor's Delight Capt George Raynor Com 
mander, burden 180 tons or thereabouts, 14 guns, 70 or 80 men, that had made a voyage 


into the Red Sea and taken a ship belonging to the Moors, as the men did report, where they 
took as much money as made the whole share[of the}men about 1,100 lbs. a man. They 
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careened at St. Mary's, and while they careened I supplied them with cattle for their present 
spending and they gave me for my cattle a quantity of beads, five great guns for a fortifi- 
cation, some powder and shot and six barrels of flour, about seventy bars of iron. The 
ship belonged to Jamaica and set sail from St, Mary’s November 4th 1691, bound for Port 
Dolphin on Madagascar to take in their provision, and December 169] they set sail from 
Port Dolphin bound for America, where 1 have heard since they arrived at Carolina and 
complied [compounded] with the owners, giving them for ruin of their ship three thousand 
pounds as I have heard since. 


(3) October 14th 1692.—Arrived the Nassau, Capt, Edward Coats Commander, burden 
170 tons or thereabouts, 6 guns, 70 men, whereof about 30 of the men stayed at Madagascar, 
being most of them concerned in taking the Hackboat at the Isle of May [ Maio, Cape de 
Verde Is.] Coll. Thrympton owner, The said Hackboat was lost at St. Augustin. Capt. 
Coates careened at St. Mary's, and whilst careening I supplied them with cattle for their 
present spending, and the negroes with fowls, rice and yams, and for the cattle I had two 
chests and one jar of powder, six great guns and & quantity of great shot, some spikes 
and nails, five bolts of Duck [rolls of linen cloth] and some twine, a hogahead of tour. ‘The ship 
most of her belonged to the Company as they [i.¢., the crew] said. Capt. Coats set sail from 
St. Mary's in November 1692 bound for Port Dolphin on Madagascar and victualled there 
and in December set sail for New York. Capt. Coats made about 500 Ib. a man in the 


(4) August 7th 1693.—Arrived the ship Charles, John Churcher Master, from ‘New York. 
Mr. Frederick Phillips, owner, sent to bring me several sorts of goods, She had two cargoes 
in her, one consigned to said Master to dispose of and one to me containing as follows:— 
4 pairs of shoes and pumps, 6 dozen of worsted and thread stockings, 3 dozen of speckled 
shirts and breeches, 12 hats, some carpenter's tools, 5 barrels of rum, 4 quarter casks of 
Madeira wine, 10 cases of spirits, 2 old stills full ofholes, one worm, 2 grindstones, 2 ocrosg- 
saws and | whipsaw, 3 jars of oil, 2 small iron pots, 3 barrels of cannon powder some booka, 
eatechiams, primers and hornbooks, 2 Bibles and some garden seeds, 3 dozen of hens [4]; 
and I returned for the said goods [1100 pieces of eight and dollars, 34 slaves, 15 head of 
cattle;57 bars of iron. October the 5th he set sail from St. Mary's after having sold 
part of his cargo to the Whitemen upon Madagascar to Manratan®! to take in slaves 


(5) Octobér 19th 1693.—Arrived the ship Amity, Capt. Thos. Tew Commander, burden 
70 tons, 8 guns, &) men, having taken a ship in the Red Sea that did belong to thé Moors 
{Muhammadans] asthe men did report. They took much money in her and made the 
whole share men [about)1200 Ib. a man. They careened at St, Mary's and had some cattle 
from me, but for their victuals and sea-stdres they bought from the negroes. I sold Capt. 
belonged most of her to Bermuda. Capt. Tew set sail from &+ Mary's December 23rd 1693 
bound for America. 
` (6) August 9h 1695.—Arnved the Charming Mary from Barbadoes, Capt. Richard 
Glover Commander, Mr. John Beckford Merchant and part owner. The most of the ship 
belonged to Barbadoes, Colonel Russell, Judge Coats and the Nigames [?). She was burden 
about 200 tons, 16 guns, 80 men. She had several sorta of goods on EE ere teri of goods om boar. T'honght most 1 bonght most 


“ Manraten, for Mandratan = the Madratan (Mandritanra) of No, 7, infra,—F p, 
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छः tbem, She careened at St. Mary's and in October she act sail from St. Mary’s for Mada- 
gascar to take in rice and slaves. 


(7) August 1695.—Arrived the ship Katherine from New York, Capt. Thos. Mostyn 
Commander and Supercargo, Mr. Fred, Phillips owner, the ship burden about 160. tons, 
no guns, near 8) [720] men. She had several sorts of goods in her. She sold the most to 
the Whitemen upon Maclagascar where she had careened. He set sail from St. Mary's for 
Mwtratan [१ Mandriteara] on Madagascar to take in his rice and slaves. 


(8) December 7th 1695. —Arrived the ship Susanna, Capt, Thos, Week Commander 
burden about 100 tons, 10 guns, 70 men. They fitted out from Boston and Rhode Island and 
had been in the Red Seas, but made no voyage, by reason they missed the Moors fleet, They 
eweened at St. Mary's and I sold them part of the goods bought of Mr. John Beckford 
out of the Charming Mary and spared them some cattle, but for the most part they were 
supplied by the negroes. They stayed at St. Mary's till the middle of April, where the 
Captain and Master and most of the men died, ‘The rest of the men that were left after the 
sickness carried the ship to St. Augustin, where they left her and went in Capt. Hore’s for 
the Red Sea. 


—_——_ << 


Captain, Thomas Tew, being killed by a great shot from a Moors ship, John Yarland 
Master, burden 70 tons, 8 guns as before described, and ahout 60 men. They stayed but few 
days at St. Mary's and set sail to seek the Charming Mary and they met her at Mauratan 
on Madagascar and took her, giving Capt. Glover the sloop to carry him and his men home 
and all that he had, keeping nothing but the ship. They made a new Commander after 
they had taken the ship, one Captain Bobbington. After they had made the ship they 
went into St. Angustin’s Bay and fitted the ship and went into the Indies to make a voyage 
and I have heard since that they were trepanned and taken by the Moors, 


(10) December 20th 1695.—Arrived a Moors ship taken by the Resolution and given to 
Capt. Robert Glover and 24 of his men that was not willing to go a-privateering upon the 
coasts of India, to carry him away. The Company turned Captain Glover and these 24 men 
out of the ship, Captain Glover being part owner and Commander of the same and confined 
prisoner by her Company upon the Coast of Guinea by reason he would not consent to go 
about the Cape of Good Hope intothe Red Sea, the ship very old and would hardly swim 
with them to St. Mary's. When they arrived there they applied themselves to me and 
1 maintained them in my house with provision till June that shipping arrived for to 


carry them home, 


(1॥) January 17th 1696-7.—Arrived the brigantine Amity that was Captain Tew's 
sloop, from Barbadoes and fitted into a brigantine by the owners of the Charming Mary 
at Barbadoes, Captain Richard Glover Commander and Supercargo. The brigantine 
described when [? as] sloop. She was laden with several sorts of goods, part whereof 
T bought and part sold to the Whitemen upon Madagascar and part to Captain Hore and 
his Company. The brigantine taken afterwards by the Resolution at St Mary's. 

(12) February 13th 1696-7.—Arrived Captain John Hore's prize from the Gulf of 
Persia and three or four days after arrived Captain John Hore 


7 in the John and Rebecca, 
burden about 180 tons, 20 guns, 100 wen in 


ship and prize. "The prize about 300 tons, 
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laden with calicos. I sold some of the goods bought of Glover to Captain Hore and his 
Company as likewise [to]the Whitemen thst lived upon Madagascar and Captain Richard 
Glover. 

(13) June 4 1697.—Arrived the Resolution Captain Chivers Commander, burden 
near 200 tons, 90 men, 20 guns, Formerly the ship belonged to Captain Robert Glover. 
but the Company took her from him and turned him and 24 men of his men out of 
her by reason they were not willing to go a-privateering into the East Indies They met 
with 9 Mosoune®® at sea and lost all their masts and put into Madagascar about ten leagues 
to the northward of St. Mary's, and theremasted and fitted their ship; and while they lay 
there, they took the brigantine Amity for her water-casks, sails and rigging and masts, and 
turned the hull a-drift upon a reef, Captain Glover promised to forgive them what was past 
if they would let him have his chip again and go home to America, but they would not 
except he vould go intothe East Indies with them. September 25 they set sail to the 

(14) June 14th 1697.—Arrived the ship Fortune from New York, Captain Thomas 
Mostyn Commander and Robert Allison Supercargo, the ship burden 150 tons or there- 
abouts, 8 guns, near 20 men, having several sorts of goods aboard and sold to Captain Hore 
and Company and to the Whitemen upon Madagascar, 

(15) June let 1697.—Arrived a ship from New York, Captain Cornelius Jacobs 
Commander and Supercargo, Mr, Fred, Phillips owner, burden sbout 150 tons, 2 guns, near 
“0 men, having several sorts of goods aboard and sold to Captain Hore and his Company 
and to the Whitemen upon Madagascar and 4 barrels of tar to me, 

(16) July let 1697.—Arrived the brigantine Swift from Boston, Mr. Andrew Knott 
Master and John Johnson Merchant and part owner, burden about 40 tons. 2 guns, 10 men, 
having several sorts of goods aboard, eome sold to Captain Hore and Company; the rest put 
ashore at St. Mary's and left there. A small time after his arrival I bought three quarters 
of her and careened and went out to seek a trade and to settle a foreign commerce and trade 
in several places on Madagascar. Abouteight or ten daya after I went from St. Mary's 
the negroes killed about ॐ Whitemen upon Madagascar and St, Mary's and took all they or 
Thad, Captain Mostyn and Captain Jacobs and Captain Hore’s ship and Company being 
all there at the same time and set sail from St. Mary’s October 1697 for Madacascar to take 
in their slaves and rice having made firm commerce with the negrors on Madagascar 
At my return! met with Captain Mostyn at sea cixty leagues of St.Mary's. He acquainted 
me with the negroes’ rising and killing the Whitemen. He persvaded re to return back 
with him and not proceed any further for there was no safe going to St Mary's, all my 
men being sick. After good consideration we agreed to return ard go for America, 

The above mentioned men that were killed by the natives were most of them 
privateers that had been in the Red Sea and took several ships there. They were 
chiefly the reason of the natives rising, by their abusing of the natives erd taking their 


©The South-West Monsoon, which brings ia very heavy weather when it ‘- bursts” in कच्च न 
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cattle from them, and were most of them tothe best of my knowledge men ‘hat came in 
Resolution and Captain Chivers. 





Sworn before me in New York 5 May 1699. 
Frue Copy. 
[Colonial Office Records, 5/1942, No. 30, ४. 
XIV. 


THE CRUISE OF HENRY EVERY, 1693-6. 


Henry Every (Avery or Avory) alias Bridgman, was the most famous pirate of his day. 
Mate of the ship Charles (Captain Gibson) which had been hired with other ships by the 
Spanish Government, through Sir James Houblon, to assist in the protection of the 
Spanish American colonies, he persuaded 8 part of the crew to mutiny at Corunpa ® in 
May 1694 and took possession of the ship. Renaming her the Fancy, he carried ber first 
to the West Indies, where he completed his crew, and then tid Madagascar to the Red Sea. 
He attempted to fix a base at Perim, but, finding no water, proceeded to St, Mary's in 
Madagascar, where he built a kind of fort and established friendly relations with the 
natives, though the stories of his ruling like a king amongst them are probably wild 
exaggerations, for his total stay in the Indian seas cannot have been longer than some 
cighteen months, 


In 1695 he captured the Gunsway, rich pilgrim ship, on board of which there were 
many Indian ladies of distinction, who appear to have been very shamefully treated. He 
is said to have married one of them, a roval Princess, and to have had by ber a eon who was 
living in Madagascar in 172), though the poor Jady herself speedily died. ‘The booty taken 
on this occasion was enormous— it is said to have been more than £200,000! At any rate Every 
anc his crew were now satisfied to go out of business. In April 1606 they arrived ot the 
Island cf Providence, in the Bahamas, where they were well received by the Governor, 
Nicholas Trott, Having divided their booty, they scattered, and a number of them made 
for England. ‘lhere some were identified, tried and executed, but Every cecaped detection 
atul having been cheated of his booty by the men whom he employed to turn it into cash. 
lied in great poverty at Bideford in the year 1727. 


As Every impudently claimed the right to use Captain Gibson's commission, he flew 
St. George’s flag, using the red flag only when his victims persisted in resistance, Apparently 
he never, in the Indian Seas, attacked bis own countrymen or, in fact, any but Indian 
vessels, He is said to have carried the Mughal flag taken on the Gunsway to America, where 
it was flown by the pirate Captain John James of the Providence Galley in 1699 Probably 


James was a-former member of his crew. 





——— 


= Called by English svilors the Groyne. 
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॥सणतारकनतःकायकलननयततनतानतात्त्ाकतककन्छसरसकःक्छकस्छक  र ४ थु. ् जतत ् 





The damage done to trade by Every and other pirates with whom he associated was so 
great that it caused a serious quarrel between the Agents of the East India Company and 


Narrative of Philip Middleton, a youth belonging to the ship ^" Charles,” alias “ Fancy," which 
was delivered to the Lords Justices, the 4th August 1696. 


at the Isle of May of provisions only, and nine of their men went on board the said Charles, 

“Thence to the Coast of Guinea, where took two Danes,"’ out of which they had 
a quantity of elephants teeth and divided about eight.or nine ounces of gold > man. 

“'Thenoe they sailed to Madagascar and to Johanna, where twelve French pirates came 
aboard them and afterwards took a French pirating junk with about forty men, who had 
good booty with them. They also joined them, being in all about 170 men, with 14 Danes 
52 French and 104 English. 

“From Johanna they sailed into the Red Sea®* and got intelligence of two rich ships 
that were at Mocha bound for Surat, but they passed them in the night, of which they had 
notice by 4 small junk they took the next day and made after them. ‘They came up with 
the smaller first, who made little or no resistance. The same day they took the great ship 
who fought for abouttwo hours and many of their men were killed, being about 1,300 persons 
aboard and on the other ship about 700. They kept both ships in their possession two days 
and all the Charles's men, except Every, boarded them by turns, taking out of the said ships 
only provisions and other necessaries besides treasure, which was very great, though little 
in comparison to what was on board, for, though they put several to the torture they would 
not confess where the rest of their treasure lay, They took great quantities of jewels ani ५ 
atddle and bridle sat with rubies, designed for > present for the Great Mogul. The men lay 
with the Indian women aboard those ships, and there were several of them by their habits 
and riches in jewels appoared of better quality than the rest. The great ship was called the 

“After they had taken these prizes they went to Rajapore to water and so to 





@ John Dan, inhis evidence at the trial of certain of Every's crew at the Old Bailey, says they 
took the two Danes aftera fight atthe Islo of Princes. One shey took with them and one they 
burned. (State Trials, Vol. 13, p. 451). 

@ Where, according to Dun, they burot the town of Meat, because the People would not trads, 
Later they were joined by two English privateers and later still by three from America. Middleton in 
his evidence gives the names of three Captains as May, Farrel and Wake, 
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Mascarenas, {Bourbon} where set on shore all the French ond Danes, having first made + 
vision of their booty, which amounted in gold, silver and jewels to 970 Ibs. a man.*? 

“Thence they sailed to Ascension, where they turned fifty turtle and found letters 
of two English ships having been there. This was in March Inst, and the latter end of 
April they arrived at Providence, having but two days provisions left 

“ They made s present to the Governor there, whose name is [Nicholas] Trott, of twenty 
pieces of eight > man, besides two chequins 7° of gold, upon which he permitted them to 
come ashore, and gave them a trest at his house, at which one of the men breaking a 
drinking glass, he made him pay for it eight choquins 

“The men presented the Governor also with the ship and all on board her, being some 
quantity of elephants teeth left in her. Colonel Richard Talliaferro, Deputy Governor, w 

“Every had changed his name to Bridgman, went on shore at Providence and about 
eighty men, which dispersed themselves to several ports and bought sloops there. 

“One called the Seajflower, Captain Ferro, bought of Crosskeys and Flavell, in which 
embarkt Every and nineteen other men, vist. Jno. Down, John———, Nat, Pike, Peter 
Soames, Hen. Adams, Francis———, Thus. Johnson, Joseph Dawson, Samuel Daweon, 
James Lewis, Ji Hammond and Roy, John Sparks, Joseph Goss, Charles Faulkner, 
Thomas Somerton, James Murrey. 

" These landed about a month since at Dunfanahan, twenty miles northward of Lough 
Swilly, by Londonderry, and thence by land to Dublin. Every took shipping for England 


at Carrickfergus. Captain Ferro remained at Londonderry with his sloop, which the 
seamen gave him for a present. . 


“ Another sloop, which one Hollingsworth commanded, was chased into Dublin by a 
French privateer, on board of which were sixteen more of the Charles’s men, चथ, Rob eve 
Richy, John Miller, Jobn King, Edward Savill, William Phillips, Thomas Joye. These 
were most Seotchmen and bound thither 

“William May went to Pensilvanis. 

“Several went to New England. 

“Two of the men bad been at Jamaica and returned back to Providence 

^" Joseph Morris left mad at Providence, losing all his jewels upon a wager. 

“Edward Short killed by a shirk [shark]. | 

“Thomas Bolitha met at Dublin, but he came over in some other sloop, for he was hot 
on board either of the two before mentioned | | 

“Trott took several guns out of the ship, which had 48 mounted, to plant on >. 


ndia Office क | Series, 3 
[India Office Records. Home Series, Miscellaneous, Vol. 36, p. 189.) 
(To be continued, ) 
 Bupposing all! shared alike this, for 170 men, would make a total of £164,000. Probably the 
™ Sequins, a coin worth about 9 shillinfyand three pence. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF MALAYAN HISTORY. 
Br SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


[1 have had reason on several occasions lately to examine the history of the 
Malays and have found myself hampered in my studies by the want of any short abstract 
thereof in English, which could keep a general view of the whole subject’ before my mind 
and serve to help me to conceive ita many and necessarily confusing details in something 
like > practical sequence and in a true proportion to each other, I therefore compiled for 
my own use > brief sketch of the history of the Archipelago and Peninsula, for which 
combination the best genera! name I have yet come acroes in the literature of the subject 
is Malaysia. As it may be of use to others, I now print it, without laying any claim to 
having made it an authoritative or complete document.) 


South of Indo-China lies the Malay Archipelago, the most important collection of 
islands in the world. They are sharply divided geographically between thoze rising out of 
deep and shallow water by what is usually called Wallace's Line, being thus in two divi- 
sions: the Western or Asiatic in the shallow sea which impinges on the great spit of land 
jutting out southwards from Indo-China, known as the Malay Peninsula, and the Eastern 
and Melanesian, which approaches Australia. As in the case of Indo-China itrelf, the abori- 
gines of the whole area of Malaysia were Negritos, who at some remote Fericd were over- 
lain by a kindred race, the Melanesians, ard in much later times, in part, by the Malays, 
the people with whom we now have to do. The Malays have been generally (and to my 
mind correctly) looked upon as one of the Indo-Chinese races, but of late they have been 
by some recognised as a pegple apart, allicd to the Polynesians of ike Pacific an 
further to the East, their immigration into the Archipelago being northwards towards 
the Asiatic Continent and not southwards away from it. The term “Malay” for the 
race is from the native name Maliyu, which is traceable as far back as a.p: 671, when the 
Chinese traveller I Teing reportcd on them as the Moloyu, though ke actually meant by 
the expression the people of the Hindu Menangkibau kingdom of Sumatra 





The recorded history of the islands is quite recent, except where ancient Indian, Arabian 
and European trade penetrated. That is to say, except in Java, Sumatra and allied 
islands, and in the Malay Peninsula, history may be said to commence with the advent of 
modern European traders in search of spices, just as their ancient forerunners had gone 
there for pepper and cloves. In Java and Sumatra, ancient Indian Hirdu and Buddhist 
kingdoms were set up, leaving some splendid monuments behind them, to become by the 
fourteenth century converte to Islam, owing to the proselytising tendencies of Arab and 
other Muhammadan traders. Nowadays the whole land of the Malays, where not still 
ocoupied by primitive animiste, may be said to be Muhammadan: that is, the people 
profess Islam, while they are at heart animisis. The quality of the spices that these 
regions produce in great abundance has throughout historical times been an irresistible 
attraction to all maritime nations, and has led the Portugueee, the Spaniards, the Dutch 
and the English to battle for the trade, Indeed, it was the high price of pepper in 
England, created by a Dutch ^" corner” in that article of commerce at the qnd of the 
sixteenth century, that led to the formation of the first English East India Company in 
1600, and thus indirectly to the foundation of the British Empire in India 
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Except through tradition, as reoorded in the native chronicles of Java and Sumatra 
and to a less extent elsewhere, and through some inscriptions, the only general knowledge 
that exists regarding the Malays before the advent of the Portuguese in 1508 is that 
contained in the notes of travellers and geographical writers. Thus Megasthenes (Greek) 
writing 406-298 B.c.), Pomponius Mela (Roman a.p. 43) and Josephus (Jew, €, 85) 
knew of the existence of the spice regiona, and roughly, their position. About 79, Hippalus 
the navigator, demonstrated the use of the trade winds, now known as the “' Monsoons,” 
which materially altered the capacity for Western discovery. So by the days of Ptolemy, 
the Alexandrian astronomer-geographer (127-151), knowledge of the Archipelago came to 
be recorded at first hand, and exploration became possible, bringing about the voyage of 
the envoys of Marcus Aurelius to Tongking in 166, and later the journeys and records of 
(Cosmas Indicopleustes of Alexandria (c. 530-548). Chinese monkish (Buddhist) travellers 
also appeared on the scene; Fa Hian in Java (412-414), who found Hinduism flourishing 
and Buddhism commencing to have influence, and I Taing in Sumatra in 671 and 688, ‘who 
first noted the Malays by name. Thereafter the great medieval travellers, Marco Polo 
(Venetian), Odoric of Pordenone (Italian), and Tbn Batuta of Tangier, are found in Java 
and Sumatra, respectively in 1293, 1925 and 1345 Others, such as Nicolo de’ Cont 
(Venetian, 1419-1444), produced personal accounta more or leas accurate. chiefly lesa. 

All this while, there had been from very early times (1000-400 8.0.) an ever-increasing 
coasting trade from Southern India (Dravidian), and afterwards from Greece, Rome, Persia, 
Arabia, and India generally, which on the decline of Roman power passed into Arab and 
Persian hands in the seventh century, leading eventually by the fourteenth century to the 
establishment of Islam in the whole of Tanah Malayu, as the Malays call their dwn country 
So by the time the Portuguese and other Europeans, beginning with Affonso d' Albuquerque 
in 1511, appeared among the Malays as conquerors in search of the spice trade, a great 
dea! of information as to commercial possibilities hed been accumulated in Europe. After 
the arrival of the Portuguese the story of the Malayan regions takes on a new aspect 

The many recorded traditions of the Malays previous to the advent of thé Muhammadans 
and Europeans, especially in Java and Sumatra, though backed by an immense number of 
inscriptions and monuments—some of them magnificent—are al] disappointing as historical 
documents. In fact, tho most remarkable thing about them is that with 
there should be so little acceptable history. There are points in the early traditions, how- 
ever, that come out with some certainty | 

Malay rulers and ruling families have long delighted in tracing their descent from 
Sikandar Zu'lkargain (Alexander the Great), which may fairly be taken to mean that just 85 
Megasthenes, the ainbassador of Seleucus Nicator at the Court of Cha ndragupta (306-298 
the Malayan spice trade, so had the fame of Alexander reached the Malays at the same 
time. Next, the Malays have adopted the distinctive Saka | 
4.0. 78, and by the time that Fa Hian is found, as above stated, 
Java (412-414), Hinduism was established and By 
The Hinduism was of the S@jva (old animistic) form ihism of the Maha 
which is that the Hinduism came through Sumatra inte tre, sn पते ०१ oe रवो 








म matra into Java in the first century + 4.D., from 
South India(Dravidian), and the Buddhism from further North a couple of centuries later 
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There are traces of ancient Hinduism in Borneo up to the fifth century, which should 
perhaps be connected with Champi (Cochin-Chins) or Kambfja (Cambodia). 


Chronicles in Java exhibit for what they may be worth a continuous series of dates, 
which still require collating to settle their real value, onwards from their year one (५.2. 74), 
when there srrived their first hero, Aji Saka from India They then record the gradual 
spread of Hinduism over the whole try till 269, and the building of the first temple 
(Chandi Miling) in 285. The process of settlement continued till 417, by which time, tn 
384, a dynasty had been established at Astina, which in its alternative form of Astina Pura 
is closely reminiscent of Hastind&pura, the Delhi of legend. Thia line of Astina lasted till 
662. During this time Hinduism had given place to Buddhism, and the splendid monu- 
ment of Boro Badir was raised before 656 by the Mahfrijadhiraja Adityavarma, probably 
Parikisit (617-649) or Udidna (649-662) of Astina, It entirely covers a hillock one furlong 
aquare and 100 ft. high, and is an object lesson by means of sculpturein Mahayini Buddhism 


The Astina Dynasty was succeeded by the Maliwa Pati (662-672) after which came 
that of Mendang Kamilan or Brambinan (Parambdnan, 732-892), the builders of the 
wonderful groups of temples of a greatly Hinduised’ Mahayini type (Parambénan and 
Chandi Séwu). This Dynasty, a member of which was Aji Jaya Baya (774-830), who wrote 
a Chronicle and attacked Cochin-China (Chimp4) in 774 and.787, was followed by the 
better remembered lines of Jangéla (892-1158), which produced Panji (c. 1130-1158), the 
great hero of Javan story, and Pajajdran (with Koripan, 1158-1205). The country now 
tended to revert to Saiva Hinduiam of a distinctly South Indian (Dravidian) type: so that 
in speaking of a ‘\ Hindu” dynasty in Java at this period a highly Hinduised form of 
Buddhism is indicated. Of the line of Pajajéran, Munding Sari (1184-1195) is, as 
Haji Parwa, said to have been the first royal! convert to Islam in 1193. In 1295, two years 
after Kublai Khan’s invasion (1293), the Pajajdran Kings were followed by the great line 
of Majapahit (1295-1477), grown out of a local dynasty at Tumépel (1232-1275). They 
were Hindus and extended the power of the Javanese Malays, grown by degrees more and 
more powerful since the time of Haji Pirwa, who set up a kingdom at Demék and Pajang 
(1477-1606), which ruled all Java. | । 


In their time two notable events happened. Firstly, in 1508 the Portuguese appeared 
generally. Secondly, in 1551 the Mataérem family came to the front and afterwards 
produced Panamb4han Sénapéti (1614-1624), the last independent native ruler in Java. He 
set up his throne at Matarem and-was sucoeeded by Sultén Séda piah (1624-1636), in 
whose days the Dutch and English appeared as conquerors. Hinduism did not of course 
there in 1511. | 


While the Hindu and Buddhist kingdoms had been developing in Java, = similar 
process had been going on in Sumatra at Menangkébau in the hills of the modern 
fame among the Malays as to make many of them consider it to be the cradle of their race. 
Hinda and Buddhist temples are numerous, and there ३8 > notable inscription of a.p, 656 ; 
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Hinduised Buddhists, the Menangkébaus succumbed to Islam in the fourteenth century. 
There is nothing of prominent historical note in pre-Islamic days elsewhere in the land of 
the Malays. 

Malay history now enters on its last phase, the struggle between the maritime nations * 
of Western Europe for the spice trade and the power necessary to secure it. The 
Portuguese came first into Sumatra in 1508, when Malacca, on the Peninsula hard by, 
was the chief port for pepper. In 1511 Affonso d’Albuquerque oceupied 24919009, and sent 
out ७ party of explorers into the Archipelago. This led to the discovery of the Philippines 
by one of them, Francisco Serrio, who after being wrecked, accidentally made his way to 
Mindanao in 1514. In the same year the Portuguese established themselves in Ternate 
In 1519 the Spaniards sent an expedition under Ferdinand Magellan to claim the 
Moluccas and thus discovered Borneo. By 1529 the spheres of the rival powers were 
settled, the Spaniards getting the Philippines and the Portuguese governing the Moluccas from 
Ternate. 17 1546 Francisco de Xavier, the Spanish missionary (1506-1552), appeared on 
the scene, and the subsequent attempts to Christianise the people led to a bitter 
animosity against the Portuguese, who thus contributed to their own ultimate downfall 
Finally, from 1530 to 1640 Portugal and Spain were united under the latter 

Meanwhile, the French pirates from Dieppe between 1527-1539 and English competi- 
tors under Drake (1579), Lancaster (1591), and Middleton (1604) began to dispute the trade 
with Portugal and Spain, and in 1595 the Dutch arrived, partly to revenge themselves on 
the Spanish for their misdeeds in the Netherlands, and partly to break the Spanish-Portu- 
guese monopoly in the spice trade and to ‘‘ corner `` pepper In 1602 the Dutch East India 
Company was formed, and by 1604 it was already stronger than the Portuguese on the seas 
enabling its representatives to force the Portuguese to an armistice in 1608. In 1609 Pieter 
Both was the first Governor-General with his capital at Jaékatra (1611), which was named 
Batavia in 1619. 

In 1€00 the English East India Company arose, and the acute rivalry thus created with 
the Dutch purported to end in the Treaty of Defence (1620) by which the Dutch and English 
Companies atranged to co-operate. This arrangement ‘was never prop rly kept, and the 
Dutch ‘ massacred" the English at Amboyna in 1623, an act which roused ill-feeling for 
a long while and was not redressed till 1654 under Oliver Cromwell. The Treaty lapsed in 
1637, and thereafter for various reasons Dutch power steadily increased, until the English 
retired from all points, except Benkulen in Sumatra, in 1684. 
| The Dutch East India Company was now completely in the ascendant, and ruled the 
country solely in its own interests. Individual Dutch families became enormously rich at 
the cost of the Malay population, but in spite of rebellions, which their conduct caused, the 
Dutch became supreme rulers in the Archipelago by 1740. The gravest abuses, however, 
continued, until, because of them and of English competition in the spice trade from India, 
the Company was brought down in 1798, and superseded by a Council of the (Dutch) 

The Napoleonic wars induced the English in 1810 to conquer Java and much of the 
under the British East India Company (1811-1816), carrying out many much-needed reforms 
In 1816 they were ceded back under the Treaty of Vienna (1814). This led to the formation 
of the British Settlements in the Straits: Singepore in 1819, Malacca finally in 1824, and 





















Penang, which, however, had been established as early as 1786. By 1824 the English 
were recognised as supreme in the Malay Peninsula. The Straits Settlements were ruled 
by the East India Company till 1867, when they became a Crown Colony. In 1874 and 
subsequent years, Perék and a number of other native states were added by ‘‘ Protection, 

and are now known as the Federated Malay States. In 1909-yet others were added by the 
treaty with Siam, those still remaining in the Peninsula being under Siamese suzerainty 
All British possessions in the Peninsula are governed from Singapore 


(To be continued.) 








THE PANAMALAI ROCK-TEMPLE 1 
Br K. G. SANEARA AIYAR, B.A., B.L.; TRIVANDRUM, 

THs small paper is substantially the reproduction ofa letter dated 8th September, 1919. 
written by me to Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, who discovered the Panamalai inscription, regaal- 
‘ing its correct reading and interpretation. Panamalaiis a village in the Villuppuram Taluk 
of the South Arcot District in the Madras Presidency. Round. the base of the rock-temple 
in that village, there is engraved in = single line an inseription.in Grantha-Pallava alphabet 
which Dr. Dubreuil has edited and translated in his Pallava Antiquities (1. 11-23). 
Concerning the condition of the inscription, he writes, “The beginning and the end of the 
inscription are concealed by # structure of bricks built in front of the temple. So a portion 
of the firet sentence, and the whole of the last part of the inseription are missing. ‘Lhe letter: 
have been preserved excellently well except towards the middle wherefrom a stone which 
med some letters has been removed."' He ecde thet he published in July 1915 a 
tentative translation of the inscription. As this seemed to be insufficient, Mr. 5. Krishra 

Aiyangar, the author of Ancient India, gave hima more correct translation from his 
sroduction. of the inscription in Plate I, which we add below for comparison and 
reference Droni, famed for ihe might of his arm, was borms (minor) incarnation of Siva 
From him of the name Droni, pure by the performance of great perance, there appeared 
as the sciences of the Vedéiga from the Veda, the ruler of the earth named Pallava. From 
whom (did descend), as the floods of the Ganges from the moon, the great family of the 
Pallavas, eanctified by treading in the path (of righteousness), holy and 20 worthy of great 
esteem. A dynasty of paramount sovereigns, meade pure by the frequent baths at the 
sion of the (numerous) horse secrifices performed by them. The chief of this family, 
the like of which did not exist before, and which belonged to the most holy tribe (gotra) of 
Fharadvajs ; whose fame had spread over the circle of the world which was taken forcible 
possession of (conquered) by the undiminicthed prowess of his arm ; who, (born) from him 
(who bore) the title Ekamalls, as Guha (Subrahmanya) from God Paramesvara, shone with 
the prowess of his arm ; who was known by the name Rajasimha of sanctified repute 
radiant in warlike pride made firm by his own strength ; who waa king of lions by the des- 
truction of the elephants, the enemy kings ; who was destroyer of the crowd of hostile kings 
and maker of all things auspicious ; His mind purified by the unremitting hold of devotion 
(to God), having given always To whom Siva of the deer-spotted (moon) crest 

It.seems to me that both the published text and translation of this inscription are capable 

of improvement. Neither Dr. Dubreuil, nor Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar seem to have 
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noticed that the inscription is in verses. Dr. Dubreuil’s reference to the first senfence con- 
firms this inference. I found that the inscription was made up of the major part of the 
fourth quarter of a Sragdhard verse, almost the whole of two other Sragdhara verses, the 
first three quarters of a Vasantatilaka verse, an Indravajré verse, andthe major part of the 
first two quarters of a fouth Syagdhard verse. The first three quarters and the first fhree 
syllables of the fourth quarter of the first Sragdhard verse, syllables 17 to 19 of the second 





quarter and 5 to 7 of the third quarter of the secontl Sragdhard verse, the fourth quarter of 
the Vaseniatilaka verse, and the first six syllables of the first, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
syllables of the second, and the whole of the third and fourth quarters of the fourth Sragdhard 
verse are missing. I give below my reading of the inscription rearranged as verses, and 
omissions supplied enclosed in small, and doubtful readings in big, brackets 


नै ` 2. ie erat 

= * es. = A) इवारि grees Tirta: ga: || 

[भश्वत्था] sary तस्माज्ेचितगुरुनपो निम्मल्नादाविरासीत्र 

आस्नायादङ्कुःविश्याविसर इव महीव श्न ( नःप ) वाख्यः | 

चत्मादष (Ferrey ) वथिविषहिवपकात्र पावन माननीयो 

मेकाकिन्याः प्रवाहः शशिन इव महानन्वयः Tea |! 
संदाजामेश्वे [धा] व्ृतविरजसाभूश् जां पा्वानां 

ATTAIN PASAT जर्वेशोद्ध वानां । 

कतोरा [न a 

cat इव परम [श] ह [ जी |नावना सीं | 

सस्वोज्जि [तः race [घट } ] भहाप्रनाव[:] 

यो uate इति विश्वुच्षुष्यकीनः 

उ [ड्‌ | शाच॒न्पकुञ्जरराजर्सिह 


er न्न 
हती दिषट् ग्ग समच्छयागां कला च कल्यानपरवंषराणां 
चित्ते सदा ध धत्तै पव | वस्य cere) कनौनिः] | 
* °» | माना 
सचन्ताम नियेकेद्रुम इव स [ द)... तपरेसिषन्नं | 


=-= == = 





कि 79 सू -= —|{. 
I may state here that Dr. Dubreuil, and the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao were in 
substantial agreement with me as regards the reading of the text I will now give my 


endering of this inscription, and then discuss the proper reading and i 
individual words and phrases 





Translation 


Farfamed for the strength of his arm, was born (Asvatthaman), the son of Drona (the 
preceptor of the Kauravas and the Pandawas), an embodiment of (Siva), the destroyer 
of the (three) cities (of the Asuras, i.¢., demons Siva is aptly the original of Asvatthaman 
who destroyed the embryos of the Pandavas in revenge for his father’s death caused by > 
false report of his own death by Yudhishthira in the Bharata war) 


Decemprn. 19191 PANAMALAI ROCK-TEMPLE [NSCRIPTION OF RAJASIMHA 939 
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Then from that pure Aivatthaman, there came out into men’s view, the lover of the 
spacious earth, named Pallava, who had accumulated great penance, as from the Verlic 
collection (sprang forth) the auxiliary sciences (of the Veda). 

From whom this great family of the Pallavas which isworthy of honour, because of its 
(constant) treading im the (ancient) holy path (of righteousness), (spread continuously out), 
as, from the haremarked (moon), the continuous flow of the celestial Ganges (Mamndiking 
ie a distinetive term for the celestial course of the Ganges before it falls on earth) 

From Ekamalla Deva (the sole strong—lif. combatant-lord) whose fame was published 
throughout the circle of the spacious earth won by the undiminished prowess of his arm, 
and who was the banner of the Pallava (race) of universal sovereigns and enjoyers of the earth 

ho were puritied of their sins (of conquest) by the closing baths of the horse-sacrifice (which 
can be performed only after letting loose the sacrificial horse to wander freely for a year and 
conquering all kings who seek to restrain its movements), who were untouched by the least 
article of danger, and who were sprung from the most pure family of Bharadvaja (a 
Vedic seer), From him (was born), like Guha (Subrahmanya, so called because of his 
secret birth among the reeds—<cf. ारकननव-; as God of war, he is compared with 
Riijasi mha), he. who shone by routing (1) other (rulers of earth) ; 


Who was mighty in his strength ; who (was endowed with) great valour (proud with 
victory in—seen in!) battle; who (lived in) well-known and auspicious fame as Rajasimha 
who was (verily) @ Rajasimha (lion of kings) by his having uprooted the elephants, i.e. thd 
enemy kings; = - = 


He took away the elevations (in power and fame) of the tribe of hostile (kings), He was 
also the doer of an (unbroken) succession of auspicious deeds ; and, in his mind, purified 
by constantly-fostered devotion, (Siva), who wears on his crest the deermarked (moon), 
holds (his foot). (The moonspot is variously imaged as the hare, the deer, etc). 


(The remaining lines, as they stand, are obscure.) 


We will new note and discuss the differences in reading and interpretation between 
ourselves and Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 


His द in उवषादिं is not supported by the plate. The metre, moreover, requires 
here a long vowel like ‘sf? in our ay. His gif ais wrong for giai,for the metre 
requires & long vowel or a short vowel followed by a conjunct consonant after 
वौ, the name is not gira but द्रोः, and the plate distinctly reads ना, and the Sanskrit 
for “name” is नाम, Plate 1 reads qenfe and not चस्माङ्नि and तस्मात्‌ +न = तस्नान्ने. The 
Sanskrit for *Veda* is आम्नाय and its ablative is आओष्नायात and not आाम्नयत्‌, and 
metre also requires hoth these vowels to be long. The plate also reads them as long 
qzarea: is wrong for qgaqreq:. The ज between Hand करा is an obvious omission, And 
the plate as also the Sanskrit for ‘named ‘requires sqyepq: for क्वः. Mr. Krishnaswami. 
stiggests emendation of पाचनं to पावना wrongly construing it with अन्वयः instead of witly 
पाध. The genitive of Faris सक्राजां and not. eqrst,and the plate also reads as I do. 
Tear before विमन्नतब is obviously a mistake for the genitive qqqra. Metre requirea 
six long vowels in जजद्वविगविनालि. So we should read g, वी and @7. The plate is clearasto qf 
nt the end. 1 take qveifara to qualify या, and add afinal visarga, But Mr. Krishnaswami 
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takes it to qualify कुर्वं implied in gq which is impossible, for समर्चा means, not ‘warlike 
pride’, but ‘ proud with battle’, In any ease he should at least have read a final anuardra, 
wid, if the reading is really qr, his construction js clearly impossible. guppy should 
obviously be agp: as the metre requires and, except for the final wisarga, aa the plate 
clearly reads. The final visarga is required by sense, syntax, and metre. Mr. Kriahnaswami. 
emends qara into g4q, thereby making the passage meaningless. 

initial long vowel or short vowel followed by a conjunct consonant in इदृक्त, and so does 
the meaning. So 1 read चदन. समृयाणां 18 wrong for the plate reading सजुच्छवाणां which 
the meaning also requires. कल्यानेषरपगाणां is on obvious mistake for ऋल्वानगवरेषरानां सश्चत 
and सृतं are both meaningless mistakes for संभृत as the sense and metre require, though 
we have to add an anuaydrato the plate reading. The plate reads o visarga between 
and सन्न, and apa not मन्नं, as the metre also requires. Metre requires aay: for मनाः, 
The plate distinctly reads सद्न्लानो and not ager’, also तत्ेसिधनं and not सखि 


प्रथित means not merely ‘famed’, but ‘farfamed'. By translating ` was horn a minor 
incarnation of Siva’, Mr. Krishnaswami has taken stg: with afar, though a term like 
इत 18 wanting, instead of with gf: He has failed tobring out. the comparison implied 
in gat: He omits totranslate aq. निष्कि means ` accumulated’, not performed’. He 
has wrongly taken । Pyenreqdt with the ablative निम्मलात्‌ instead of the nominative 
महीवद्लनः. He has tra slated अद्कुःविश्याः by ‘sciences of the Vedéiga’ instead of ‘the 
Ved@iga sciences’. He has failed to bring out the force of the purposeful use of ववि - पत्‌ 
प्रवाहः. He omits एषः. He has failed to note the distinctive use of infact for the celestial 
course of the Ganges (cf. 4qartt frage-Amara). ‘The Pitris, i.¢., the spirita of the dead are 
said to bathe in its waters, to be purified of their sins, and, since they abide in. the moon, the 
मंकाकेनी was perhaps imagined to flow from the moon, The repeated use of वल्लवानां 55 not 
explained by Mr. Krishnaswami. He, unauthorised, makes the Asvamedhas numerous, and 
the baths at their conclusion frequent. He omits जभुजांः. He takes अङ्कष्टा with अन्वयः, mui | 
as identical with aq¢, whereasthe one means ‘invincible’, and the other ‘unseen’. And 
अद्धा 15 feminine, while अन्वयः is masculine. So I read it as अस्पृष्ट + आपद्वानां, He has 
paraphrased केतोः into ‘chief’ instead of rendering it as.‘ banner’. विषक्त means pure 
and not ‘holy’. कचा means neither ‘gotra’, nor ‘ tribe’, but ‘family’. उद्धवा means 
sprung from’, not ‘belonged to’. The passage केतोः aff: he applics to Rajasimha, 
instead of Ekamalla Deva, as the ablative indicates. The metredocs not allow the reading 
of any syllable between कृद and अं, and 50 nscription, at any rate, does not permit 
any reference to the name of the father of RAjasimha or Guha as Mr Krishnaswami suggests, 
but this inscription clearly proves that Rajasimha was a devotee of Siva, o fact which both 
Dr. Dubreuil and Mr. Krishnaswami have failed to note, and which Mr. Krishnaswami 
translation fails to bring out. He takes हेवा with qr. . and not with rary asthe ablative 
indicates. The knowledge from other sources that the name of Rajasitiha’s father was Para- 
mesvaravarman 1, and that consequently, + Ekamalla’ must have heen only one of the latter's 
titles, hag apparently inthnenced Dr. Duhreuiltoseek for hisname itself in this inscription, and 
50 he suggests that, after ag इ we should read भुजव्राकिलावभासंं।।. 
But this reading assumes that nearly the whole ofa dloka has to be filled up, and there is no. 
gap in this part of the inscription that would justify us in supplying a whole sloka here 
So the suggested reading is untenable. feearameans not spread 
‘The passage ‘who bore the title’ of the translatio: nothing Light 
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text. Hehas rendered कहाचरनावः as ‘radiant’, and not ‘ of great valour.” He takes चण्यकीिः 


with Rajasimha instead of with किचत and चः 


3_7 means not merely ‘destroyed", but 


uprooted ". He has interpreted qrarférg: as ` king of lions’ instead of ‘tion of kings’ * King 


of lions’ would mean that he himeelf was literally a lion, and that he had onl 
lions for his subjects Lion of kings’, on the other 


literal 
त. would mean that he was a 


king, but, among kings, what > lion isto the beasts of the forest, i. their king. It isa 





synonym for * king of king 


१. If the engraver of the inscription had meant ‘king oflions’, he 


would have written सिंहतज- Mr. Krishnaswami translates सनुच्छयानां लति as merely‘ destroyer’ 


He has rendered ‘gra’ by ‘crowd ' instead of ‘ tribe’. He hasrendered qéqar by’ all’ 
has not understood the penultimate dloka properly. He confuses a=‘ holds‘ 
@agq= "fostered ` with qaq or सश्चत which, in themselves. are 
ingless, but which he takes to mean ‘unremittingly holding 


and 





He 
with 


स्व he translates 


| 0 whom ' instead of ‘of whom", and gaya he takes to mean ‘deerspotted" instead 


of * deermarked 


In conclusion we may note that the only king, among the Pallavas, who had the 
characteristic surname of Rajasimha, was Narasimhavarman JI (a.p. 685-712), that 
therefore the Panamalai inscription was engraved in his time, and that this inscription 
proves that, at the time of Rajasimha, different kinds of alphaheta were used, and that 
a difference in the stage of evolution of the letters does not at all indicate a difference in the 


SAMAJ A. 


The demonstration by Mr. N. G. Minjamdar 
(aute, Aug. 1918, p. 221) that in the Aamasiiro, 
Riadyane, ond J dtakas the word samaja hos the 
technioal meaning of * theatre’, in the vartous senses 
of that word, is couclasive. His article throws 
weleome Light upon Asoka’s Rock-edict I. 1६ mow 
be usvful to supplement it by noting that the Cum 
bridge translatora of the Jitabas completely mu 
understood the passages cited by Mr. Majumdar. 
In J dtake No. 318 (tranal., Vol. 11, p. 41) they 
render samajjan karontd by * the actors pathered 


a crowd about them", and samajja wiaedale wa‘ in 
the midst of the people.’ ‘Giving «a perform- 
ance’ and ‘on the stage" would reuder the true 

The second passage quoted by Mr. Majumdar 
from Fausball's text (vi, 277), Pasew malle samaj- 
jammin, ete., ia part of Jataka No. 345, and is 
Englished by the Cambridge translaters (vol. vi, 


^ p. 135) ‘See the wrestlers in the crowd striking 


their doubled arms.” Tho words «in the ring* or 
‘on the atage" should be substitated for’ in the 
crow’. Vincext A. Survie. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Sources OF Vizavasacan History : Selected and 
Edited forthe University of Madras by 8. Kaisa. 
swast AYvanoaR, M.A., Professorof Indian His- 
tory and Archmology. University of Madras. 1919. 


This is just such a book as the Professorof [डा 


History satan Indian University ought to produce 
and both the writer and the University are to be 
tulated on its production. The true way 


congra 
to compile real History is to have the original | 


sources at hand without alteration. Only then 


ean the historian jodge for himself and not | 


merely reproduce the story through another's 
spectacles, and it is only historical data collected 
in this way that are of intrinsic vahio. 


gervice to the History of Southern India by 





compiling his pioncer work from such original 
aotrces aa were available to him. and the funda- 
mental nature of his method has already been 
proved by the number of volumes and tracts on 
pointe of detail which have been published gince, 
all based or purporting to be based on original 
documenta, and culminating in this most import- 
ant work. 

It is important because it gives us the iprissima 
छली of the suthorities on which the historian has 


tive value must come later), and because by seeking 
Mr. Sewell in hia Forgotten Empire did invaluable | 


out and collecting them together, while not 
pretending to be exhaustive, its author cannot brit 





fire others qualified for the purpoxwe to do 


Prof. 5. K, Ayyangar has further benefited the 
present-day reader by giving him the advantage 
of his great personal knowledge of the subject in 
his introduction and his abstracts of the quota- 
tions, 

A word as to the method adopted in producing the 
book. A University Research Student, Mr. A, Ran 
gaswomi Saregvati, hes been employed to 
make a “systematic collection of passeges in both 
History of the Empire of Vijayanagar." This 
is entirely right. | 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


| the 


[ Decemaza, 1919 





It shows the rising generation of University 
men the right path in the first place, and it collects 
casual references to current political events and 
stories in the ordinary literature of the day. Such 
other reason for hiding the truth as known to the 
writer than are set histories or chronicles. Whether 
of the method pursued by Prof. Ayyangar comes 

ॐ (^. Temrce. 








SUNNEE, DATED GOLD MOHAR. 


Peter Mundy (Travels, Hak, Soc. ed. vol. II, 
p. 310) makes, in 1633, the following remarks on 
money in Surat in his day ~ 

“Coyne is of good gold, silver, Copper, etts.. 
eit —(f gold there is only Mohores or Sunnees 
and half ones ditto, the whole one worth about 5 
nobles English, sometymes more or lessee," 

The term “Sunnee™ ia usually explained as > 
gold motar and derived from sond, gold. But if 
the old writers meant swnf, they would have written 
“soones or something similar, and if “sunnes”’ 
Was & commen term for the gold mohar 300 years 
ago, it is odd that no form like soni, sohani, suni, 
funni, is to be found now, The more reasonable 
explanation serms to be that soni, नकः, sanigyd, 
eenhiyd, were vernacular forms meaning a dated 
motor (from dan, sank, a year), one which dete- 
ricrated in value os the date became old, sain the 
case of sanat or dated (sonsut) rupees. Hence the 
importance of rapid sale as is shown by the follow- 
ing quotations :— 

9 Feb, 1628. 
Ha. 13 each.'' (Foster, Enghsh Foctories, 1624-1029, 
p. 235.) 

16 March 1628, ` ` Cannot get rid of the ‘ amneas' 
sent up, exeept at a loss." (हाव. p. 270.) 

4 July 1636. “Have sent .. ॐ ‘sunneca 
for trial.” (Tbid., 1634-1636, p. 272.) 

R. ^. Tewrte 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 
15. Ponishment for Coining. 


13 May 1717. Consultation at Fort St, George, The 


President acquainting the Board that he has got 


* " ° (दुनु) 8.3 * are not worth above | 





AND QUERIES. 
| Cockhouse, whom he confin’d upon a discovery 


which the Shroffs [yarrdf, money-changer) made 
to be chang'd, which the said Peremaul upon 
examination confess'dto him as Follows—That 
his brother Moorta[! अति] a Malabar Madrisi 
[East or West Coast at that time ] Goldamith, 
Inhabitant of St. Thoms, gave him 18 fa, to bring 
to Madrass to buy silver with of the Shroffa, which 
silver he was to carry back to bis brother in St. 
Thoma for coining of more Fanams, The aaid 
Peremaul was sent for in, and being re-examin’ 

confess'd the Fact to स in manner Suita 
mention d, which affair being debated, and the 
discredit our Mint may be brought into (which is at 
present in the greatest repute of any in the 
Mogull's [Delhi Emperors and Decean Sovereigns 


dominions) consider'd, the board think iv bene 
necemary that the said Permaul should be mada 


‘ou ee for being acctteary to his 
ध ode knavery (there having at times erept in 
first person that could ever he 
4 न the Following reeolu- 

That the Choultry [Court House] Justices do 


mest at the Choultry on Fryday next between 


nine and ten a clock in the morning, to direct 
the said Permaul to be put. in the Pillory where 
he is to Stand two, hours, after which to have 
both his ears cut off, and be whip'd out of the 
Hon. Company's bounds, never to set his Foot 


| “herein again under penalty of being cent a Slave- 
! (Madras Public Consultations, 
= bisck fellow nam‘d Peremay) (Perumal) in the | । | 


RK. £. काढ. 
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S.A.L. stands for the Supplement, Dictionary of the South Andaman Language, pp. 1—S84. 
0.7. stands for the Supplement, Dictionary of Ancient and Medimval Geography of India, 
pp. —, 1—6. 





Abbiras, converts to Boddhiam and Brah- 





Abraham, the patriarch, pays by weight of 
ailver 
obrus, the, a basis of weight = र 
Abu Zaid, Arabian geographer..." , = = 
Achin, corrency in 
adenanthera, the, o basia of weight =. . 
adhiwasen, signification of 
Agni-Puriins, the, coronation ritea deecribed 
~ .. 88-87 
Ahavamalin. See SoméAivara I, Chilukys. 
Alana, the. See Maasagete, the 
Alberuni, Arabian geographer, 21; hia work 
discussed “ 
Albuquerque, Affonso d', Portuguese Onental 


क 


॥ ^ 


ऋ छः हल लि = 


क कैः कः ऋ 


8-4-95 | 


Arima, the prince of, destroyaa Spanish veesel 171 
[अन the, ita identification with 
Atoka's Vinayasamukase discussed ve whl 
Arrian, historian of Alexander the Great .. 18 
52 | Ar-Saces, designation of the King of Parthia.. 12 


37, 38 | Arthaddstra, the, ite use in explaining words in 
epigrapha 


a1 


Indian. - ५ = ` =-= 19 14,15 

110 कमतः, alloyedwilver .. +. 1. । 
47,38 = ४१, his Edicta, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 24, 80, n., 
48,n. । 215; his Upaties-Parine, 9 ; hia teaching, 10, 
11 ; hospitals founded by, 24 ; न्क at एत 
छि) | chipura built by, 24; two Patna statues of 

the time of = =» 25, 26, 28, 30 


Aéokachalla, inscriptions of, 44, 45, 47 n.,171,173,174 

Assam, signs on a Neolith from, discussed. , 594—6l 

1 | Asam Grant, of Vallabhadeva, the we 173 
ame of silver, Burmese, compared with 








coinage of, 40; takes Malacca ८ 2990 English ५५ * 3 म == 0 
Alexander the Great, hia contributions to the odwarnédia, horec-sacritioe = र „ 113 

geography of India, 18; his historians 18.19 4Atharva-Veda, the, not the sole ground of coro 
Alkarwini, Arabian geographer cae स [वि =+ १ ४ 9 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, the  .. 98, 791 personal appearance of .. =... 
Allen, John, chief mate of the Bauden, kiled 202, 203 द क ~ ae कज 
Allison, Robert, pirate, supercargo of the Avery Henry. See Every, Henry, 

Forhens , Ayuthia, E. 1. Co.'a factory at .. of 40, ©. 
Amboyna, massacre of the English at Ayyepa Il, Chilukya == = + - 8, 117, 118 
Amil, revenue collector ~ ay a 1388 | 
नन, the, pirate ship, at St. Mary's, 221, 222 | 

made a brigantine, 222 ; taken 9 a» ॐ 
Amogavarsha I, Rashirakita ss = 116 
ancient, ensign .. ' ४3 == - 205 | 06 
Ancient Geography of India 15—28 OA Be nape te seen 
Andaman Language. 896 South Andaman pers | 4 कतक (I, 

Language. 5“ | Bachelor's Delig 
Andamancer, the, reputed cannibals, 717, n. ; | ॐ क कः stlp,.08, Bi 240-291 

bibliography of works on, 8.A.L., 1; alpha- Baker: ant fl at अ ial beh: Manin: soma 

phabets of, च... 2, 3; poetry of, specimen न्व ss । 203 

of BAL ^ र 1118 | Balagimve inaoription, the, of Jayasithha IL, 117 
Andragoras, copper coin of, 120; two kings Baldridge, Adam, agent for pirates, deposition 

ofthe name == = * „= TB i's ow र 220— 224 
Anguittara, the, conjectural identification of bamboo, a liquid measure oH oa .. 181 

a discourse in, with = Vinoyasemukase 11 | Bamd, गक जै silver used in, 52; molting 
animism, in the Malay Archipelago 3 .. 227,228 | of silver for currency in an ea . 8 
Annamites, ther identity with pre-historic कियत्‌, touch-needles .. <~ re _ 105 

Egyplians suggested .. न $ +» @ | barter, the aystem of, examined oe अ, ॐ 


Arabian descriptionsof India .. ...  .. 


21 | Barygaza, incorrectly placed in the Periplus, 19 


25 ISDEEZ 





(चक्ष, of copper, tin or fulenaga = = .. 186 | Borneo, gold standards of oe > ++ 

Ratavin, founded by the Dutch ,, «» ॐ Boro एवे, monument, the, date of .. .. 229 

baw, br, Bee bd. | boys, tin lump currency wide ee pose 

Bawden, the, her fight at “ close quarters" with न the Lente Loare pee > 
a pirate, 198-203 her commander, 200 ; list Brihmanien, in the Dekkan, 77-78; foreign 


of her killed and wounded. | 203 8 convertato ,, 78 
Beovan, John, member of the Phanir -- 198 Brahmans, embrace Buddhism without loss 
Beckford John, part owner of the Charming । of caste i . == वृद 

न -“ $81, 322 | ऊष script, the, origin of, 25-26; pottery 
Bellamont, Lord, Adam Baldridge’s marks similarto .. नुन 58, 61 

tion to =a -+ 220, 224 | Bridgman, Henry. Seo Every, Henry a 
Benares, kingnof © 0. sev = 46 Age, soript of the # He "१ भ्न 


Bengal, conquest of, by Chandra ===" = 96--101 | by, nis धि sermon at Isipatana, 8; 
Bet, Bevt, a stronghold of Sangnnian pirates 
Bhabra Edict, Adoks's, identification of « dis- 
puted passage in, B—11; the Pdtimokkha 


courses of 4 19 
Buddhaséna, king of Bédh-Gay, 44; inscription 
of, 44, 45; title of, 44-45; father of Jaya- 


mina, 45, 46, 48; extent of his kingdom, 
न न: Jo ce 45 ; not identical with the Sina dynasty .. 46 
£ to incite to ५७ ae ; , 
a a by Professce Beth [9 ^ cr = ५ 
chandra Chakravartti (book-notice) 146-148 व Mibiragula's attack on, 66 ; 
Bhitshus, Buddhist religious mendicants, how 77; foreign converts to, 78 ; in the 
age .. 77 | Maley Archipelago =-= == = 228, 299 


madéva I, of Gujarat, attacks MAlave .. 137 | Buddhist criminal code, the) == = 6+) 4. क 
४65. the word discussed —. he 90), n, | bullion, chipped == == =-= == em ॐ 
Ebéja, Miiava king, tradition regarding, 117 bullion weighta .. 37 

118, n.; length of reign of a .-» 137 | bunbol, parcel of gold dust, used as currency... 100 
Bhdjocherita, the, untrustworthiness of . + 117 | Burma, bullion currency in, 37; weights used 
Bhilikemalla. See S6mMévare TIL, Chitukya. in = ; << अ 
Bhilikeamella IT (मभता), | kings of, their treasure he .. अ 

Chalukya, identity of, 4; inscription of, 4; Burma, Upper. See Upper Burma. 

dates of aia . 6 | Burmese, the, currency and coinage of, 37-42, 
Bhucens-ioda, a Hindu eccount of India ., 31 105-111, 149-150; ideas as to money among 
bider, hump tin . 169 154 | the “= „> अत 
Bihar, signs on a Neolith from, discumed 58, Burmese revenue, notes on tha +s ss 61 

61-64 | Burmese silver, amount of alloy in .., 49-50 
Bihar Stone Pillar inscription, the == + 13 | Burroughs, Thomas, dies of wounds .. _. 198 
|. 11. Bijjans, Kalachurys, usurpe the power Byng, Lieutenant George, gallantry of.. 197, 198- 

of Taila TT, Chilukyn, 5; his successors == 6 
तिपत, onalloy == जक 149, 7... 

Bintang, king of, hia कव murdered .. -. 1 
Black Flag, the. See Colours. 


Blomiy Flag, the. See Colours. Camar, the, attacked by pirates 200, 203-205 

¢", Shin, pore Bormese silver, 4], 42, 53, 56; (करपत्र, Jacob, commands a squadron against 
Prinsep's mistake regarding ae = 41 Cozings, 181, 182; his ships destroyed .. 181 
borrd,’* to, distingui shed from “ to enter ,"196,n. | calin (calay), epelter, tin, 149, 153, 164, 155, 

Bol bington,—, pirate, captain of the Charm-_ 156—158 ; derivation of = a =>» 158 
ing ary ०५ » = . ०५ गहि  . । Carlisle, Captain, destroys La Trompeuss = 200 

Lixih-Gayd, necriptions of Aéokachalla and eaato, loess of, not entailed by embracing 
Buddhasfna at, 43, 44, 45; kings of, 44, 45, Buddhism 


= 


46; other name for .. == 47. ०.» 49 | Cave Inscriptions, relating to the Dekkan .. 79-83 
Bidh-Gay& Inscriptions, discussion regarding caves, in the Dekkan, assigned to certain 
the era used in the =. . =„ IT Buddhist secta .. छ = a8 
Bédhi-teee, verses in honour of the Ceuts, fight between the Portuguese and an 
Hodop'aya, Burmese king .. ..  ., 42 | Indien pirate,nesr  .. =, .. 160-168 





INDEX 239. 


ne 


the Peripiue ० «+ esse 19196 | Chin-chi-lang, Chinese pirate, poisoned = 178, 179 
chain plates, of = ship, definition of 7" + ज. 200 Chin-chin-kung. See Coxings. 
Chaitya-grihns, Buddhist eave-temples in the | Chinese, the, malcontents of, join Japanese 
Dekkan “a Hi aa =^ == त | = pirates it os + = we 185 
Chakrakétram, identification of, 142, n4 invaded | Chincse geographers, 21—23 ; value of the work 

by VikramAditya V1, Chilukya, 142; Vira | of ‘tebe वा 70) 
ग्वत Chéle's armies at... =" 145 || Chinese gold standards ..  == => 107.108 
Chilukya, variants of the name 45 कन “4 Chinese pirates, attack the Dutch at Formosa, 


Chatukyan Empire, absorption ofthe... = 6 | l78sarmeuedby "> = ,„ 183 
Chalukyan Inscriptions. See Inscriptions, Chinese silver. र > oe => GF 
Chélukyan. | Chinese ships, why attacked by Japanese 
Chilukyas, Eastern, their founder, 114 ; in- | pirates ied Tah = क, ` 
क. , 1, 0. 1 ति ++ भ = 115 Chinese weights and currency .. 37, १8. 30, 49, n. 
Chalukyas, Western, of Kalyini, the, chrono- Chin-Luahai Group, currency of the .. „„ ॐ 


logy of, continued, 1—7; revised list of Chipp, John, drowned in a fight with pirates 195 
sovereigns of, 6; the modern representatives Chittagong Grant, the .. ata sa .. 173 
of, 112; mythical origin of, 112; conjectural Chivers, Captain, pirate, commands the Resojw- 
origin of, 112-113; original habitat of, 113; ई | 
fret famous ruler of, 113; Yuin Chwingtes- = | Chélas, the, hostilities between the Chilukyas 
tifies to the valour of, 114; conquered by and, 116, 117, 119-120, 196, 138 ; soveresgns 
the Rashtrakdras, 114; regain their independ- of the, 119, 138; intermarry with the Eaat- 
ence, । 14, 115; titles of kings of, 114, 115; em Chilukyaa .. ४ ए „„ 141, 142 
agtinetion of the main branch of, discussed, chupak, a. Malay Measure +f ee 151, 152 
114-115; genealogy of, 115; hostility be- Churcher, John, pirate, master of the Charles 221 
tween the Chélas and, 116, 117, 1191-0, 138 ; Clark, Walter, commander of the Comfort .. 178 
capital of क| वि प, ्, =, 118 | Clenck, Herman, Dutch President of Formosa 181 
Chandra, conqueror of Bengal, identification “close quarters,” definition of # Gight.ot .. 199 
of os sp "+ 98-101) Coats, Captain Edward, pirate, commands the 
Chandragupte I, his probable invasion of Ben- Nawsau न, , अ. 
हा), 101; extent of his empire, 101 ; identi Coats, Judge, owner of a pirate ship .. a. 231 
fication of, with Chandra of the Tron Pillar cocoa-nut ahell, used ag a dry measure „181 
inscription -. म «+++ ++ 101) Coinage and Currency among the Burmese 
Chandragupta II, his cognomen, 36; ५७६९७ of 98 | See Currency and Coinage. 
Chandravarman of  Pushkarane, his identity coining, a punishment for -- “4 .. 236 
with the Chandra of the Iron Pillar inecrip- eoins, Indo-Greek, 120-121; W. Hahatrapa, 
tion discussed, 98--1013 brother of Naravar- 121-122; Muhammadan ww ti“ kes 183 
man, 99; no evidence of his conquest of Colours, restriction as to the use of, 48; St. 
Benga! = = 7 ०. चन | George's, 49, 224; the Black Flag, 160; the 
Chorles, the, ए. 1. Co's ship, her commander, Bloody Fisg, 160, 203, 204, 224; the White 
Fing, 177; French, carried by pirates .. 2 


200 ; her log a a =» 203 
Charice, the, pirate ship, at St. Mary's, 21; Comfort, the, her fight with Malabar pirates, 

her captains, 224, 295: renamed, 224, 177-178 ; her crew wounded .. ~~ a» LTS 

99%; her crew mutiny A 924, 225, 226) consonants, intervocalic, in Tamil .. 191—106 
Charming Mary, the, pirate ship, at St. Mary's, | Conyers, Richard, commands the Fortune .. 230 

521, 222; taken ae ग हैन .. 223 | copper, how procured in Upper Burma, 40,n. ; 
chaubin-bauk 6'd. See ¢, Shan. ratios between silver, lead and = .. bil 
chaukmig?, rapee silver .. „~ «+ §3) copper coins, of Andragoras, 120; of Jaya- 
chauri, fly-whisk =F 7 27,28) diman, 121 ; of Rudradiman [ -.< ae} |! 
‘cheerio,” anearly formof =, >, 802, =. | copper currency, non-existent in the Far East. 40,0. 
coronation ritea, ancient Hindu, §4—95; carly 









Chellir grant, the =... +> 141, nm, 142 n., 143 
Chéta dynasty, originofthe ..  .. —...:188 
Chikkoras, rulers of Pichi “f 4 =-= #8. history of, 84 ; English, 90-91; comparison 

(नात dyunsty os ze oe 4d, 46 between English and Hindu’... भ 92-93 
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—$—$————— — SSS SS = ~ ---- 
Coemas, hia Christion Topography of tie Universe 20 Dhara, Milava capital .. te -- 136, उञ 
identification of =" ae 197, n-| Dharma, the god, uncertain identity of .. 74 
Coxings, Chinese pirate, takes Formosa from Pratibira, his identity discused .. 173 
the Dutch, 178—183; = tailor, 178, 179; Dhérappa, of the Sangamer plates, suggested 
baptismal name, 178; cruelty of .. a) identification of co ile ween 
| 
i 





Coyett Frederik, Governor of Zeelandia..180, 181 Dhravaséna 1, Gagesga( and Palitane plates 
Cribbs, John, commands the Bauden 200 ; 
currency, peasant, 37; bullion, 37; barter and eval India, See Geo 
metallic, 37, 39; the obsolete tin of the Dictionary of the South 
Federated Malay States, 39-40; the develop- | See South And-man Language, 
ment of, in the Far East, 38; basis of, in Digambara traditions regarding KalkirAja, 124—124 
he Far East, 38; the beginnings of, 39; dingo, history of the term .. a १, ; 
lump, 40—42; im the Dekkan, 81 ; rate of Diodorus, his hearsay account of Indin ` .. [ड 


=e = कि क 






exchange in, 81; gold, 105—109; lead = 109--111  Divgaraddna, the $ पद न 10, n. 
Currency and Coinage among the Burmese, | Dornpayya, Pratihara, identitication of as 13 

noes on a 37—42, 105—114, 149—159 Dravida, origin of the term + -. 1941057 
Curtius, hie hearsay account of India ~° 18 | Dream Queen, the, # translation of the Svapna- 


Cutch, the coast of, infested by pirates -» 183) pasavadattd of Bhasa (hook-notice) .. =» 176 
| Dutch, the, fail to assiat the Comfort, 1 78 ; seize 

the spice islands of the East .. uf 1, 230 
Duteh monetary system in the Malay Peninenia 40 


dain, = standard of Hurmese silver, 41, 42, 50, 
signification of, 42; ‘various standards 


| 
| 


| अः, 
91 ie 


el . ५ 
Dan, John, kia evidence at the trial of Every's East India. Company, rivalry between the 
aie ge 2 7. | Dutch and, 230->-settlement of, on Sumatea 230 
Dadapura. See 1 Le Eastern Chilukya-. -See Chdlukyas, Eastern, 
Dusevarman, Chilukya .. च = Eaton, John, pirat , cruelty of vce) Shae ee 
Davie, Captain John, killed by Japanese eclipses, invisible 5 ^ भ ve hy fhe 
piraice = न ¢ “hs cheese Edicta, Asokan, 14, 24; the Maski, 58. See aleu 


Dekkan, Megalithic monuments in the, 57; 


Bhabra हनी; Reck Edicts : 
religious, social and economic history of the, ce ce: Toleration 


in the SAtavihana period, T7—83 ; caves in Ediot. 
the, assigned to certain Buddhist eects, 77 ; Edilpur grant, of Vilveripestna, the ++; 173 
Hrahmaniam in the, 77-78; Hindu society Edrisi, Arabian geographer  .. re ot "4 


in the, 79—SL; metranymics in the, 80-81; 
rulers of the, intermarr? with foreigners, 81 ; 
currency of the, 81 ; craft-guilds in the, 82; 
local government of towns in the, 82; roads 
in the, 82-83 ; flourishing commercial state of, 
83; ports of the, 83 ; political state of the, at 
the enil of the 10th century .. ४१ =>» 18 
deorhi, saucepan. = * 8. > 218, 7, 
Dennis, David, killed by pirates a +, 19४ 
Deshima, island, Duteh fugitives from Formosa 
lamelecl mt न क ॐ == 18 
iNvagupta. See Chaodragupta IT 
Dhomnocalbke povotlanaruiia, the, reasons against 
the identification of the Vinayasanukase 
3 र „,„ 9.9 | 


Egypt, prehistoric = तक and scripte of . =» क 
“enter a ship,’ to, cistinguished from “ to 
‘hoard " न 199. ॥ 
Ephthalites, origin of the name, fit Fee alan 
White Huns, the 
Eratosthenes, the first scientific geographer ,, Is 
Erythrean Sea, the extent covered by, 10; 
dorivation of the term ve = => | 
European pirates, on the West of India .. [97 
Every. Henry, piratical career, 224: his 
crue in the Charles, renamed Fancy, 
224—226; {ate of his crew . . a os 2d 
exchange, inthe Far East, history of 37: 
rates of, between silver and lead .. os ~, 


with as = = 
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Fa-Hian, hia account of India, 22 ; value of his | Ancient,‘of India .. re {8 --23 
work, 29 ; his distances, how reckoned 22-24) George, the, John Pettit's ship, attacked by 
















Fancy, the, Everys ship, cruise of the, 224, 

225-226; her crew is 225) 
Faria, Antonio de, hia fight with Khwije 

Hasan, 162—164; sacrilege of, 164; how 

-» 193 

Federated Malay States, the, obeclete tin cur- 

rency of, 39.40 ; formation of भै „> 331 
fire-grapling, definition of an ह 198, 
fireships, used by the Dutcli against the Chinese 182 
fireworks, weed by Chinese pirates =, -. 182 
Firuz Shih of Persia, defeated by the White 

Huns = a9 == र = == 08 |, 
flowered silver, in Pegu, 54; the ShAn term for, 

56. See काह yweinl , dain, 
Fo-Kue-Ki, the work of Pa-Hian 2 => 22 
Formosa, Dutch settlement on, 178; taken by 

Coxinga, 178-183; portents of disaster at 179 
Fort Dolphin (Dauphin). See Port Dauphin 
Fort St. George, Madras, restrictions as to 

religious buildings at, 48; as to hoisting flags 

at, 48; the pillory as a punishment at, 76, 


Sanganian pirates, 144; blown up .. -* 189 
Gibraltar, Straita of, piratical action in the 10१0 - 182 
Gibson, Captain, commands the Charles ->* 234 
Glover, Captain Richard, pirate, commands the 

Charming Mary, 221, 223; hie ship taken ,, 222 
Glover, Captain Robert, pirate, arrives at 3. 

Mary's, 222,223; his ship taken .. .» - 

origin of the 8 | : 1. G4 
gold, Burmese names for, 105 ; various etandarnds 

of, 105, 104, 1907, 109; touch of, how reckon 

ed, 105, 106, 107. 108 ; in shoes, LOT: how 

alloyed, 108; कन 0 money of account +» 109 
gold dust, used as currency .. 4 + 10४ 
gold lump currency 465 ve = 40 
Good Hope, the, piratical cruise of, 217-—219 

whence taken, 217; her capteaing, 217; 

list of her crew AD wa a „+ 210 
Gévindachandra, king of Bonares ~ =+ #4 
ह्वा, @ दलः =... + a + , , 184 
Granta Sed Inscriptions 
| Grarelands, the, Dutch ship, engages Coxinga’s 
foress, 180; escapes from Coxings, 181; . 


236 ; arbitrary conduct of the faujddr at, 148 rescues Dutch fugitives .. ..  .. 182 
the Cockhouse at, 236; the Court House at 236 | Greek accounts of India Fs os 17-18, 31 
Fortune, the, pirate ship, at 5t. Mary's, 223 ; grika homesteads ay" -t =+ .+ BO 
wrecked = 22 „ 220] guilds, in India = ञ a 81, 208 


France, Lawrence, killed by Malaya, 219; his 
wife hanged ve .. 219 
Francis, the, attacks Lo Trompeuse .. .. 200] 

French pirates, 200, 202,225; in the Eastern 
a pu ० is = .. 230 


Gujarit, coast of, infested by pirates, 183; 
eoins of Bultdnaof .. श ३ =+ 122 
Gunaweoy, the, captured by Every =» oot, 225 
Gupta ers, date of commencement of the 123, 124 
‘(Gupta period, symbols ofthe , ` ,, 32, 33, 34 
Gupta sovereigns, copper-platggrants of, 14; . 
extent of their dominions, 101; evidence of 
their supremacy in Bengal .. os -* " 01 
Gupta Inscriptions, See Inseriptions, Gupta. 





Gihadavila kings, of Benares -. as -„ #6 
gombar, tin“ cock" ingote = == == 153, 7. 
= gave a, the, variable value of - , as) 10, 152 
Ba ee a en ( । 
ganton, bundles of block अण, 150—152 ; 
derivation of the term, 150; various spellings | 
of Fs = ++ 150—152 | Hockbeat, the, taken by pirates, wrecked -, 221 
gona, a Malay measure a os 153, 7. | Hambroek, Antoine, Dutch pastor at Zeelandia, 
ganton, ganiang, a rice measure.. 150, प, 151,152 | heroism of, 180 ; killed pile !A! Sane || 
ganza, lump spelter, 150, 154, 158-159 ; various Hamlyn, Captain Jean, commands La Trom 
spellings of, 149, 150, 159; derivation of .. 169 |  peuse sa) म cir B00 
included in the domain of Buddhaséna 45 | flaritasina, son of Buddhastna is =+ + 
८ eal Dictionary of Ancient and Me- Harris, Samuel, mate of the George, cowardice 
diseval India, G.D., i—ix, 1--6 ; materials for, of, 185, 187; his account of an attack by 
G.D., i; changes of names by affixes, elisions, | Banganians र .» 186-187 
&€., G.D., i—ix; system of transliteration in, Harshachorua of Basabhajia, the, edited by 
G.D., x; abbreviations used im, G.D., x; P, V. Kane (book-notice) =+ i .» 196 
ancient namee = ^ .. GD. 1—6 | Harthouwer, emissary to Coxings en. ~~ {डत 






242 





Hasan, Khwaja, attacked and killed by Antonio 
de Faria ० 
Aosta, measure, different lengths of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Khiravela, the, 
discussion regarding, 157—191; revised 
version of, 214, 215 च. ; alphabetof .. 
Hecatwus, Greek geographer 
Hector, the, Dutch ship, engages Coxinga’s 
forces, blown up 


- ॐ 


aa ह क छः 


162—164 
„ „ 22-23 


216-216 


INDEX 





graphy of, 15-17; sources for the study of 17—23 

india, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Medieval. See Geographical Diction 
ary. 

India, Southern. See Southern India, 

Indian Museum, the, a discussion on the in- 





~~ 190 acriplions on two ste*‘uce in the, 25—36 


Hoemachandra, hie account of Kalkiraja 125—-130 + and sigos on कस्तव specimens | 
Herodotus, hie knowledge of Indin eo AD) 3B  - + 95 Nee oe “* == 87 


Heron (Herron), Zamurl, commands the 


Good Hope, 217 ; seized by pirates 


wna ड Indicopleustiea See Cosmas. 
Hill, Bartholomew, killed by pirates .. ०» 198 Indo-Erythriéan, pre-historic race .. we 
Hill, John, ambassador to Siam ii i + 910 Indo-Greek coins 1 नि 120 12 
Hindu coronstions, ancient ritesof .. H—5 , a ६५ | 
Hindviem, in the Malay Archipelago .. 228, 229 | 20 प स, discussion regarding the 
Hindus, origin of the छ ज aa छ = i 1 93 । ऋ. | a4 १ i 4 132 
Hippalus, navigator, hia discovery regarding Inscriptions, कज 
monsoons eo a ae ,, 19 | of Bhdlékamalla Il, st Elagalalale, at Bei- 
Hopkins, Charles, of the Good Hope, taken game i 
by pirates वै id 217—210 of Jagadékamaila 11, ot Managdéli, at Chinna- 
Hore, John, pirate, captain of the John ond Tumbulam, at Kurhel, 3; at Utteigi .. 4, त, 
Rebecca ०५ 223, 224 agndé as Hari 
9 of Jagadékamalla ITT, at hare, ot ५ 
० Inscriptions. See Inscriptions, ५, a, st Chitaldrug a on # 
Hoysala. nik6do | ग Balada १ ४ , 
4... of { Jayasimhe [f,eat Balagimve .. . -. 317 
Hoyealss, the, acquire territory of tha Chi- ४ A । 
lukyas क छ छः = é ors | 96 (प्त a न Lid, Fis 
Huing-No, the, identified with the Huns, 70—73 ; of Satyairaya =+ = = 115 
habitat of, in early history, 74; legend of Sémedvara Lil, at Chitratahal|i, ot Ingiieh 
regarding । १५ war, 6t Peada-Turmbulam, at FAmadé- 
Huns ,the, in Indian history, 65—76; origin | varekoppalu = चक क्यु" 
of, 65, 70; date of their cogupation of the of Soméivara TV, in the Banavies, Haive 
region of the Oxus, 60; in China, 66—75 ; | and Sindavadi provinces, at Be नार, 
legendary accounts of, 67—69, 70; Chinese | Fr fal leg ^ 
naines for, 70, 18 1 conquered 0 of Tails ( ) प्रा, at Chit 2 
Ti, 70; driven into Mongolia, 70; न Pat yoru, 
identified with the Huing-Nu, 70—73; | 1 कः म he Bidare, 
recover Chinese territory, 71; rulers of the = ह पपकत ०९, at 
71 ; their power in E. Turkistan broken, 71 ; P “18 ~ ः 4 
attack the Yueh-Chi, 71; the Feuni of | of Vikramiditya VI, in Mysore and Madras 
Strabo, 72; folk-name ol, 73; *maternal 3 ; at Dodda-Binageri, १, 7. ; at 1.1 
stock of, 73-74; how regarded in the Exsst, | 07, at Udri,et Yévie = ee, 2 
73,75. See also White Huns. at © # | 
H wei-Ti, Chiness emperor, attacked by the | veg, Ralige, Udaipur, Vivir == Ilda. 
Huns, 71; allies himself against them ,, 71 | iméeriptions, Chola— 
Hwen Taiang, his account of India, 22; his of Mallspadéva, st Pithapuram ., 141, n. 
measurements न १३.२३ | of RAjidhirije ५ 1 = 119, च 
Hwi Seng, his account of N. W. India ow ` ॐ of Rajarija .. “ : ११ él x. 
Hyderabad, pre-historic pottery in ~.. .., 6B ५ 
Tht Batutu, Arabian geographer ब oz 21 avec Tiruvottiyir se 142 nH. 
Ibm Kurdabda, Arabian geographer = = =+ ॐ anapati = ., = 9 ॥ = * 144, च. 


early trade between Europes and, between 
Africa and, 19; trade-guilde in, 81, 206 ; 
village government in 


Indian Neoliths, scripta and signs from .. 57—64 





of Virarijéndra, in the Nigéiwara temple 
at Kumba, 120, n. at KRaravir and Masi 


a4 mangalam 143, ०., 144 


। 


= a 





of Hharavela, ae Hathgumpha क 31, 187, 214 


the Kuda Cave a = #1 
the Katak copper-plate of Mahibhavagupta 
andl Mahaisivagupta ~ a 210 
of Samudra Gupta, at Allahabad =... 30 
of Skandagupta, at Allahabad 30 
of Naravarman, at Mandaaor 98 

Inscriptions, Hoysala, at variance with Ché- 
lukyan insecriptiona .. 7 
of Bandhuvarman, at Mandasor „> 134 
the Mindhita copper-plate = 14, 14, च. | 
of Nandivarman 193 

the Panamalai Rock-Temple, of RAjasinha 
231235 


in. ea a 9 भा) 
the Beldvo copper-plate, of 00019 रध्य 211, 
at Benares, of Kartadiva 119 137, n. 
Garuda Pillar, at Boonagar 
the Bharuti4raso == | 
at Bédh-Gayl, of Adokachalla and Buddhas 
क, 43, 44, 45, 47, 0.; of Lakshmanartna 


171—176 
Brahmi 215 
the Cargaia Denk. os 
the copper-plate, of Chandela Mandanavar 
nem and Dhangadéva = 208, n., 210 
the copper-plate, at Chittagong, of Visvaru- 
pastna of Vallabhadiva .. => 173 
the Daces image ae => 176 
copper-plate,at Daimédarpur and DhAnai- 
at Gadag 9 9 oh 134. n. 
at Gundr, of Rodridiman 26, 32, 145 
from JanibighA ५७. #3--48 
in Java and Sumatre 


| Irivabedan 


नो. Ardemenass letters to, 





diva rf % 208, > 210 

copper-plate granta, at Khairépitay o> 216 
is = . = 816 

ofthe Kshatrapas . . ae ow BT 
of tho Kushan (Kusapa) period 27, 29, 30, 36 
at MAndhdta, of DivapAla and Jayavarnem II 210 
the Marimangalam ool iss soy ith 
of the Maski Edict = ‘a a - & 
on Megalithio monument == hn an) ST 
the Nagpur Stone ॐ 137, no. 


.» TT-76, 216 


at Nandghat, of Siitakarni 

at Nasik =, 13. 78-79, 80, m., 81, 83 
on two Patna statues. . os - 25—36 
at Sarnith, of Kumaradéy! .. 44, 46 
at SAnchi Lite क जत्र 13, 314 
the आणक .. -» ॐ09---31) 
at Sonpur, of Kumira ScmAivaradiva 175, च. 
of Yavanas, at Kirle ie wk 78, 82 





Iron Pillar Inscription of Chandra, assigned 
to various dates, 98 ; evidence adduced fram 100 


Tsakhri, al, Arabian geographer =» ॐ 
Ittagi inscription, of Satyiirays «+ 118 
Jagadikamalia 11, Chillukys, dates of, 3, 4, 2. 
6 ; foudatories of, 3; inscriptions of, 3; his 
successor, 3 ; his brother 4 
Jagadikamalla III, Chilukys, dates of, 5, 6; 
feudatery of, 5; inseriptions of 5 


LAL. §—17T 
James, John, pirate, captain of the Providence 
galley 


Japanese pirates, 164; warlike formation of, 
165; mode of attack of, 165-166; pitfalls 
and decoys ured by, 168; eruslty of, 188 ; 
structed, 167; their code of honour, 188, 


170 ; Spanish treasure taken by .. oe ITE 


sar he 
244 Lau ae 


= 9 as „= 198 
early travellers in, 228 traditions! his : 
vevory of, 228, 229 dynasties in, 229 ; taken | Roydbdi-ngit. See %'6, Shan. 



















by the English = - 1. 290 | Map, bamplond ee |. 109 
121 | Khiravéla, the Hathigumphes inscription of, 

Jayadiman Kin Ne ee ads no eee ५ 

"च १ 45, 46, 47 between Bahasatimitra and, 189; his queen, 


206, 207 ; date of, discussed .. +, 214—216 


Kharoshti script, the, specimens of ... 53 
Khasia, the, their affinity with the Annamite 


6, 

Jayasitbhe 11, Jngndékamalls, Chilukys 
117 118 inscription of, 7: hostilities 
between the Chiles, the Malavas end, 117; 


j group, 60 their language धिः ss = 60 
pene 118; his death, 118, ०, ; his 119 | Kiang Tung, प्रभ silver current in .. ५ 7 
| ayasitihe, ee Boméi- Kirtivarman I, Chilukya ii 5 
ग of Som. 194 | Kirtivarman 11, Chilukya, 115; conquered by 
vere I, र न्यया 


Dantidurgs, Réshirakita क्षे क ज ह a4 114 


, 137 
Jayssiths, MAlava, ruler of Dhara, 136 १ Enott, Andrew, pirate, master of the Swift 223 


assisted by Vikramaditya VI, Chilukya, 137; 


his successor 127 | Eobdéd, son of Shih Firiz, defeats the While 
Finaséna, Jain author, his date for Kalfirhja pe Be ननी = 
questioned, 123 his chronology .. „ 123 | Koertehoe/, the, Dutch boat... धर „ „` 19] 
Jogimfr& Cave Inscription the, interpretation | Kolhapur, pillar of victory at .. a .. Lig 
of 131 | Eoppa, battle beween the Chélas and Chi- 


lukyas at, 119-120, 138, 130; identification 
of up a 119. 
Eotthald, village 4 ~ + 44, 48 
Kowwkerke, the, Dutch ship, burnt by tho 
Chinces 181 
kroda, a measurement of distance “ . 9? 
| Kahatrapa period, symbols of the wi 33, 34 
Ktesiaa, royal physician of Fersia, his untruat- 
worthy account of India 


Johanna, Comoro Islands, » port of call - 209 | 
John and Rebecca, pirate ship, at St. Mary's 

Johnson, John, pirate, part owner of the Swift 223 
Junigedh Rock Inscription, the ++ + ५ 


EKachh. See Cutch 


a. 18 
Kaechhiged, a stronghold of the Sanganian ह्न Kubis-Vishiuvardhana, Chalukya, founda the 
: 2, Esstern Chilukyas „ 114 
+„ ॐ 
PR RS the, currency of __ 168 | Bude Cave Inscription, the | a1 
' : ‘Kadal, 84meivara I summoned by Virajéndra 
oes i of Chilukyan sove 5 | tosppearat .. „+ 139,142, 143 
॥ od न = ८ क्र «a ,,  g7—eg | Kddaleatgaman, battle of 198-190 
Kalitigs, the foundation for the theory of the a Malay liquid measure .. . 181 
dynasties of, discussed, 189; con-— Kuldttunga I. See RAjéndra Chills. 
jecture! population of 4 ++ 189 | Kumaon, king 45 
Kalkirfja, his identity aa an historical person KumAragupta I, copper-plate grants of, 14 
age discussed, क tradition defeated by the White Huns, 66 ; feudatorieg 
assigned for ६. 3 124, 127 Kumirila Bhatta, his Tantrovdrttika, 19] : 5 
Kalyin, capital of the Western Chilukyss, | for the theory of hie use of | < 
१10 (न 1 arr अ fie | 


the, 192 ; language employed,in the. 192.193 
Kumbha Mahdrani, » memoir (book-notics) 

. 103-104 
EKirmavibhigs, the, a Hindu eccount of India 9) 


Kushan period, the, symbols of, 26, 30, 3३, 
38, 34, 36 ; inscriptions 


Kami. See Kumaon. 
Kénchipuram, the capital of Satyaputra .. 24 
Karen language, the, o transcription of oo OT 
मोर, ® cave at, assigned to the Mahisam- 


ghikes क क i = क | हि) 77 
Earna, of Chédi, attacks MaAlava, 137, 138; 


- 27, 28, 29 
defeated by Goméévara I, Chilukys.. .. 137 | Kushanes,the, currency of .. 81 
karéri, revenue officer, survival of the term .. 132 | क्य ठक (kulas), families, application of th, — 
Katherine, the, pirate ship, Bt. at Mary's .. 222 *% ++ ` 
Eotydyina, what he meant by Pirthiva .. 12 | Kwai-ping, ® Chinose pirate 


०७ a 162, च, 








Lakshmagasina, evidence of the origin of the 
era so called, in his reign, 171—176 ; dates of, 
172. See also Séna Dynasty. 
its origin and ite identity with the era of 
some Bédh-GayA inscriptions, 171—1i6; 
evidence against the theory of two oras of 


fantec, w sailing cargo-boat =z € 185, n, 
Lavasina IL See Séna Dynasty. 

Layanas, Buddhist cave Church-houses in the 
Dekkan च * 
load currency, 40, 109--11 1 ; exchange between 
silver and ६ i 8 -= 110, Lil 
Lechchai. See Lichchhavi era. 
82८2६, alloyed silver, manufacture of .. —- - 
li, a measure of length .. 4 ५ 
lipi, the Brihmi origin of rs र aw 
forcha, a boat, Chinese forma for as 
Lunar Zodiac, the, in the Brihmanas . . 


77 


Maata, Mahto, the term discussed is 
Mackintosh, Duncan, turns pirate, 217; 
changes his name, 217, च. ; hanged 

Maga women, originof .. ~ es 

Magadha, suggested identification of, with 
Pithi, 44; rulers of, 46; a king of, contem- 
porary with Khiravela, 189; invaded by 
Ehdravela os “rc Pa 

Mahabharata, the, coronations mentioned in 


63-64 


86; inauguration of military commanders 

mentioned in = - प „+ 95 
Mabébédhi (Bécdh-Gayi), शल्क in honour 

of ~~ ई , on 44, 45 


and commercial condition of Ti—s3 
Mahmid Begara, Sultan of Gujirit .. => 123 
maingyén-ngwd, a Shan ailver - oe 42 


Maio, Cape de Verd Islands, a resort of pirates 221 | 


Maitrakas of the Valabhi Dynasty, inscrip- 
tions of .. + ee os 207-206 

Majjhima, the, a canonical passage in.. 10, 11, 

Malabar pirates, region of activity of, 111; 


174—176 | 


-Mandasor, headquarters of Naravarman 


Manipuri currency $ a 







| Maski Edict, inscriptions of the oe a 
Mason, Christopher, drowned in # fight with 


| Mat(t]hews, Hugh, killed by pirates .. =` 


| Mazina, Pierre, Dutch pastor, Icilled 


177 | 
229, 230 


Milava era, an attempt to identify with the 
Vikrama ora =, aa _ ae a») 434 


and, 116, 117, 118; asasted by Vikramé- 
ditya VI, Chilukysa =^ भ 
Malay Archipélago, situation of, 227; inhabit- 
ants of, 227; productions of, 227 ;. sources 
of the history of, 228 ; early travels in, 225 ; 
trade between India, Arabia and, 228 ; the 
Malay name for, 228 ; Portuguese conqueata 
Malay weights and currency... -» ऋ, 38, 39 
Malayan gold standards ee -» 109 
Malayan History, a sketch of .. 227—231 
Malays, the, definition of, 227; origin of the 
term, 227; religion of, 227, 228; traditional 
descent of the rulers of, 228 ; their era 
Malkhed, See Minyakhste. — 


226 


| Maiichapuri Cave Inscription, the, remarks on 


various readings of the ५9 206-207 
98, 99 
Mandasor Stone Inscription, the, of Bandhu- 
Vartan 1; BS, 99, 124 
Mindhata plate : »» 138. 137, 
Mangalasvimin, BAikshu 44,48 
Mangalisa, Chalukya .. Le os 115 
8, 40 
mantras, used in coronation rites 84, 86, 89 
Minyakhéita, identical with Malkhad, 116: 
capital of the Réahtrakitas ५ vs 
Mao-Tun, Hun ruler, murders his father, 71 : 
recovers Chinese territory + = = 


116 


TI 
~ UT 


Marie, the, Dutch ship, engages Coxinga’s 


forces, 180 ; sent to Batavia ee =, I6E 


58 
Pirates ०७ 198 
Mossagetae, the Huna originate from =+ ब्र 
Massoudy, Arabian geographer “1 ou - a 
Matirem family, the, in Java, rise of .. =, 239 
196. 
Matthews, Thomas, commands the George, 
{111 = * छ 16 
Maurya Era, theory regarding the ^= 214, 215, m 
„ 161 
Megalithic monuments, inacriptionson  ,, 67 
Mrgasthenes, his fragmentary account of 
18, 19 
Mcharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription 

of Chandra =, ५ ५ ४ 98, 100 


का का =m * 2 © a 


meliar, various meanings of .. ye tb 
| Melanesians, early inhabitants of the Malay 
Melur, pre-historic cromlech at uf «+, SF 


246 


| या क = ट 





Menander, his knowledge of the Huns.. 
Middleton, Knilip, his narrative of Every's 
cruise |. 235-276 
Milirakula, Gupta, an attempt to identify 
Kalkiraja with be ~~ opt 
Miliragula, White Hun ruler, his attempts to 
extirpate Buddhism, 66; his treachery, 66 
hia death ay : 9६ 
Mindén Min, King of Burma, his standard of 
silver, currency of . WW 
Mitchelbourne, Sir Edward, plonders Chinese 
shipa, 165, 169; escapes from the Japaness.. 169 
gid (mogigkro:).¢ a gold standard, 60; shoddy 


= व = ~ 


111 


छ क ह क & 


commercial gold, 105, 106; tte दफल and 
Burmese equivalent =, +s + 198 
श), a [अअ how = = = a -* 9 


Molocesa Islands, taken by the Spaniards .. 
Mon-Annam races, the, extent of, 60; language 


.. १3 | Neravarman, Mahirijaypposed feudstory 








INDEX 











-+ 98, 99, 100 
nastges, alloyed silver . . “i a4 


Nasik Cave Inscriptions 


इकः । 


= ss 13, 77 
Nasau, the, pirate ship, at St. Mary's -- 21 
Ni Ss om 
language ५ = 3.41. 1 
Neolithic period, early dale of the == e+) ST 
Neoliths, Indian, scripta and signs from  § 57—é4 
ngarés’o, alloyed silver. . 4 ae Hi, 7. 
"1 + an alloyed silver a ae 3४, 56 
ngufgwel, spotted silver ie + om. 
ngutiia, inferior silver .. = a” । “+ 
ngutm i, why valued os o charm eo 
agutme! =, an alloyed silver =-= es 84 ४. 


Nicobarese alphabets, the ५ ~ BAL -2 
Nikiyas, conjectural identification of a moral 





of. 62. See also Khasis dialogue in, with Asoka’s Vinayaramukase .. 11 
money, articles used for .. 37, 39) niet use of the term in old inseriptions, dis- 
noneoons, discovery regarding the periodic eae see UGA ice jin ecteceie a alte dt 
nature of र ig, 228 shy. pany =~ 7, § ry vanes 
ण्यो. Gee अत. तप्ता न्वा) 11८ notes ** =* es . 
Mostyn, Thomas, pirate, captain of the Kathe 
mine, 22, 7, ; of the Porftunr .. ~ 24 oe ~ ~| 
mother of gold. See shwémd, 
mother of silver, See ngwémd 
mu, Burmese coin, 53; confused with the anna, = W. India .. 23 
54, n.; gold alloy reckoned in uM .. 108 । Oxborough, Ben, his account of the death of 
Mundeuk, father of Attila the Hun .. 65) John Pettit, 164—186; taken by the San 
MunigithA, identification of  . . 10) -@etliang =... a # 9 ध sé -„ 18# 187 
Mufija, Milava. See Vakapati Mufija. oyster-shell silver. See sengdjatke $, 
Musalmin, false plural of re cis 163, >. | 
muiu, touch (Malay) .. ७५ = 1909 
Muzaffar I], Sultan of Gujarit, coin of os I 
Myéd4, revenue extorted from the inhabitants 
+ / इ ‘ ' < oie ae Pagan, king of Burma .. ca as -- 51 
pagodas, temples, as to the building 
of oe 3 an „+ , #8 
Paéisdchi dialects, divisions of 211, 212, 313 
एलन Prikrit,remarkson =  .. 211—213 
Puithan, incorrectly placed in the Periplur .. 19 
Magesski, a Spanish ship burnt off .. 170-17] | Paleesimundu, of the Periplus, identification 
mak, the Siamese mays , , = मि .. 106 | of षे = =" - य~ 195-196 
nakehairas, Indian, their Babylonian origin. Paliweighte .. 37 
discussed and refuted न = 95—97 | Pallava inscription the, of Réjasimha at Pana- 
Nandi Vardhana, Kaisunoge king, & statue [+ 1 1 क ७ ot . =» 231—235 
identified as न ~ 25, 29, 34, 35, 36 2 as ह >> fol 
Nandivarman, Pallava, inscription of... .. 195 | Panamalai Rock Temple Inscription, of Réja- 
Narasithha Gupte Baléditye, defeats the White aimha, interpretation of the .. .. 231—235 


Narasimhavarman I], Pallava, identified with 
Rajasiha of the Panamalai Rock Temple 
necription 


bd = & ऋः क्र 


Paraméires of Malava, relations between the 
Chilukyas and, 116, 117, 118, ठ. See also 


235, Milavas. 


INDEX 247 
Paramesvaraverman 1, Pallava, father of | 
Parasike, of Kalidasa, identification of == 88 
Parthiva, various meanings ascribed to the 
term, 12 ; what Kityiyana meant by = .- ग 








Pithl, uncertain identification of, 44, 45; rulers 

of ज + च = 46 
Pliny, his notices of India ६५ ॥ ** ` 19 
Plutarch, his hearany account of India ye 
Port Dauphin, Madagascar, a pirate base 219, 
320, 221 
| Portuguese, the, their fight with = pirate, 160— 
162: Japanese porte closed to, 170; mas. 
sacred by the» Japanese, 170; in the Malay 








Patimokkha rules, 9, 10; when coded, 9; 








reasons against connecting the, with Asoka’s Archipelago... -- 228, 220, 250 
Vinayasamubase ‘ @| Portuguese Oriental coinage ` #0 
Patna, contribution to the history of "= 34 | pottery, prehistoric, marks on, 57, 58; where 
Patna Museum, discussion on an. inscription found .. <a nie ब. 
in ts 43—48 Prakrit dialects, nomber of .. -+ S313 
Patna Statues, in the Indian Museum, a dis- Prdkrite-kalapaturu, note on verses in the MS. 
cussion on tha inscriptions on .. - 25-36) . of ye -» 2i—319 
+ Burmese coin । 54 | prayaya, use of the term in the Junagadh 
Pedel, Captain Thomas, defends Fort Zeelan- rock inscription कीः ५६ 13 
dia, killed ५७ ५ ++ + ए | Pratépe-chakravartin. Soo Jagadékamalla I, 
Pegu medals, tin tokens => ++ 153 | एतत, the, origin of, 122; various forms _ 
Pendjhiria, the, sacreligious acta of =... -* 192 | of their mame, 132; kings of, in N. India, 
Perak, tin lump currency at = = -» 153, 154 | 132 ; two chiefs of, in 8. India, 132 ; settlement 
Periplus of the Brythraan Sea; the, value'of, of, in the ककः = 132 
19; its author, 19 ; commerce of the Dekkan Preston, Captain John, commands the 
Mentioned in .. Oharles 200 
Permama-Jagadékmalla. Sve Jagadékmalla II- = ——rivateors, their resemblance to pirates..177, 220 
petenika, petlanika, the term discussed 80) "| Providence galley, the, pirate ship .. ae | 
Pettit, John, his death after seigure by pirates, Poo ({Ptolemaics EKlaudios), geographer, 
188—187; member.of the Bombay oul, | his work desoribed, 19-20, 21; defects of 
184; be गोपत = oa +o =" 188 | न सुल ˆ "की 
Feutinger Tables; tha, .. = +" +» =» 20) एवान 7. उतत SatyAiraya Sri एतो 
pewter currency. See spelter. | Chalukya. 
Philippine Islands, the, discovered by the | एनः Il. Chalukya, extent of his power 113-114 
Portuguese: र .. 230 Porushéttama, a prince of Bédh-Gayi . 46 
Phillips, Frederick, of New York, owns and |Putmans, Hans, Dutch official at Formosa... 179 
equips pirate ships 220, £21, 222, 2235 
Phaniz, the, ber fight with = Sanganian pirate 
197-198; her captain , ; 197 
pikdl, pronunciation .of व = | | : 
pillory, the, निवि ॐ punishment st Fort St. Queda, more than one place of the name .. 1/4, 7. 
George = = 76, 236 ‘ 


piracy, definition of, 160/160 ; various categories 
of, 160 ; indigenous to the Eastern Seas, 160; 
episodes of, 150—171, 177—187, 197—205, ” 


217—226. Raghu, Hun leader, his deeds of prowess 
pirates, treatment of prisoners .by, 154 regions described by Kdlidiss, 67 38; his itinerary 
infested by, 203; colours used by, 218, 224; discussed 68 -89 
whence equipped, 219-220; their bases nt Rahulosidasutia, the, why recommendad by 
Madagnecar, 217, 219-224; call themselves ५५५४४ 10 
privateers, 220; articles furnished to, at St. RAjAdhirdja, Chdla, killed at the battle of 
Mary's, 220—224; list of, in the Seaflower, Eoppa, . 19 


298. See also European, French, Japanese, RAéjesimhe, Pallave, his father, 234; identifica. | 
Malabar, Sanganian pirates. of १, क्क >= 234 













Réjardja, used as a title a aw odds | Salwey, Richard, supetcargo of the 
Rajerija I, Chéla, attacks the Chilukyas, 116 ; Bauden, heroism of .. इ 199, 201 202 
reduces Véngi to vasealage, 141 death of .. 142 | samdja, signification of the term + <. ` ॐ 
6101, E Chalukya ruler of प्रष्ठा, 141; in- = | Samu dragupta, son of Chandragupta I, 95, 99, 
termarries with the Chilas =, «+ .. 141| 101; probable author of «a posthumous 
Raéjéndra 11, Chola, hostilities between Jaya | to Chandra oe ~ ,,„ Lol 
sithha 11 and, 117; assumes the sovereignty Séichi, votive inscriptions ab .. a 214 
of Véngiy 142, 143 bestows Vangi on hia | Savichi Stone Inscription, the aon ke 
uncle .. | हं १ + 143 Singi 31०27, a memoir (book-notice).. 103-104 
Himiyana, the, coronstions mentioned in .. 86) Sanganian pirates, notoriety of, 183; various 
Rangoon, currency at ==> carries 63,54) names for, 184; origin of, 154, 107; strong- 
notices holds of, 184; attack the George, 185—187 ; 
Réahirakiies, the reduce the Chilukyaa to their treatment of John Pettit, 185-—187 ; 
feudatories, 114; their power weakened .. Li4| their fight with the PAcasiz .. „+. 197-198 
ridshgriya, the term discussed .. «+ 145-146| Saigammer plates, mention of Dhérappa in ॥ 
Rathovantta Sutta, the, identification of aa =» “+ ०५ ५ 7. 19 
Rathi, the word discumed = = == a0, nm, | Saphier, John, member of.the Phaniz .. ॥98 
Ratthike. See Rathi. Sappurisasulia, the, a discourse in Ajoka’s 
Raynor, Captain George, pirate, commands the Diamma, 8 ; aim_of the += ~ 11 


Bachelor's Delight न = Saptaghatra a as as क 4, aS 










religion, in the Dekkan i 4 77—79 | Sarnath, inscription, of Rumaradévi = 44, 46 
Resolution, the, pirate ship, 222, 224; her cap- Sirva. See Amogavarsha 1. 
tains i _ go | Sa (7) rvaranamdi Yaksha बच 58 
Hobinson, George, of the Good Hope, declines Sitekani of the Hathigumphs inscription, 
to turn pirate .. र = 217 | ientification of == +~ =“, 916 
Rock Edicts, Atoka'’s..11, 13, 14,15, 24, 80, 0.,216 Sétakaryi 11, o contemporary of Khiravéla .. 216 


= period, religious, social and econ 
omic history of the Dekkan in the .. s—na 
“Satiyaputa (Satyaputra), identification of, 24: 
correct form of जं जद ७ ae oe ORE 
‘Satyiéraya, Sri Pulakési, Chélukya, progenitor 
116; son of Tailapa, 116; threatened by 
the Chélas, 116 ; successors of an os MNT 
aatyavik, signification of ज ak 43, n, 
Seaflower, the, Every embarks in = => 226. 
scripts, the Brahmi, 58, 61, 63 ; originof the 
Indian, 58; the Kharoshri, 58 ; and ancient 
| Khasi, 60 ; pre-historic Indian, discussed .. 61 
| Scripts and signs from Indian Neoliths, _..57—§« 
Sina Dynasty, the, rulers of Bengal, 46 ; extent 
of their away, 46, 47 ; titlea of > 46 


11111, alloyed silver si 54 


“ Roger,” for Raj छ" ०9 ‘i 186 
roussees. See ywelsi 

rounke. See ywetnigd 

roware, rouni. See ywelni 

Mudradiman, 1, Kehtrapa, copper coins of 121, 122 
rupee, differentiated from the tickal ee) 
rupee silver ४ AP i 
Russell, Colonel, owner of ५ pirate ship =, 221, 


St, Augustine's Bay, Madagascar, a pirate base 
217; 219, 222 
St. Jago, Cape Verd Is, engagement with 


pirates off + # at नीत sopt marks, prehistoric aps ‘eS (1 
च च्छ १ 
5: । त . 


Henry Every at e+ +4 + 264 | ४३, 52; standards of, unobtainable 
Baars $ -», 56 
ivunage (Seisundka) kings, reasons agminst Shin terms for gold and silver ie => 6468 

identifying two Patna statues as, 25—25, 29-- 36 । chan weights and currency’ .. a's 37, 38 
Sake, ite meaning in the term Sdka-Pdrthira 13) Shankhodar, See Bet. 























P ठ - term discussed + | ध 9 
Sdéka-Pdrthiva, the | os ae 4 Shi-Huang-Ti, Ts'in Dynasty, conquers the 
Gekes, the, cave inscriptions in the Dekkan Huns, 70 ; completes the Great Wall ० ` a0 

regarding *= i ०१ 78-79 | कव" =, an alloyed silver (म्द ed. 


Sakkam, Dutch fortress on Formosa + 180 | shoes, of gold. -. 107-108 
@aloonko, an emblem of Mahidev... + 84 | Shwébo Min, King of Burma, currency of .. 109 


INDEX 249 





Ehwédeaik, Treasury  .- ज्र रि == 51 | Spaniards, the, attacked by Japanese pirates, 
shwim i, “mother of gold” = ०७ 54, n. take reprisals, 170-171; sell their lives dearly 171 
&i-Yu-Ai, the work of Hwen Tsiang..  - spelter, an alloyed currency, 149—159 ; various 
Siam, standard silver of, 51 ; tin lump currency | ~ .. 140, 150, 154, 158, 159 
at, 163; treaty between the English and ~ 14 isgenett of-the Gitthoper tassios identifica- 
Biamese gold standards os an 05, 106 bie of. ~ .. "ऋ8- 311 


Siamese weights 37 | Bri. shite, Bhikshupand ita -. 4 

भि baeadinas cs Aa  ce g Sringeri, the Svimi of, plundered by the Ma- 
0 न, xe | rithaarmy = =-= 102-103 
iver, + 51 ; pe ष ष Stiffe, John, killed in 8 fight with pirates .. 203 
Amarapura, 4; various standards of, 51, ston# fniplonents, pre-histotie Indian 63, 59 
62, 53. 34, 56; bow alloyed for currency 





~ पपत, styrax, balsamic resin .. na 169, च. 
ee tea प मः Strabo, his value es @ geographer, 18-19, 21; 
dive: Chien en ne as 4 his descriptive geography, 19; his mention 
silver, flowered. seo ywetni ; dain. pitas of the Huns a9 Fauni ~ ere 
silver coins, of Sultia of Gujarat =, .. 192/ Steaita Settlements, formation of the, 230-231; =| 
sliver lump curremoy == 40—42 | made a Crown Colony 3 => „ 231 
Simhavarman, King of Pushkarena, father of nuded, the Malay méyd a .. 108 
Chandravarman 25 15. .. 98, 99, 100 | Sugatavinays, the, its identification with 
Bimundu. See Uoylom | Aboke's Vinayasamubase discussed eo, 11 
Gina, knmgof .. १ .. 44/| Sulaiman, Arabian geographer $ १» ob 


Bindhu, of Kitidisa, what place intended by ० in, 228; traditional 
Singunap. See Jayasidiha. history of a+ न He ne => 228 
Bite, river, identified .. . Ka += 75) Sunga dynasty, the, founder of a =-= 35 
Skandagupta, copper-plate of, 30; defeats the | gung-Yun, his account of N.W. 1०५6 .. =+ &1 
White Huns .. 9 ik on -» 86 । Sunnee, dated gold mohar, derivation of the 


Solar Zudiec, the Kabylonian .. =» ४५, 97! term .. on 238 
Edmeésvara 1, Chélukya, dates of, 9 , his cogno- ‘gupereargo of a ship, his position in the Lith 
men, 11s. hia capital, 118; his hostile rola- | con tury 8 =, च = & [ह +s 199 


tions with the Cbdlas and Milavas, 118, o., 
Liv-l2u ; legend of the, birth of the sons of, 
133-134; his [त्म wile, 131; defeats Karna 


| Susanna, the, pirate ship, at St. Mary's = .. 222 
। Susunia Hill Inseription, of Chandravarman 98, 100 


| | guttas, recommended by Aéoka ४ = 10, Lt 
of Chéedi, 137; summoned by Virarijéndra ` Svapnardsovadatid, the, of Bhilsa, tranala- 
(61५ to appear at Kdjal, 139, 142, 143; bia. | = शक्त of (book-notice) ` Hi echt ध 


eucceseur, 135; Uiness and death of, 136, 140, 145 | tvetimbara traditions, regarding Kalkirija 126-127 


Biundevara Li, Chilukya, dates of, 2, 6 ; birth of, awit. Oe ‘hip ह eA के 
133 ; appomted beir-apparent, 135, 136 ; (ननन Mary's 


an aa a Tae ७. ॐ ह) LOT 
accemion of, 135 ; hia encounter with the न= इत ग silver .. a oe a LOT, च. 
Choilas as = ल 136-130 | 
Soméavare 111, Bholékemalla, Chilukys, son | 
` Vikramaditya V1, 2, dates of, 2-3, 6; 
cognomens ot, 2, o., 7; feudatories of, 3; his 


11. 111 oe =n == Tabrobane. See Ceylon. 
Sémésvera IV, Tribhuvanamalla, Chilukys, | Taj.ouan (Taywan), See Formosa. 
dates of, 5,6; tithes of, 5; capitals of, 5,6; = Taila, Tailapa Chilukys, dates of, 6; 
inscriptions of, 5-6; feudatories of, 6; extent  overthrows the Rashtrakitas, 114, 115 ; hia 
of the dominion of, 6; cognomena of = 5&7) connection with the main branch of the 
bouth Andaman Language, the, remarks on Chailukyes discussed, 114,-115; hia vic-* 
the structure of, 3A.L. 4—6; prefixes of, torious rule, 116-116; murders Muiija, 
S.A.L. 6.7 ; letters written in, S.A.L. &—17 ; Malava, 116, 117; extent. of dominions of, 


@ Dictionary of - „° 8.41. 20--8# | 116, feudatories of, 116, capital of, 116: 
Southern India, weighta of = as == 87! his wife, 116; his suceessor = = निता] । | । 


250) INDEX 











Tailapa 11], Chilukys, dated of, 3-4, 6; Troy scales, of India, the, a basis for neigh 























feudatories of, 4; cognomena of, 3, 4, 7; bouring countries =. Re 35, 39 
his brother, 4; inseriptions of, 4; his king- Tushispha, Yavanarija, nationality of, dis- 
dom. usurped, 5; his death, 4, 0.5; his | cussed १. 11. 148 
[ + oes) + $ tectemaga, गभार, 149, 154—156 ; derivation of 
Talaing currency . ष er rena. eae as ठ ite .. 156 
talismans, pre-historic markings 8S .- = "= Tyrrel, Captain John, commands the Phcniz, 
Tamil, intervocalic consonants in, history of | his fight with pirates rm += 187-108 
the == द त -» 191-195 
fompang, tin lump currency ~, न +^ Lt! 
Tantravdritike, the, corrected reading of a | Udaipur, Chilukyan inscription at .. ld, च. 
passage in, 191-192; language of passage | Udayiditya, Milava, succeeds Jayasinha § -. 137 
* + ~“ 192 | Udayin, Saijuniga king, statue identified 
Tarkkdri, of the Selimpur Inseription, identi- | न ् pus =» S65, 3,34, 35 
fication of [१ = क क o* 8211 Upatisa-Pasine, Asoka's identitic mn of As 9 
Tenaseerim medals, tin tokens .. ++ 159) Upatissa, questions of , , w 48 
Tew, Thomas, pirate, commands the Amity, = | Upper Burma, lump currency’of as 
killed ; = > S21, 222, 224 | दाल, the, Dutch flybost, taken by Coxinga’s 
Thdk'wd siiver, used in Burma +5 te 52) णक ae ; का 
(११११1 ere Min), of Burma .. 51, 100) | | vadite, Dekkan. ruler, inscription: of. 81,82 
Th king तिः alloyed standards 
9 52.53 | Uttarskuru, the, suggested location of =... 74-75 
Thomson, Duncan. See Mackintosh, Duncan. | " | 
Thrympton, Colonel, owner of the Hackboat - ry 
thurgaha, tombs in the Dekkan | 
fickal, history of the term, 37; of silver, value 
of ८ > .. 49, 51, vachabhdmika, aa used in the Atokan Edicts 
tiea, of a Ship, definition of .. क 198, explained ne he = vs „+ , 1 
tin, ingots of na Currency, 152—164; tokens of 153 Vaiéravana, King of the Yokshas .. os 28 
tin currency, obsolete, of the Pederated Malay Vajjiera,the .. “yi . 94 
States र „ 29-40 ; 149--159 Vajrisana, the; gifts made to .. न 44, 48 
Tipu Sultan, letters of, 1. evidence Vikapati Mufija, MAlava, taken captive and 
of the genuineness of, 102; bis toleration of executed by Tailapa TIT .. .. 116, 117 
Hinduism, 103 ; chanjoter of ॐ -+ 103 | Valabhi dynasty, inscriptions of the .. 207-208 
tnague, See tufenaga. Varman family, genealogy of श 99, च, 
Toramana, White Hum ruler, in India ~» 66) Vasconcelo, Andrew, fights an Indian pirate 
totch, totehy. See dégchi. „, 161-162 
touch, how reckoned, 49, 54, 105, 106, 107 »Gomes Sylvio, governor of Ceuta 161-162 
10%+in Pegu .. ze > - 56) Vaseoncelo, Michael Sylvio, fights an Indian 
touch needles, for gold .. a8 105, 106-107 pirate ship <7 181-1682 
trade-puilds, in India... = ` === 92 208 | Véngi (Vénginetu),; the Chélan defeat the 


Trampoos, the. See Trompeuse, Lo. 


(काचक at, 138, 140; a dependency of 
the Chiles, 141; annexed by the Chélas, 
143; reasonsfor the invasion of, by Vikra« 
BR VI, Chalukys, 141-142; viceroy 


found in. “a Pa a ae 57 as ७ ae < =। 142, 148 
treasure trove, from Jambughods State 12g | Vieira, Pedro, killed in = fight with a pirate 161 
Treaties, between the English and Dutch 23 | Vijayaditya, uncle: of Rajaindra Chéla, made 
Tribhuvanamalla: See SémAsvara IV; Tail ruler of Véngi (a । oe 

" Vijayanagar History, sources of, by 8. Krish 
68 | SaewamiAyyanagar(book-notice) .. 235-236 
‘Vikramidityal,Chilukya .. -- .- 115 








Vikramaditya VI, Chilukya, dates of, 2,6; his Wright, Captain Edward, commands the 
tory of, 112—120,133—145; birth and parent- श्वा ् ७७ 2° -„ 200, 203 
age of, 133-134; declines to supersede his Wo Ni, # Japenese piratical gang == +. 168 
brother, 134, 135; fewlatorics of; 1-2; his wun-b'} (woombo), pure silver .. ae == छी 
military exploits, 136—145; governor of 
the Chola frontier; his strategic capacity 
145; meecriptions of, 1-2; his sueceasors 2, 5, 7. 

Vineya, significationa of... Pa .„ 10, 14-18 |. 

Vinaydditys, Chilukys ns -» 18 

Vinaywomukar, in Aioke’a Bhabra Edict, 
identification of a ee 811 

धच 6०, an explanation of ite use in old mecrip- 
tions discussed, 13, 14-15; significations of 14-15 

Vira-Séméivara. Seo Siméivara IV. 


Viraréjéndre, Chila, his encounters with the kyas 
Chilukyss, 138—144; his annexation of | Yakshas, the, 27 $ king of 28; images of 25, 34 


कैः नेः क i =. क क 6 





Véngi-diseredited .° La = .. 144 Yarland, John, pirate, master of thea Amity .. 222 
wraicho, as used in the Asokan Edicts, explained द (थोप Milnva, defeats the White 
Vrijji, tribal group ~ क Huns, 66; an attempt to identify KalkirAja 
wrifti, o donation aif oF 2६ . +त with .. oe = + -« 183 

, | Yieovarman. See Dasavarman, 
Yavanas, cave-inscriptions in the Dekkan 
regarditiy ee क, 


| Véwir tablet, the, inscription on 39 114, 8. 
। क्रमु च्म, the, different measurements of = 92.23 
waist, Of # ship os ** = * 198, प. ¥peren, Thomas van, emissary to Coxings 
Wang Chih, Chinese malcontent, joma Japanese = Ypion. See Coxinga. 

pirates ०१ * 185 Yuan-chwang See Hwen Teiang 
Warren, Nathaniel, member of the Charles 200,203 Jy See abrus 
Wateon, John, of the Good Hope, taken by क्ट, ywigyt. See adenanthera. 


pirates + + ++ ` 217--219 scetnt, standard silver, 41, 42, 49-50, 51, 52,53, 
Week Thomas, pirate, captain of the Susanna, । 54 ; why so called, 49; other names for, 49; 

desthof.. .. es : -- 22| various qualities of, 42, 49, 55 ; revenue paid 
wen, cash = 49,0.) in, 51 ;-allied to Adk'wd, 52; ration between 
Western Chalukyas. See Chilukyas, Western copper, lead, and =... १ + -. Ld 
Western Kahtraps, coinsof .. ** + 131 कना, 8 lump of yweint =* च -* 4 
White copper. See inéenaga yirtnizi, a piece of yweint =+ os » अ 


White Huns, the, origin of, 65; defeated by ywetst, apiece of leaf silver .. == 2s. ॐ0 
Shapur, 66 ; defeat Shih Firus, 66 ;destroyed | 

by Kobad, 66; their invasion of Indis, 66, | 

67-68; defeated by the Guptes, 66 ; rulers 
of the, in India, 66; their endeavours to टु 
extirpate Buddhism .. = ® ० .. &ह Zealandia, Dutch fort ot Formosa, 175 ; be- 


White tin, See tulenaga., singed by Coxinga, 180 ; reduced by treachery, 
Winshermius, Dutch pastor, lailled by pirates. 15] 183; capitulates to Cozings, 183.; ` con- 
witcheralt, ॥ । punishment for, ot Fort 51. | ditions of surrender of a + == Lad 


Leorge 2. क क = # क क क क 76 Zijkem. See २१1 0 
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Br NUNDOLAL DEY, MLA., B.L. 
Preface to the Second Editior 
Ix the present edition, considerable additions have been made to the names and 
accounts of places in the light of later researches, and blemishes of the previous edition 
removed as far as possible. The arrangement of nafnes of places has been made strictly 
alphabetical in view of its greater convenience for reference, and authorities supplied for 
statements that were in want of such support. 
The materials for the work have been, I need hardly add, compiled from a variety 
of sources—Sanskrit, Pali, etc., including, of course, works of many European writers 








Ancient Geography is an essential adjunct to history, and the usefulness of a 
compendium of such geographical information for a full and just appreciation of the 
latter hardly needs any mention, specially when time has mutilated or obscured the ancient 
names of places that usually figure in the historical narratives. Indian history, ancient 
or medieval, and the documents upon which it is principally based, are full of these 
names; and unless they are elucidated in a systematic way as far as possible, the path ci 
the historian and, for the matter of that, of the ordinary readers of history, will continue 
uneasy for this difficulty alone. 

A study of the words in this Dictionary will show that time has mutilated many 
original names almost out of recognition. The restoration of the altered derivatives to 
their genuine originals is not, however, an impossibility in view of the fact that most of 
the changes are found not to have taken place haphazardly. Barring names displaced 
by new ones by some cause or other, they appear in most cases to be governed by the 
rules of Prikrit grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place has 
checked or modified the application of the rules. I give below some of the principal rules 
illustrating them by words from the toponomy of this Dictionary :— 

Adri is changed into ar, as Gopddri, Goaliar (Gwaliar) ; Charapddri, Chunar 

ukta is changed into hut, as Tirabhukta, Tirhut. 

Bhukt! js changed in to hutl, as Jejikabhukti, Jejahuti. 

Dhatugarbha is न 

(a) Dhapa, as dhatugarbha, Sila-dhipa. 
(४) Dipa, as Sili-dhapa, Sild-dipa. 
(c) Dis, as Vetha-dhitugarbha (= Vethadhipa=Vethadipa), Betha-dis . 
(त) W#—Bethié. 
Dyipa ( pronounced Dipa) is changed into 
(1) di&, as Navadvipa, Nadia. 
(2) wa, as Katadvipa, Katwa. 
Giri is changed into 
(a) ger, as Mudgagiri, Munger 
(6) gu, sa Kolagiri, Kodagu (Koorg) 





ii THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


, as Suyarnagrima, Sonargéon ; Kalahagrama, Kahalg 


Grama is changed into g4on 
Griha is changed into 
(a) gir, as Rajagrihe, Rajgir. 
(b) ghira, as Kubjagriha, Kajugbira; Jahougriha, Jahnghira. 
Hatta is changed into het, as Srihatta, Silhet (Sylhet). 
(a) ehbatra, as Ahikshetra, Abichbatra 
(6) ehebhatra, as Ahikshetra, Ahichobhatra 
Nagara is changed into 
(a) nar, as Kuéinagara, Kusinér ; Girinagara, Girnar. 
(6) ner, as Jirnanagara, Jooner. 
Palli is changed into 
(a) bal, Asapalli, Yessabal. 
(४) poli, as Tridirapalli (=Trisho‘palli), Trichinopoll. 
(८) oli, as Ahaly&palli, Ahiroli (also Abidri) 
Pattana is changed into 
(a) pattana. 
(४) patam, as Griraigapattana (—Srirangepa{tene), Seringapatam. 
Prastha is changed into pat, as Piniprastha, Panipat ; Sonaprastha, Sonpat; Bhiga- 
prastha, Bagpat. 
Pura, where it does not retain the original form pur, is changed into 
(a) wir, as Purushapura, Peshawar; Nalapura, Narwir; Matipura, Madwir ; 
Salwapura, Alwir; Chandrapura, Chandwir. 
(४) Ura or ur, as Méydpura, Mayura ; Simhapura, Sigur ; Jushkapura, Zukur. 
{८} or, a8 Traipura, Teor: Chandridityapura, Chaindor. 
(व) ora, as [balspura, Ellora, 
(e) ore, as Lavapura, Lahore 
(0 ola, as Aryapura, Aihola. 
(g) ar, sa Kusumapurs, Kumrar. 
(#) sur, as Siddhapura, Siddhaur, 


(i) oun, as Hiragyapura, Hindoun or Herdoun. 


(a) oli, as Madhupuri, Maholi. 

(6) भत, as Réjepuri, Réjauri. 
Rash ra is changed into 

(a) ratha, os Mahdrashtra, Maraths 

(b) rat, a6 Mayarashtra (—Mayar4t), Mirat, 
Sthana is changed into 

(a) thay, a6 Pratishthina, Paithan. 

(6) tan, as Puripidhiahthina, Pandrentan. 
Sthala is changed into thal, as Kapisthals, Kaithal 
Sithali is -changed into thali, as Vamanasthalf, Banthali; Pirvasthali. Parthalis 

(of the Greeks). 
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Sthana is changed into 
(a) than, as Sri-sthinaka, Thin ; Sthanviswara, Thineswar. 
(6) stan, as Darada-sthina, Dardistan. 
(c) tan, as Malasthina, Multin ; Sakasthina, Sistan. 
Vana is changed into 
(च) muna, as Lodhravana, Lodhmuna 
(5) un, as Kumiravans, Kumaun. 
(¢) aln, as Buddhavana, Budhain, 
(d) Qn, as Yashtivans, Jethian. 
(a) auti, as Lakshmanivati, Lakhnauti ; Champivati, Champauti 
(6) bal, as Charmanvati, bal. 
(¢) ol, as Darbhavati, Dabhoi 
(व) oti, as Amaravati, Amroti 
(e) wai, as Vetravati, Betwi, 
1.—ELISIONS, 

Many of the aforesaid changes, which are formed by 9 process of contraction, may 
be accounted for by the application of the well-known rule of elision of the Prikrita 
grammars: the consonants k, g, ch, j, +, d, 2, y and ४ when non-initial and not 
compounded are elided.t 1 give only a few illustrations :— 

Elision of k, as Kaudik?, Kosi; Sarpiraka,Supira; Aparintakea, Aparfinta; Sikam 


+ १» ह, & Bhpigu-kachchha, Bharu-kachchhs, Baroach; affix nagara, nir; 

» » 0, 8 Chakshu, Akshu, Oxus; Achirayati, Airivati; Chakehusmati, 
Ikahumati. 

» = } अड Bhojapala, Bhopal (Bhiipil); Ajiravati, Airivati; Tuljabhavi ni, 
Tulabhavani-nagar. 


»  » ४, क Kuluta, Kulu; Jyotiratha, Johita; Yayitipura, Jajpur. 
» „+ च, ॐ Meghanada, Megna; Arbuda, Abu ; Achchhoda-sarovara, Achchhivat 
. +, a8 the affix pura, ur; Purushapura, Peshiwir; Gopakavans, Gos; 
(णवत (=Gopilidri), Goalior (Gwalior) ; Mayapura, Mayura 
» + क, ॐ Ayodhyé, Audh; Nirfiyanasara, Naransar; Ujjayini, Ujjaini; 
Safijayanti, Safijin, 
. » क, #8 Yavananagara, Jundgar; Yavanapura, Jaunpur; Karna-suvarna, 
Besides the above, the following letters are often elided :-— 
(1) Final a, as the affixes Pura, Por; Nagara, Nagar; Grima, Grim ; sometimes 
initial s, as Apapa-puri, Paps, 
(2) i, as Iraga, Ran or Runn of Cutch ; Iriyati, Ravi ; Tilikata, Talkdda. 
(3) u, as Udeolapura, Dandapura. 
(4) th, ss Mithila, Miyul. 
(6) n, as Pratishthana, Pratishthi; Kuntalapurs, Kauttalakepura; Kugdagréma, 
Kotigim ; Kastakadvipa, Katwi ; Baruné, Biri: Anami Aumi 


a a म 
क dyukiaeyanddow hecachajatadapayonts prdyalopeh (Varerochi's Prak;isa-prokdic, II, 1, 2. 
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(6) Non-initial m, as Arimanagara, Ara; वका, Kuari, 

(7) Compoundr,? including si, as the affix Grama, Gima; GayAsirsha, Gayisisa 
Varendra, Barenda; Lodhravana (Kanana), Lodhmuna; Trikaliigs, Tilinge 
Prithidaka, Pihoa, Pehoi. 

(8) 1, as Mudgala-giri, Mudga-giri ; Chattala, Chatta-grima ; Kolahala, Kalhui. 

(9) The sibilants 4, sh, 8, especially when compounded with another consonant, as 
Silwapura, Alwar; Sikarakshetra, Ukhalakehetra; Pesh¢hapura, Pithipur 
Kashthamanjapa, Katmindu ; Pushkara, Pokhra; Minasa-sarovara, Minsaro 
vara; the affixes Shthina, Sthala, Sthana becoming Thana, Thala, Thana, 
respectively ; Skhalatika-parvata, Khalatika-parvat ; the affix Rashyra, Ray; 
Hastisomi, Hiteu ; Paraskara, Thala Parakara. In some casea of elision of the 
compound sibilants the preceding vowel is lengthened. 

{10} h, as Variha-kshetra, Baramula; Hushkapura, Uskur; Hastakavapra, Astaka- 
vapra ; Hrishikeéa, Rishikes; Hinadesa, Undes ; Pranahit’, Pranita. 

IL—CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 
{a) (1) Tenues change into corresponding medim :— 
k—g, as Sakala, Sigala; Kilkili, Kilgila. 
ch = |, as Achiravati, Ajiravati ; Achinta, Ajanta 
t=,ord,as Lita, Lija (Larike of the Greeks) 
t=, as Tamlipta, Dimalipta ; Nitika, Nidiki ; Batdpi-pura, Badami ; 
Timifgila, Dindigala ; Airiivati, Irivadi. 
p=b (v), as Goparashtra, Govarishtra ; Parniei, Barnisa; Pipa, Pavi- 
puri; Rantipura, Rintam bur. 
(2) Medi change into corresponding tenues :— 
g=k, as Nava-Gindhira, Kandahar 
j=ch,as Nilijan, Nilaichan (nsealized). 
d—t, as Kundagrama, Kotigima. 
d=t, as Poudanya, Potana; Sameda-giri (Sam4dhi-giri), Samet-sekhara , 
Tripadi, Tirupati 
b (क or w)=p, 8 Pivé, Pappaur; Varusha, Polushe 
(3) Unaspirated surds are aspirated — 
हिन kh, as Kustana, Khotan; dkarakshetra, Ukhalakshetra; Pushkara 
ch = chh, as Vichhigrima in its Sanskritised form is evidently Brischika-grim 
t==th, ag Ashta (Vindyaka), Ath (eight); Yashtivana, Jethian. 
t =th, as Stambha-tirtha, Thamba-nagara (Cambay) ; Sravasti, SAvatthi ; 
Paitharghi;i from Prastaraghita ; Hastakavapra, Hithab 
p= ph, as Surpira, Sophir, Ophir of the Bible 
(4) Aspirated surds are unaspirated :— 
kh =k, as Khamba (Stambha-tirtha), Cambay ; Khetaka, Kaira. 
ehh =ch,as Kachh, Kach (Cutch) Bhrigukachchha, Broach 
th — १ as Bhuriéreshthika, Bhursuy ; Pitha, Pita-sthina ; Kashthamandapa 
Kiymandu ; Purinadhishthina, Pandritan 


grt as Sakasthina, Sistan ; affix Prastha, Pat by elision of s ; Millasthangy 






3 Sarvatra lavardm (Prak rita-Prakéda, ITI, 3). 
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(5) Unaspirated sonants are aspirated :-— 
& = eb, Sritgagiri, Singheri; Kubjagriha, Kajughira; Jahgugriha. 
Janghira ; Sriraigam, Seringham ; Nagarahara, Nanghenhara, 
j =jh, as Jejabbukti, Jajboti, 
d= dh, as Pundjarikapura, Pindharpur 
त == 00, as Varadd, Wardha ; Nishdds, Nishidha-bhomi 
b (v or w) = bh, as Vidiéa, Bhilsi; Bigmati, Bhagvati ; Avagana, Abhagana 
(Afghanistan) 
(6) Aspirated sonants are unaspirated :— 
gh—g, as Moghanida, Megn4 ; Gharghara, Gagri. 
‰ = त, 85 Vasidhya, Besid 
dh = d, as Sudhipura, Sunda ; Samadhigiri, Samedagiri ; Sairindha, Sarhind 
bh == b (vor w), as Bhushkara, Bokhara; Bhalansah Bolan; Sabhramati, 
Sibarmati; Surabhi, Sorab; Bhadra, Wardhi; Alambhika, Alavi 
Bhigaprastha, Bigpat ; Kubhé, Kabul. 
¢7) Dentals change into corresponding cerebrals :-— 
t=¢ as the affix Pattana, Payrana; Kustana, Khotin ; Rohitaéswa, Roras. 
th = th, as Kapisthala, Kapishth4ls. 
d == d, as Tilodaka, Tilid& 
db == dh, as Virfidhaka, Virijhaka. 
त == 0, as Mahinad?, Mahinai 
CHANGE OF NASALS. 
(6) i=m, as Sritgagiri, Simhari 
n=~(1) १, as Gana-muktesvara, Gada-muktes vara 
(2) ! a8 Kyishnapura, Krishyapura. 
(3) t, a9 Trishné, Tista. 
n=(1) # as Maulisnina, Multan, 
(2) ए, ॐ Mahinadi, Mahiinai 
(3) d, as Gonanda, Gonardda 
(4) r, as Niraijani, Niratijara, 
m-==(1) b or इ, as MaSjulé, Baijuli ; Yamuni, Jabuni; Narmadi, Narbudi. 
(2) n, as Tamaai, Tonse, 
(3) p, a8 Sumha, Suppa(-devi) 
८} y= (1) i, a Rishikulya, Rishikuilia ; Subrahmaoya, Subrahmania. 
(3) च, as Pandya, Pandu, 
(3) ए, 98 P&riyitra, Paripitra. 
(4) bh, as Sarayu, Sarabhu 
(6) j,? as Yey&tipura, J&jpur ; Yavanspura, Jaunpur ; Yavadvipa, Java. 
7 = |, + (see Interchangeables), 


9 Fosys jot (Prat rita-prokdia, IT, 31). 
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| = (1) 9, as Kulinda, Kuninda 
(2) 7, (see Inte 





(3) च, as Kolagiri, Kodagiri. 

v is changed into its cognate vowels 
(1) u, as Lavand, Loni ; affix vana, un: Kumarayana, Kuméan. 
(2) ©, as Vakshu, Oxus; Deva, Deo ;]Valabhi, Oll ; affix vati, oti. 


(3) au, as Yavanapura, Jaunpur ;}Navadevakula, Naual (Nawal) 
(4) ४, (see Interchangeables) 


(5) 1, as Milava, Malla-deda ; Malibér, Mallira. 

8 (1) ch, as Srikai Chikékole; Triéirapalli, Trichinopoli; Sitambara 
Chidambara, 

(2) k, as Syeni, Ken. 

(3) keh, a8 Sipra, Kshiprii ; Sadraka, Kehudraka; Oxydrakai 

(4) kh, as Khaéa, Khakha. 7 

(5) 8, as Sipra, Sipra ; Sakarakshetra, Soron 
sh = (1) k, as Vrishabhinupura, Brikabhinupura (Varshan). 

(2) kh, as Naimishiérasya, Nimkhiravana ; Tushara, Tukhéra. 

(3) छ, a8 Naimishirayya, Nimsar 


s==h, as Sapta Sindhu, Hapta Hendu ; Rasa, Ranha (in the Zend and in the 
dialect of Eastern Bengal). 





9 =(1) bh, as Sumha, Sumbha; Vaihira-giri, Baibhira-giri. 
(2) gh, as Bélu-béhini, Baghin (Bagin). 
(3) dh, as Ahichhatra, Adhichhatra. 

TER CHANGES OF CONSONANTS 
ia) ४ == (]) gh, as Kumbhakona, Kumbhaghona. 

(2) 1, as Kutika, Kutila. 
(3) ch, as Kerala, Chera. 

2 == (]) ch, as Baigmati, Bachmati (perhaps through its intermediate form 
(2) y, ss Uragapura, Uraiyur Apagi, Apayi; Tagara Tayer (Ter) 


Srigali (—Srikili), Siyali ; Si gala (—Sikala), Siyalkot (Sialkot) 
(3) 8, aa Uraga, Urasi 


gh == ४, as Britraghni, Vatrak ; Vyaghrasara, Baksar (Buxar), 
j == (1) ए, as Vanijagrama, Viniyaégama. 
(2) r, as Ujen (=Ujjayini), Urain 


(2) th, as Surfshtika, Sulathika. 





(3) 7 pero Kaira ; Karnita, Kénira ; Ketalaputra, Kerala Lata, 
led as Udra, Udisya (Orissa) 
d=r, as Udisya, Orissa; (Khetaka) Khedaka, Kaira Kodaigalura, 
Granganore ; Kodagu, Coorg 
ah =(1) ¢, aa Redha, Lita 
(2) त, a8 Ridha, Rad; Ladha, Lad. 





t==(1) kh, as Stambha-tirths, Khambhit (Kambay). 
(2) ch, as Sinti, Satichi. 
(3) th,as Peteniks, Potana, Paithan. 
(4) d, as Revavanti, Revadanda ; Matipura, Maiwar 
(5) ए, as Vateys, Vamea; Vitastd, Vitamsa. 
the=(1) {, as Prasthala, Patiala (Pittiala). 
(2) d, aa Partha, Pirada, 
d=(1) d, as Tilodaka, Tilids 
(2) h, as Udakhanda, Ohind. 
ष ==, as Lodhravana, Lodhmuna. 
{6) The following aspirates are changed into h : — 
gh, as Videgha, Videha ; Baghelkand, Bahela. 
dh, कठ Madhupori, Maholi ; Madhumati, Mohwar. 
bh, aa Kubha, Kuhu; Tirabhukti, Tirhit. 
CHANGE OF COMPOUND LETTERS, 
{४) chchh—chh, as Kachchha, Kachh ; Machchheri, Machheri. 
kt =tth, as Suktimati, Sotthivati. 
ksh == (1) kh, as Kshiragrama, Khiragrima ; Lakshmacévat!, Lakhnantl. 
(2) kkh, as Dakshina, Dakkhiva (Dekkan). 
(3) ch, 95 Baloksha, Beluchist&n. 
(4) राला, as the affix Kshetra, Chchhatra; Ahikshetra, Ahichohhatra. 
(5) chh, a4 the affix Kshetra, Chhatra; Ahikshetra, Ahichhatra. 
tt—t, as Mirttania, Matan 

< or ey ohh | ५ Matsyadeis, Mschchheri, Machheri 

dy = (1) j, aa Vidyinagara, Bijanagar. 
(2) jj, as Udyanaka, Ujjanaka 

dhy = jjh, aa Madhyadesa, Majjhimadesa. 
= (1) ¢, aa Suvéstu, Swat [see IT, (7) ; I, (9)] 

(2) tth, as Srivasti, Sdvatthi. 

ém= sy, as Admaka, Asvaka. 

svy= «8 (by assimilation), as Asvaka, Assaka. 

THE INTERCHANGEABLES. 

द) n and |, aa Nilaéjana, Lilijana; (Lavani=—) Luni, Nun-nadi; Kalinda, 
Koninda; Potana, Potali; Kundinapura, Kundilyapura; Lichohhavi, 
Nichchhavi ; Pataliputra, Patni. 

n and n, aa Mahinadt, Mahinai; Suvarnagrima, Soniirgion. 

rand 1, as Korkai, Kolkai ; Muchalinds, Muchirim ; Chera, Chela; Nalapura, 
Narwar ; Chola, Chora. 

ष and b, as Vardhaminaé, Pundrabardhana ; Vethadwipa, Bethia; Pirvatl 

4 and s, aa Sipré, Sipra; Sarpiraka, Sarparaka. 


5 Khaghathadhavank hak (Prakrite-prakifa, II, 27). 

















IV.—CHANGE OF VOWELS. 
a= (1) é,as Arbuda, Abu; Yayatipura, Jijpur: 
(2) i, as Loha, Rohi; Rantipura, Rintambur, 
(3) u, as Karatoy, Kurati; the affix vane, un (by assimilation } ; Kuramu, 
Krumu 
(4) al, aa Achiravati, Airivati; Uragapura, Uraiyér 
(ठ) ©, ag Karura, Korura; Saravati, Solomatis of the Greeks; Madhumatl, 
Modhwar. 
{== (1) a, as Timralipta, Tamilipta. 
(2) i, a8 Karatoyi, Kurati. 
(3) u, as Tamaliki, Tamluk; Kaira-mili, Kaimur. 
i=(1) ४, ४५ Trimalla, Tirumalla; Tripadi, Tirupadi; पोत Kulu; 
Tamilika, Tamluk. 
(2) ७, as Prithidaka, Pehoa; Pinikigi, Penir; Trikalinga, Telinga. 
(3) ai, as Tripura, Traipura. 
== {1} 4, as Tripura, Tipiri ; Piryasthali, Parthalis of the Greeks; Purali, 
Piralia of the Greeks; Pundarika-kshetra, Pindupura; Gebamura, 
Gahmar. 
(2) i,as Udupa, Udipa ; Manjula, Manjiri QMfanjera). 
(3) ©, as Suvarnagrima, Sonirgion; Suktimati, Sotthavati; Chitcakuta, 
Chitrakot ; Udakhanda, Ohind; Udra, Ora. 
(4) 8, as (Pundarikepura=-) Pindupura, Panderpur; Purushapura, 
Peshawar. 
(5) au, as Udumvara, Audumvara ; Siikara-kshetra, Saukara-kshetra. 
(8) v, as Utpalivati, Vypar; Suvastu, Svat (Swat). 
ri=(l) i, as Rishipattana, Isipattena; Rishigiri, Isigili; Prithidaka, Pihod 
(Pehoa) 
(2) ar, as Bhrigukachchha, Bharukachobh 
(3) dr, as Mrittikivat!, Mirttiksvata. 
e== (1) u, aa Erandi, Uri 
(2) ai, as Teliagana, Tailaiga ; Vegavati, Vaigd ; Veni, Waingaigi. 
(3) ०, aa Erandf, Or. 
ai= (1) i, as Airdvati, Iravadi; Sairindhra, Sarhind ; Sairishaka, Sirsa. 
(2) o, as Vaiddli, Vesali (Besar). 
o=u,as Dimodara, Dimudi ; Gomati, Gumti. 
डच्च == (1) 0,9 as Sauvira, Sovir; Paudanya, Potana; Kauigmbi, Kosam, 
(2) च, as Kaudiki, Kusi 
V.—DISSEVERANCE OF COMPOUND LET 
Compound letters are frequently dissevered :— 
dm == dam, as Padmapura, Padampur ; Pampor, d being elided. 
tn=tan, as Ratnapur, Ratanpur 
bhr= bhar, as Sibhramat{, Sibharmat!, SAbarmat#. 
rv=rrav. a8 Pirvasthall, Poravsthali, Parthalis by syncopation of v and इ. 


9 Aut ot (Prikrite-prakdda, 1, 41). 
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VI.— TRANSPOSITION OF LETTERS 

Sometimes letters are transposed, as Dehall, Delhi; Birinaal, Benares ; , ‘Timri, 

Taémor ; (Mahirésh{ra == )Mibritts, Marhétji ; Mataiga-liiga, Maltaiga 
VIL—SYNONYMS 

Synonyms are frequently used’ for names of places, as Hastinépura, Gajasah- 
vyayanagara, Nigapura; Kumérasvimi, Kirttikasvimi, Subrahmaya; Gandaki, 
Mrigaddva, Saraiganitha (Sirnath); Kusumapura (Kumrér), Pushpapura ; Mataiga 

VITL—ABBREVIATIONS. 

Sometimes names are formed by the clipping of a member of a compound word, as 
Kirttika-swimi, Svimi-tirtha; Bhima-rathj, Bhimj; Tuljg-bhavani, Tuljapur or 
Bhavininagar; BAlu-bihini, Bigin; Krishna-venwa, Krishna or Venwi; Ahichhatra, 
Chhatriévati ; Dhanushkoti Tirtha, Dhanu-Tirtha or Koti Tirtha; Rish ya-éridgagiri, 
Sritgiri ; Timrachada-krora, Karura; Pafchipsaré Tirtha, Pafcha Tirtha: Bikrama- 
ili-canghirdma, Sild-<aigam. 

IX.—COMPOUNDING OF LETTERS. 

Disconnected letters, especially r, are ccmpounded by the elision of the middle vowel, 
Pirali-grima (or pura), Pirli-géon, Palu-géon ; Pirasya, Pirsia (Persia). 

The rules of phonetic changes given above cannot but remain tentative so long as 
they are not confirmed by a fuller induction; but they may be of some help in tracing 
the history of a word from its ancient form to its present structure through the several 

mutations or transformations it has undergone in its passage from place to place, climate 

to climate, or one zone of influences to another. A complete set of esta lished rules 
considered along with the testimony of authoritative records, traditions, events, and 
superstitions, is caleulated to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of 
names of places, and the labour devoted to this subject can never.be labour. pent in 
vain, 

My cordia) thanks are due to my nephew, Mr. Narendra Nath Law, अ. BL, 
Premchand Roychand Scholar and author of Studies in Ancient Hindu Polj ‘y, Promotion of 
Learning in India, ete,, for the help I have received from him. 

The system of transliteration followed in this work is the same as that of Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams’ Sanakril—English Dictionary with only this difference that 0, v, and w 

The map appended hereto is the same as that used in the first edition Though the 
ancient names of places added in this edition have not been shown on the map, yet it 
may help the reader to make a rough idea of their locations with reference. to those that 
do appear, 
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= + Ancient Geography of India, by Sir Alexander Cunningham 


nn ११ 
+ Asiatio Researches. 


+ Kehemendra’s Bodhisattvivadina-Kalpalataé 


= Ayodhya. 


= Bombay Branch. 

+ Bombay Gazette, 
क चः Canto, 

= Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India. 


= Calcutta Review. 
+ Dravidian Comparative Grammar, by Dr. Caldwell, 
. Edition, 
-+ Geography 


क चः 


+* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
.» Journal ‘of the Buddhist Text Sociaty, 
-» Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


Indian Antiquary. 
Jataka. 
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०» Indische Alterthumakunde, by Prof. Lassen. 


+ Kavikatkana Chand!, by Mukundaram Chakravariti. 


क i 


Khanda. 


Prof, Wilson's Mackenzie Collection. 
«+ Fahrer's Monumental! Antiquities and I 


Mahibhiirata., 


२, Mahitmya. 


2 Manual of Buddhism, by Spence Hardy, 


SH 


-» Beal's Records of Western Countries 


with the name of a Purfina, it means 


09०4 Vide 


= Réiméyana. 


- South Indian Palwography, by De, Burnell. 


United Provinces, 
Verse 


=» Vararuchi’s Prikrita-Prakdda, 
Part. 





it means Parva. In connection 


Other abbreviations, being easily intelligible have been omitted in this list. 
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PART I. 
A 


Abhira—The south-eastern portion of Gujarat about the mouths of the Nerbudda was 
called Abhira,—the Aberia of the Greeka, MoCrindle states that the country of the 
Abhiras lay to the east of the Indus where it bifurcates to form the delta (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 140; Vishnu P., ch. 5). The Bradmdnd: Purdaa (ch, 6) also says that the 
Indus flowed through the country of Abhira. According to the Mahdbhdrata (३9018 
Parva, ch. 31), the bhiras lived near the seashore and on the bank of the Sarasvati 
ॐ river near Somnath in Gujarat. Sir Henry Elliot says that the country on the 
western coast of India from the Tapti to Devaga4h is called Abhira (Elliot's Supplemental 
Glossary, vol. 1, pp..2, 3). Mr. फ. H. Schoffis of opinion that it is the southern part of 
Gujarat, which contains Surat (Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 39,175). According 
to Lassen, Abhira is the Ophir of the Bible. The वयं Tantra saya that the country 
of Abhira extended from Konkana southwards to the western bank of the river Tapi 
(see Ward's History, Literature ant Religion of the Hindus, Vol. 1 p. 559) 


AbhisirA—Same as Abhisiri (Padma Purana, Adikhanja, ch. 6) 

Abhisfri—Hazara (country), the Abisares of the Greeks: it forms the north-western 
district of the Peshawar division. It was conquered by Arjuna [(Mahdbhdrata), 
Sabhi-Parva, ch. 27; JASB. (1852) p. 234]. But Dr. Stein identifies the kingdem of 
Abhisird with the tract of the lower and middle hills between the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and Chandrabhiga (Chenab) including the state of Rajipuri (Rajauri) in Kiémlra. 

Abimukta—Benares (Sira-Puriea, Sanatkumirasawhitg, ch. 41 Matsya Purdna, 
cha. 182-154) 

Rig- Veda (x, 75). 

Achehhoda-Sarovara—Achchi vat in Kasmira, described by Binabhaita in hia Kadambari 
(eee also Bilhana’s Vikramaika-devacharila, xviii, 53). It is six miles from Marttana. 
The Siddh4irama was situated on the bank of this lake (Brikal-Ndradiya Purdna, ch. 1). - 

Achinta—Ajanta, about fifty-five miles to the north-east of Ellora in Central India, 
In the Achinta monastery resided Arya Saiga (perhaps Assia), the founder of the 
Yogichdrya school of the Buddhists (S.C. Das's Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow) 
It is celebrated for its caves and wihdras, which belong to the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era. An inscription there shows that the caves were caused to be 

Achiravati—The river Rapti in Oudh, on which the town of Srivasti was situated (Vardha 
P., ch. 214; Tevijja-sutia in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X1). It was also called 
Ajiravati and its shortened form is Airdvati. It is + tributary of the Sarayu. 

AdareAvali—The Aravali Mountains (Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization p- 380) 
see AryAvartta. 

Adbiehhatra—Same as Ahichchhatra (Bpigrophia Indica, 11. 7. 243 note) 
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Adhirija—Same as Karusha: the country of Rewa. It was the kingdom of Daentavakra 


who was killed by Krishna in Mathura (Padma P., Pit&la, ch. 35). It was conquered 
by Sabadeva, one of the five Pindavas (Mahabharata, Sabha P., ch. 30) 

Adikota—Another name for Ahichebhatra 

Agastya-tsrama—1. Twenty-four miles to the south-east of Nasik, now called Agasti- 
puri: it was the hermitage of Rishi Agastys.2. Akolha, to the east of Nasik, was 
also the hermitage of Agastys (Rdmdyasa, Aranyakieda, oh. 11). 3. Kolhapur in the 
province of Bombay. 4. Sarai-Aghat, forty miles south-west of Itah and abouta mile 
to the north-west of Sankisa in the United Provinces (Fihrer’s Monumental Antiquities 
and Inecriptions). 5. Agastya Rishi is still said to reside, as he is believed to be alive, 
at the Agastya-kéja mountain in Tinnevilly, from which the river Tamraparol takes ita 
rise (Caldwell's Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, p. 118, Bhisa’s Avimdraka, Act iv). 
Se: Timraparp| Malaya-girl and Bara. 6. About twelve miles from Rudra-prayiga 
in Garwal is a village called Agastyamuni which is said to have been the hermitage of 
the Rishi. 7. On the Vaidirya-Parvata or Satpura Hill (Mahdbh., Vana, ch. 88), 
8. See Vedaranya. Agastya introduced Aryan civilisation into Southern India. He was 
the author of the Agastya-Samhild, Agastya-Gila, Sakalidhikdra, &e., (Rim Raja's 
Architecture of the Hindus ; 0. C. Gangoly’s South Indian Bronzes, क. 4). 

Aggalaya-chetiya—It is about 350 miles to the north of Saikiéys in Sugana some- 
where near Khalsi where Buddha passed his sixteenth rasa. Alavaka Yakkha resided 
at this place. Fa Hian's Travels, xvii; JRAS., 1891, pp. 338, 339). See Alavi. 

Agnipura—Same os Mihishmatj: the town was protected by Agni, the god of fire 
(Mahabh., Anusisana, ch. 25; Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch.15). 

Agravana—aAgra, one of the vonas of Vraja-mandals. It ia called Agravana, as the 
first starting point for 8 pilgrim on his ciroumambulation of Vraja,—the holy scene 
of Krishna's adventures. According to Vaishnava authorities, it was covered by forests 
for many centuries, before Raps and Sanatana, the celebrated followers of Chaitanya, 
came here for the purpose of starting on the exploration of Vrindivana. Buhlol Lodi 
founded the new city of Agra and towards the close of the fifteenth century, his son 
Secunder Lodi removed the seat of government from Delhi to Agra, and fixed his resi- 
dence on the opposite side of the present city on the bank of the river Jamuna, where 
also resided Ibrahim Lodi and Baber, the founder of the Mughal dynasty (CR., vol. 79, 
p.71,—Keene’s Medieval India). Baber died in 1530 and wag interred at the garden 
called Charbagh which was afterwards called Rambagh by Akbar's courtier his remains 
were subsequently removed to Kabul. The fort built by Akbar contains one of the 
most beautiful palsces in India, especially that portion of it called the Saman-Buruj 
(Jaamine Tower) which was constructed by Shah Jahan 

Ahishehhatra—Ramnagar, twenty miles west of Bareli, in Rohilkhand. The name of 
Ahiohchhatra is at present confined to the great fortress in the lands of Alampur Kot 
and Nasratganj. It was the capital of North Paichéla or Rohilkhand (Dr, Fihrer, 3047, 
and Cunningham, Anc. Geo., p. 359). It was also called Chhatravati (Makdbhdrata, Kai. 
parva, ch. 168). It is Adhichhatra of the inscriptions (Epigraphia Indica, vol, It, p. 432, 














note by Dr. Fuhrer). It is also called Ahikshetra (Mahdbhdraia, Vana P., ch. 252). 
Studien, xvi, p. 398). 


Ahikshetra—Same as Ahichebhatrs 

Ahobala-Nrisighsa—aA celebrated place of pilgrimage at a short distance to the east of 
€uddapsh in Sirvel Taluk in the district of Karmul in the province of Madras: the image of 
Nrisimha is in the cavern of a hill called Gaduridri. It was visited by Saikarachiryya 
and Chaitanya. Three temples stand on the hill—one at the foot, one halfway up, and 
one at the top; they are considered to be very sacred (Sankara-vijaya ; Chaitanya 
charitamrita, Madhya, ch. 9; Epigraphia Indica, I, 368; III, 240) 

Atrivati—1. The river Ravi. 2. The Rapti and Irawadi also are contractions of this 
name. Tne Rapti is a river in Oudh, on the south bank of which Sahet-mahet (ancient 
Srivasti) is situated. It is a contraction of Achiravatl (०८ Achiravat}). 
jamati—The river Ajaya in Bengal: the Amystis of Megasthenes. It falls into the 
Ganges near Kajwa It is mentioned by Arrian. The (idlava Tantra mentions it as 
Ajaya. The great poet Jayadeva was born on the bank of the Ajaya near Kendulj in 
the district of Birbhum in Bengal. 

Ajiravat]j—Same as Achiravat! (Avadina-Kalpalatd, ch. 76). 

Afjitavatij—The little Gandak river jon the north of Kusinagara (Kasia) where Buddha 
died. The river is also called Hiracyavati 

AkarAivanti—Malwa, Akare being East Malwa and Avanti West Malwa (Bombay Gazet 
vol. I, Pt. I, p. 38 note; see Ind, Ant., vii. 259; Ram., Kish, ch. 41). It is mentioned 

Akaravevdvantika in the Prihatsanfifd, ch. xiv. 

Akhanda—Dildairnagar, twelve miles south of Ghazipur 

Akshalinagara—See Anumakundapura- 

Ajlakénanda—aA tributary of the Ganges,—the united stream of the Vishnugaiga (called 
Dhavala-Gaigi or Dhauli) and Sarasvati-Gaga; it is also called Bishengaig above 
its confluence, The river has been traced by Captain Raper (Asia. Hes., xi) a little 
WAY Badrinath, having for ita source s water-fall called Vasu-dhira (Shanda P 
Vishou kh., III, 6). Srinagar, the capital of Gaihwal, is situated onthe bank of this 
river 


Alasanda—Alexandria, see Alexandria and Haplan. It is said to be the capital of Yona 
country (JASB,, 1838, p. 166), 

Alavi-—Airwa, an ancient Buddhist town, the A-le of Fa Hian who travelled in Indis 
from a.D. 309 to 413, twenty-seven miles north-east of Itwah. Alavi has been identified 
by General Cunningham and Dr. Hoernle with Newal or.Nawal—the Navadevakula of 
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Hiven Tsiang, 19 miles south-east of Kanouj (Arch. 5. Rep. 1,293; XI, 49; Undsaga- 
dasio,app.,p. 53). It was situated onthe Ganges, According to Dr. Kern it was situated 
between Kodala and Magadha ; it contained a monastery called Aggalava-chetiya (MIB., 
p.37n.). Itis the Alabhiof the Jainas, from which Mahavira made his missionary pere- 
grinations (Rhys Davids’ Vinaya Texts, Chullavagga, Vangiea or Nigrodha Kappa Sutia, 
Pt. vi, ch. 17; Sulta Nipdta, dlavaka Sutta in the Sacred Books of the East, yol. X), It 
is the Alambhika of the Kalpasitra (Stevenson's Kalpasiira,p. 91). Buddha passed his 
sixteenth vassa (Varsha) atthis place. For the places where Buddha passed his vassas in 
different years after attaining Buddahhood , see JASB., 1838, p. 720. 

Alexandria—1. Uchch, a town built by Alexander the Great near the confluence of the 
fiveriversofthe Panjab. 2. Hupian (see Hupian). 3. An island in the Indus, where, in 
a village called Kalasi, Menander, the Greek king, was born (SBE., XXXV, क. 127—the 
Questions of King Milinda). It was 200 yojanas from Sikala. 4. According to some autho- 
rities, Alexandria ad Caucasum of the Greeks is Beghram, 25 miles north of Kabul, which 
contains the extensive ruins of an ancient town; and according to others it is Bamian 
(Gazelleer of the Countries adjacent to India under Beghram) 

Ali-madra—The district of Mardan (Hoti-Mardan) or in other words, the Yusufzai 
country to the north-east of Peshawar, containing many Buddhist and Graco-Bactrian 
remains (Brahmdnda P., ch. 49). 

\malakagrima—See Amalitala, 

Amalitala—On the north bank of the river Timraparpi in Tinnevilly, visited by 
Chaitanya. It is mentioned in the Brahmdnada Purdaa. It appears to be the same as 
Amalakagrima of the Nrisimha Purdsa, which has been highly extolled in Chapter 
€6; itis also called Sahya-Amalakagrama, being situated on the Western Ghats. ` 

Amarakantaka—It is a part of the-Mikul (Mekala) bills in Gondwana in the territory 
of Nagpur, in which the river Nerbuda and Sone have got their source (Padma Purdna, 
Svargakhan la (Adi), ch 6; Wilson's Meghdiila or the Cloud Messenger) ; hence the Nerbuda is 
called in the Amarakosha, the daughter of the Mekala mountain. It is the Amrakéta of 
KAlidisa’s Meghadita (1,17). Its sanctity is described in the Skanda Purdac (Reva Khanda 
ch, 21). ‘The first fall of the Nerbudafrom the Amarakantaka mountain is called Kapila, 
dhari in the Skanda Purdea. Kapila is said to be an affluent of the Nerbudda (ch. 21). 
The Vishou-samAild (ch. 75) recommends Amarakantaka and a few other places as being 
very efficacious for the performance of the Sraidh ceremony. 








Amaranitha—A celebrated shrine of Siva in & grotto in the Bhairavaghati range of 
the कभ sixty miles from Islamabad, the ancient capital of Kadémira. The 
cave is situated at aconsiderable altitude on the west side of asnowy peak, 17,307 feet in 
height, locally called by the name of Kailiss, A little stream known as Amargaigi, 
a tributary of the Indus, flows by the left sideof the caveover > white soil with which the 

pilgrims besmear their body to cleanse away their sins, though no doubt it serves to peat 

off cold. The path to the cave lies along the sideof the Amargaiga stream, The cave i 

naturally arched, 50 feet in breadth at the base and 25 feet in height. The Liaga or 

phallic image is about 20 or 25 feet from the entrance and is at the inner extremity of the 
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cave. Thegrotto is rightly said to be “full of wonderful conge!ations " (Bernier's Travels, 
p- 418 note), and according to Dr. Stein, the Liiga which is an embodiment of Siva Ama- 
reévara is ‘‘a large block of transparent ice formed by the freezing of the water which 
oozes from the rock "' (Dr. Stein's Raéjatarasgi 9, val I, p. 409), which is evidently a dolomite 
rock. Thereis somethingvery wonderful and curious about the formation of the Linga. 
The pedestal of the Liiga is 7 or 8 feet indiameter and2 feet in height. The Liga, which 
is 3 feet in height, rises from the centre of the pedestal with the figure of a serpent entwin- 
ingit. The peculiarity of the entire formation is that it hasgot some connection with the 
moon, a3 itis gradually formed from day to day commencing after the day of the New 
Moon tillit attains its ful! height on theday of the Full Moon: the process of forming and 
dissolving goes on every day, and on the day of the New Moon no sign of the imageexists 
atall. On both sides of the Liiga there are twocolumnsof ice formation which are called 
Devis, Every year in the month of Srdvana,the pilgrims start from Marttaw’a(Martan 
or Bhavan) for Amarnith escorted by the officers of the Maharaja of Kasmira 
(JASB., 1866, p. 219). Onthe last day of the visit, one ortwo or sometimes four pigeons 
are said to appear, gyrating and fluttering over the temple, to the amazed gaze of the 
pilgrims who regard them as Hara and Parvati, 

Amarivati—l, Nagarhira, about two miles to the west of Jallalabad: a village close 
to it is still called Nagarak,—the Na-kie of Fa Hian. 2. The Amaravati stiipa is about 
18 miles to the west of Bezwada and south of Dharanikota, on the south or right bank of 
the Krishna river about sixty miles from its mouth in the Krishna district, Madras 
Presidency. The Amariivati Chaitya is the Pirvadéaila Saighirima of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Dr. Burgess’ Buddhist Stupas of Amardvaii, p. 101). Amarivati is the Diamond Sands (Dipal 
dinne) of the Dalada Vamia: it was situated in the kingdom of the Naga Raja (see 
‘urnour's translation in JASB., vi., p. 856). The Amarivati tope was built about 
AD. 370 or 380, by the Andhras or the Andhra-bhritya kings who were Buddhists (Sewell's 
Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, p. 1; for ita description see /RAS., ITI, 132). 

Amaretvara—On the opposite side of Omk&rnith, on the southern bank of the river 
Nerbuda (Siva Purana, Pt, 1, ch. 38; Skanda Purdna-Revakhan 4a), thirty-two miles north- 
west of Khandwa and eleven miles east of Martoka Railway station (Caine's Piclurcaque 
India, p. 397), Inthe Brthat-Siva P.(Pt. II, chs. 3 and 4) Amaresvara is placed in Omkara 
or Omkira-kshetra. The twelve great [ingas of Mahideva are:—Somanatha in Sauridahtra, 
Mallikirjuna in Srisaila, Mahd-kila in Ujjayini, Omkéra in Amarejvara, Keddra in the 
Himalayas, Bhimasaikara in D&kini, Vidveivara in Benares, Tryambaka in Gomati 
(near Nasik), Vaidyan4tha in Chitabhimi, Nazesain Dwiraké, Rameiwara in Setubandha, 
and Ghuérinesa in Sivilaya (Siva Purdsa, Pt. 1, ch, 38). 

Ambalatthika—1l, A park half way between RaAjagriha and Nalanda (Digha Nikiya: 
(Kijadania Suita) 

Ambaligrama—aArail, a village on the opposite side of Allahabad, across the Yamuni 
(Chavtanya-charitémrita, Pt. Il; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. V, p. 65), 

Ambara—The country of Jaipur, so called from its ancient capital of that nams now. 
called Amer, which is said to have been founded by Ambarisha, son of MAndh&ta (Arch. 
85. Rep., Vol. 2), and hence Amer is a corruption of Ambarishanagara. During the reign 








of Akbar, Man Singh made the Dilaram garden on the bank of the Tal Kautara Lake at 
the foot of the Amer palace or fort. Within the latter is the temple of the goddess called 
Jasareiwari KAli taken away by Man Singh from Jessore after subjugating Pratipaditya. 


imbasanda—tThis village was evidently situated on the present site of Giriyek. See 
Indrasila-Guha and Giriyek (WB., p. 298). 


Ambashtha—The country of the tribe of Ambutai of Ptolemy; they lived on the northern 
part of Sindh at the time of Alexander and also on the lower Akesinos (MeCrindle's 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 155). 


Ami—Eleven miles east of Chhapra containing the vemple of Bhavini, which is one of the 
62 Ptshas, where a fragment from the body of Sati is said to have fallen, According to 
the Tantra-Chid dmani, the Ptyhas where the dissevered limba of Sati are said to have 
fallen, are 52. According to the Sivacharifra, they are 51; according to the Devt. 
Bhagavata there are altogether 108 Pijhas (Pt. vil, ch. 30). The Upa-Pithas or minor 
Pithas are 26 (Kdlika-Purdea, chs. 18, 50, 61). 
mrakita-Parvata—It has been identified with Amarakantaka (Meghadiita and Mahi- 
mahopidhyfya Haraprasid Sistri’s Meghaddta-Vydkhyd, p. 3). 


Anahila-Pattana—Virawal-Pattana or Pattana, called also Anihilwir in Northern Baroda in 
Gujarat, founded in Samvat 802 or a.p.746, after the destruction of Valabhi by Banariija 
ot Vaméarija. The town was called Anahilapatiana after the name of a cowherd who 
pointed out the site (Merutuiga Achiryya’s Prabandhachint4émam, ch. 1; Merutuiga’s 
Therdvalf, ed. by Dr. Bhau एम). Hemchandra, the celebrated Jaina grammarian -nd 
lexicographer, flourished in the Court of Kumérapala, king of Anahilapattana (a.p.1142- 
1173), and was his spiritual guide: he died at the age of 84 in a. p, 1172, in which year 
Kumérapila became a convert to Jainaism (Bhau Daji’s Brief Notes on Hemachandra) but 
according to other authorities, the conversion took place in 4.D. 1159 (Tawney's Intro., 
Prabandhachintdmani, p. iii), After the overthrow of Valabhi in the eighth century, 
Anashilapsttana became the chief city of Gujarat or Western India till the fifteenth 
century. For the kings of Arabilapattana, see R. C. Ghosh’s Literary Remains of 
Dr. Bhau Daji, pp. 138 to 140; JRAS., XII, p, 168. It wasalso called Anahillapura. 

Anamala—Same as Anoma. 

Anandapura—Vacnagar in port Gujarat, seventy miles south-east of Sidhpur (St, 
Martin, aa cited in McCrindle's Piolemy), but there is still > place called Anandpur, fifty 
miles north-west of Valabhi. It was anciently called Anarttapura (see the two copper- 
plate inscriptions of Aliniof a.p. 649 and 651). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Burgess' 
Antiquities of Kathiawad-Kachh, ए, 84). Anandapura or Vadnagar is also called Nagara 
which isthe original homo of the Nagara Brahmans of Gujarat. KumfrapAls surrounded 
it with a rampart (Dr. Buhler, Ep. Indica, vol. 1, p. 295). Bhadrababu Svami, the author 
of the Kalpasiira, composed in ५2, 411, flourished at the court of Dhruvasena Il, king 
of Gujarat, whose capital was at this place (see Dr. Stevenson's Kalpasitra: Preface), 

Ananla-Néga—Isiomabad, the ancient capital of Kéémira on the right bank ५ 









Ananta-Padmanibha—Anantapur, in Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, containing 

the celebrated temple of Padmanabha, which was visited by Chaitanya and Nityananda 
(Chaitanya-Bhagavaia). It is also called Padmanabhapur (Prof. H. H. Wilson's 
Mackenzie Collection, p. 129). See Ananta-bayana, 

nanta-bayana—Padmanibhapur, in Travancore, containing the celebrated temple of 
Vishou sleeping on the serpent (Padma P., Uttara, ch, 74; Prof. H. त. Wilson's Mackenzie 
Collection, ए. 129). See Ananta-Padmané | 
narita—]. Gujarat and part of Malwa: ite capital was Kuéasthali or modern Dwirka 
(Bhégavata P., ch. X., क. 67). 2 Northern Gujarat: its capital was Anarttapura (Skanda 
P, Niagara Kh., ch. 65), afterwards called Anandapura, the modern Vajnagar (Bom. 
Gaz, vol. 1, Pt. 1, ए. 6, note 2) | 

Anartiapura—Same as Anandapura. See Anarita 

Anavatapta— Same as Anotaita । | 

Andha—The river Andhili or Chéndsn,—the Andomatis of Arnau: sce Chandravati 
(Devi-Bhdgavata, Bk. 8, ch. 11). 

Andhanada—The river Brahmaputra (Bhdgavata 2, ch. 5, alk. 9). 


Andbra—1. The country between the Godavari and the Krishod including the district of 
Kistna. Its capital was Dhanakataka or Amarivati at the mouth of the Krishna Vengi, 
five miles to the north of Ellur, was according to Hiuen Tsiang, its ancient capital 
(Garuda Purana, oh. 55). 2. Telingana, south of Hyderabad. According to the Anar- 
ghardghava (Act vii, 103), the Sapta Godayari passes through the country of Andhra, and 
its principal deity is the Mahadeva Bhimesvara. The Pallava kings of Veigi were over- 
thrown by the Chalukya kings of Kalyinapura, and succeeded by the Chole kings who 
in their turn, were conquered by the Jaina kings of Dharavikota. The Andhra dynasty 
was also called Satavihana or Satakarpi dynasty; their ancient capital was at Sri 
Kakulum now diluyiated by the Krishna 


Afga—The country about Bhagalpur including Mongyr. It was one of the sixteen 
political divisions of India (A‘gutfara 1., 4; Vinaya Terts, ii, 146; Govinda Sulta in 
Digha-nikaya, xix,36). Its capital was Champ’ orChampipuri. The western limit of its 
northern boundary at one time was the junction of the Ganges and the Sarajd. It was 
the kingdom of Romapida of the Ramayana and Karva of the MahabAdrata,. It is 
said in the Ramayana that Madana, the god of love, was burnt to ashes by Mahadeva 
at this place, and hence the country is called Aiga, Madana being thenceforth called 
Ansiga (Balakgnde, Canto 23, vs. 13,14). See Kama-aerama According to Sir George 
Birdwood, Anga included also the districts of Birbhum and Morshidabad. According 
to some authorities, it also included the Santal Parganas. It was annexed tu Magadha 
by Bimbisars in the sixth century 8.८. (Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 7. 166) 
His son Kunika or Ajitasatru became its viceroy, his head-quarters being at Champa. 
Mahans, the maternal grand-father of Kumaradevi, wife of king Govindachandra of 
Kapouj (1114-1151), was king Rimapila’s yiceroy in Aiga (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1908), the country having come under the sway of Gopila, the founder 
of the Pala dynasty, in the eighth century ५.2. The celebrated places of antiquity and 
interest in the provinces ofancient Afga are ;—Rishyaériiga-Aérama at Rishikund. fone 









miles to the south-west of Bariarpur, one of the stations of the East India Railway ; the 

Karnagad or the fort of Karna, four miles from Bhagalpur; Champa cr Champépuri, the 

ancient capital of Aiga and the birth-place of Vasupujya, the twelfth Tirthaikara of 

the Jainas; Jahuy-israma at Sultanganj; Modagiri or Mongyr; the Buddhist cayes at. 

Pitharghat& (ancient Sili-sangama or Vikramadili-saighirima) in the Kahalgion 

sub-division, referred to by Hiuen Tsiang and by Chora Kavi in the Chora-pafichaiikd. 
and the Mandara Hill at Bansi, thirty-two miles.to the south of Bhagalpur (see Champa- 
puri and Sumha). The name of Aiga first appears in the Atherra-samhid (Kanda इ, 
Anuviika 14). For the history of Aiga, see my “ Notes on Ancient Aiga or the District 
of Baagalpur” in JASB., 1914, p. 317. 

Adgalaukika—The country of the Aigalaukikas who were most probably the Agalassians of 
Alexander's historians (see MoCrindle’s Invasion of India, p. 285) and neighbours of the 
Sivis, was situated below the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines (Brahmanda, P. 149). 

Adjana-Giri--The Suleiman range in the Panjab (Vardha P., ch. 80). 


Anom&—The river Aumi, in the district of Gorakhpur (Cunningham's Ancient Geography 
of India, p. 423). It waa crossed by Buddha after he left his father’s palace at a place 
now called Chandauli on the eastern bank of the river, whence Chhandaka returned with 
Buddha's horse Kanthaka toKapiliivastu (Asvaghosha’s Buddha-Charita, Bk. V). But 
Carlleyle identifies the river Anom4 with the Kudawa Nadi in the Basti district of Oudh 
(Arch. 5. Rep., vol. XXII, p. 224 and Fihrer's MAJ.).Carlleyle identifies the stiipa of 
Chhandaka’s return with the Mah4-than Dih, four miles to the north-east of Tanieswar 
of Maneya, and the Cut-Hair Stipa with the Sirasarao mound on the east bank of the 
Anoma river in the Gorakhpur district (Arch. 5. Rep., Vol. XXII, pp. 11, 15) 


Anotatta—It is generally supposed that Anotatta or Anavatapta lake ig the same as 
Riwan-hrad or Langa. But Spence Hardy considers it to be an imaginary lake (Beal's 
Eegend and Theories of the Buddhists, p, 129). 

Antaragiri—The Rajmabal hills in the district of Santal Pargana in the province of 
Bengal (Mateya P., ch. 113, र. 44; Pargiter’s Markandeya P., p. 325, note) 

Antaraveda—The Doab between the Gar 


ges and the Yamuni (Hemakosha : Bhavishya 
Purana, Pt. 111, ch. 2; Ep. Ind., p. 197) 


Anumakundapattana—Same as Anumakundapura, 


Anumakundapura—Warrangal, the ancient capital of Telingana (Rudradeva inscription 
in JASB., 1838, p. 903, but see Prof. Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, ए. 76). It-was the 
capital of Raja Rudradeva identified with Churang or Choragaiga. The town was also 
called Anumakundapattana (JASB., 1838, p. 901). The Kakatiyas reigned here from 
#.2. 1110 to 1323. According to General Cunningham, Warrangal is the Korunkola of 
Ptolemy's Geography. Another name of Warrangal, according to the same authority, is 

Akshalinagara, which in the opinion of Mr. Cousens is the same a8 Yeksilanagara (List 
of Lhe Anliquarian Remains in the Nizam‘s Territories). See Benikataka. । 














Anupadesa—South Malwa. The country on the Nerbuda about Nimar, Same ag Haibaya 
Mahisha an! M@hishaka (Sira Pwrdna, Dharma-samhita, ch. 56 


: ; Harivamsa, chs. 5, 33, 
112, 114}. Its capital was Mihishmati ( Raghuram, eanto VT, v. 43). 
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Anuradhapura—Thoe ancient capital of Ceylon. The branch of the celebrated Bo-tree 
(Pipal-tree) of Buddha-Gayi was brought and planted here by Mahinda and. his sister 
Saighamitté, who were sent by their father Asoka to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon 
‘The tree still exists in the Mahd-vihara. The left canine toothof Buddha which was removeil 
frum Dantapura (Puri) in the fourth century to Anuridhapura, existed in a building 
erected on one of the angles of Thuparamaye (Thupirima) Dagoba (a corruption of 
Dhatugarbha), which was built by Devinimpiyatissa about 250 8.८. as a relic ahrino 
of either the right jaw-bone or the right collar-bone of Buddha. See Dantapura, The town 
contains also the “‘ Loya Maha Paya” or Great Brazen Monastery and the “ Ruanwelli’ 
Dagoba described in the Mahdévaméa. The latter was built by the king Dutthagamini in 
the second century of the Christian era. The Isibhumenganan was the site of Mahinda’s 
funeral pile, and in the Ghantikara-vihara the Altha-kathd (the commentary of the 
Tripijaka) was translated from Singhalese into Pali by Buddhaghosha (4.p. 410—432), 
Brahmin who came from a village named Ghosha jn the neighbourhood of Buddha-Gaya 
during the reign of Mahinima or Mahimuni (Gray's Buddhaghosuppatti): he wes 
converted into Baddhism by Revata (Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, ch. 37). 

Aornos—Ranigat, sixteen miles north-west of Ohind in the Peshawar district of 
the Panjab (Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 58), but according to 
Cuptain James Abbot, Shah Kote on Mount Mahaban, situated on the western bank of 
the Indus, about 70 miles to the north-east of Peshawar: modetn researches have proved 
the correctness of Abbot's identification (Smith's Karly History of India, p.G8). It is 
perhaps a corruption of Varana of Panini: there is still a town called Bartana (q.v.) on 
the western bank of the Indus opposite to Attok (Ind. Ant., I, 22). : 

Apaga—Afghanistan (Brahménda P., ch. 49) 

Apagi—1. The Ayuk-nadi to the west of the Ravi in the Panjab. 2. A river in Kuruk- 
shetra (Vamena P., ch. 36, Padma P., Svarga; ch. 12). See, however, Oghavati. It 
still bears ita anciont name. It is evidently the Apay& of the Aig-Veda (III, 23, 4) 
frequently mentioned with the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati. 

Apapapuri—Same as Papd [ Sabdakalpadruma— s.v. Tirthaikara; Prof. Wilson’s Hindu 
Religion (Life of Mahavira) ]. See Papi. 

Aparananda—Same as Alabinandd: see Nand’ (Mahdbh., Vana, ch, 10७ ; oranmanda P 
ch, 43) क 

Aparanta—Same as Aparintaka. 

Aparintaké—Koikan and Malabar (Mdrkandeya Purdva, ch. 58): it is the Ariake of 
Ptolemy, according to whom .t extended southward from the Nerbuda, In the 
Raghuvamia (1V, v. 53) Aparinta is said to be on the south of the Murali, According 
to the Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, Ariake extended southwards from the gulf of 
Cambay to the north of Abhira. Ptolemy's Ariake is the contraction of Aparintaka, but 
that of the Periplus is the contraction of Aranyaka. According to Sir ए. G. Bhandarkar, 
Aparinta was the northern Koikan, the capital of which was Surpiraka (modern Supara). 
near Bassein. Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Yonsa-Dhamn 
945 8.०. According to Bhagvanlal Indraji ,the western seaboard of India was called 

Aparintika or Aparintaka (Ind. Ant., vol. VII, pp. 259, 263). Bhatja Svami in his 
commentary on Kautilya’s Arthaidstra (Koshadhyaksha, Bk. ii) identifies it with Kodkang. 
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See also Brakma Purdna (ch, 27, vol, 58) which includes Surpiraka in Aparinta-desas 
According to Kilidisa, it was situated between the Sahya (Western Ghats) and the sea 
(Raghuvamen). Tt extended from the river Mahj to Goa (Bomb. Gaz., vol. I, Pt. 1, 1, 36, 
note 8}. 


Apara-Videha— Rangpur and Dinajpur ( Lalifa-vistara, Dr, B. L. Mitra’s trana., p. 52, note) 
Apaya—Same as Apagi (q.v.) 


Aptanetravana—It¢ has been identified with the ruins near [kauna in the Bahraich district 
in Qudh (Fuhrer's MAJ.). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang 


Araba—Arabia, See Bandyu. 

ArAmanagara—aArrah in the district of Shahabad. Dr. Hoey, however, supposes that 
the ancient name of Arrah was Arida ; and Aréda Kalima, the teacher of Buddha, was 
a native of this place (JASB., vol. LXIX, 7. 77), but see Arch. ५. Rep, vol. III, p. 70. 


Aranya—l. The nine sacred Aranyas or forests are :—Saindhava, Daydakdranya, Naimisha, 
Kurujaigala, Upalavyita ( Utpalaranya १), Aranya, Jambumirga, Pushkara, and Himilaya 


(Devi Purdaa, ch. 74). 2. See Aranyaka. 3. Same as Bana. 


Aranyaka—A kingdom situated on the south of Ujjain and Vidarbha (Mahabhérala, 
Sabha, ch. 31}. It is called Aranya in the Devi Purana, ch. 46. It is the Ariaka of the 
Periplus. According to DaCunha, Ariaka (Arya-kshetra) comprised > great part of 
Aurangabad and southern Koikana. Its capital was Tagara, modern Doulatabad 
(DaConha’sa History of Chaul and Bassein, p. 127), 


Aratta--The Panjab, which is watered by the five rivers (Mahdbharata, Drova Parva, 
she, 40—45- Karna P., ch. 45; Kautilya’a Arthaddstra, Pt. ii, ch. 30). Tt was celebrated 
for ite fine breed of horses. Its Sanskritized form is Ardshjra. 


Aravélo—The Wulur or Volur lake in Kaémira (Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, p, 72). The Naga 
king of Aravalo was converted into Buddhism by Majjhantika (Madhyantika), the 
missionary, who was sent by Asoka to Kaémira and Gandhara. It is the largest lake 
in the valley of Kaémira, and produces water-nuts (singddd) in abundance, supporting 
considerable portion of the population, the nuts being the roota of the plant trapa 
bispinosa (Thornton's @azélteer). 

Arbuda—Mount Abu in the Aravali range in the Siroh State of Rajputana, It was the 
hermitage of Rishi Vasishtha (Mfbh., Vana, ch. 82; Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11).'The Rishi 
ia said to have created out of his fire-pit in the mountain a hero named Paramira to 
oppose Viévamitra while he was carrying away his celebrated cow Kama-dhenu. 
Paramira became the progenitor of the Paramdra clan of Rajputs (Zp. Ind., vol. 1, 
p. 224). Mount Abu contains the celebrated shrine of Amba Bhavanf, It contains the 
celebrated Jaina temples dedicated to Rishabha Deva and Neminitha : it is one of the 
five sacred hills of the Jainas, which are Satruiijaya, Samet Sikhar, Arbuda, Girnar 
Chandragiri (Ind. Ant., II, 354). For the names of the twenty-four Tirthaikaras, 
see Srivastt. 


Arddbagatgi—The river Kaveri (Hemakosha; Harivamia, I, ch 27), 
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Ariana—T hat portion of Central Asia (mentioned by Strabo) which was the original abode 
of the Aryan race and which is called Airyan-vejo (Arya-vija) in the Avesta. From its 
ilescription aga very cold country and its situation on the worth of India as it appears 
fromthe Vedas, it is considered to have been situated to the west of Belurtagh and 
Mustagh (or Snowy Mountain) and near the source of the Amu and Syhun, including the 
Pamir. Sections of the Aryan race migrated to the west and settled themselves in 
Europe at different periods, Those that remained behind migrated subsequently to the 
south and settled themselves in Iran and the Punjab. Differences of opinion about 
agricultural and religious reforms, especially the introduction of the worship of Indra as 
a principal god to the lowering of Varuna, who always held the highest position in the 
hierarchy of the gods even from the time when they all resided in Central Asia, split up 
the early Aryan settlers of the Punjab into two parties, and led to the dissension which 
brought about a permanent separation between them, The party which opposed 
this innovation migrated to, the north-west, anil after residing for some time at 
Balkh and other places, finally settled themselves in Iran: they were the followers of 
Zarathasthura and were called Zoroastrians, the ancestors of the modern Parsis. The 
other party, the ancestors of the Hindus, gradually spread their dominion from the 
Punjab and the bank of the Sarasvati to the east and south by their conquest of ‘the 
aboriginal races (Max Miiller’s Science of Language) 

Arishthapura—The Sanskritized form of Aritthapura, the capital of the country of कतरो 
(g.e.), It has not yet been identified: perhaps it is the same as Aristobathra of 
Ptolemy on the north of the Punjab, 

Aristhala—Same as Kubasthala: ere Paniprastha. 

Arjikiya—The river Bias (VipAsa) [Rig-Veda}. 

Arjuni—The river Bahuda or Dhabala (Hemakosha), 

Arkakshetra—Seme as Padmakshetra: Konfrak, or Black Pagoda, 19 miles north-weat 
of Puri in Orissa, containing the temple of the Sun called Konaditya. It is also called 
Sirya-kshetra (Brahma Purina, ch, 27). See Konarka 

Aruna—One of the Seven Kosis (Nahddjarata, Vana, दा, 84). See MabAkautika. 

AruoA—A branch of the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra (.MahdbAdrata, Salya, ch, 44): it has 
been identified by General Cunningham with the Miarkanda Its junction with 
the Sarasvati three miles to the north-east of Pehoa (Prithidaka) is called the 
Aruna-saigama (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XIV, p. 102). 

Arupichala—]. Same as Arupagiri. Sce Chidambaram ; it contains the fej or fire image 
of, Mahadeva. 2. A mountain on the west of the Kailas range (Brahmanda P., ch, 51). 

Arupagiri—Tiruvannamalai or Trinomali in the South Afcot district in the province of 
Madras (Ep. Ind., Vol, II, ए. 240). It is called Arunachala in the Skanda P. (Arond 
Mahat., Uttara,ch.4). It contains the temples of Arunichalesvara and Arddha-niriévara 
Mahadeva (Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, p, 191), 

Arunoda—Garwal, the country through which the Alakiinandé flows (Shanda P., Avanti 
Kh., Chaturaésitiliigs, ch. 42). Its capital is Srinagar 
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Aryaka—Ariake of Ptolemy who wrote his Geography about a.p. 150 (Brihat Sambhité 
ch. 14), See Aparintaka and Aranyaka. 

Aryapura—Ahiole, the western capital of the Chilukyas in the seventh andeighth centuries 
a.p., in the Badami Taluka of the Bijapur district. It is the Ayy&bole of the old inserip- 
tions (Arch. 6. Rep., 1907-8, p. 189). 

Aryfvartta—The northern part of India which lies between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya range (Manu-Samhita, ch. 2, ४, 2२). At the time of Patafijali, Ary@vartia was 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the Pariyatraka, on the west 
by Adarsavali (Vinagana according to the Vasistha Samhitd, 1,8), and on theeast by 
Kilakavana (Rajmahal hills). See Kéalakavana. According to R&jasekhara, the river 
Nerbuds westhe boundary between Aryivartta and Dakshipipatha (Balaramdyana, 
Act VI; Apte’s Rijajekhara: his Life and Writings, p. 21). 

Awipalli—Abmedabad ; same as Yesaabal or Asawal (Alberuni’s India, p. 102). 

Aser—aAsirgarh, eleven miles north of Burhanpur in the Central Provinces (Prithviraj 
Rgao). Aser is a contraction of Asvatthama-giri (Arch, 5. Rep., vol. TX) 

Ashtivakra-Asrama—Rabhugrima (now called Raila), about four miles from Hardwar, 
near which flows the Ashtavakranadi, a small river, perhaps the ancient Samaigi. The 
hermitage of Rishi Achtaévakra is also pointed out at Pauri near Srinagar in Garwal, the 
mountain near which is called Ashtivakra-parvata. 

Ashtapida—See Eailasa. 

Ashta-Vinayaka—The eight Vinayaka (Gayapati) temples are situated at Ranjangaon at 
the junction of the Bhima and Muitha-mula, Mirgdon, Theur, Leniidri and Ojhar in the 
Poona district, at Pali in the Pant Sachiv's territory, at Madh in the Thana district 
and at Siddhatek in the Ahmednagar district in the Bombay Presidency (Antiquarian 
Remvina in the Bombay Presidency, vol. 3). See Vinayaka-tirthas, 

Ashtigrama—Raval in the district of Mathuré, where Radhika was born at the house of 
her maternal grandfather Surbhanu and passed the first year of her infancy before her 
father Brishabhanu who dwelt at this place removed to Varshana (Adi Purdag, ch. 12 
and Growse’s “Country of Braja”’ in JASB., 1871 and 1874, p. 352). See BarshAna. 

Asij—A river in Benares. See Barinati (Mahabharata, Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Asikni—The river Chenab (Chandrabhaga) [Rig-Veda, x, 75]. 

Asiladurga—Junagar (Tod's Rajasthan). ; 

Atmaka—<According to the Brakmanda Purdue (Parva, ch. 48) Admaka is one of thi 

countries of Southern India (Dikshinitya), but the Kérma Purdéma mentions it ix 

connection with the countries of the Punjab; the Brihat-Sambitd (ch, 14) also places it in 

the north-west of India. Auxoamis which has been identified by Saint Martin with Sumi 

(MeCrindle’s Ptolemy) lying a little to the east of the Sarasvatl and at a distance of about 

25 miles from the sea, was considered to be the ancient Admaka. According to Prof. Rhys 

Davids, Asmaka was the Assaka of the Buddhist period, and was situated immediately 

to the north-west of Avanti. The Assakas had > settlement on the banks’ of the Goddvar - 
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Nikéya, xix, 36), It appears, however,from the “ History of Biwari" in Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, Suttanipéta, and Pardyanavagga (SBE., X, 188) that Aseaka 
(Aémaka) was situated between the God4vari and Mahissati (MAhishmati) on the Nerbuda. 
It was also called Alaka or Milaka and its capital was Pratishthina (Paudanya (y.v.) of 
the Mahébhdrata) on the north bank of the Godfvari (see Pratishthana,) called Potali 
and Potana by the Buddhists (Jétakas, Cam. Ed., vol. III, p.2). I became a part 
of the Mahfrashtra country at tho time of Asoka. The Daiakumdracharita written 
in the sixth century avp., by Dandin, describes it a8 a dependant kingdom of 
Vidarbha. It is also mentioned in the Horshacharifa. It should be remarked that 
in the Purdvas, Malaka is said to be the sonofa king of Asmaka. Bhatta Swami, the 
commentator of Kautilya’s Arthasasira, identifies Asmaka with Mahfrashtra, It is the 

Asmanvat!—The river Oxus. Itis mentioned in the ®ig-Veda, x, 53, 8. 

Assaka—See Asmaka (Digha Nikdya, xix, 36) 

“‘Astacampra"—Same as Hastakavapra, but see Stambhapura 

Astakapr pra—came ध eT. “Astacampra.”’ 

Asvaka—‘See Abmaka. 

Asva-kachehha—Cutch (Rudrademan Inseription). 

Abva-tirtha—l. The conyuence of the Ganges and the K4linadi in the district of Kanon) 
(Mbh,, Anudisana, ch. 4; Vana P., ch. 114;and Vamana P., ch. 83). 2. The Asva-kranta 
mountain in Kamakhya near Gauhatiin Assam (Yogini Tantra, Uttara Kh., ch. 3). 

Attahasa—On the eastern part of LAabhapur in the district of Birbhum in Bengal. It is one 
of the Pithas (Xubjika Tantra, ch, 7; Padma P., Srishti Kh., ch. 11). Sati’s lips are said 
to have fallen at this place and the name of the goddess is Phullara, It is seven miles 
from the Amodpur Station of the E. I. Railway 

Atreyi—The river Atral which flows through the district of Dinajpur (A@émakhya Tantra, 
ch, VII); it is a branch of the Tista 

Audumvara—l. Cutch ; its ancient capital was Koteévara or Kachchhesvara (MfahabAdrata, 
SabhA P., ch. 52 and Cunningham's ArcA. 5. Rep., v, p. 155): the country of the Odom- 
bors of Ptolemy. 3. The district of Nurpur (or rather Gurud3spur) which was anciently 
called Dahmeri or Dehmbeori, the capital of which is Pathankot (Pratishthana) on the 
Ravi in the Punjab, was also called Udumvara (Byihat-Samhité, ch. 14 and Arch. 5. Rep., 
vol, xiv, p. 116; Rapson's Ancient India, p. 155). There was another Udumbara to the 
east of Kanouj (Chullavagga, pt. xi, chs. 1 and 2). 

Aupaga—Samie as Kamboja (Markardeya P., ch. 57). 

Avagina—Afganistan (Brihat-Samhita, ch. 16). See Kamboja. 

Avanti—1 Ujin (Panini, iv, 176 ; Shanda P., Avanti Khana, ch. 40): it was the capital of 
Malava (Brahma P., ch, 43). 2, The country of which Ujin was the capital 
(Anarghardghava, Act vii, 109). It was the kingdom of Vikramaditya (see Ujjayini), In 
the Govinda Siitta (Digha-Nikaya, xix, 36), its capital is said to be MGhishmati. It is the 
ancient name of Malwa (Kathfearit-adgara, ch. xix). Avant! has been called Milava 
since the seventh or eighth century a.p. (Rhys Davida’ Buddhist India, p. 28), 
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Avantika-Kshetra—Avani, a sacred place in the district of Kolar in Mysore, where 
Ramachandra is said to have halted on his way from Laika to Ayodhya. 

Avant!-Nadi ‘The Sipra, Ujin stands on this river. 

Ayodhana—Pik-Vattana, five miles west of the Ravi and eight miles from Mamoke Ghat 
in the Montgomery district of the Panjab (Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindoosian 
(1785 ), p. 62; Thorntan’s Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, JASB., vi, 190). 
It was formerly aranowned city referred to by the historians of Alexander the Great. 
The town is built on a hillock 40 or 50 feet above the surrounding plain, Its old walls 
and bastions are now crambling into ruins, It is celebrated for the tomb of the 
Mahomedan Saint Farid-ud-din Shaheb Shakar Ganj. 











Ayodhy4—Oudh, the kingdom of Rima. At the time of the Ramayana (I, chs. 49, 50,) the 
southern boundary of Koéala was the river Syandika or Sai between the Gumti and the 
Ganges. During the Buddhist period, Ayodhya was divided into Uttara ( Northern) 
Kosala and Dakshina (Southern) Kojala. The river Saraya divided the two provinces. 
The capital of the former was Sravasti on the Rapti, and that of the latter was Ayodhya 
onthe Sarayi. Atthe time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kosala under Prasenajit's father 
Mahikosala extended from the Himalayas to the Ganges and from the Ramgaiga to the 
Gandak. The ancient capital of the kingdom was also called Ayodhya, the birth-place of 
Ramachandra. At a place in the town called Janmasthina he was born; at Chirodaka, 
called also Chirasigara, Daéaratha performed the sacrifice for obtaining a son with the 
help of Rishyasriiga Rishi; at a place called Treta-ki-Thakur, Ramachandra performed 
the horse-sacrifice by setting up the image of Sita; at Ratmamandapa, he held his council 
(Mulktikopanishad, ch. 1); at Swargadwiram in Fyzabad, his body was burned. At 
Lakshmana-kunda, Lakshmana disappeared in the river Saray. Dadaratha accidentally 
killed Saravana, the blind Rishi’s suu, at Majhaura in the district of Fyzabad. Adinatha, 
a Jaina Tirthaikara, was born at Ayodhy4 ( Fuhrer’s MAJ, ). Cunningnam has iden- 
tified the Sugriva Parvata with the Kalakérima or Purvirima monastery of the Maha- 
vamia, the Mani Parvata with Asoka’s Stipa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, the Kubera 
Parvata with the Stipa containing the hair and nails of Buddha (Arch. 8. Rep., vol, i), 
The Mani Parvata is said to be a fragment of the Gandhamddana mountain which 
Hanumins carriea on his head on his way to Lapki. The sacred places at Ayodhya 
were testored by Vikramaditya ( evidently a Gupta king ), who was an adherent of the 
Brahmanical faith, in the second century a.p., or according to some, in the fifth 
century A.D., a3 the sacred places at Brindaban were restored by Ripa and 
Sanitana in the sixteenth century ap, Ayodhya is the Siketa of the Buddhists and 
Sagada of Ptolemy (see SAketa ), 


Ayudba—The country lying between the Vitesti (Jhelum) and the Sindhi (Tndua). 
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Bachmati—The river Bagmati in Nepal. Eight out of fourteen great Tirthas of Nepal 
have been formed by the junction of the Bigmati with other rivers. The names of the 
eight Tirthas are:—Panys, Santa, Satara, Raja, ChintAmani, Pramada, Satalakshana, 
and Jaya. The source and exit of the Bagmati are two other Tirthas. Same as Bhigvat} 


Badari—The O-cha-li of Hiuen Tsiang. It has been identified by Cunningham (Ane. 
Geo., p. 494.) with Edarin the province of Gujarat; it was, according to him, Sauvira of 
the Pauranic period. According to the Byihat-jyotishdrnava, Edar is acorruption of Ilva- 
durgs, It is situated on a river called Hiranyanadi. The name of Badari is mentioned 
in the Dhavala inscription at Vasantagad near Mount Abu (JASB., 1841, p. 821). 

BadarikAtrama—Badrinath in Garwal, United Provinces. It is a peak of the main 
Himalayan range, about a month’s journey to the north of Hardwar and 55 miles 
north-east of Srinagara. The temple of Nara-Nardyana is built on the west bank near 
the source of the Bishengaigd ( AlakAnanda), equidistant from two mountains called 
Nara snd Nardyaga, over the site of a hot-spring called Tapanakunda, the existence of 
which, no doubt, led to the original selection of this spot: it is situated on the Gandha- 
midana mountain (Asiatic Researches, vol. XI, article x; Mahébhdrata, Santi, ch. 335). 
The temple is said to have been built by Saikaracharya in the eighth century av. It 
was also called Badari and Bisaili Badari (MahabAdraia, Vana, ch, 144). For a 
description of the pluce, see Asiatic Researches, vol. XI, article x. 


Badava—Same as JvalAmukhi (see Wahabhdraia, Vana, ch. 82). 
Baggumuda—Same as Bhagvati 
Bagmati—A sacred river of the Buddhists in Nepal. The river is also called Bichmati 


as it was created by the Buddha Krakuchhanda by word of mouth when he visited 
Nepiia with people from Gawta-deéa. Its junctions with the rivers Maraddriké, Mavis 
rohinf, RAjamaajari, Ratodvali, Charumati, Prabhivati and Triveni, form the Tirthas 
called Santa, Saikara, RAjamafjari, Pramodi, Sulakshana, Jayi and Gokarys respectively 
(Svayambhu Purdea, ch.v; Vardha P.,ch. 215. See also Wright's Hist. of Nepal, p. 90). 

Bahela—Baghelkhand in Central India. It has been placed with Karusha ( Rewa) 
at Vindhydmila (Vdmens P., ch, 13). Rewa is also called Baghilkhand (Thornton's 

Bahika—The country between the Bias and the Sutlej, north of Kekaya, It is another 
namefor Valhika (see Mbk., Sabha, ch. 27, where Valheka is evidently used for VAlhilea) : 
it was conquered by Arjuna. According to the Mahdbhdrata (Karna P., ch. 44), the 
Vahikas lived generally between the Sutlej and the Indus, but specially on the west of 
the rivers Ravi and Apaga (Ayuk Nadi), and their capital was Sikala. They were a 
non-Aryan race and perhaps came from Balkh, the capital of Bactria. According to 
Paqini and Patapjali, Vahika was another name for the Panjab (IV, 2,117; V, 3, 114; 
Ind. Ant. 1, 122). See Takka-deia. Bahi and Hika were names of two Asuras of the 
Bias river after whom the country was called Vahika. (MbhA,., Karna P.ch.45 and Arch 
8. Rep., vol. V), They lived by robbery. According to the Rémdyasa (Ayodhya K., 
ch. 78), ४ ५01६8 was situated between Ayodhy’ and Kekaya. 
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Bahuda—The river Dhabals now called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the Rapti 
in Oudh. The severed arm of Kishi Likhita was restored by bathing in this river: hence 
the river is called एण्यः (Mahdbidrata, Sinti, ch. 22; Harivoméa, ch. 12). But in the 
Siva Purdya (Pt. VL, ch. 60), it is said that Gauri, the grandmother of Mandhita, was 
turned into the river Babudi by the curse of her husband Prastnajit. It has been identi- 
fied by Mr. Pargiter with the Ramgaiga which joins the Ganges near Kanauj (see his 
Madrkanieya P., ch, 57), See Ikshumati. But this identification does not appear to be 
correct, as it isa river of Eastern India (Mahabharata, Vana, ch. 87 ). 

Bahula—A Sakti Pitha near Kiitwa in Bengal (Tantrochudamani), 

Baibhraja-Sarovara—Same as Manasa-sarovara (Harivamin, ch, 23). 

Baldisa—See Bidisd ( Brahma P., ch, 27}. 4 aa 


Baidirya-Parvata—], Ths island of Mindhata in the Narbads, which contains the 
celebrated temple of Omkéraniith, was anciently called Baidirya-Parvata ( Shanda P., 
Revi-Kh.). 2. It has been identified by Yule (Mareo-Polo) with the northern section of 
the Western Ghats. The Parvata or mountainis situated in Gujarit near the source of 
the river Visvamitra which flows by the side of Barcda (Varahamihira‘s Ey that-Samhita, 
ch. 14; Mahdbhdraja, Vana, chs. 89, 120), 3. The Satpura range: the mountain 
contained Baidirya or Beryl (cat's eye) mines | 1180. Vana, chs. 61. 121 8 

Baidyanatha—l. See Chitabhaml. It 15 a place of pilgrimage (Padma 2, Uttara Kh. 
ch. 59). 2, In the district of Kangra in the Panjab. Same as Kiragrama (दकष P., 
ch. 122). [Temples of Baidyaniithe are:—In Deoga“h in the Sonthal Perganas in Bengal 
(Srihad—Dharma P., pt. 1, ch. 14). See Chitabhimi. For the establishment of the god 
andthe name of Baijnith ( Vaidyanstha ), see Mr. Bradley-Birt's Siory of an Indian 
Upland, ch. xi. 2. In Dabhoi, Gujarat (£p. Ind, vol. |, > 21). 3. In Kiragrama 
on the east of the Kangra district, 30 miles east of Kot Kangra on the Binuan river 
(ancient Kanduk&-binduka) in the Panjab (Zp. Ind., vol. 1, p. 97) ]. 


Bajidyuta-Parvata—A part of the Kailisa range at the foot of which the Manasa- 
sarovara lake is situated. It is evidently the Gurla range on the south of lake Manase- 
sarovara ; the Saraju is said to rise frum this mountain (Brahmarda P., ch. 51). As 
Minasa-sarovara is situated in the Kailisa mountain (Rdmdyana, Bala-k., ch. 24), 
Baidyuta mountain is a part of the Kailisa range. 


Baihiyas|—Same as Begavati (Deri-BAdgavaia, VIII. ch. 11 ; Mack. Col., pp. 142, 211). 


Baijayanti—Banavasi in North Kanara, the capital of the Kadambas. Same as 
KrauGehapura. It is mentioned as Vaijayanta in the Ramdyana ( Ayodhya K., ch. 9). 
It has alao been identified with Bijayadurg by Sir ए. G. Bhandarkar (Early Hisiory of 
the Dekkan, p. 33). 

Baikantha—A place of pilgrimage about 22 miles to the 
Chaitanya (Chailanya-charitdmrita), It 
It is also called Srivaikantham. 


Bairantya-Nagara—Where Bhisa places the scene of his drama Avimérale. It was 
the capital of a king named Kunti-Bhoja (Ibid, Act VI ). It is mentioned in the 
Harsha-chorita (ch. vi) as the capital of Rantideva, See Kunti-Bhoja and Rantipura. 


east of Tinnevelly visited by 
isaituated on the river Tamraparni in Tinnevelly. 
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Bairata-Pattana—The capital of the old kingdom of Govisana, visited by पण्डा 
Tsiang in the seventh century. It has been identified with Dhikuli in the district of 
Kumaun (Fiihrer's MAJ., p. 49). 

अन्ति — Besiid in the district of Mazaffarpur (Tirhut), eighteen miles north of 

ब] on the left bank ofthe Gandak (General Cunningham's Anc. Geo., p. 443 and 
Ramayana, Adikinda, ch. 47). The Rémdyana places Bisala on the northern bank of the 
Ganges and the Ava, Kalp. (ch. 39) on the river Balgumati, The Pergana Besara, 
which is evidently a corruption of BisalA, is situated within the sub-division of Hajipur 
एकडा was the name of the country as well as of the capital of the Vrijjis (Vajjis) or 
Lichehhavis who flourished at the time of Buddha. The southern portion of the 
district of Muzaffarpur constituted the ancient country of Vaisalt. The small kingdom of 
Vaisall was bounded on the north by Videha and on the south by Magadha (Pargiter's 
Ancient Countries in Eastern India). Tt appears from the Lalitavistara that the people of 
Vaisall und the Vajjis had a republican form of government (see also Mahd-parinibbdna 
Sulta ). Buddha lived in the MahAvana (Great Forest) monastery called Kujaigérasala or 
Kufagara hall, rendered as “Gabled Pavilion" by Rhys Davids (Chullavagga, ch. v, 
sec. 13 and ch. x, sec. 1; SBE., vol. X1), which was situated on the Markata-Arada 
or monkey-tank near the present village of Bakhra, about two miles north of Besid, 
and near it was the tower called Kutigira (double-storeyed ) built over half the 
body of Ananda. About a mile to the south of Besid was the Mango-garden presented 
to Buddha by the courtesan Amradariki called also Ambapili. Chipala was about a 
mile to the north-west of Besid, where Buddha hinted to Ananda that he could live in 
the world as long as Ananda liked, but the latter did not ask him to live. The town 
of Baisali, which was thecapital of Bideha atthe time of Buddha and Mahivira, consisted 
of three districts : Baisili or BeiAli proper, Kundapura or Kundagama (the birth-place 
of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth or last Tirthaikara of the Jainas), and Biniyagama, 
cecupying respectively the south-eastern, north-eastern, and western portions of the 
city (Dr. Hoernle’s Uvasagadasuc,p.4n.; Achdrdaga Sitra, and Kalpa Siitra in 
SBE., vol. XXII, p. 227 £.). The second Buddhist Synod was held atthe Balukdrima- 
vihira in 443 8.c,, but according to Max Miller in 377 B.C,, In the reign of Kalasoka 
king of Magadha, underthe presidentship of Revata who was one of the disciples of Ananda 
(Turnour’s Mahavamea, ch. iv}. Baiaili, however, has been identified by Dr. Hoey with 
Chidind, seven miles to the east of Chapra on the Ganges (see Chidand in Pt. 11). At 
Beluva (modern Belwa, north-east of Chidand ), Buddha was seized with serious illness 
(Mahd-parinibbana Sutia, ch. ii). Chapala (Mahd-parinibbina Sutta, ch. ii) has been identi- 
fied by Dr. Hoey with Telpa (or Talpa, a tower) to the east of the town of Chapra, which was 
built for the Mother of the Thousand Sons. Titaria,west of Sewan, has been identified by him 
with the forest, the fire of which was extinguished by the Tifar or partridge. The name of 
Satnarn ila has been connected with the seven (sapla) princes who were prepared to fight 
with the Mallas for the relics of Buddha. Bhata-pokhar (Bhakta-Pushkara) is shown to be 
the place where Drona divided the relics among the seven princes. The country to the east 
of the river Daha near Sewan was the country of the Mallas. The river Shi-laiens-fa-ti 
({ Suvarnavati ) of Hiuen Tsiang has been identified with the river Sondi. Dr. Hoey identi- 
fies Besdd with the town of the Monster Fish, Vasdthya (really porpc.co) [JASE., 
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vol. LX X—" Identification of Kusinara, Vaisali and other Places” and my article on 

Chidan in the district of Saran” in JASB., vol. LX XII. Theplaces where Buddha 
resided whiled in Vaisali are Udena-Mandira, Gautama-Mandira, Saptambaka-Mandira 
Bahuputraka-Mandira, Saranda-Mandira, and Chapala-Mandira (Maha-parintbbdna | 
Sutta, ch. 3; Spence Hardy's MB., p. 343). For the names of other places in Baisali 
where Buddha resided, see Divydvadéna (Cowell's ed., chs, xi, xii). 


Baisikya—Same as Baéyi (Brahma P., ch. 27). 


Baitarani—|. The river Baitarani in Orissa: it is mentioned in the MaAabharala 
being situated in Kaliiga (Vana Parva, ch, 113). Jajpur stands on thia river. 2. The river 
Dantura which rises near Nasik and is on the north of Basein. This sacred river was 
brought down to the earthby Parasurima (Padma P., Tuigiri Mahitmya; Matsya P 
ch.113; Da Cunha's History of Chavl and Bassein, pp.117,122). 3. Ariver in Kuruk 
shetra (1111. Vane, ch. 83). 4. A river in Garwal on the road between Kedira and 
Badrinatha, on which the temple of Gopesvara Mahideva is situated. 











Bakjtaka—A province between the Bay of Bengal and the Sri-saila hills, south 
of Hyderabad inthe Deccan. The Kailakila Yavanas reigned in this province and 
Vindhy’sakti was the founder of this dynasty (Vishnu P., TV., ch. 24; Dr. Bhau Daji’ 
Brief Survey of Indian Chronology). See, however, Kilkila. 


Bakrewvara—Bakranith, one of the Sakti Pithas in the district of Birbhum in Bengal 
It derives ita name from Bhairava Bakran th, the name of the goddess being Mahisha- 
marddini, There are seven springs of hot and cold water (Tantra-chuddmani). 





Bakresvarj—The river Biki which flows through the district of Burdwan in Bengal. 


Bakshu—The river Oxus (Matsya P., ch. 101; ef. Chakshu in Brohmaénda P., ch. 51; 
sce Sabdakalpadrume 6.४, Nadi) Wuksh, the archetype of Oxus, is at a short distance 
from the river (Ibn Huakul’s Account of Ahorasan in JASB., XXII, p. 176) 


Balabhi—Wala or Wallay,a seaport onthe western shore of the gulf of Cambay, in 
Kathiawad Gujarat), 18 mil north-west of Bhaonagar (Datakumara -charita, ch. vi; 
JRAS., vol. श (1852), 2. 146; and Cunningham's Anc, Geo., 7. 316). It is called 
Vamilapura by the inhabitants. It became 1 श or Gujarat. It 
contained 84 Jaina temples (JRAS., XID, 159), and afterwards became the seat of 
Buddhist learning in Western India in the seventh century a.p., as Nalanda in Eastern 
India (Itsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion by Takakusu, p. 177). The Valabhi 
dynasty from Bhajarka to Siladitya VII reigned from cir. ५.0. 465 to 766, For. the 
names of kings of the Valabhi dynasty, see Dr. Bhau Daji's Literary Remains p. 113 
JASB., 1838, p.966and Kielhorn, “List of Insers. of N. India,” Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, App 
Bhartrihari, the celebrated author of Bhasti-Kavya, flourishedin the court of Sridharasena 
I, king of Valabhi, in the seventh century. Bhadrabahu, the author of the Kalpasétra, 
Hourished in the court of Dhruva Sena I (see Dr. Stevenson'sK alpasiira Preface). See 
Anandapura. | 
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Balhika—1i, The country between the Bias and the Sutlej, north of Kekaya (Ramdayara 
names of the same country (see Trigartta). The Mahabharata (Karva Parva, ch, 44) says 
that the VAlhikas lived on the west of the Ravi and Apagié rivers, १.६. in the district of 
Jheng (see Bahika). The Madras whose capital was Saxala (Sangala of the Greoks), 
were also called Vahikas. Bahika is the corrupted form of this name. The inscription 
on the Tron Pillar mentions the Vilhikas of Sindhu (JASBH., 1838, 7. 630). See 
ch. 18 and JASB., (1838) p. 630). About 250 s.c. Theodotus, or Diodotus, as he 
was called, the governor of Bactria, revolted against the Seleucid sovereign Antiochus 
Theos and declared himself king. The Greco-Bactrian dominion was overwhelmed 
entirely about 126 B.c, by the Yue-chi, a tribe of the Tartars (see 5Sakadvipa). 
Balkh was the capital of Bactria comprising modern Kabul, Khurasan, and Bukhara 
(James Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, vol. 1), The palaces of Bactria were colebrated 
for their. magnificence. Zoroaster lived at Bactria in the reign of Vitasa or Gustasp, 
a king of the Bactrian dynasty of Kavja, between the sixth and tenth centuries B.c. 
According to Mr. Kunte, Zarathasthura (Zoroaster) isa corruption of Zarat Tvastri or 

“Praiser of Tvastri,"” Tvastri being the chiseller and architect of the gods (Kunte's 

Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India, p. 55). From the Brahma Purdpa (chs. 89 

and 132), Tvashté and Visvakarma (the architect of the gods) appear to be identical, 
as well as their daughters Ushi and उडप, the wife of the Sun. A few heaps of 
earth are pointed to as the site of ancient Bactria. It is called Um-ul-Bilad or the 
mother of cities and also Kubbet-ul-Islam (१.९. dome of Islam). It contained a celebrated 
fire-temple. For the history of the Bactrian kings, and the Greco-Bactrian alphabet, 
sco JASB., IX (1840), pp. 449, 627, 783 ; for Bactrian coins, see JASB., X, (1842), ए. 130. 

Ballalapuri—The capital of Adisira and Ballila Sena, kings of Bengal, now called Rim- 
pala or Ballilabadi, about four miles to the west of Munshiganj at Bikramapura (ए. 
in the district of Dacca. The Sena Rajas, according to General Cunning 
(Arch. S. Rep.) retired to this place after the occupation of Gaur by the Mahomedans 
(Arch. 8. Rep., vol. TIL, p. 163). The remains of Ballila Sena’s fort still exist at this 
place. It is said to have been founded by Raja Rima Pala of the Pala dynasty, and a 
large tank in front of the fort still bears his name. He was the son of Vigrahapala 11 
and father of Madana-pila, The five Brahmans who came to Bengal from Kanauj at 
the request of Adisira, are said to have yivified a dead post by the side of the gateway of 

the fort intoa Gajaria tree, which still exists, by placing upon it the flowers with which 

they had intended to bless the king. It should be here observed that Adijiira Jayanta 
or Adisira, who ascended the throne of Gour in aD. 732, caused the five Brahmans 
to be brought from Kanauj for performing o Putreshfi sacrifice, and he gave them five 
villagesto live in, namely, Paiichakoti, Harikoti, Kamakoti, Kaikagrima and Batagrama 
now perhaps collectively called Paichasara, about a mile from Rampala. Ballala’s father 
Vijayasena conquered Bengal and ascended the throne of Gaur in a.p. 1972. Ballala 
Sena, who ascended the throne in ap. 1119. in said to have been the last king of this 
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place. His queens other members of his family died on the funeral pyre (the spot 
is still pointed out in the fort,) by the accidental flying of > pair of pigeons carrying the 
news of his defeat at the moment of his victory over the Yavana chief Biyadumba of 
Manipur, the Baba Adam of local tradition, who had invaded the town of Bikramapura 
or as it was called Balldlapuri, at the instigation of Dharma Giri, the mahanta of the 
celebrated MahAdeva called Ugramadhava of Mahisthina, whom the king had instilted 
and banished from his kingdom (Ananda Bhatta’s Ballala-Charita, che. 26 and 27), 
Bayadumbs or Baba Adam's tomb is half 8 mile to the north of BallAla-bidi Vikrama- 
pura was the birth-place of Dipaikara Sri JiAna, the great reformer of Lamaism in 
Tibet, where he went in 4.7. 1038, and was known by the name Atiéa, Rampila was 
also the capital of the Cha and Varma lines of kings | 














Balmiki-Asrama—Bithur, fourteen miles from Cawnpur, which was the hermitage of 
hermitage during her exile, where ahe gave birth to the twin sons, Lava and Kuésa. The 
temple erected in honour of Vilmiki at. the hermitage is situated on the bank of the 
Ganges (Ramdyana, Uttara, ch. 58). Sita is said to have been landed by Lakshma a, 
while conveying her to the hermitage, at the Sati-ghat in Cawnpur. A large heavy metallic 
spear or arrow-head of u greenish colour is shown in a neighbouring temple close to the 
Brahmivartta-ghs at Bithur, also situated on the hank of the Ganges, as the identical 
anvuw with which Lava wounded his father, Ramachandra, in a fight for the Aivamedha 
hors. ; this arrow-head is said to have been discovered a few years ago in the bed of 
the river Ganges infront of the hermitage. 





Baloksha—Beluchistan. The name cccurs only in the Sith chapter of the Araddna- 
Kalpalatd. From the names of other places and that of Milindra, perhaps the Greek king 
Menander, mentioned in that chapter, Baloksha appears to be the country of the “ Balok- 
shias”’or Beluchis. It is called Balokshiin the Bodhisattvdvaddna-Kalpasitra (Dr. R. Mitra’s 
Sans. Buddh. Literature of Nepal, p. 60). Beluchistan was formerly a Hindu kingdom 
and its capital Kelat or Kalat (which means fort) was originally the abode of a Hindu 
ruler named Sewamal, after whom the fort there waa called Kalat-i-Sewa, now known by 
the name of Kalat-wa-Neecharah. One of the most ancient places in Beluchistan is the 
island called Sata-dyipa (popularly known as Sujiga-dvipa) or the island of Sata or 
Astola (Astula or Kali), the Asthala of Ptolemy and Sutalish 


(Astulesvara), just opposite the port of Pasines (Pashini) which is evidently the 


cortuption of Kalyana or the of Kali- There is still a Hindu at 
which is dedicated to Kali or Durgi, and which is believed to have been in existence 
long before the time of Sewa. Another place of Hindu antiquity in Beluchistan is the 
‘emple of Hingulaj (see Hingula). Mustang also contains a temple of MahAdeva 
WASB., 1843, p. 473—“ Brief History of Kalat” by Major Robert Leech). 











Balubahini—The river Bigin in Bundelkhand, a. tributary of the Jamuna [ Shanda 
P., Avantya Kh. (Reva Kh,, ch. 4) ]. 


Balukesvara The Malabar Hill near Bombay, where Paradurama estcblished a Litga 
called Valukedvara Mahadeva (Skanda P., Sahya Kh., Pt. 2, ch. 1; Ind. 4. TU, 
(1874), p. 248). 


Bamri—Same as Baveru. 

Bamsa—Same as Ba(sya : (Jdtakas, VI, 120). 

Bambadh4ra—The river Ba | ताकत in Ganjam, on which Kaliigapatam is situated 
(Pargiter’s 11414094. 7 ., ch, 57, p. 305 ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, s.v Ganjam and 


Vamsadhdrd ) 

Baiuisagulma—A sacred reservoir (०४१३) on the tableland of Amarakautaka, which is 
situated on the east (at a distance of about four miles anda half) of the source or 
first fall of the Narbada (Mahabharata, Vana, ch. 85). 


Bana—i. twelve Vanas of Mathuri-mandala or Braja-maudala are Marlhuvana, Tala- 
vans, Kumudavana, Vrindaivans, Khadiravana, Kiimyakavana, Bahuli-vana on the 
western side of the Jamuni; Mah&vana, Vilva-vana, Loha-vanna, Bhandira-vana, and 
Bhadravana on the eastern side of the Jamuna (Lochana Das's Chaitanjya-maigala, III, 
p. 192 ; Growse's Mathura, p, 54). The Vardha P. (ch. 153) has Vishoust inatead of 
Talavana, Kuoda-vana instead of Kumuda-vana, and Bakula-vana instead of Bahulivana. 
2, Same as Aranya (Sabdalalpadruma). 3. The seven Vanas of Kurukshetra are ;—Kamy- 
aka, Aditi, Vyiisa, Phalaki, Sdrya, Madhu, and Sita (Vdmana P., ch, 34). 4. For the 
Himalayan vanes or forests as Nandana, Chaitranitha, ete,, see Malsya P., ch. 120, 

Banapura—i. Mahibalipura or Mahdbaleévara or the Seven Page:das, on the Coromandel 
coast, Chingleput district, ॐ miles south of Madras, It was the metropolis of the 
ancient kings of the race of Pandion. Its rocks are carved out into porticors, temples 
and bas-reliefs, some of them being very beautifully executed. The ruins are connecte:! 
with the Pauranic story of Bali and Vamana. The monolithic +" Rathas”’ were 
constructed by the Pallavas of Conjeveram, who flourished in the fifth century av. 
For descriptions of the temples and remains at MahAbalipura, see JASB., 1853, p. 654, 

Banavasi—1. North Kanara was called by this name during the Buddhist period [श्रिता 
vamea, ch. 94). According to Dr. Buhler, it was situated between the Ghats, the Tuiza- 
bhadri and the Barad& (Jniroduction to the Vikramankadevacharila, 7. 34, note). 2. Same 
as Kraufichapura in North Kanara, A town called Banaouasei(Banavasi) on the left bank 
of the Varadi river, a tributary of the Tuigabhadri, in North Kanara mentioned by 
Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, ठ. 176) still exists (Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the 
Bombay Presidency, vol, VIII, p.188). Vanavasi was the capital of the Kadamba dynasty 
(founded by Mayiravarman) up to the sixth century when it was overthrown by the 
Chalukyas, Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Rakkhita in 245 5.0 Same 
as Jayanti and Valjayanti. In the. Vanavisi-Mdhdtmya of the Shanda Puréna, Vanavaai 
is said to have been the abode of the two Daityas, Madhu and Kaitabbha, who were killed 
here by Vishou. The temple of Madhukesvara Mahadeva at this place was built by the 
elder brother Madhu (Da Cunha’s History of Chaul and Bassein’, 
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Bansyu—Arabia (I. N. Tarakavichaspati’s Sabdastomamahdnidhi ; Ramdyaga, Adi, ch, vi). 
1४ was celehrated for its breed of horses (Arthasdstra of Kautilya, Bk. 1, Aévadhyaksha). 
But the ancient name of Arabia os mentioned in the Behistun inscription (JRAS., 
vol, XV) was Arbaya. It appears from Ragozin’s Assyria that the ancient name 
of Armenia was Van before it was called Urartu by the Assyrians. But Armenia 
was never celebrated for its horses. The identification of Vaniyn with Arabia appears 
to be conjectural (see Griffith's Rémdyana, Vol. I, p. 42 ठट). Araha (Arabia) has 
been mentioned by Varahamihira who lived in the sixth century an, (Brihat. sa hitd, 
XIV, 17), The Padma P. (Svarga, Adi, ch. iii) mentions the Viniyavas (people of 
Vaniyu) among the tribes of the north-western frontier of India. नि + 

Baiga—Bengal. “In Hindu geography,” says Dr. Prancis Buchanan, “ Baga, from 
which Bengal fs a corruption, is applied to only the eastern portion of the delta of the 
Ganges as Upabaiga is to the centre of this territory, and Aiga to its western limita” 
(Beveridge's “Buchanan Records" in the Calcutta Review, 1894, क. 2}. According to 
Dr. Bhau Daji, Baiga was the country between the Brahmaputra and the Padma (Literary 
Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji), It was a country separated from Punira, Sumha and Tamra-— 
lipta at the time of the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha P., ch. 29). Bengal was divided into hve 
provinces: Paydra or North Bengal: Samataja or East Bengal; Karna-suvarna or Weat 
Bengal; Tamralipta or South Bengal ; Kimarupa or Assam (Hiven Teiang), According 
to General Cunningham, the province of Bengal was divided into four separate districts 
after the Christian era. This division is attributed to Ballila Sena : Barendra ond Baiga 
to the north of the Ganges, and Rida and Bigdi to the south of the river “ut see 
JASB., 1873, p, 211); the first two were separated by the Grahmaputra and the other two 
by the Jalingi branch of the Ganges, Bazendra, between the Mahinandé and Karotoya 
corresponds to Pundra, Baiga to East Bengal, Rada (to the west of the Bhagirathi) to 
Karna-suvarga and Bagdi (Samatatu of Hiuen Tsiang and Bhaji of the Akbarndma) to 
South Bengal (Arch. §. Rep., vol. XV, p. 145, and see also Gopila Bhaita’s Ballile 
charitam, Pirva-khanda, vs, 6, 7). Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that Baiga must have 
comprised the modem districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, parts of Rajshihi, 
Pabna and Faridpur (‘ Ancient Countries in Eastern India” in JASB., 1897, p. 85) 
At the time of Adisiira, according to Devivara Ghataka, Bengal was divided into 
Ridha, Baiga, Barendra and Gauda. At the time of Keéava Sena, Baiga waa included 
in Paundravarddhana (see Edilpur Inscription: JASB., 1838, p. 45). The name of 
Baiga first occurs in the Aitarey: Aranyaka of the Rig-Veda. According to Sir 
George Birdwood, Baiiga originally included the districts of Burdwan and Nadia. Banga 
was called Bangali even in the thirteenth century (Wright's अक Polo). For further 
particulars, see Bengal in Part वा of this work. Dr. Rijendralala Mitra (Indo-Aryans, vol. 
11, ch. 13) gives lists of the Pala and Sena kings [see also Ep. Ind., vol. 1, p, 305] (Deopark 

Inseripti क ३०७ regarding the Senas); Jbid., vol. 11, 2, 160 (8* Pillar Inscription) ; 
Ibid., p. 347 (Vaidyadeva Inscription at Benares); JASB., 1938, p. 40(Edilpur Inscription 








Sena found in Sirajganj in the district of Pabna, it appears that the’ Sena kittich Wars 
Kshatriyas whocame from Karysta. For the ancient trade and commerce of Bengal, sce 
Mr. W. H. Schoff's Periplus -Bernier’s Travels, p.408; Tavernier’s Travels Bk. गा 
Mr. N. Law’s article, Modern Review, 1918, See Saptagrama and Karyasuvarna. ` 





Banljagr ma—Same as Baniyagama. 

PAniyagema—Vaisélt (or Bestd) in the district of Musaffurpur (Tirhut); ‘in fact, 
Biniyagims was.s portion of the ancient town of Vaiséli (Dr. Hoernle’s Uviésagadaaéo), 

Batji—Same-as Karura, the capital of Chera or Kerala, the Southern Konkan or the 
Malabar Coast (Caldwell’s Drav, Gomp. Gram., 3rd ed., p. 96). 

Batjula—The river Manjeri, a tributary of the Godavarf. Both these rivers rise from 
the Sabya-pida mountain or Western Ghats (Mateya P., ch, 113). Batjula is mentioned 
as Madjuliin the Mahdbidrata, Bhichma P.. ch 9. 

jankshu—Same as Chakshu (Bhigavata P., y. 17), 

Bara—Same as Barona (Ava. Kalp,, 99). 

Barad’—}. The river Wardha in the Central Provinces (Malavikdgnimitra, Act प; 
Agni P., ch. 100; Mbh. Vana, ch. 85; Padma P., Adi. ch. 39). 2. A tributary. of the 
Toigabhadré, on which the town of Vanavis!, the abode of the two Daityas Madhu and 

Bartha-kshetra—1. Barim@la in Kadmira on the right bank of the Thelum, where 
Vishou is said to have incarnated as Variha (boar), There is a temple of Adi-Varaha 
(see Bkara-ksbetra). 2. Another place of the same name ¢Xists at Nathpur on the 
Kusi in the district of Purnes below the Triveni: ऋष्ट Maha-Kautika 
(JASB., XVII, 638). Itis the Kokaémukha of the Vardha Purdna sacred to Variéha, one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu (Vardha P., ch. 140). See Kok@mukha. 

araha-Parvata—A hill near 28787018 in Kismira [Vishou-Samhitd, ch. 85 - Institutes of 
Vishou, SBE., vol. VII, p, 256, note]. 

Garapa—1. Bulandshahr near Delhi in the Punjab (Growse JASB., 1883). This town 
is eaid to have been founded by Janmejaya, son of Parikshit and great-grandson of 
Arjuna (Bulandshahr by Growse, in the Caloutta Review, 1883, p. 342). At Ahar, 21 miles 
north-east of Bulandshahr, he performed the snake-sacrifice (JASB. 1883, p. 274). A 
Jaina inscription also shows that it was called Uchchanagara (Dr. Buhler, Ep. Ind., 
vol. 1, 9. $75). 2. Same as Aornos (Ind. Ant., I, 22). 

Barana—Same os Baruna (Kirme P., I, ch. $1). 

a0as}—Henares situated at the junction of the rivers Barné and 4si, from which the 
name of the town has been derived (Vémana P., ch. ITI), It was formerly situated at the 
sonfivence of th Ganges and the Gumti ( M5h., Anusisans,ch. 30), It was the capital of Kas 
(Réméyana, Uttara, ch. 48). At the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Kasi formed apart of 
the kingdom of Kodala (see Kam) According to James Prinsep, Benares or Kast was founded 
by Kisa or K s#irfja, a descendant of the Pururavas, king of Pratishthina (see Pratishthang) 
EAsiréja’s grandson was Dhanvantari; Dhanvantari’s grandson Was Divodiea, in whose 











reign Buddhism superseded Siva-worship at Benares, though it appears that the Buddhist his | 
religion was again superseded by Saivaism after a short period. In 1027, Benares became 
part of Gauda, then governed by Mahipila, and Buddhism was again introdyced in hu 
reign or in the reign of his successors Sthirapala and Vasantapila. Benares was wrested 
from the Pila kings by Chandra Deva (1072—1096) and annexed to the kingdom of Kanauj 
Towards the close of the twelfth century, Benares was conquered by Muhammad Ghuri 
who defeated Jaya Chand of Kanauj (James Prinsep's Benares Illustrated, Introduction, p.8 ; 
Vayu P., Uttara, ch. 30). In the seventh century, it Was visited by the celebrated Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang. He has thus described the city and its presiding god Visévedvara, 
one of the twelve Great Lijigas of Mahddeva: “In the capital there are twenty Deva 
temples, the towers and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood _ The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), whilat pure streams of water encircle them, 
The statue of Deva Mahesvara, made of teou-shih (brass), is somewhat less than 100 feet 
high. Its appearance is grave and majestic, and appears as though really living.” The 
Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 67) mentions the names of Visvesvara, Vindumidhava, Manikarnika, 
and Jiinavapi in Kéi (Benares), The present Visvesvara, which is a mere Linga, dates ite 
existence since the original image of the god, described by Hiuen Tsiang, was destroyed 
by the iconoclast Aurangzebe and thrown into the Jiinavap!, a well situated behind the 
present temple. There can be no doubt that Benares was again converted into a Buddhist 
city by the Pala Raja of Bengal, and Siva-worship was not restored till its annexation in 
che eleventh century by the kings of Kanauj, who were staunch believers in the Pauranic 
creed. The shrines of Adi-Viiveévara, Venimadhave, and’ the Bakarya-kunda were built 
on the sites of Buddhist temples with materials taken from those temples. The temple of 
Adi-Kesava is one of the oldest temples in Benares: it ij mentioned in the Prabodha- 
Chandrodaya Ndjaka (Act IV) written by Krishna Miéra in the eleventh century a.p. The 
names of Mahadeva Tilabhindeévara and Das&ivamedheévara are also mentioned in the 
Si Puréna (Pt. 1, ch. 39), The Manikaroika is the most sacred of all cremation chata in 
India, and it is associated with the closing scenes of the life of ए Hariéchandra 
of Ayodhya, who became a slave to a ChandAla for paying off his Promised debt 
(Kshemedvara’s Chanda-kautika Mérkandeya P., ch. viii). The old fort of Benares which 
was used by the Pala Rajés of Bengal and the Rathore kings of Kanauj, was situated 
above the Raj-ghit at the confluence of the Bari and the Ganges (Bholanath Chunder च 
Travels of a Hindoo, vol. 1). Benares is one of the Pithas where Sati's left hand is said to 
have fallen, and is now represented by the goddess AnnapGrna, but the Tantrachuddmani 








mentions the name of the goddess as Visilakshi. There were two Brahmanical Universities 
in ancient India, one at Benares and the other at Takshadila (Taxila) inthe Punjab 


For the observatory at Benares and the names 
Hooker's Himalayan Journals, Vol. I, p. 67. 
Kasyapa Buddha, but Fa Hian says that he 
fied by General Cunningham with Tadwa o 


of the instruments with sketches, see 
Benares is said to be the birth-place . of 
was born at Too-wel, which hag been identi- 
r Tandwa (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxi; Arch. 
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“Journal of a Trip to Cuttack ” in JASB., 1838, p. 203. 
The former capitals of the Keéari kings were Bhuvaneévara and Jajpur (Hunter's Orissa 
and Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. HT, p. 164). Fleet's identification oj 
Vinitapura and YayAtinagara of the inscriptions with Katak appears to be very doubtful, 


in A.D. 1906. The town contains a beautiful image of Krishoa known by the name of 


Baranavata— Barnawa, nineteen .miles to the north-west of Mirat where an attempt was 
made by Duryodhana to bum the Pandavas (Fiihrer’s ATAT,, and प्रशा. Adi , ch. 148), 
It was one of the five villages demanded by Krishna from Duryodhana on behalf of 
Yudhishthira (Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 82). 

BarddhamAna—1. From the “Kathd-sarit-ségara (chs. “4, 25), Barddhamana appears 
(1: situated between Allahabad and Benares, and north of the Vindhya hills 













also theauthor of Mahépurushacharita, Shaddaréanavichgra, &c. (Merutuiga’s Therdvati 
by Dr, Bhau Daiji; Prabandha-chintimani, Tawney’s Trans,, p. 134, and his Preface, p, vii). 
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Barendra—Barenda (Devi P., ch. 39), in the district of Maldah in .Bengal, comprising the 
Thinas of Gomastapur, Nawabganj, Gajol and Malda: it formed a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Pundra. It was bounded’ by the Ganges, the Mahdnandé, Kimrup, and tho 
Karatoya. Its principal town was Mahdsthana, seven miles north of Bogra, whieh was 
also called Barendra (JASB., 1875, p. 183). See Pundra-vardhana. 

Barnu—Bannu in the Punjab: it is the Falanu of Hiuen Tsiang and Pohna of Fa 
Hian. I unningham’'s Anc. Geo., p. 84; Ind. Ant., I, p. 22) 
Barsh8na—Barshan, near Bharatpur, on the border of the Chhita Parganiin the 
district of Mathura, where Radhika was removed by her parents Brishabhinu and Kirat 
from Raval, her birth-place: Radhiki’s love for Krishna as incarnation of Nariyans has 
been fully described in the Purfinas. See Ashtigrima Barshin is perhaps a corruption 
of Brishabhdnupura. Barshin, however, was also called Barasinu a hill on the slope of 
which Brishabhinupura wag situated. 
and Sriigavan (Vardha P., ch. 75). 

Bartraghni—Same as Brltaghn! and Betravali 2. 

Baruni—The river Barpiin Benares (Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma, ch. 9}. 

Baruna-tirtha—Same as Sal{largja-tirtha (MbA., Vana. 82). 

Barusha—The Po-lu-sha of Hiuen Tsiang. It has been identified with Shahbazgarhi 
in the Yusufzai country, forty miles north-east of Peshawar. A rock edict of Asoka 
exists at this place. 

` Basantaka-kshetra—Same as Bindubasini (Britaddharma P., I, 6 14) 

Bassti—The country of the Basatis or Besatw, a Tibeto-Burman tribe living about 
the modern Gangtok near the eastern border of Tibet (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 51 
Mr. W.H. Schoff's Pertplus, p. 279). Mo(Crindle. on the authority of Hemachandra’s 
Abhidhdna, places it between the Indus and the Jhelam (Invasion of India, p. 156 note 
It comprised the district of Rawal Pindi 

Basika—Same as Babya (Matsya P., oh. 113). 

Babishtha-Asrama—I1. The hermitage of Rishi Vadishtha was situated at Mount Abu 
(see Arbuda). At a place one mile to the north of the Ayodhy& station of the Oudh 


and Rohilkhand Railway. 3. On the Sandbydchala mountain near Kimarupa in Assam 
(Kalikd Purdna, ch. 51) 


BaAishthi—l. The river Gumti (Hemakosha). 2, A river in the Ratnagiri district 
Bombay Presidency (Zomb. Gaz., X, pp. 6—S- अआ Vana, ch. 84), 

Bastrapatha-kshetra—Sce Girinagara. 

Basudhéra-tirtha—The place where the Alak@nand§ ( 
our miles north of Badrinith, near the village Mandl. 














q-v.) has got its source, about 
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Batyi—Rassein in the’ province of Bombay. Baésyi is mentioned in one of the 
Kanheri inscriptions. It was included in BarAlata (Barar), one of the seven divisions of 
Paraéurima-kshetra. The principal place of pilgrimage in it is the Bimala or Nirmala 
Tirtha mentioned in the Skanda Purésa. The Bimaleévara Mahadeva was destroyed by 
the Portuguese (Da Cunha’s Hist. of Chaul and Bassein), It was the kingdom of the 
SilihGras from whom it passed into the hands of the Yidavas in the thirteenth 
century (न RAS., vol. IT, p. 380). 

Batadhaina—A country mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha, oh. 32) as situated 
in Northern India: it was conquered by Nakula, one of the Pindavas. It has been 
supposed to have thesame as Vethadvipa of the Buddhist period (see Vethadyipa) : 
see J ASG., 1902, 7. 161. But this identification does not appear to be correct, as in 
the Mahabhdrata (Bhishma P.,ch. 9; Sabha P., ch. 130), inthe Markandeya Purina, ch. 67 
and in other Purdipas, Batadhina has been named between Balhika and Abhira, and 
placed on the west of Indraprastha or Delhi ; so it appears to be a country inthe Punjab 
Hence it may be identified with Bhatnair. Bijadhina has, however, been identified with 
the country on the east side of the Sutiej, southwards from Ferozepur (Pargiter's 
Milrkandeya P., p. 312, note), 

Batapadrapura—PBaroda, the capital of the Gaikwar, where Kumirapala fied from Cambay 
(Bhagavanlal Indraji's Early History of Gujarat, p. 183), 

Batspipura—Badami near the Malprabha river, a branch of the Krishna, in the 
Kaladgi district, now called the Bijapur district, in the province of Bombay, three miles 
from the Badami station of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. It was the 
capital of Pulakedi I, king of MahArashtra (Mo-ho-la-cha of Hiuen Tsiang) in the middle 
of the sixth century ap.; he was the grandson of Jaya Simba, the founder of the 
Chilukya dynasty. He performed the Ajvamedha sacrifice. It was Pulakes? II, the 
grandson of Pulaketi I, who defeated Harshavardhana or Siliditya II of Kanauj. There 
are three caves of Brahmanical excavation, one of which bears the date a.p. 579, 
and one Jaina cave temple, a.p. 650, at Badami. One of the caves contains a figure 
composed of a bull and an elephant in sucha way that when the body of one is hid, 
the other is seen (Burgess’s Belgam and Kaladgi Districis, p. 16). Batapiis said to have 
destroyed by the Pallava king NarasimhavarmanI (Ep. तध्व, wl. III, p. 277). Tho 
name of Batépipura was evidently derived from Bataépi, the brother of Ilvala (of the city 
of Manimati—see Ind. Ant., XXV, p. 163, note): Batépi was killed by Rishi Agastya 
on his way to the south (Mbh., Vana, ch. 96). See Ilvalapura. 

Batesa—Same as Batesvaranitha (Agni P., ch. 109). 

Batesvaranatha—Same as Silasaigan-. The temple of Batedvaranitha is situated 
four miles to the north of Kahalgéon (Colgong) on the Patharghis4 Hills called also 
Kasdi Hill. The Uttara-Purdna describes the rock excavations and temple of Batesvamitha 











Batsya—A country to the west of Allahabad. It was the kingdom of Raja Udayana ; 
its capital was Kau‘dmbj (see Kautambi). At the time of the Ramdyang (I, 52), its 
northern boundary was the Ganges, 

Batsyapattana—Kauéambi, the: capital of Batsya-dea, the kingdom of Baisya Raja 
Parantapa and Udayana (Kathdsarit-sdgara). See Kausimbi, 

Bedagarbhapurj—Buvxar, in the district of Shahabad in the Province of Bengal (Brakandind 
<+ Pirva Kh., 578. 1—5 called Vedagarbha-mahat | ॑ mhita, J 
Yajia Kh., 24). The word Buxar, however, seems to be the contraction of Vyaghrasara. 
& tank attached to the temple of Gaurl-daikara Situated in the middle of the town. 
Same as Viévamitra-~dérama, Siddhérama, Vyaghrasara and Vyagbrapura. 

Beda-parvata—A hill in Tirukkalukkunram in the Madras Presidency, on which is situated 
the sacred place called Pakshi-tirtha. See Pakshi-tirtha (Dex; P.,ch.39 ; Ind. Ant., X, 198), 

Bedranya—a forest in Tanjore, five. miles north of Point Calimere : it was the hermitage 





of Rishi Agastya (Devi-Bhagavata, VII, 38. Gangoly’s Sowh Indian Bronzes, py. 16). 

Bedasmriti—tit is the same as Bedasrut!, ( M6A., Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Bedé‘rutl—1. The river Baita in Oudh between the rivers Tonse and Gumti (Ramayana, 
Ayodhya, ch. 49). 2. The river Besuli in Malwa. The name of Bedaéruti does “not 
“ppear in many of the Purénas, only the river Bedasmriti being mentioned, 

Bedavati—l. The river Hagari, 8 tributary of the Tufgabhadra in the district of Bellary 
and Mysore [Shanda P., Sahyadri kh. : Ind. Ant., vol. XXX (Fleet)]. Bue see VPardha 
P.,ch. 85. The river Barada or Bard, southern tributary of the Krishna, the Barada 
of the Agni Purting, CIX, 22 (Pargiter's Markandeya P., p. 309). See Barada. 

Bedisa-girl—Same as ssanagara (Oldenberg’s Dipavamsa) and ताद्व or Bhilsa, 26 miles 
north-east of Bhopal in the Gwalior State 

Begi—Same as Begavati (Padma P., Srishti, ch. 11). 

Begavati—l. The river Baiga or Bygi in the district of Madura (Siva P. Ry, Tl, ch. 10; 
Padma P., Uttara, ch. 84: Mackenzie Collection, Pp. 142, 211). The town of Madura is 
situated on the bank of this river. 2. Kafchipura or Conjeveram stands on the northern 
bank of a river called Begavati, 

Behat—The river Jhelum in the Punjab, 

Beltura—Berul, Yerula, Elura, or Ellara in the Nizam’'s Dominion (Ind. Ant, XXII 
p- 193: Brihat-samhita, XTV, 14), 

Ben®—The river Wain-Gafga in the Central Provinces (Padma 2, Aaj kh., ch. 3), 
Same as Benya. It is a tributary of the Godavari [Afbh.. Vana, ch, 85; Padma P 






Bondkataka —W arangal, the capital of Teliagana or Andhra. (Literary Remains of 


Dr, Bhaw Daji, p. WT). 
Befigi—The capita’ of Andhra, situated north-west of the Elur lake,“between the Godivart 
and the Krishoi in the Kistna district, It is now called Begi or Pedda-Begi 
(Sewell's Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, p. 99). Vishnovardhana, brother of 
Pulakeéi TT, founded here a branch of the Chalukya dynasty in the seventh century + 1). 
(see Andbra), Ite name is mentioned in the Vikraménkadevacharita, VI p. 26 (see Bihler's 
note in the [ntroduct.on to this work at p, 35). From the capital, the country was also 
called Bengi-desa which according to Sir W. Elliot, comprised the districts between the 
Krishod and the Godavari (JRAS., vol. IV). It is now called the Northern Circars 
(Dr. Wilson's Indian Caste, vol. II, p. 88). Its original boundaries were, on the west the 
Eastern Ghats, on the north the Godavari and on the south the Krishna (Bomb. Goz., 


vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 280). 
Beni—l. A branch of the Krishna (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 74), same as Benva. 2. The 


Krishna itself. 
Beni-gatig’—The river Wain-Ganga : see Benva (Brihat-Siva P., Uttara, ch. 20). 





Beiikata-giri—The Tirumalai mountain near Tripati or Tirupati in the north Arcot 
district, about seventy-two miles to the north-west of Madras, where Raminuja, the 
founder of the Sri sect of the Vaishnavas, established the worship of Vishnu called 
Venkatasvami or Balaji Bisvanatha in the place of Siva in the twelfth century of the 
Christian era: same as Tripadi. See Srjrangam. The Padma Purdna (Uttara kh., ch, 90) 
mentions the name oi Raminuja andthe Vedkata hill. See Tripadi, Beikatidri is also 
called Seshadri (#p. Ind. vol. LIT, p, 240; Skanda P., Vishou kh., cha. 16,35). For the 


list of kings of Vetkatayiri, see JASB,, (1838) p. 516. 


Benugrama—Same as Sugandhavarti. 

Benuvana-vihtra—The monastery was built by king Bimbiséra in the bamboo-grove 
situated on the north-western side of Hajgir and presented to Buddha where he 
resided when he visited the town after attaining Buddh It has been stated in the 
Mahavagga (1, 22, 17) that Venuvana, which was the pleasure-garden of king Seniya 
(Srenika) Bimbiséra was not too far from the town of Rajagriha nor too near it? (see 
Girlvrajapura). It was situated outside the town at a short distance from the northem 
gate at the foot of the Baibhara hill (Beal's Fo-Kwa-Ki, ch. xxx ; Ava. Kalp., ch. 39). 

Benva—!. The Bené, & branch of the Krishod, which rises in the Western Ghats. Same as 
Beni. 2. The Krishna. 3. The river Wain-Ganga, a tributary of the Godavari, which 
rises in the Vindhyapada range (Markandeya P., ch. 57). Same as Bena. It is called Beni 
Gafgi (Brihat-Siva P., Uttara, ch, 20). 

Benya—Same as Bena : the river Wain-Gaiga. । 

Bessanagara—Besnagar, close to Sanchi in the kingdom of Bhopal, at the junction 
of the Besali or Bes river with the Betva, about three miles from Bhilaa, It is also 
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called Chetiya, Chetiyanagara, or Chetyagiri (Chaityagiri) inthe Mahdraiya, It wae the 
ancient capital of Datiraa. Asoka married Devi, the daughter of the chieftain of this 
place, on his way to Ujjayini, of which place, while a prince, he was nominated governor. 
By Devi, be had twin sons, Ujjeniya and Mahinda and a daughter Saighfmitta. The two 
last named were sent by their father to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon with a branch 
of the Bodhi-tree of Buddha-Gayé. Aéoka was the grandson of Chandragupta. of 
Pajaliputra, and reigned from 273 to 282 क. A column was discovered at Besnagar, 
which from the inseription appears to have been set up by Heliodorous of Taxila who 
was a devotee of Vishou, as Garuda-dhvaja, in the reign of Antialkidas, a Bactrian king 
who reigned about 150 8.6. See Chetiyagiri 





Bethadipa—It has not been correctly identified, but it seeme to be the modern Bothia 


to the east of Gorakhpur and south of Nepal. The Brahmins of Bethadipa obtained 
an eighth part of the relics of Buddha’s body after his death (Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
ch. vi). See Kusinagara. It seems that the extensive ruins consisting of three rows of 
earthen ba.rows or huge conical mounds of earth, about a mile to the north-east of 
Lauriya Navandgad (Lauriya Nandangad) and 15 miles to the north-west of Bethia in the 
district of Champaran, are the remains of the sfépa which had been built over the relios 
of Buddha by the Brahmins of Bethadipa. Ata short dists from these ruins standa 
the lion pillar of Asoka containing his edicta Dipa in Bethadipa is evidently a corruption 
of Dhapa, which again is a corruption of Dagaba or Dhatugarbha or Stipa containing 
Buddha's relies [ ef. Mahfsthana, the ancient name of which (SitA-dhapa or Sita-dhaty- 
gerbha) was changed into Siti-dipa]. The change of Dipa into Dia is an easy step. 
Hence it is very probable that from Betha-dia comes Bethia 





Betravati—1. The river Betva in the kingdom of Bhopal, an affiuent of the Jamun (Megha- 


Bhaddiya—It-is also called Bhadiya and Bhadiyanagara 


dita, Pt, I, 25), on which stands Bhilsa or the ancient Vidiéé. 2. The river Vitrak, a 
branch of the Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 53, on which Kaira (ancient 
Khetaka) is situated [J ASB (1838) p. 908]. Same as Britraghni and Bartraghni. 
ध | in the Pali books. It may be 
identified with Bhadaria, eight miles tothe south of Bhagalpore [see my “ Notes on Ancient 
Aiga” in JASB., X, (1914), p. 337]. Mahdvira, the last of the Jaina Tirthatkaras’ 
visited this place and spent here two Pajjusanas (rainy-season retirement). It was the birth- 
place of Visakhi, the famous female disciple of Buddha (see Brivasti). She was the 
daughter of Dhanaijaya and grand-daughter of Mendaka, both of whom were treasurers क 
seven years old and resided in the Jativavana for three months and converted Bhaddaji 
son of a rich merchant [Mahdvagga, V,8; Maha-Pandda-Jdiahe (No. 
(Cam, Ed.), vol. I, ए. 229], Visakha's father removed to a 


follower of Nigrantha-Nathaputtra, to adopt the Buddhist faith, and herve ah, wascalled 
MigiramAts (Mahdvagga, VIII, 51; Spence Hardy's Manualof Buddhiom Sad ed., p. 226), 
It appears that at the time of Buddha, the kingdom of Aiga had been annexed to the 
Magadha kingdom by Bimbiaira, as Bhaddiyais said tohave been situated in that king- 
dom (Mahdvagga, VI, 34- Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 166). 
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Bhadra—It is evidently the Yarkand river on which the town of Yarkand is situated: 
it is also called Zarafshan (Vishnu P., Bk. II, ch.2). It is one of the four rivers into 
which the Ganges is said to have divided itself (Bhagavata PY, 17)... 

Bhadrakarya—l. Karoapura or Karnilj, on the south bank of the Nerbada. It contains 
one of the celobrated shrines of Mahadeva (Mahd-Siva-Purdna, Pt. 1, ch. 15, and Mahd- 
०१०९०, Vana P., ch, 84), See Erandi. 2. A sacred Arada (lake or reservoir) in Trine 
tresvata or modern Than in Kathiawad (g.v.) (Kirma P., I, 34: Skanda P., Prabhisa 

Ki, Arbuda, ch. 8). 

Bhadravat}j—Bhatala, ten milesnorth of Warora inthe district of Chanda, Central Provinces 
Bhandak, in the same district and 18 miles north-west of’ Chanda town, is also tradi 
tionally the ancient Bhadrivati. It was the capital of Yuvandiva of the Jaimini-Bharata. 
Cunningham has identified Bhadravati with Bhilsa (Bhilsa Topes, 7. 364 ; JASB., 1847, 
p. 745), Buari, an old place near Pind Dadan Khah in the district of Jhelumin the Punjab, 
also claims the honour of being the ancient Bhadriavati: it contains many ruins 
(J ASB., XIX, p.537). Tho Padma-Purdna (Uttara, oh, 30) places Bhadrivatt on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. In the Jaimini-Bhérata,ch. 6, Bhadravati is said to be 20 Yojans distant 
from Hastindpura. Ptolemy's Bardootis has been identified with Bhadravati: he places it 
to the east of the Vindhya range (MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 162), and it, has been considered 
to be identical with Bharhut (Arch. 5. Rep., XXI, p. 92), 

Bhadrika—Same as Bhaddiya (Kalpasifra, ch. vi). Mahdvira epent here two Pajjusanas. 

Bhigaprastha—Bagpat, thirty miles to the west of Mirat, one of the five Prasthas or Villages 
said to have been demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana (ace Paniprastha). It is 
situated on the bank of the Jamuna in the distriot of Mirat 

Bhagirathi—Same as Ganga (Harivamia, I, ch. 15). 

BhAgvati—The river Bigmati in Nepal: Baggumuda of the Buddhists (Chullavagga, Pt. XI, 
ch. I). 

Bhaktapura—Bhitgion, the former capital of Nepal. It was also called Bhagatapattana 
Narendra Deva, king of this place, is said to have brought Avalokiteivara or Simha- 
nitha-Lokesvyara (Padmapini) from Putalaki-parvata in Assam to the city of Lalita- 
pattan in Nepal to ward off the bad effect of a drought of twelve years. The celebrated 
Shad-akshari (six-lettered) Mantra “Om Mani padme hum” so commonly used in Tibet 
is af invocation of Padmap’ ui: it means “‘'The mystic triform Deity is in him of the Jewel 
and the Lotus,” 1.¢. in Padmap4xi who bears in either hand a Jewel and a Lotus, the 
lotus being a favourite type of creative power with the Buddhiste. 

Bhalinasab—Bolan (pass). It is mentiond in the Bigreda (Macdonell ana Keith - 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. Il, p. 99). 

Bhallata—A country situated by the side cf Suktimina mountain: it was conquered by 
conquered by Kalki. Bhalléjais perhaps a corruption of Bhar‘rashtra. The name does 

Bharadvaja-asrama—iIn Pmyiga or Allahabad, the hermitage of Rishi Bharadvaja was 

‘situated (Hémayasa, Ayodhya K., ch 54). The image of the Rishi is worshipped in a 
temple built on the site of his hermitage at Colonelganj. The herr ‘iace was Visited by 
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Bharahut—In the Central Provinces, 120 milesto the south-west of Allahabad and nine miles 
to the south-east of the Sutna railway station, celebrated for its sttipa said to belong to 
250 8.0. 

Bhiratavarsha—India, India (Intu of Hiuen Tsiang, who travelled in India from 629 to 
6454 .2.), isacorruption of Sindhu (q.v.) or Sapta Sindhu (Hafta Hendu of the Vendidad, I ,. 
13). It was named after a king called Bharata (Liaga P., Parva Bhaga, oh. 47; Brahma 
P., oh, 13;, and before Bharata, it was called Himahva-varsha (Brahmanda P., Pirva, 
ch. 33, ‘loka 55) and Haimavata-varsha (Laiga P., Pt. I, ch. 49). Inthe Pauranio 
period, Bharatavaraha was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the 
ocean, on the east by the country of the Kiritas and on the west by the country of the 
Yavanas (Vishou P., U1, ch. 3; Markandeya P., ch. 57). Bhirstavarsha represents 9 
political conception of India, being under one king, whereas Jambudvipa represents a 
geographical conception. 

Bhargava— Western Assam, the country of the Bhars or Bhors (Brahméada P., ch. 49). 

Bhargavi—A small river near Puri in Orissa was called Dandabhéiga from the fact that 
Nitydnanda broke at Kamalapura on the bank of this river the Danda or ascetic atick 
of Chaitanya and threw the broken pieces into‘the stream (Chatanya-charitamrila amrifa, IT), 
1४ was also called Bhagi 

Bharttri-sthana—Same as Svimi-tirths (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19). 

Bharu—The name of a kingdom of which Bharukachchha Was a seaport ; sce Bharukachehha. 


Bharukachchha—Baroach, the Barygaza of the Greeks (Vinaya, ITI, 38). Bali RAjA sttend- 
ed by his priest Sukr&charya performed a sacrifice at this place, when he was deprived 
of his kingdom by Vishpuin the shape of a dwarf, Vamana, (Malaya P., ch. 114). Sarva- 
varma Acharya, the author of the Katantra or Kalépa Vydkarapa and contemporary 
of Raji Satavahana of Pratishth‘na was s resident of Bharnkachchhs (Kathé-sarit- 
Ségara, Pt, I,ch, 6). The Jaina temple of Sakunikavihira wae constructed by Amrabhata 
in the reign of Kumérapals, king of Pattana,in the 12th century. Bharukachchha was 
also called Bhrigupura (Tawney: Prabandhachintémani, ए. 136). In the Suppdraka 
Jéaka (Jéaka, Cam. ed., iv, p- 94), Bharukachehha is said to be a seaport town in the 
kingdom of Bharu. 

Bhisa—Porhaps it is the BhAsnath hill, spur of the Brahmayonj hill in Gaya: sec Gaya 
(Anugii@, (SBE.,) vol. VIII, ए. 346]. 

Bhiskara-kshetra—Prayage, see Priyags (Reghunandana’s Préyatchilia-latiram, Gabga- 
Mahbhtmy a). 

Bhautika-Liigas—For the five Bhautika or elementary images of Mahadeva, sce Chidzm- 

Bhimi—Same as Vidarbha (Devi P., ch. 46) 

Bhimapura—1l. Vidarbhanagara or Kupdinapura, the capital of Vidarbha (see 
Kundinapora), 2. Same as Dakin} (Brihat-Siva P., Uttara Kh,, ch. 3), 

Bhimarath4—Same as Bhimarath{ (MarkandeyaP., ch. 57). 
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Bhimarathi—The river Bhima which joins the Krishna (Garuda P., 1, 55). 

Bhimasthina—Takht-i-Bhai, 28 miles to the north-east of Peshawar and eight miles 
to the north-west of Mardan, containing the Yoni-tirtha and the celebrated temple of 

Shima Devi described by Hiuen Tsiang ; the temple was situated on an isolated mountain 
at the end of the range of hills which separates the Yusufzai from the Luncoan valley. 
It was visited by Yudhishthira as a place of pilgrimage, and it ia also mentioned in the 
Padma P., Svarga-Kh., ch. 11; Jfahabharata, Vana P., ch. 82). 

Bhoja—See Bhojapura (Padma P., Svarga, ob. 3). 

Bhojakata-pura—The second capital of Vidarbha, founded by Rukmi, the brother of 
Rukmist who was the consort of Krishga. It was near the Nerbada (Harivaméa, ch. 117). 
Bhojakatapura, or in its contracted form Bhojapura, may be identified with Bhojapura, 
which is six miles to the south-east of Bhilsa (Vidiii) in the kingdom of Bhopal 
according to General Cunningham, included the whole kingdom of Bhopal on the north of 
the Nerbada (Bhilsa Topes, p. 363). The Bhojas ruled over Vidarbha and are mentioned 
in one of Aéoka’s Edicts (see Dr. Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, पा). In tho Chammak 
Copperplate inscription of Pravarasens Il of the Vakiéjaka dynasty, Bhojakata is 
described ag 9 kingdom which coincides with Bersr or ancient Vidarbha, and Chammak, 

ie., the village Charmiika of the inscription, four miles south-west of Elichpur in the 
Amraoti district, is mentioned as being situated in the Bhojakata kingdom (Corp, Ins. 
Ind., Ill, 236; JRAS., 1914, p. 321). For further particulars, see Bhojapur (!) in 
Part II of this work. 

Bhojap4la—Bhopal in Central India, which is a contraction of Bhojapila or Bhoja’s Dam 
which was constructed during the reign of Raja Bhoja of Dhar to hold up the city lakes 

4Knowles-Foster’s Veiled Princess ; Ind. Ant5 XVII, 348). 

Bhojapura—l. Mathurd was the capital of the Bhojas (Bhdégarata, Pt. 1, ch. 10). 
2. Near Dumraon in the district of Shah@bid in Bengal (see Bhojapur in Pt. 11 of this 

work), 3, Same as Bhojakatapura. It contains the temple of Bhojejvara Mahadeva and 
a Jaina temple (JASB., 1839, p. 814). The temple of Bhoje4vara wag built in the [th 
century a.pD. For further particulars regarding the temple an dam, see JASB., 1847, 
p. 740 ; Ind. Ant., XXVII, 348. Bhoja is mentioned in the Brahménda-Purdna as a 
country in the Vindhya range It is the Stagabaza (or Tataka-Bhoja or tank of Bhoja) 
of Ptolemy. 4 On the right bank of the Ganges, 30 or 35 miles from Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj (Ep. Ind., Vol I, ए. 189) 

*‘Bhota—See Bhot@nga. 

Bhotanga—Bhotan. Bhota sccording to Lassen is the modern Tibet (Zp. Ind., 
Vol. I, p. 124). According to the Tdrd Tantra, Bhots extends from Kaimir to the weat 

Bhoténta—Same as Bhotanga (JBAS., 1863, 2. 71). | 

Bhrigu-Asrama—!. Balia in the United Provinces, said to have been the capital of 
Raji Bali, Biwan, six miles west of Hardoi in Oudh, also claims the honour of being 
the capital of Bali Raja, who was deprived of his kingdom by Vishou in h’s 
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Vamana-avatira. Bhrigu Rishi once performed asceticism at Belia: there isa temple 
dedicated to the Rishi, which is frequented by Pilgrims. Balia was once situated on the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Saraju ; it was called Bagrican, being a corrupti 
of Bhrigu-israma. Bhyigu Rishi “is said to have held Dadri or Dardara on the banks 
of the Ganges, where he performed his ceremonies on the spot called Bhryigu-idrama or 
Bhadrason (Bagerassan, Rennell)"”—Martin’s Eastern India, It, p. 340. It was also 
called Dedri-kshetra. Hence the fair there held every year is called Dédri-meld. See 
Dharmiranya 2. 2. Baroach was also the hermitage of this Rishi. 

Bhrigu-kachchha—Same as Bharukachchha, which is a corruption of Bhrigukshetra, 
95 it was the residence of Bhrigu Rishi. (Bhagavata P., Pt. 2, ch. viii; Skanda 2, ` 
Reva Kh., ch. 182). 

Bhrigukshetra—Same as Bharukachehha. 

Bhrigupatana—A celebrated place of pilgrimage near Kedarnath in Garwal. 

Bhrlgupura—Same as Bharukachehha (Tawney : Prabandhachintdmani, 7. 196). It contains 
4 temple of the twentieth Jaina Tirthatkara Suvrata 

Bhrigu-tirtha—Bherighit, containing the temple of Chaushay Yoginis, 12 miles to the 
west of Jabbalpur, on the Nerbada between the Marble Rocks: it is a famous place of 
pilgrimage (Padma P., Svarga-Kh., ch. 9; Malaya P., ch. 192). 

Bhrigu-tuiga—l. A mountain in Nepal onthe eastern bank of the Gandak, which was 
the hermitage of Bhyigu (Vardha P., ch. 146). 2. According to Nilakantha, the celebrated 
commentator of the Mahabharata, it is the Tubganatha mountain (see his commentary 
on v. 2, ch. 216, Adi Parva, Mahébhdrata) which is one of the Pancha-Kedaras 
(9८८ Paficha-Kedira). 

Bhujaganagata—Same as Uragapura (Pavanadiita, v. 10), 

Bhirisreshthika—Bhiriuy, once an important place of a Pargana in the sub-division of 
Arfmbig in the district of Hooghly in Bengal (Prabodhachandrodaya Nitaka ; my “ Notes 
on the District of Hooghly” in JASB., 1910, p. 599). ; 

Bhuskhira—Bokhara: it was conquered by Lalitaditya, king of Kaimir, who ascended the 
throne in 697 a.p., and reigned for about 37 years (Réjatarangini, Bk. IV), The 
Khanat of Bokhara is bountled on the east by the Khanat of Khokand called Fergana 
by the ancients and also by the mountain of Badakshan, on the south by the Oxus, 
on the west and north by the Great Desert (Vambery's Travely in Central Asia), 
it was called Sogdiana. 

Bibhandaka-Asrama—Same as Rishyaériaga-dirama. 

Bichhi—Bitha, ten miles south-west of Allahabad, the name being found by Sir John 
Marshall in a sealdie at the place: in a sealing, it is called Vichhigrama, JRAS., 1911, 
ए. 127). See Bhtabhaya-pattana. 

Bidarbha—Berar, Khandesh, part of the Nizam’s territory and part of the Central 
Provinces, the kingdom of Bhishmaka whose daughter Rukminf was married to Krishna. 
Its principal towns were Kundinanagara and Bhojakatapura. Kuodinanagara 
(Bidarbhanagara), its capital, was evidently Bidar. Bhojakatapura was Bhojapura, six 
miles south-east of Bhilsa in the kingdom of Bhopal. The Bhojas of the Purtnas lived 
in Vidarbha. In ancient times, the country of Vidarbha included the kingdom of 
Bhopal and Bhilsa to the north of the Nerbada (Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p, 363). 
See Bhojakatapura and Kundinapura, | 
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Bidarbhanagara—Same as Kundinapura 
Bidaspes—The river Jhelum in the Punjab. 
Bidegha—Same as Bideha (Satapatha-Bréhmana I, 4, 1, 14). 


Bideha—Tirhut, the kingdom of Raja Janaks, whose daughter Bita was marfied to 
Ramachandra. Mithili wos the name of both Videha and ita capital, Janakpur in 
the district of Darbhanga, was the capital of Raja Janaka, Benares afterwards b-came 
the capital of Bideha (Sir Monier Monier-Williams’ Modern India, p.131). About a mile to 
the north of SitAmirhi, there is a tank which is pointed out as the place where the new-born 
Sita was found by Janaka while he was plo the land. Panaura, three miles south- 
west of Sitémérhi, also claima the honour of being the birth-place of Siti, About six 
miles from Janakpur is a place called Dhenuki, (now overgrown with jungle) where 
Ramachandra is said to have broken the bow of Hara. Sita is said to have been married 
at Sitamarhi. Bideha was bounded on the east by the river Kandik? (Kusi), on the west 
by the river Gandaka, on the north by the Himalaya, and on the south by the Ganges. It 
was the country of the Vajjis at the time of Buddha (see Balsalt). 

Bidisa—-]. Bhilsa,in Malwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, on the river Betwa or Vetravati, 
about 26 miles to the north-east of Bhopal. By partitioning his kingdom, Rama 
chandra gave Bidiéd to Satrughna’s son Satrughiti (Rémdyana, Uttara, ch. 121). [twas the 
capital of ancient Daéarna mentioned in the Meghaddia (Pt. I, इ. 25) of KAliddsa. It is 
called Baidiéa-ieia in the Devi-Purdna (ch. 76) and the Ramdyana, Agnimitra, theson of 
Pushyamitra or Pushpamitra, the first king of the Sujga dynasty, who reigned in 
Magadha in the second and third quarters of the second century B.c., was the viceroy 
of his father at त or Bhiled (Kalidisa’s Mdlavikignimitra, Act V). Agnimitra, how- 
ever, has been described as the king, and his father as his general. The topea, known by 
the name of Bhilsa Topes, consist of tive distinct groups, all situated on low sandy hills, 
viz., (1) Sanchi topes, five and > half miles south-west oj, Bhilsa; (2) Sondri topes, six 
miles to the south-west of Sanchi; (3) Satdhira topes, three miles from Sendri; 
(4) Bhojpur topes, six miles to the south south-east of Bhilsa, and Andher, nine miles 
to the east south-east of Bhilsa. They belong to a period ranging from 250 8.0. to 78 A.D 
( bam’s Bhilea Topes, p. 7). 2. The river Bidisd has been identified with the 
river Bes or Besali which falls into the Betwa at Besnagar or Bhilsa (Wilson's Vishaw 
P,, Vol. I, 150). 

Bidyanagara—1 Bijayanagar on the river Tungabhadra, ॐ miles north-west of Bellari, 
formerly the metropolis of the Brahmanical kingdom of Bijayanagar called aleo Karniya 
It is locally called Hampi. It was founded by Saagama of the Yadava dynasty about 
1320 a.p. According to the Mackenzie Manuscripts (see JASB., 1838, p. 174) it iasaid to 
have been founded by Narasitgha Rayer, father of Krishga Rayer. Bukks ard Harihara 
were the third and fourth kings from Sapgama. For the genealogy of the Yadayva dynasty, 
see Ep. Ind., vol. II, pp.21, 22, 114 and 223. It contains the celebrated temple of Vi 
(Meadows Taylor's Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, p. 65) and also of Virapiksha 
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Mahideva, The power of the Bijayanagara kingdom was destroyed at the battle of 
Talikot on the bank of the Krishpd in 1565, Sayandchirya, the celebrated commentator 
of the Vedas and brother of Madhavachirya, was the minister of Saigamaraja II, the 
son of Kampar4ja, brother of Bukka Rai, king of Bijayanagara (Ep. Jnd., vol. IT, p. 23) 
2. Bijayanagara (gee Padmavati) at the confluence of the Sindhuand the Pari in Malwa 
3. Rijamahendri on the Godavari (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol, V). At this 
place, Chaitanya met Ramfinanda Riya, who govemed this place under %4jé Prataparudra 
Deva of Orissa (Chailanya-charilémrifa, Madhyama, ch. 8) 

Bijayanagara—Vizianagram in the Madras Presidency, visited by Chaitanya (Chailanya 
Bhigavata, Anta-kh., ch. iii) 


Bijayapura—It is said to be situated on the Ganges and was the capital of Lakshmana Sena 
(Pavanadila, v. 36). Hence Bijayapura was identical with Lakhnauti or Gauda which 
was also situated on the Ganges (see Lakshmanfvat{ and Gaur in Pt. II). It was perhaps 
called Bijayapura from Ballila’s father Vijaya Sena who conquered Bengal. See 
Ballélapuri. But Vijayapura has been identified with Bijayanagara on the Ganges near 
Godigari, in Varendra or Barind, in the district of Malda in the Rajshahi Division of 
Bengal. The Senas,-after subverting the Pala kingdom, are believed to have made 
Bijayanagara their capital and subsequently removed to Lakshmanivati, which was after- 
wards called Gaud (JRAS., 1914, p. 101). 

Bijlavada—Bezvada on the river Krishna. It was the capital of the Eastern Chiluk.;as, 

Bikramapura—Same as BallAlapuri. It was situated in Baiga in the kingdom of Pundr: 
vardhana (Edilpur Copperplate Inscription of Keiava Sena; Ananda Bhatta’s Balléla- 
charitam, Uttara Kh,, ob. 1) 

Sikramatilt-vibtra—The name of this celebrated monastery is found in many Buddhist 
works. General Cunningham suggests the identification of Bikramaéilé with Silao, three 
miles from Bargaon (ancient Nalanda) in the sub-division Bihar of the district of Patna 
(Arch, 5. Rep., vol. VIII, p, 83) and six miles to the north of Rajgir. The river Pafichina 
flowed by its side before. It-has a very large mound of earth which is being 
gradually encroached upon by the cultivators and which ia perhaps the remains of a 
monastery. But it appears from Buddhist works that Bikramaéila-vihara was founded 
by king Dharmapdla in the middle of the eighth century a.p on the top of a hill on 
the right bank of the Ganges in Bihar: it was a celebrated scat of Buddhist - 

1111 11878 identification does not seem to be correct. Its identification with the 
Jehngira hill at Sultanganj in the district of Bhagalpur by Dr. Satischandra 

Vidy&bhtshans [Bharati (Vaisikha) 1315] does not also appear to be correct as there 

are no remains of Buddhism on that hill: it is essentially a Hindu place of worship 

and the place is too small for such > celebrated Buddhist monastery. But the 














of Bihar (see my ‘‘Noteson Ancient Aiga or the District of Bhagalpur,” in JASB., X, 1914 
9. 342). Itisthe Silt-sahgama of Chorapaichésibd b Chora Kavi (Francklin’s Site of 
Ancient Palibothra), which is evidently & corruption of Bikramaéila saighérima. The place 
abounds with Buddhist remains, excavations and rock-cut-caves of the Buddhist period 
The statues of buddha, Maitreya, and Avalokitedvara, some of which were removed to the 
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of Colgong by Mr. Barnes and which may still be found there, were beauti- 
monastery. As the monastery was founded in the eighth century it has not been mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Champd in the seventh century, though he refers to the excava- 
of the monastery at the time of Dharmapala. It had six gates, and the six gate-keepera 
were Pasdits of India, and no one could enter the monastery without defeating these 
Pandits in argument. Bikramasili was destroyed by Bakhtiyar Khiliji in 1203 (see Kern: 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 133). The Hindu Universities of Mithila and Nadia were 
established after its destruction. See Durvés4-Asrama (see my " Bikramasili Monastery" 
in JASB., 1909, p. 1). On the top of the hill is the temple of Batesvaranadtha Mahadeva 
which is celebrated in this part of the country, established perhaps after the destruction 
of the monastery. 
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Bind—1. The river Krishn&, the Tynna of Ptolemy. 2. Almorah in Kumaun. If 15 also 


Binasana-tirtha—The spot in the great sandy desert in the district of Sirhind (Patiala) 
where the river Sarasvat! loses itself after taking a westerly course from Thaneswar. 
See Sarasvati 

Binatini—The river Banas in Gujarat on which Disa‘ is situated (Brihadjyotisharvava), 

Bintyaka-kshetra—Three or four miles from Dhanmandal sbove the Bhuvaneivar 
railway station on the top of a mountain in Orissa. 

Binayaka-tirthas—There are eight places sacred to Viniyaka or Ganeia: 1. Moresvara, six 
miles from Jajuri, a station of the South Marhatta Railway. 2. Ballila, forty-six 
miles by boat from Bombay; it contains the temple of Vindyaka named Maruda. 
9. < चतत, fifty miles from the Teligaon station of the G. I. P. Railway. 4. Sidhatek, 
on the river Bhima, ten miles from the Diksal station of the G. 1. 0. Railway. 5. Ojhar 
containing the temple of Viniyska Bighnefvarsa. 6. Sthevara called also Theura. 
१. Rafijanagrima 9. Mahida. Tho las* three are on the G.I, P. Railway. See Ashta- 

Bindhytchala—1. The Vindhya range. The celebrated temple of VindubAsint (Devi- 
Bhdgavaia, ४11, 30) is situated on = part of the hills near Mirzapur. It is one of the 
stations of the E.L Railway. The temple of the ecight-armed YogamAya, which is 
one of the 52 Pithas, where the toe of Sati’s left foot is said to have fallen, is at a short 
distance from the temple of VindubAsini (see Siva PIV, Pt. I, ch, 21). Yogamayé, 
after warning Kamss, king of Mathura, of the birth of his destroyer, camo back to 
the hills, and took her abode at tho site of the temple of Vindubdsini (Shanda P., Reva 
Kh, ch. 55). It was, and is still > celebrated place of pilgrimage mentioned in the 
Kathé-sarit-eagoara (I, ch, 2). The town of Bindhyichala was included within the 
cirouit of the ancient city of Pampapura (Fuhrer’s M A. I). The fight between Durga 
ahd the two brothers Sumbha and Niéumbha took place st Vindhyachala (V émana P., 
seventh century, and her shrino was considered as one of the most sacred places of 

identified by Mr. Pargiter with the hills and plateau of South Mysore (Rémdyina, 
Kishk, ch. 48; JRAS., 1894, p. 261). | 
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Bindhy4-pads Parvata—The Satpura range fron which rise the Tapti and other rivers 
(Vardha P., ch. 85). It lies between the Nerbada and the Tapti. It is the Mount 
Sardonys of Ptolemy containing mines of cornelian, Sardian being a species of cornelian 
(McCrindle’s Piolemy). On > spur of the Satpura range is a colossal rock-cut Jaina 
image of the Digambara sect called Bawangaj, about 73 feet In height on the Nerbada 
in the district of Burwani, about 100 miles from Indore (JASB,, XVII, p. 918). See 

Bindhyatavi—Portions of Khandesh and Aurangabad, which lie on the south of the 
western extremity of the Vindhya range, including Nasik. 

Bindubasinj—The celebrated place of pilgrimage in the district of Mirzapur in the ए, P.. 
See Vindhyachala (Vdmana P., ch. 45). 

Bindu-sara—l. A sacred poo] situated on the Rudra-Himilaya, two miles south of 
Gaigotri, where Bhagiratha is said to have performed asceticism for bringing down 
the goddess Gaigh from heaven (Raémdyana, I, 43, and Maisya P., ch. 121). In the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna (ch. 51), this tank is said to be situated at the foot of the Gauda 
Parvata on the north of the KailAsa range, which is called Mainika-Parvata in the 
Mahébhérata (Sabhé, oh..3). 2. In Sitpur (Siddhapura in Gujarat) north-west of 
Ahmedabad; it was the hermitage of Kardama Rishi and birth-place of Kapila (Bhagavata 
P., Skanda IIT). See Siddhapura, ३, A sacred tank called Bindusigara and also 
Gosigara at Bhuvaneévara in Orissa (Padma P,) Mahideva caused the water of this 
tank to rise from Patéla by means of his Triéila (trident) in order to quench the 
Bhuvanesvara, named Kirtti and Bisa (Bhuvaneiwara-M dhdimya) 

Bitgara—Ahmednsgar, seventy-one miles from Poona, which was founded by Ahmed 
Nizam Shah in 1404, 

Binjtapura—Katak in Orissa (#p. Jnd., vol. 111, pp. 323359; JASB., 1905, p- 1). 

Bipist—The Bias, the Hypasis of the Greeks. The origin of the name of this river is 
related in the Mahdbhérata (Adi, ch. 179), Rishi Vadishthe, being weary of life on account 
of the death of his sons killed by Visvamitra, tied his hands and fect with chords, and 
threw himself into the river, which afraid of killing a Brahmans, burst the bonds (pasa 
and cametothe shore. The hot springs and village of Vasishtha Muni are situates 
opposite to Monali (JASB., vol. KVII, p. 209) 

Birajt-kshetra—A country which stretches for ten miles around Jajpur on the bank 
of the river Baitaranf in Orises (Mahabhérata, Vana P., ch. 85; Brahma P. oh | 
is also called Gada-kshetra, sacred to the Siktas (Kapila-camhitf). 0.09 = 

Birata—The country of Jaipur. The town of Birita or Bairit, 10 
of Delhi and 40 miles to the north of Jaipur (Cunningham, Arch. इ, Rep, 11 ०००४ 

was the ancient capital of Jaipur or Matsysdeia. It wos the capital of wae Be eae) 

to icentify Birits with Dinajpur wheresat Kantanagars Virata’s Uttara-gog a, Bajos 
cowshed) is shown, the Dekshina-gogriha (southern ec bein न्ते नकन 

This identification is not countenanced by the Mahdbhdrata, निमय 

concealment, from’ ऋत he could watch Te i 
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Rittkhé—Oudh was called by this nameduring the Buddhist period, Vitkh& waa 
the capital of Fa Hian’s Sha-chi or Siketa. Dr. Hoey, however, identifies it with 
Pasha (Pi-so-kia of Hiuen Tsiang) in the district of Gonda in Oudh, near the junction 
of the Saraji and the Gogra (/JASB., vol, LXIX, p. 74). It has been identified by 
Dr. Burgess with Lucknow (Cave Temples of Indic, p. 44). 

Bisala—1, Besad, in the district of Motaffarpur in the Bihar Province, the Bais. |! 
of the Buddhist poriod (see Balsali). At the time of the Ramayana ( Adi, ch. 45), 
the town was situated on the northern bank of the Ganges and not on the Ganrak ; 
at the time of Kshemendra in the 11th century, it was on the river Balgumati (Ava. 
Ealp., ch. 39). 2. Ujin, the capital of Avanti (Meghadiia I, 31; Hemakosha; Skanda 
P., Revi kh., ch. 47). 3. Anaffiuent of the Gandak in Baisali (Afbh., Vana, ch. 84). 

Bist la-badarl—s¢re Badarikisrama. 

Bistla-chhatra—Same as Bistls. Hajipur was included in the kingdom of Bai-ila, Ram 
chandra, Lakshmana and Visvimitra, on their way to Mithila, are said to have halted 
at Hajipur for one night on the site of the present temple called Rimachanda, which 
contains the image of Ramachandra and the impression of his feet, Haji Shamauddin, 
king of Bengal, established his capital at Hajipur in the middle of the l4th century, 
and from him the name of Hajipur has been derived. It still contains a stone mosque 
said to have been built by him closes to the SonepurG: dt. The celebrated Raji Todar 
Mal lived st Hajipur when he made the settlement of Bengal and Bihar and is said to 
have resided in the fort (लप्र), the ruins of which still exist and contain the Nepalese 
templo. Sonpur, situated at the confluence of the Gan’ak and the Ganges, was also 
included in Biéali-chhatra. It was at Sonpur (Gajendramokshs-tirtha) that Vishuu is 
said to have released the elophant from the clutches of the alligator, the fight between 
whom has been described in the Varaéha-Purina (oh. 144) They fought for five thousand 
years all along the place from = lake called Kaikda-Talio, five milea to tie north-west 
of Sonpur, to the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges. Vishnu, after releasing the 
elephant, established the Mahideva Hariharanitha and worshipped him. Ramachandrac 
on his way to Janakapur, is said to have stopped for three nights on the site of the 
temple at Sonpur; hence in his henour, a celebrated fair is held there every year 

Bidalya—aA branch of the Nerbeda (Aarma P. ch. 29) 

Bishnu-g\ya—Lenar in Berar, not far from Mekhar; it is a celebrated place of 
religious resort. 

Bishnugriha—Tamluk. Same as Tamralipt! (Hems-tosha). 

Bisyamitri—The river BisvAmitra in Gujarit on which Baroda is situated (MahdbAérata 
Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Bitvyamitra-Asrama—Buxar, in the district of Shahabad in Bihar. It was the 
hermitage of Rishi Vidvamitra, where Rimachandra is said to have killed the Rakshas! 
Tadaka. ‘The Charitra-vana at Buxar is said to have been the hermitage of the Rish{ 
(Rdmdyanc, Bilakdoca, ch 26), and the western side of Buxar near the river Thora was 
the ancient Siddhdérama, the reputed birth-place of Vamana Deva (see Siddbatrama) 
The hermitage of Rishi Visvamitra is also pointed out as Devakunda, 25 miles 
north-west of Gaya. Same as Bedagarbhapuri. The hermitage of the Itishi was also 
situated on the western bank of the Sarasvati opposite to Sthinu-tirtha in Kurukshetra 
(Mb4., Salya, ch. 43). It was also situated on the river Kaudiki, modern Kusi 
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Bitabhaya-pattana—Bithd, eleven miles south-west of Allshabad on the right bank 
of the Jamuna (Vira-chartira of the Jainas quoted by General Cunning in Arch. 8. 
Rep,, vol. 3). But from seals found by Sir John Marshall at Bhiti, the ancient name of 
the place appears to be Vichhi and Vichhi-grama, and not Bitabhsya-pattana (JRAS., 
1911, p. 127). 

Bitansi—Same 28 Bitasti. 

Bitastt—The river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks (Rigweda इ, 75), and Bitamaa of 
the Buddhists (“‘ Questions of King Milinda,” SBE., p. xxliv). 

Bodha—The country round Indraprastha (g.v.) which contained the celebrated Tirtha 
called Nigamod-bodha, perhaps briefly called Bodha (ऋणि. Bhishma, ch. 9: Padma P., 
Uttara, ch. 66). 

Bolor—Baltistan, or little Thibet, a small state north of Kadmir to distir 
Middle Thibet or Ladakh and Great Thibet or Southern Tartary 

Brahma—-A country in Eastern India, perhaps Burma (Ramayana, Kishkindha, ch. 40), 

Brahmagiri—1. A mountain in the Nasik distriet, Bombay, near Tryamvaka, in whieh 
the Godavari has its soures (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 2. A mountain in Coorg, in 
which the Kaveri has its source (see Kaveri). 

Brahmakunda—The Awoda from which the river Brahmaputra issues: it is 8 place 
of pilgrimage (see Lohitya). 

Brahmanada—The river Brahmaputra (Brihat-Dharma-Purdsa, Madhya kh., ch. 10). 

Brahmanila—Manvikaroika in Benares 

Brihmagi—The river Bahmni in Orissa (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Padma P., Svarga, ch, 3). 

Brahmapura—Garwal and Kumaon (Bythai-Samhita, ch, 14). 

Brahmaputra—Same as Lohitya, See Brahma P., ch. 64, 

Brahmatshi—The country between Brahmévartta and the river Jamuna: it com prised 
Kurukshetra, Matays, Paichila and Sirasena (Manu-Sawhitd, ch, 2, y, 1 

Brahmasara—|. Same as Ramabrada (Mbh., Anusisana, 25), 2. In Gaya (Agni P., ch. 
see Dharm&rapya, 3. Same 93 Brahmatirtha (Padma P., Srishti, ch. 19). 

Brahms-tirtha—Pushkara lake, near Ajmir in Rajputana (Kdérma P., Pt. II, 37). 

Brahmivartta—l. The country between the rivers Sarasyati and Drisadvati, where 
the Aryans first settled themselves. . From this place they occupied the तन्वन imnown 
as Brahmarehi-desa (Manu-Samhita, ch. 2). It was afterwards called Kurukshetra. 
It has been identified generally with Sirhind (Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 61), Its capital 
was Karavirapura on the river Drishadvati according to the Kdlikd Purdng, chs, 48, 49, 
end Barhishmati according to the Bhdgavata, III, 22. 2. A landing ght on the Ganges 
at Bithur in the district of Cawnpur, called the Brahmivartta-tirths, which is one of he 
celebrated places of pilgrimage ` 

Braja—Puripe Gokul, or Mshivana, a village in the neighbourhood of Mathura Boross 
the Jamuna, where Krishoa was reared by Nanda during his infancy (Bhdgavata 2. x 
oh. 3). The name of Braja was extended to BrindAvana and the neigh bouring नान tol #॥: 
८११९ 3 early 110 and love. At Mahivana is shown the lying-in र्ग : cine 

Mabimiy& was born aud Krishoa substituted for her. This room and Nanda’s house sre 

situated on two high mounds of earth, Nanda's house contains a large colonnaded hall in 
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which are shown the cradle of Krishna and the sapota where Putand was killed and where 
Siva appeared to see the infant god. At a short distance from the house of Nanda are the 
mortar which was overturned by the infant Krishya, and the place which contained the 
twin Arjuna trees broken by Kyishoa. Gokul or new Gokul was founded by BallabhA 
charyyain imitation of Mahayana or Purana (old)Gokul and contains also the same famous 
spote that are shown in Mahivana, The shrine of Syim Lala at new Gokula is believed to 
mark the spot where Yasoda, the wife of Nanda, gave birth to Maya or Yoga-nidra, substi 
tuted by Vasudeva for the infant Krishos. Nanda’s palace at Gokul (new Gokul) wag 
converted into a mosque at the time of Aurangzeb. Outside the town is Putnim-khar 
where Krishna is said to have killed Putan4. Growse identifies Mahavana with Klisoboras. 
of the Greeks and supposes that the modern a was the ancient Anupa-deta (Growne’s 
Mathura) ; Ashtigrama was the birth-place of Radhika (Adi P., ch. 12), See Gokula and 

Braja-mandala—It comprises an area of 84 kos containing many villages and towns 
mencing from Mathura in the month of Bhadra. At the village of Maholi is Madhuvana, 
the stronghold of the Daitya named Madhu; at Tarai is Talayana where Balarama de- 
feated the demon Dhenuka; at Radhakunda are two sacred pools called Syamakumla and 
Ridhfkunda, where Krishna expiated his sin after be had slain the bull Arishta ; at the 
town of Gobardhan, which contains the celebrated hill of that name on the bank of the 
tank called Manas Gang4, is the ancient temple of Hari Deva; at Paitho, the people of 
Braja came to take shelter from the storms of Indra under the hill uplifted by Krishi.a 
(see Govardhana); at Gantholi, the marriage knot was tied which confirmed the union of 
RidbA and Krishna; at Kambana, the demon Aghd@sura was killed by Krishna; at 
Barsana, Radhika was brought up by her parents Vrishabhinu and Kirat; at Rithora 
was the home of Chandravali, Radhiki’s faithful attendant ; at Nandagaon wasthe abode 
of Nanda and ए ४5०४ ; at Pinsarovara, Krishna drove his cattle morning and evening 
to water ; at Charan Pabi|, Indra did homage to Kyishua ; at Chirgha; on the Jamuna, 
Krishna stole the bathers’ clothes ; at Vaka-vana, VakAsura was slain by Krishna; ot 
Bhatrond, some Brahmanaa’ wives supplied Krishoa and his companions with food (rice) 
uotwithstanding that their huébands had refused to doso ; at BhOndira-vana, Balarama 
vanquished the demon Pralamba ; at Raval, Radhika was born and passed the first 
years of infancy before her parents went to live at BarshAna; at Brahmaéuda Ghat 
beyond the village of Hathora, Krishna showed Yasodi the universe within his mouth ; 
at Msh&vans, Krishos passed his infancy and killed Putan&; at Mathura, he killed 
Kamea and rested at Bisrinta Ghd; (Shdgavate P., and Growse’s “ Country of Braj 
in JASB., 1871). See Braja. 

Briddha-kAsi—A celebrated place of pilgrimage now called Pudubeli-Gopuram in the 
presidency of Madras. It was visited by Chaitanya, who defeated here the Buddhists 
in controversy (Syamlal Goswimi's Gaura-sundara) 

Brikasthala—At ® short distance to the south of Hastinipura (Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 86). 

Brikshakhagda—See Chitabhimi. 

Brind&vana—BrindAban in the district of Mathura, where Krishoa showed to the world 
examples of transcendental love through the Gopis. The original image of Govindaji 
was removed to Jaipur and that of Madanamohans hana to Karauli in Antic pation 
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of the raid of Aurangzeb. The splendid and magnificent pyramidal old temple 
of Govindsji with its elegant carvings and sculptures was built by Man Singh 
in the thirty-fourth year of Akbar’s reign (Growse’s Mathurf and Brahmavaiwar'ta 
¢, ch. 17 and Bhagavata P..X, ch. 12). The Nidhnvana and Nikuiijavana, the celebrated 
howers of love, Pulina, tue place of the risamaniala, the Bastraharana-gh§*, the 
Kaliya-daha-ghat,—all situated in Brindavana were the scenes of Krishna's love and 
adventures. Brindavana appears to have attained celebrity at the time of Kilicfsa 
(Raghuvaméa, VI, 50). Brindavana was visited by the poet Bilhani who composed his 
Hari‘las is situated in his hermitage, whence Akbarin his visit to Brindabana took away 
his disciple, the celebrated musician Tanasens to his court. The Predominance of the 
Buddhist religion for several centuries served to efface all traces of the sacred localitios 
ot Brind&vana, but were again restored by the explorations of Ripa and Sandtana, the 
celebrated followers of Chaitanya. But the identification of modern Brindaban with the 
Brindivana of the Purduas ig extremely doubtful for the followin ए reasons: (1 ) Modern 
Brindaban is six miles from Mathura, whereas it took Akrura the whole day from aunrise 
to sunset todrive from Brindivana to Mathura in a car drawn by swift horses (Vishnu P., 
Pt. ४, ch. 18, ve, 12 and 33, and ch. 19, v. 9, Bhagovata P., Pt. X, ch. 90, क. ॐ, anil 
ch.41,v. 4). (2) Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna, removed from Gokula, which is siz 
miles from Mathuré, across the Jamuna to Brindavana to escape molestations from the 
myrmidons of Kamsa, king of Mathura (Vishou P., Pt. ४, ©. vi, vs. 23, 25, and Bhagavata 
P., Pt. X, eh, xi, ve. 10—14). It is therefore not likely that he should select forhis so} त्राता 
modern Brindivana which is also six miles from Mathura and on the same side of the 
Jamun 4, leaving the natural barrier of 8 river. (3) Brindavan does not contain any 
mountain, whereas ancient Brindivana ix described as mountainous (Bhagaraia P., Pt X, 
eh. xi, ए. 14). (4) Ancient Brindivana and Mathuré seem to have been situnted on 
the opposite sides of the Yamuna (Vishouw 2, Part V, ch. 18, रं, 33. and Bhégarata P.. 
Pt. X, ch. 39, v. 94). 

Brishabhinupura—Same as Barshjna. 

Britraghn|—The Vitrak, = tributary of the Saharmati in Gujarit§ (Padma P:, Uttera, 
oh. 60; Mérkand P., ch. 57). Same as Betravati (2) and Bartraghni (cf. Padma फ» Uttara 
cha, 53 and 60), 

Budd havana—Budhain, about six miles north of Tapovan in the district of Gava, 

Bukephala—Jalilpur in the Punjab (Cunningham's Anc. Geo. 176, 177). "This was the 
place where Alexander the Great's favourite horse wis interred. For Alexander's retite 
to India, see JASH., X (1842), “Note on the Passes to Hindoostan from the Woeat and 
North-west" by H. 7, Prinsep; JASB. XX1 (L852), p. 214, ` 

Byéghrapura—l. Same as Keli (MB,. p. 139). 2, Same as Bedagarbhapuri (Sianda Pp. 
Sate-Sa-yhita, 1V, Yajia kh., ch. 24), 

ByAghrasara—Bouxar in the district of Shahabal. See Bed agarbhapuri. 

Byisa-Atrama—Manal, 9 village near Badrinath in Garwal in the Himalayas. It wag the 




















Byfisa-kasi—Ramnagar, opposite to Benares across the Ganges. The temple dedicated 
to Vylisa Rishi is situated within the precincts of the palace of the Mahfirija of Benures 
(Skonda P., Kasi-kh), | ct Rome 
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Chakranagara—Keljhar, 17 miles north-east of Wardha in the Central Provinces 
(Cousen’s Arch. S. Rep., “Central Provinces and Berar,” क, 10; Siva P., Sanat 
kuméra-Samhita,ch. 17), Itis perhapsthe Chakraikanagara of the Padma Puréna, Patala 

ch., 13) 

Chakrénkanagara— See Chakranagara. 

Chakra-tirtha—l. In Kurukshetra, same ns Rama-hrada. 2. In Prabhasa in Gujarit on 
the Gomati (Drarakd-mdhdtmya). 3. Six miles from the village called Tryamvaka, which 
is near the source of the Godivari, 4. In Benares; ठ kuwa or reservoir enclosed by an 
iron tailing in the Manikarviké-ghat. 5. In Ramesvara (Skanda P., Brahma ए. Setu 
Mahdt., ch. 3}. 

Chakshu—The river Oxus or Amu Daria (Mafsya P., ch. 120; Asialie Researches, VIII, p. 330) 
The Brahménda P. (ch. 51) mentions the names of the countries through which it flows 
It is mentioned by Bhiskaracharyya asa river which procecds to Katumala (Siddhanta-siro- 
maw, Bhobana-kosha, 37,38), The Mahébidrata, Bhishma P., ch. 11. saya that it flows 
through Saka-ivipa. It rises in the Pamir lake, called also the Sari-kul or yellow lake, at 
a distance of 300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes (Me('rindle’s Ptolemy, क. 278). 

Chakshushmat]/—Same os [kshumati (cf. Vardha P., ch. 85 with Mateya P., ch. 113). 

Chamatké@rapura—Anandapura or Baranagara in the districtof Ahmadabad in the province 
of Gujarat, anciently called Anartta-desa, where Liiga worship was first established 
and the first Liiga or phallic image of Mahadeva was called Achalecvara. But according 
to other Puranas, Liga worship was first established at Devadiru-vana or Darn or 
Daruka-vana in Garwal (see Devadaruvana). Chamatkirapura was aleo called Nagara. the 
original abode of the Nigara Brihmins (Skonda P. Nagara kh., chs. 1—13, 114}. Sve 
Hataka-kshetra and Anandapura. The Naigara Brahmins are exid to have invented the 
Naégri alphabet {see my paper on the “Origin of the Bengali Alphabet (Bonge-tipir 
uipalti)” in the Suvernabanit-Samdchdr, Vol. IT.) See Darnvana. 

Champ4—1l. Same as Champapuri. 2. Siam, according to Hiuen Tsiang: it was the 
country of the Yavanas, (Beal's Life of Hivcn Tsang: Introduction), 3. Tonquin and 
Cambodia (Col. Yule’s Mareo Polo, Vol. 11, क. 255 note). 4, The river Champa was 
between the countries of Aiga and Magadha (Champeyya Jataka in the Jdtakns, Cam, Ed. 
IV, p: 281). 5, Champ4 was also the name of the territory now called Chamba which 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the ancient, Trigartta, 
and Kashthaviita (Dr. Stein, Réjateraagiei, 1, p. 431) 

Champaké—Same as Champiranya: 5 miles to the north of Rajim in Central India, It 

the capital of Raja Hausadhvaja (Jaimini-bhaérate, ch, 17). 

Champak@ranya-—Champaran : see Champaranya (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19), 

Champ4-nadi—The river formed the boundary between Anga and Magadha (Champenya 
Jétaka in the Jétakas, Cam. Ed., IV, No. 506). It was a place of pilgrimage (Padma » 




















Srishti, ch. 11). 
Champanagara—1. Chandnid or Chindmaya, after the name of Chind Sadigar, about 


12 miles north of Bogra, and five miles north of Mahisthanagar in the district of Bogra 
in Bengal. It is said to have been the residence of Chand Sadigar of the famus 
tale of Manasir-Bhaaan, and it is associated with the story of the devotion of Behula 
to her husband Nakbindhara, the youngest son of Chind SadAgar, There are two 
warahes called Gori and Sauri, on either side of the village, which are said tobe th » 
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remains of two greatrivers. It is now situated on the river Karatoya (Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. VIII, p. 196). The Kalidaha Sagar, a large lake outside the 
rampart of Mahiisthina fort is the Kalidaha of thestory [JASB., 1878, p. 94 (Beveridge)]. 
But Chind Sadagar’s residence is also pointed out at Champinagara near Bhagalpur, 
where a fair is held every year in honour of Behula and Nakhindhara. See, however, 
Ujani. 2. Same as Champapuri. | 

02.70 08. प्रा 8.70 € as Champa Champanagara, situated ats distance of about four miles 
to the west of Bhagalpur. 1४ was also called Malini and Champ4-milini (Matsya P., 
ch. 48 ; Hemakosha). It was the capital of ancient Aiga, of which the king was 
Raja Romapida or Lomapids who adopted Dasaratha’s daughter Santa (Ramayana 
Adi, ch. 10). Lomapida’s great-grandson Champit is said to have founded the town of 
Champinagara which was formerly called Malinf, but it is mentioned in the Mahabhdraia 
(Vana P., ch. 112) that Champa was the capital of Lomapida. At the time of the 
Afahabidrata it was the capital of Karna, the ally of Duryodhana, It is also described as 
> place of pilgrimage in the Mahabhérata (Vana P., ch. 85). ‘The Karpagad which is 
included in Champinagars, contains the remains of a fort which is pointed out as the fort of 
Karna, who was brought up at this place. But ithas been thought by some that Karcagad 
in Champinagara and Karnachanda in Monghir have been named after Karvasena, king of 
Karossuvarna, who had conquered Aiga and Baiga. There is a temple of Mahideva 
called Manaskimanindtha, which is ssid to have been set up by Raja Karna, but which 
appears to have been built on the site of an ancient Buddhist temple. Just outside the 
temple on the southern side there are many Buddhist statues, The vestiges of the ram- 
parts of the fort on all sides still exist, Champinagara was visited by Hiven Tsiang in 
the seventh century as a Buddhist place of pilgrimage. Champa was the birth-place of 
“ Biraja-Jina,” the author of the celebrated Buddhist work Latkiraléra Siira (ch. 10), 
and also that of Pilakapya Moni, the author of the Hasiyéyurveda (a treatise on the 
diseases of elephants). Sona Kolavisa, the author of one of the Theragithds was a resident 
of Champa (Mahdvagga, V., 1). ` Many Buddhist statues and remains of ancient piuars are 
still found scattered overthetown, The remains of the mound, on which the surrounding 
wall of the town was situated, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, may still be seen close to 
the Nathnagar Railway Station. Spence Hardy, on the authority of Csoma Kérési, states 
that a king of Anga (Brabmadatta), whose capital was Champa, had conquered Magadha 
before the birth of Buddha, but when Bimbisira, then a prince, grew up, he invaded Aiga 
and caused the king to be slain : after which he resided at Champa till the death of his 
father Kshatraijas, when he returned to Rajagriha (Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 166, 
second ed.» Duff's Chronicle, p. ठ), Since that time, Aiga remained subject to Magadha. 
Champ&pari is also a very sacred place to the Jainas, inaamuch os it wag Visited by 
Mahdvyira, the last Tirthaikara who spent Lere three Parjjusanas (rainy season retirement) 
(Kalpasiira, ch. vi), and it is the birth-place and the place of death of Basupdjya, the 

` twelfth Tirthabkara, whose symbol is the buffalo, He was theson of Basupdjya and Jaya 


(Buchanan’s Observations on the Jainas - Asia. Res., IX, 30). The temple of Basupijya 
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temple. From the inscriptions on some Jaina images exhumed fromi the neighbourhood 
of an old Jaina temple at Ajmer, it appears that these images, which were of BAsupiijya, 
Mallindtha, Parsvanitha, and Vardham4na were dedicated in the thirteenth century AD., 
१.९. ranging from Samvat 1239 to 1247 (JASB., 1838, p. 52). The Uvdsagadasio 
mentions that a temple called Chaitya Punnabhadda existed at ChampA at the time of 
Sudharman, one of the eleven disciples of Mahavira who succeeded as the head of the 
Jaina sect on his death (Hoernle's U'wdsagadasdo, p. 2, notes J flatadharma-diltrapatha) 
The town was visited by Sudharman, the head of the Jaina hicrarchy, at the time of 
Kupika or Ajitasatru who came barefooted to see the Ganadhara outside the city 
where he had taken up his abode. Sudharman’s successor Jambu and Jambu’'s 
successor Prabhava also visited Champa, and Prabhava’s successor Sayambhava lived 
at this city where he composed the Dadaraikdlika Séira containing in ten lectures 
all the easence of the sacred doctrines of Jainism (Hemchandra's Sthaviravali or 
Pariish{aparvam, Cantos IV, V). After the death of Bimbisaéra, Kugika or Ajatatatru 
made Champa his capital, but after his death, his son Udayin transferred the seat of 
government to Pafaliputra (Canto VI). Onthe northern side of this old temple of 
Basupijya, there is another temple dedicated to him, but it has been newly built. At 
Champinagara proper, there is another temple of the Jainas belonging to the Svetambara 
sect, containing the images of many Tirthaikaras, Champi has been described in the 
Dasakuméra-charvia as abounding in rogues. From the Champaka-Sreshthi-Kathé. a Jains 
work, it appears that the town was in very flourishing condition. In the opening lines 
the castes and trades of the town are enumerated. There were perfumers, spice-sellers 
sugar-candy sellers, jewellers, leather garland-makers, carpenters, goldsmiths 
weavers, washermen, etc. Thename of the king is mentioned as Simanta Pala : his minister 
was Briddhadatta (Catalogue of Sanakrit Manuscripts by M. M. Haraprasida Sastri, 1892) 
hampinagara is also traditionally the abode of Chind Sadigar, the story of whose son 
Lakhindara and his wife Behula is so graphically related in the poem called Manasér- 
Bhdsdn. The place where he was bitten by the snake and the Ghat where his dead body 
was launched are still pomted out close to the East Indian Railway bridge. It is still 
called Behuli Ghat and is situated at the junction of the Ganges and the Chandan, where 
Behula is said to have put the corpse of her deceased husband on a raft and carried it te 
different places till it was miraculously restored to life. A great fair is held here every 
year in the month of Bhédra in honour of Bebula, the devoted wife of Lakhindara. The 
Ganges flowed by the side of the town, but, within the course of the last fifty years, it 
has receded about # mile to the north. Ofall the places claimed as the residence of 
Chind Sadigar, (as Champai in the district of Burdwan near the river Gangur or Behulé- 
nadi and Chandnia or Chandmaya in the district of Bogra), this place has the most 
preferential claim, inasmuch as it ia situated on the Ganges, on which the story and the 
tradition place the ChampAnagara of Chind Sadigar, and there was, according to the Hindu 
and Buddhist works, no other Champinagara on the Ganges except the Champinag 
near Bhagalpur, At the time of Buddha, Champ’ was one of the six great cities of 
{ndia, for Ananda exhorted him to die in one of these great cities ; ChampA, Rajagriha, 
Brivasti, Siketa, Kauéimbi and Bensres, and not in the insignificant town of Kusinars 
(Mahdperinibbana-sutianta, ch. V). Subhadriigi, the mother of Asoke, was born at 
Champ&. Her father was a poor Brihman, who took her to Pagaliputra and presented 
ber to Bindusira called also Amitraghita, king of Magadha (347 to 319 B.c.), in conse. 
quence of a prognostication that she would beagreat queen. Thejealous queens, however 
employed her in menial work, but she attracted the attention of the king; who made ber hi, 
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queen. She became the mother त Aioka and Vita‘oka. The artificial lake excavated by 

Queen GaggarA mentioned in Buddhist works, containing groves of Champakatrece on 
ite banks, where wandering monks (Pabbajikas) used to reside at tho time ste Buddha 
(Rhys Davida’ Buddhist India ; Maha@vagga, IX, 1; Sonadanda Suita, I, with Dr, Rhys 
Davids’ notes), may be identified with the large silted-up tank now called Sarovara, 
from the depth of which Buddhist statues were recovered. Champ’ was surrounded 
by groves of Champaka trees even at the time of the Mahdbhdraia (Anusasana 1, 
ch. 42). Tho king of ChampApurt had two beautiful palaces, one called GandalatA, 
at Kuruchattar, now called Karpat, seven miles east of Bhagalpur at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jamuna near the Gogha-nali, and the other called Krida- 
sthali near Patharghifa was situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the Kosi 
(Francklin’s Site of Palibothra, pp. 28. 2. See my *‘Notes on Ancient Atga " in 
JASB., X (1914). 

Ohampéranya.—1l. Five miles to the north of Rajim in Central India It ia a place 
of pilgrimage to the Buddhists and Jainas. Same as Champaka of the Jaimini Bharata. 
2. Champaran in the Patna division (Saktisaigama Tantra, ch. 7). 

Champavati—I. Champauti, the ancient capital of Kumaon. It was also called 
Champi-tirtha and mentioned after Badareké (6). , Vana, ch. 85). For the history of 
the kings of Kumaon, soe JASB., 1844, p, 887. 2. Semylla of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and Saimur of the Arabs ‘modern Chaul, 25 miles south of Bombay. It is 
now also called Revadanda (ancient Revivant? of the inscription, JRAV., Vol. IIT, 
p. 386) or Revatikshetra, It is situated in the Kolaba district in Northern Konkan, and is 
said to have been the capital of an independent kingdom situated in Para‘urimakhostra 
Perhaps it is the Champ&vati of the Skanda २. (Brahmottara kh., ch. xvi). CLuul was 
a noted place of trade (Da Cunha's History of Chau! and Bassein, pp. 3—11). 

Chandena—1. The river Sabarmati? in Gujarit (Padma P.). 2. The river Chandan 
in the Santal Pergana in the presidency of Benga! ; it falla into the Ganges (Raméyana, 
Kishkindha, XL, 40), 

Ohand na-giri—The Malaya-giri—the Malabar Ghate (Trikdndasesha) 

Chandandvati—An ancient name of Baroda in the Gaekwar’s territory (Balfour's 
Cyclopedia of India, Vol. I, p- 138), 

Chandanivati —See Chandrapura (Jaimini- Bharata, ch. 64). 

Chandapura—Chayenpur, five miles to the west of Bhabua in the district of Bhahabad 
in Behar. The celebrated battle described in the Chandt between क्षा and the 
two kings Sumbha and Niiumbha, is ssid to have been fought at this place, The 





have been established by the other brother Munda. Mundedvarf is seve, नरः miles south- ज नर 
of प) १1०४ ; the temple, according to Dr, Bloch, is very old, the carving being of the Gupta 
aty'e (Bloch’s Arch. Rep. 1902). The temple bears date which is equivalent to a.n.635 
(Sir John Marshall's Arch. त Rep.—Eaalern Circle, 1913-14, p. 38). The Vamana P. 
(chs. 19 and 55), however, Baye that they were the generals of MahishSeura and Were 
inne by the goddess Bindubdsint on the VindhyA Mountain. 

man¢eigada—Uhunar, The name of Chandelgada has been derived from the 
Chandels, a tribe ance Kshattriyas who Lad established their sway bet ween Sienna sina 
the districts of Shahaba They originally came from Mahoba (modern Bundelkhand) 
and took possession of the fort after the Pala RAjas, See Charanadri. | 
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Chandrabhaga—j. The Chinab—the Acesines of the Greeks, or rather the united 
streams of the Jhelum andthe Chinab. It haa its source ina lake called Lohitya. 
sarovara (Aélik} P.,ch. 82), in Lahoul, south of Ladakh, or Middle Tibet. 2. The river 
Bhimi, branch of the KrishnA. 

Chandradityapura—Chamdor inthe Nasik district ; it was the capital of Dridhoprahare, a 
king of the Yalava dynasty. (Dr. Bhandarkar's Hist. of the Dekkan, Sec. XTV.) 

Chandragiri—Near Belgola, not far from Seringapatam, sacred to the Jainas. The 
ancient name of the place was Deya Durga. (JASB., 1838, 7. 520.) See Arbuda. 

Chandrapura—Chindé in the Central Provinces: it was the capital of king 
Hamsadhvaja (Rice's Mysore Inscriptions: Introd: XX1X) but in the Jawmini-Pharata (ch. 
17), Hamsadhvaje is said to have been king of Champaka-nagari. Chandrapura or 
Chandravati or Chandan&vati was two Yojanas or two days’ journey from Kuntalaks- 
pura or Kautalakapura (Jaimini-Bhdrafa, ch. 53). See Kuntalakapura | 

Chandrapuri—1. Same as Chondwar (Vardha P.,ch. 122). 2. Same as Chandrika puri 
and Chandripura, the name of Sravast! or Sahet-mahet in the Gonda disirict in Oudh. 

Chandra-tirtha—See E’veri. 3 

Chandravati—Chanderi in the Lalitpur district, Central India. Sandravatis of the 
Greeks, and Chandbari of the Prithvirdj Rdso. It was the capital of Sisupila, king of 
Chedi (P. Mukherji’s Lalitpur) 

Chandravati—1. The river Chindan or Andheli which falls into the Ganges, near 
Champanagar in the district of Bhagalpur. It is the Andomatis of Arrian. See Andha. 
2. Jhalrapattan in Rajputana (Tod's Rajdsthan, II, p..1602). 3. Near Abu (Bomb 
Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 185.) 

Chandrika—Tho river Chandrabhigi (Chenab) 

Chandrik¢puri—Srivast! or Sahet-mahet in the district of Gonda in कण्वाः it 
was the birth-place of Sambhavanitha, the third Tirthadkara, and of Chandraprabhinatha, 
the eighth Tirthaikara of the Jainas. There is a Jaina temple dedicated to Eobhanatha, 
which name is a corruption of Sambhavanatha (see Srivasti), 

Chandripura—Same as Chandrikapuri. 

Chandwar—Firozabad, near Agra, where in 1193 4. p. Shahabuddin Ghori defeated 
Jays Chandra, king of Kanauj (Thornton's Gazetteer), Chandwar ia evidently a contraction 
of Chandrapura (Varfha P., ch. 122). 

Charanidrni—Chunar in the district of Mirzapur (Saktisarigama Tanira, vii). The 
bill-fort of Chunar was at one time considered one of the most impregnable forts in India. 
It wae built by the Pala Rajas, who reigned over Bengal and Behar from the middle of 
the eighth to thetwelfth century ofthe Chrigtian era, According to Buchanan (Martin's 
Eastern India) some of the Pala Rajas lived there, which implies that it was a place of 
much importance at that period. The portion of the fort, which is called Bhartrihari's 
palace, ia the place where he performed asceticism. The traditioniathat Ehatrihari after 
eating the immortal fruit travelled to various places and halted at Sehwan, Bhartewar, 
Chunar, Benaresand other places (न 455. 1837, p. 852). Bhartrihari was the author 
of क celebrated work called Bhartyhari-Sgsira and of the Vairdgya-iataka. For the story 
of his birth, see Prabandhachintamani (Tawney’s trans.) p.195. Heentered seventimes a 
Buddhist monastery as 4 priest and seven times returned to the laity and became Upisaka, 
Hoe died in 651-652 a. v. (I- ‘a Record of the Buddhist Religion by Takakusu „ Pp. 150 
and General Introduction, p. LVII). The fort is said to have been protected by the 
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goddess (००1४४ Deviall theday, except in the first pahorof the morning, when it was taken 
by the English. It contains astate-prison where Trimbakji Danglia, the minister of Baji 
Rao who was the adoptive father of Nana Saheb, was kept confined till hiadeath (Heber’s 
Journal, Vol. 1). The fort was strengthened by Sultan Mahmud before his descent on 
Benares in 1017; in 1575, it held out against the Mughal army for six months and in 1764. 
it was taken by the English 

Charitrapura—Puri in Orisea (Cunningham's Anc. Geo., p. 510; FLW. द, II, 2065). 

Charmanvati—The river Chambal in Rajputana. It has ita source ina very elevated 
point of the Vindhya amongst a cluster of hills called Janapava. It has three 
co-equal sources from the same cluster, the Chambal, Chambela and Gambhir&. The river 
is eaid to have been formed by the “juice of skin” (blood) of the cows sacrificed at the 
Yajia of Rantideva (MbA., Drona P., ch. 67; Meghadéta, Pt, I, v. 46). 

Chattala—Chittagong (Tantrachuddman, ch. 51). The temple of Bhavini on the 
Chandrasekhars hill near Sitikunda is one of the52 Pithas,where @ portion of Satf's right 
hand is ssid to have fallen, The Bdréhi Tantra (ch. 31) contains some account of the 
Chandrséekhara hill as a place of pilgrimage. 

Chatushpitha-parvata—The Assia range, ore mile to the south of Jajpur in the 
distriet of Kajak in Orissa: Udaya-giri is a pur of this range, five miles from Bhuova- 
nesvara, containing many Buddhist caves and sculptures of ancient date, The Tange is 
also called Khanda-giri and Alti-giri. (JASB., Vol, XX XIX) 

Chaushath-jogin|—Same as Bhrigu-tirtha 

Chay4—Porebunder in Guzerat: a famous port at the commencement of the Christ. 

Chedi—Bundelkhand and a part of the Central Provinces. It was bounded on the 
weet by the Kali-Sindh and on the east by.the Tonse, It is the Cheti of the Buddhists, 
Tod (R4jasthdn, I, 43 note) identifies Chedi with Chanderi (Chandravati or Sandravatis of 
the Greeks), a town in Bundelkhand, which is said to have been the capital of Sisupala, 
who was killed by Krishna (see also JASB,, Vols, XV and LXXI, p. 101). - It is 18 
miles west of Lalitpur: the ruins of old Chanderi, however, are 8 miles north-west of the 
modern town (J ASB., 1902, p. 108 note). Chanderi has been described in the Ajn-f 
Akbariasa very large ancient city containing afort. According to Dr, Fiihrer (-.4.4.), 
General Cunningham, (Arch, 8. Rep , 1२, 108). and Dr. Babler (Vikvraméska.charita, xviii, 
95), however, Dihala Maudals or Bundelkhand was the ancient Chedi, Dahala being on the 
Narbada. In the Skanda 2, Revé-Khapda, ch. 56, Mandala is said to he another name 
for Chedi. Mandala is the Mandalai of Ptolemy, a territory situated in that upland 
region where the Sona and the NarmadA have their sources ( McCrindle’s Piolemy, p. 168). 
EAlatjara waa the capital of Chedi under the Gupta kings, and Suktimati ita capital at 
the time of the Mahabhirata. Chedi was also called Tripuri from its capital now called 
Tewar, six miles from Jabbalpur (2pigraphia Indica, Vol. I, Pp. 220, 253, and Hemakosha) 
Tewar (Teor) was the capital of Dahala ( Alberuni’s India, Vol. I,p. 202). The 
Anargharéghava (Act VII, 115), says that Mahishamati was the capital of Chedima a! 
at the time of the Kalachuris. See Buktimati. 

Chela-gaoga—The Kiveri (Harivamia, ch. 136). 

Chera—It comprised the present kingdom of Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, South 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, Chera is a corruption of Kerala. The period from the 
third to the seventh century a. p., appears to have been the most flourishing in the his- 
tory ofthiskingdom, In Asoka'sEdicts, itis called Keralaputra. Its ancient capital waa 
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Skamlaputa situated ata short distance to the west of Guzzelhati Pass (JRAS 
1846, p. 11) in the Coimbatore district, According to Ptolemy, who lived in the 
second century a. D,, its capital was Karoura or Karur, called also Vanji, situated 
near Cranganore on the left bank of the Amardvati, a tributary of Kaveri; its larger 
capital was Talkid (Dr, Burnell's South Indian Palwography, 7. 33). Talkid or 
Dalavanap ura is situated on the left or north bank of the Kaveri, 28 miles south-weat 
of Mysore city, about 30 miles east of Seringapatam: 118 ruins are even now called 
Taikad. Tt was the capital of the Gangi Vamiisfrom the third to the ninth century 
A.  ,, and then ofthe Cholas and Hoysala Ballalas «ho, however, removed the capital 
from Talkad to Dvardvati or Dorasamudra, now called Halebid,in the Hasean district of 
Mysore in the 10th century. It was taken by the R4ji of Mysore in 1634. For an 
account of the Chera kings, see Ind. Ant, 1, 360; J. R.A. S8., 1846, pp. 1-29. 

Cheta—It isthe came as Cheliya or hetiyagiri. (Vessantara-Jdiaka in the Jéakas vi, 266; 
cf. Snence Hardy's M. B., 119). 

Cheti—Sameas (वा. Its capital was Sotthivati (Jdtakas, iii, 272), See Suktimati. 

Chetlya-giri—_Besnagar, three miles to the north of Bhilsa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
where Asoka married Devi. By her he had twinsons, Ujjenia and Mahinda, and after 
wards a daughter Saighamitté. It was the capital of the country called Dakkhinagiri 
(Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, ch. XIII) which is perhaps a corruption of Dacarns. 
Dr, Rhys Davide identifies it with Sanchi and Bidisa, but these two places are very 
close to Besnagar. According to General Maisey also, Chetiya-giri is Sanchi = with its 
numerous Chetiyas or stipas " about 6 miles south-west of Bhilsa (Maisey's Sanchs and 
its Remains, pp. 3, 5). It was also called Chetiya and Chetiyanagara or Chaitys-giri. 
It is situated at Trivent or Triple Junction of the rivera Betws, Bes ( ०८ Besali) and 
Gaigd, of which the last is believed to flow underground ( Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 
p- 364), See Bessanagafa. 

Chhatravati—See Ahichehhatra 

Chhutudri—The river Chukki in the Panjab which joins the Bias: it is not the 
Satadru or Satlej. 

Chidambaram—Same as Chittambalam ( Deti-Bhdgovaia; vii, 38). Southern India 
possesses five Bhautika or elementary images of Mahadeva, namely, the Ashifi or earth 
image at Kaiichipura, 4p or water image at Jambukesvara, T'eja or fire image at Aron&t 
chala, Marué or wind image at Kalahasti, and Vyoma or sky image at Chidambaram 
(Dr. Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsha or India, pp. 379, 380) Siva 
has eight images of which five are elementary ( Linga P., Uttara, ch. 12) 

China—l. China. It is mentioned inthe Mahabharata (Sabha P., ch. 51) and Manu 
(ch. X, alk. 44). In the medieval period, it was called Mahichina. The great wall 
of China was built by Che Hwang-te in 214 8. c. During the reign of the Emperor 
Ming-te, Katyapamitaige and Dharmaraksha were the first Indian Buddhists who wen- 

Chins (674. p.) In the fourth century 4.p,, the Buddhist religion spread among 
the Chinese, and the first Buddhist Pagoda was built at Nanking by the Emperor Hiau 
Twu in 381 a. p, (Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism, ch. vi.). 2. Anam (Sahitya-Parishat- 
Patrika, 1321 ड. 5. ए. 43) 

Chintipurni—A celebrated place of pilgrimage 00 & range of hills of the same name 
in Hoshiarpur district, Panjab, containing » temple of Chhinnamasti whose picture is 
placed behind > Pin a-mérti or conicalimage. Thetemple ison the summit of « hillock. 
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Chitabhami—Baidyanith or Deoghar in the Santal Pargana, containing the temple of 
Baidyanitha, one of the twelve Great Liigas of Mahideva (Siva P., Bk. I, cha. 38, 55). 
The Mahadeva there is said to have beenestablished by Ravaca. The place contains aleo 
the temple of the goddess Parvati, the consort of the god Baidyanitha It is said to be 
one of the fifty-two Pithas (Hardapifha), as Sati’s heart fell at this place, Inthe Citara 
Puriga cited by Francklin in his Site of Ancient Palibothra, p. 21, Baidyan&the is called 
Pampipuri or Palu-gaon, which is perhaps a corruption of Paralipura or Parali-griama of 
the Siva Purana. For a description of the temples of Baidyanitha or Deoghar, 
see JASB., 1883, p. 164—'On the temples of Deoghar’ by Dr, ए. L. Mitra.’ 
In the Mahdé-Lingesrara Tantra in the ‘Hundred Names of Siva’, it is mentioned 
that Baidyandtha and Vakresvara Mahfdevas are situated in Jharakhaida, Siddhinitha 
and Tarakesvara Mahidevas in Rada, Ghantesvara Mahideva on the banks of the river 

` Ratnakara (now called Kin4-nadi in the district of Hooghly), and Kapilesvara Mahadeva 
on the banks ofthe Bhagirathi. Ravana, while he wascarr Mahideva from Kailésa, 
felta very uneasy sensation when he came to Haritakivana, the ancient name of Baid: Baidya- 
nitha,as Varuvs, the god of the waters had entered his belly, In order to relieve himself, 
he placed the god inthe hand of Vishnu disguised as a Brihman, and retired to the north- 
eastern corner of Deoghar called Hférlajudi (a corruptionof Haritaki-vana) to relieve himi- 
self,and theresult was the Karmanisa rivulet flowing by the north of Harlajudi, In the 
meantime, Vishnu putdown Mahadeva at Deoghar and disappeared (Siva P., Baidyanatha- 
Mahit., ch. 4). The Trikdyja hill, 6 miles to the east of Baidyanatha, contains a Spring 
of water. The Tapovana hill where Ravana performed asceticism (Siva P., Bk, 1, ch. 55; 
Brihat Siva P., 1], 20) and which is about the same distance, contains a natural cave. 

Chitrakata—Kimptinith-giri in Bundelkhand: it is an isolated hill on a river called 
the Paisun! (Payasvini) or Mandikini, where Rama dwelt for some time during his 
6xile (Ramdyana, Ayodh. K., ch. 55). It is about four miles from the Chitrakut: station 
of the ©. 1. P. Railway. 


Chitrakiti—Same as Payasvini (2): the river Paisuni (Vdémana P., ch, 13, vy. 28). 

Chitraratha—The river Chitrarathi, a tributary of the Northern Pennar ( Mth. 
Bhishma, ch. 9 }, 

Chitropala—The river Mahinadiin Orissa below its junction with the Pyri [+ 
Bhishma, ch, 9and Asia. Res., Vol. XV; Brahma P., ch. 46). But it appears to be the 
Chittutola (Chitrotpala), a branch of the Mahinadi (see Hamilton's Gazetteer, 8.9, 
Mahanuddy). 

Chitrotpala—Same as Chitropalad (Markardeya P.. ch. 57; Arch. 3, Rep, vii., 1 66; अप 
10). The river Mahdnadi in Oriesa. It was croesed over by Chaitanya after leaving 
Puri on his way to Bengal ( Chaitanyu-charitamrita, Pt. I], ch. 16). = 

Chittambalam—Chidamvaram in south Arcot district, about one hundred and 
fifty miles south of Madras, and seven miles from the coast. It contains the celebrated 
temple of KanakasabhApati,the name of a Mahadeva. The celebrated BaiikariichAryya js 
said to have been boin at Chidamvaram (Ananda Giri's Satkaravijaya) and he died at 
Kéiichipura at the age of thirty-two. According to another account, he is said to have 
been born at a village called Kalation the Parsi in Kanara (*९€ Kera'a) and to have 
died at KedArnath in Garwal. It is now certain that Saikara was born at Kalati or 
Kaladiin Kerala during the reign of Rijanéekhara (Madhavichiryya’s Saikaravijaya) 
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(hoaspes—The Kunar or Kamah river which joins the Kopaen (modern Kabul river) 
at some distance below Jalalabad. But accordingto Prof. Lassen, Cuaospes or Euaspla 
ia the Seesha (of Elphinstone’s map) which falls into the Kabul river(/ASB., 1X, 1840, 
p. 472}. 

Choes-—According to Lassen, Choea of Arrian, {t is the Kamah river which falls 
into the Kab! river (JASB., 1840, p. 472). 

Chola—The Coromandel Coast bounded on the north by the river aror the southern 
Pinikint river, and on the west by Coorg, including the country of Tanjore, १.९. from 
Nellore to Pudukottai. Its capitals were Uraiyur on the Kaveri (the Orthouraof Ptolemy 
—the royal city of Sornagos) near Trichinopoly in the second century a. p., and 
KAjichipura, Combsconum and Tanjore (Lanjepur) in the eleventh century (Hpigraphia 


Indica, Vol. 111, p. 283) Chola was also called Dravida (Padma P., Adikhanda, ch. 6), and 
is said tohave derived its name from Chola, king of Kauchipura (Jb6id., Uttara Kh., ch. 
74). The Chola kingdom merged as a matriage-dowry into the Pan iya kingdom and 
continued 89 for 570 years (Wilson's Mackenzie Collection ; Intro., p. 51). 

Chora—Same ss Chola In the Asoka Inscription at Girnar, Chola is mentioned as 
Choda (JASB., 1848, p- 169). 

Chyavana-4srama—!. Chaus’ in the district of Shahabadin the province of Bengal : 
the hermitage of Rishi Chyavana (Skanda P., Avanti Kh., ch. 57). 2. The hermitage 
of the Rishi was also situated on the Satpura mountains, near the river Payoshai or 
modern 079४ (Padma P., Patéla Kh., ch. 8). 3. Dhosi, six miles south of Narnol in the 
Jaipur territory, where the Rishi’s eyes are said to have been pierced by a princess of 
Anupadeja, whom be afterwards married. 4. Chilanla on the Ganges in the Rai Bareli 
district: it was the abode of the Itishi who was restored to youth by the twin 





Asvini-kumaras. 
Dahala—Same as Chedl (Dr. Babler's Vikramaika-chariia ; Introduction ). 
Dakini—Bhima-abkara ab the source of the Bhima, north-west of Poona ( Dr. 


Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsha or India, p. 379; Fergussun’s Cave 
Temples of India, p. 367). The temple of Mahadeva Bhimasaikara is a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, and the god is one of the twelve Great Liigas of Mahadeva (Siva P., 
Pt. I. chs. 38, 40; Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 367). In the Siva Purésa 
Dakini is said to be situated on the Western Ghats (Sahyadri) See Amaresvara. 
Dakshina-Gaixgi—l. The river Godavari (Revd Méhét, ch. 3), 2. In the Nrisigha 
P., ch. 66, the Kaveri is called the Dakshina-Gaiga. 3, Tho Narbada is called the 
Dakshioa-Gaiga in the Shanda P., (Reva Khanda, ch. 4). 4. The Tuigabhadri is 
called the Dakshina-Gaiga in Bilhana’s V ikraméikadevacharita. 
Dakshinagiri—1. Dakkhinagiri of the Mahdvamsa (ch. xiii): ite capital was Chetiya 
(see Chetiya-girl): Dasaroe of Kalidasa is evidently a corruption of Dakshius-giri. See 
 Dabirna. 2. The kingdom of Bhopal. 43. The name of a village in Ekanalé’m Magadha, 
not yet identified; in this place Buddha delivered the KXasibharadvdja-Sutia. 
na-Kedtra—Baligimi in Mysore. It contains 6 celebrated temple dedicated 








: , Baligimi is also called Ballipura and Balligamve (Rice’s Mysore 
Inseriphons, pp- 90, 94, 102). 


Dakshina-Mathura—Madura on the river Kritamala in the province of Madras (Chaitanys- 
Charitamriia, Madhya, 50. 9). It was also called Mathura and Min&kshi. It was the 








capital of the ancient kingdom of Pandya or एकन. It- iy one of the 52 Pithis where 
Sati's eyes are said to have fallen (Bhagavata, X.79 and Mahdvamsi, ob. 7), It was called 





nagar till the middle of the sixteenth century when Visvandtha, the founder of the Nayak 
dynasty, became its independent ruler, and Trimula, the most powerful monarch of the 
line, reigned from 1623 to 1639. The great temple of Minikshi with its thousand- 
pillared hall was built by Arya Nayak in 1550. 

Dakshin4-Patha—The Deccan: the name was applied to that Portion of the Indian 
Peninsula lying to the south of the Narbada. It is the Dakhinnabades of the Greeks, 
(Matsya P, oh. 114 and Dr, Bhandarkar’s arly History of the Dekkan, Seo, I; 
thjasekhara’s Bélarémayana, Act VI: Apte's Rajaickhara: his Life and Writings, 7. 21). 
The name was originally confined to a remote settlement of the Aryans on the Upper 
Godavari (Vinaya Pithaka, 1, 195, 196 ; IT, 298) 

Dakshina-Prayaga—Triveni on the north of Hogli in Bengal (Brikat-Dharma Purana 
Pirva Kh., ch. VI; JASB., Vol. VI, 1910. p. 613). 

Dakshina-Sindhu—'The river Kali-Sindh, a tributary of the Chambal (Mbh.. Vana ह. 
oh. 82). It is the Sindhn of the Meghadiita (Pt. I, ch. ॐ). 

Dakshinatya—The Deccan: that part of India which lie, to the south of the Vindhya 
range (Kamdyana, Bala K., ch. 13). See Maharashtra, 

Dakshina-Badarikaérama—Mailkote, twelve miles to the north of Seringapatam in 
Mysore, where the principal Math of Raménoja, the founder of the Sri sect of Vaic! Vas 
situated. It is alco called YAadava-giri (see YAdava-giri), 

Dalabhya-Atrama—Dalmau on the Ganges in the Rai Bareli District (J ASB. Vol, 
LAIX, p. 84) 

Damalipta—tIs a corruption of Témralipta: it was the capital of Suma (Hema-kosha). 
See Sumha. 

Damila—Same as Kerala: the Malabar coast (ALitta-Jiéiaka in the Jiiakas, IV, 150), 
or South Malabar ‘Burnell’s South Indian Paclography 0. 51). It ७ the Limurike of 
Ptolemy which, according to Dr. Caldwell, was a mistake for Damir-ike (see McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. #9), “tke” in Tamil meaning a country. [t WAS near Niga-<dvipa or 
Ceylon, and a Damila dynasty reigned there Dhatusena (459-477 4. D.), defeated the 
foreign usurpers and restored the national dynasty (Mahévamia. ch. 38; SBE. X- 
intr. ZV). This shows that Damila was close to Ceylon | 

Damodara—The river Damuda in Bengal (४. (h.). 

Dandaka—Same as Dandakdrasya (Brahma P., ch, 27). 

Dandak@ranya—Sameas Maharashtra (Rimdyana, Aranya, ch. I and Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
Early History of the Dekkan, Sec, IT) including Nagpur RAmachandra lived here for a 
long time. According to the Rdmdyasa, it was situated between the Vindhya and the 
Saibala mountains; a part of it was called J anasthina (Uttara K_ ch. 81; Utiara- Rima- 
chariia, Act II). According to Mr Pargiter, Dandakdraoya comprisedall the forests from 
Bundelkhand to the river Krishsd (The Geography of Rama's Exile in JRAS, 1894, 
p. 242). Bhavabhati places it to the west of Janasthina (Uttara Hdmacharite, Act 1), 
Daapura—Same as Udaudapura. 
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Dantapura—The ancient capital of Kaliiga (Dé/hadhétuvamsa, Turnour’s Account of 
the Tooth-relic in Ceylon—JASB., 1837, p. 860). According to some writers, it is the 
same as Puri (Jagannitha) in Orissa, which, they say, was the place where Buddha's 
tooth was kept and afterwards removed to Ceylon. The left canine tooth of Buddha is 
said to have been brought and enshrined by Brahmadatta, King of Kaltiga, shortly after 
the death of the former. According to the Dé'hdévamea, the tooth was taken from the 
funeral pile of Buddha by Khema, one of his disciples, who gave it to Brahmadatta, and 
was kept and worshipped in a temple at Dantapura for many generations. The tooth wa« 
taken to Pitaliputra in the fourth century 4. p., by Guhasiva, king of Kaliiga. The 
tooth is said to have worked many miracles at Pitaliputra to confound the Nrigranthis or 
Jainas at whose instigation it was ordered to be taken there Raja Pandu got the tooth 
from Dantapura (JASB., 1837, pp. 868, 1059.) It was brought back to Dantapurs by 
king Guhasiva and placed in ite old temple. After the death of Guhasiva in battle with 
the nephews of Khiradhira, a northern king, who had attacked Dantapura for plundering 
the tooth, it was removed to Ceylon by his daughter, Hemamala and her husband Danta 
kumara, 4 prince of Ujjain and sister's con of Guhasiva, in the reign of Kirttiari Megha- 
Varna (a. p. 208-326) whoguarded the relic at Anuridhapura: see Anuridhipura (Tennent's 
Ceylon; Turnour’s T'ooth-relic of Ceylon: Dathdvamea translated by Mutu Coomara Swami 
and Turnour’s Déthadhdtuvamea in JASB., 1837, p. 566). Tt is now kept at Kandy 
rivardhanapura in the Maligawa temple, For the procession of the tooth-relic at Kandy, 
see Mahdvamsa, ch.85. It has been variously identified with Danton in the district of 
Midnapore and with Rajmahendrion theGodivari. But it is now settled that the ancient 
Dantapura is Puri in Orissa and this identification is confirmed by the tradition that after 
Krishna was killed by Jari, his bones were collected and kept in a box till king 
Indradyumna was directed by Vishnu “ to form the image of Jagann‘tha and put into it 
belly these bones of Krishna” (Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India ;mder Jaganndtha 
Ward's History of the Hindoos, 1, 206). | 

Dantura—It is evidently a corruption of Dantapura: see Dantapura. ( Brihat-scsAitd, xiv, 6.) 

Darada—Dariistan, north of Kasmira on the upper bank of the Indus, Its capital waa 
Daratpuri, which has been identified by Dr. Stein with Gurez(Mé@rkandeya P., ch. 67). 
Tt was a part of the ancient country of Udyana (see Monier Williams’ Buddhism), Dr 
Stein says “ Their (Daradas')seats, which do not seemto have changed since the time of 
Herodotus, extend from Chitral and Yasin across the Indus regions of Gilgit, Chilas and 

Bunji to the Kishangaigd valley in the immediate north of Kasmir" (Dr. Stein's 
Rdjatarangipi, Vol. I, p. 47 ). 

Darbhavati—Dabhoi in Guzerat, thirty-eight miles north-east of Bharoch and twenty miles 
south-east of Baroda (Burgess’s Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 218. and Ep, 
Ind., Vol. 1, p. 20). Fihrer (M.4.J) identifies Darbhavati with Dibhai, twenty-six 
miles south-west of Bulandshahar. Dibhai was the Radoph of the Greeks. 

Darddura—The Nilgiri hills in the Madras Presidency (Raghwvamsa IV ; Brihatsamhitd, 
ch. 14; JRAS., 1994, ए. 262), In some editions of the Raghuramsa it is mentioned 

Dartanapura—Disa on the river Banas in Guzerat (Brthajjyotishars 

Daru-vana—See Chamatkirapura (Kirma P., 11, chs. 37, 38). Same ०5 Deva-dary-yang, 
Dairu or Darvki-vana, which contains the temple of Nigesa, one of the twelve Great 
Liagas of Mahideva (Siva P. I, 38) hasbeen identified with Aundha in the Nizam’s 
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territory (Arch. 5. Lists, Nizam’s Territory, xxxi, 21, 79,) but the Siva P., (I, 56) places 
Daruka-vana close to the Western Ocean. | 

Daruka-vana—Sec Daru-vana 

Darva—The country of the Darvas, a tribe living with the Abhiséras between the 
Vitastaé and the Chandrabhiga (Mahébhdraia, Vana, ch. 61 ; Dr. Stein's Réjataraigint, 
Vol. I, p. ॐ ; Vol. II, p. 432) 

Darvabhisira—The whole tract of the lower and middle hills between the Vitasté and 
the Chandrabhaga ; it included the hill-state of Rajapuri ; it was subject to Kadmira 
(Dr. Stein Réjateraigini, 1,32). See Darya. 

Datanagara—Same as Dakapura. | 

Dasapura—Mandasor in Malwa (Brihat-Samhitd ch. 14; Meghadita, Pt. J, alk, 48) 
For an explanation how Daéapura was changed into Mandasor, see Dr. Fleet’s note in 
the Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol, III, 7. 79. It is called Dasor by the people of the neighbour- 
ing Villages, | 

Dakarha—Dwarka Guzerat (6 + Vana P,, chs, 12 and 13). 

Dabt4rma—The name means “ten forts ; rina = a fort.” 1. The Mahkdbhérata mentions 
two countries by the name of Dasirpa, one on the west, conquered by Nakula (Sabha P. 
ch, 32) and the other on the fast, conquered by Bhima (Sabha P., ch. 30). Eastern 
Malwa, including the kingdom of Bhopal, was Western Datarna, the capital of which was 
VidisAor Bhilsa (Dr. Bhandarkar’s History of the Dekkan, sec 11४. It is mentioned in 
Kilidiisa's Meghadiita I,vs.25, 26). Its capital at the time of Asoka was Chaityagiri 
or Chetiyagiri. Eastern Da‘frna (the Dosarene of the Periplus) formed a part of. the 
Chhattisgagh (“thirty-six forts") district in the Central Provinces (Prof. Wilson's Vishouw 
P., Hall's ed., Vol. IL, p. 160, note 3) including the Native State of Patna (JASE., 1905, 
pp. 7, 14). 2. The river Dasan which rises in Bhopal and falls into the Betwa (Mérkan- 
deya P., ch.57); Garrett identifies the river with “Dhosaun” in Bundelkhand (Garrett's 
Classical Dictionary). It is the Dosaran of Ptolemy. 

Daseraka—Mal wa (see Trikamiasesha), 

Dehali—See Indraprastha. 

Devabandara—Diu in Guzerat. In the 7th century a. p.. the sncestors of the Parsis 
of Bombay left. Persia on account of oppression and resided for some time in Diu 
before they finally settled in the island of Sanjan on the Western Coast ‘ot India in the 
early part of the 8th century a. p. (Bomb. Gaz., IX, Pt IT. pp 183 /f- AIV, pp. 506—538: 
Journal of the Bom, Br. of the R. A. § I, p. 170). 

DeVadiruvana—Same as Dairuvana, where 1.1 ए" फणलगु was first established. 
It was situated on the Ganges near Kedar in Garwal (Kiirma P.. Ft: IL ‘che 37, 38 3 
Siva >, Bk. IV, ch. 13, v. 16: Femdyana, Kishk., ch. 43). Badarikésrama was situated 
in this Vana ( Ananda Bhatia's Bal!?"s-charita, I 7). 

Devagada—Same as Dharagada 

Devagiri—1. Dowlatabad in the Nizam’s territory, It is mentioned in the ल्व P. 
(Jiidna Samhité, ch. 58). See Maharashtra and Sivalaya. 2. Part. of the Aravali range, 

3. A hill situated near the Chambal between Ujjain and Mandasor ( Meghadtita, Pt. I). 
It has been identified by Prof. Wilson with Devagara situated in the centro of the 
province of Malwa on the south of the Chambal. 

Devakata—Sripida: Adam's Peek in Ceylon (Turnour’s Mahévamea), See Sumana-kita 

Devala—Tatta in Sindh. 





DICTIONARY OF THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LYNGUAGE. 
BY EDWARD HURACE MAN, C.LE. 
PREFACE. 

As the interesting Nogrito race inhabiting the Andaman Islands is doomed to early 
extinction—aave possibly the small section ‘eecupying Little Andaman and as their 
languages have been studied by but a few persons, I have been invited by my old friend 
the Editor of the Indian Antiquary to place ‘at his disposal for publication in that Journal 
the MSS. of my Andaman Dictionary, which represent the results of my study during the 
thirty-two years of my connection with those Islands, of the words, together with iliustrative 
sentences, phrases, etc., of that one of the languages, viz., the South Andaman, with which I 
was conversant; and to supplement the same, by means of Appendices, with as much 
additional matter of interest as can be culled from my notes, many of which date from 
before 1880. There will even then still remain, in MSS. almost ready for publication, 
much materic! of scientific value dealing with the Grammar, Syntax, Songs, etc., of these 
Islanders, prepared between 1876-1880 by Sir R. C. Temple, who collaborated with me in 
those far-off-days. 

The published works of writers who have sought to advance our knowledge of the 
Andamanese, or of their langdages, or both, are the following :— 

1194. Colebrooke, (R. HH.) “ Asiatic Researches", Vol. 1V., 1807. 

1863. Mowat, (Dr, F.J.) ‘Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders.” 
London. 

1877. Manand Temple. “The Lord's Prayer in the South Andaman Language.”’ 
Calcutta. 

1880. Ball, (V.) “' Jungle Life in India." London. 

1881-2. Man, (E.H.) “Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman  Islands.”’ 
R. Anthrop. Inst. Journ., London. (Re-printed in Book Form in 1885 as The Andaman 
Islanders)."" 

1882. Ellis, (Dr. A. J.) F.R.S. “Report of Researches into the Language of the 
South Andaman Island,’ vide Tranasctions of the Pail. Soc., London 

1887. Portman, (M. V.) Andamanese Manual. London. - 

1893-8. Portman, (M. V.) "` Reoord of the Andamanese."" (XI Vol. M&S in India 
Office, London.) 

1898. Portman, (M.V.) “Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman Group of 

1899. Portman, (M.V.) ‘History of our Relations with the Andamanese.”” Calcutta. 

1903. Kloss, (61. B.) “ In the Andamans and Nicobars.” London. 

1902, Temple, (Sir RB. C.) “A Grammar of the Andamanese and Nicobarese 
Languages.” Port Blair, (A reprint from the Census Report, 1901.) 

1903. Temple, (Sir R. C.) “ rt on the Census of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, 1901."" Calcutta. 

1907. Temple, (Sir ६. ©.) “A Plan for the Uniform Scientific Record of the Langu- 
ages of Savages Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese.” (Indian 
Antiquary ; Bombay.) 

1908. Temple, (Sir B.C.) “Andamans.” (Ency. of Religion and Ethic.) 

1909. Temple, (Sir B.C.) ‘‘Andaman and Nicobar Islands.” (Jmperial Gazetted 
of India, Provincial Series; Caloutta. ) 
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Soon after the commencement of my studies I was fortunate in obtaining an introduc- 
tion to the late Dr. A. J. Ellis, at that time President of the Philological Society (London). 
He kindly took an interest in my work and prepared for me alphabets suitable for com- 
mitting to paper the tongues of the Andamanese and Nicobarese hitherto unwritten, 
except for a little book using the Indian (Jones-Hunter) system of transliteration published. 
by myself and Sir R, C. Temple, | 

For the convenience of the reader I reproduce here, with amendments necessary 
to suit the typography of this Journal, an abstract of the Andaman alphabet, as found on. 
pp. 49-50 of Dr, Ellis’ Report above-mentioned, which formed part of his Presidential 
Address to the Philological Society in 1882 (vide Transactions 1882-3-4). 

The Andamanese have been found to be divided into twelve tribes speaking languages, 
which, though more or less distinct, are yet so closely allied as to forms group, The 
language to which this dictionary refers isthe Aka-bea, or language of the South Andaman. 
tribe. | 

Although the map shewing the position of each tribe with their respective tribal 
names has been already published in this Journal (vide Vol XXVI, p. 217)—in order to 
illustrate Sir R. 0. Temple's paper of 1907 above-quoted,—it is thought desirable at this 
time to re-issue it as an accompaniment to this volume. : 


June 27th, 1918. 


ALPHABET FOR WRITING THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE, 
हा चल, ENGLISH, ETC. SOUTH ANDAMAN. SIGM, ENGLISH, ETC, SOUTH ANDAMAN, 
त idea, cut af-aba kind of tree | police ya-di turtle, pid hair 
a@ cur (with un- ba small, ya ha not | © indolent ‘boi goli European 





trilled +) 6 ५ pole job basket 
^ । बे regio ¢ pot poli-ke dwell-oioes 
9 tal. caaa 9 ‘gion Steen & कर्णो té-go wrist, shoulder 
a father da~ke don (imperative) | # inflwence एः प्ता name of a tree 
a! fathom jarawa name of tribe 4’ pool pid re barn-did 
2 > bed émej name of a tree | ai bite dai*-ke understand <lves 
chaotic pa‘d-re burn-did au house chépew'a narrow | 
ठं 3 pair € व pig-arrow au rouse chau body 
i ld. ig-ba‘dig-re see~did 0 छना 0८4 परजा Enropean 
b bed bid hut | ब Fre.gagner aa more 
ch church chik ability, mica‘alen| ng bring ngiji kinsman, érke-dang-ke 
why, rich Ross Island in trees-search-does ५ 
d dip dé-ga large ag? figa then 
g gap 069 bamboo utensil | p pap pid hair 
h hay Aé ho! gweh” (hk eounded,| 7 ° rest rab necklace of netting, 


rala ऋता arrow 
ह 9 torrent धो {व sea-water 


see note’) etcetera 
ja bag bad, é-mej name of 


; 





a tree ७ sad not found 19 
k «king ha'gal-ke ascend. does + tn ii blood 
I lap [4g navigable channel 3 : (न tear (from the eye 11 ) 
m man mui'gu face ठः व्ल wirlo adze, bal-awa name 
n nun nau-ke walk-does, ro-pan of a tribe 
toad y yolk yaba- a little 


In the above alphabet the syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing ह 
turned period (-) after a long vowel, or the consonant following a short vowel, in every 
ens nn nce nn ss ee nn ———————— TF" = = ~ = ~ = = "गणः न" Sra यतर व्क 

त्त ५५५ is the English a in mat, as distinguished from 9, which is 
of 4 or Italian a in anno. व oe 

^ e-accented in closed. syllables, as in bed; in open ayliablen unscotted se in chaotic or Italian padre, 

® No vanishing sound of i as in English say. 4 No vanishing sound of «as in English know, oat 

5 ‰ iw sounded after a vowel by continuing breath through the position of the mouth, while 
¢ When ng ia followed by a vowel, it must run on to that Ha + and not be run on थ the 
— "छन vowel either aa in °Roger’ or ingot thos BP-ri-ngeda good, Dob b-ring-o-de 
bd -ning-go-da, or bf -rin-go-da. It ia only when no vowel follows that: say मनु HP 
7 ag ५७७ (1 ॥ 1.11 and bears the same relation to it a8 4 bears to m. To pronounce 4 attempt bo 
tay nm and 7 sously ; to pronounce ag do the same for ng and y. 
ay ¥ ; to pronounce गक न 

४ This +> is soft and gentle, with no sensible ripple of the tongue, a8 very frequently im , bat 
not merely vooul, ; 
| ५ वृष ris strongly trilled, as r in Scotch, or Italian r, or Spanish rr. म ५.९५ 

ऋ ‘The Andamanese cannot hiss, and hence they substita‘e ch for अ, thos Rich for Ras the Hind! 

id 942. न= th, quite different from English %, and hence to F t 
ननन ष क eee bys turned comma. The sound ¢ is Common fa Irish 
English, and may often be heard in England. 


the short 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I think that [ can best introduce the reader to the South Andaman language by 
freely extracting the remarks made thereon by tae late Dr. A. J. Ellis, F.RS., F.S.A., 
on his retirement from the Chair of the Philological Society for the second time on 19th 
May 1882: he then gave a ^" Presidential Address" by way of a “ Report on the Researches 
into the Language of the South Andaman Island” from the papers of Mr, E. H. Man 
(C.LE.) and Lt. ए. ^. Temple (Lt.-Col, Sir RB. ¢. Temple, 0.9. C.LE., F.S.A.). From 
this Report are taken the following paragraphs verbafim, with auch textual alterations as 
are necessary after so many years. It will be observed that in COnSeGUEnce Necessary 
eferences to myself and my procedure are by name. 

The South Andaman language, called by the natives @ka-bé-a-da, consists in the first 
place of a series of base forms, reducible to roots. . These forms may answer to any part 
of speech, and in particular to what we call substantives, adjectives or verbs. These 
forms (lo not vary in construction, and are not subject to inflexion proper. Hence there 
is nothing resembling the grammatical gender, declension or conjugation of Aryan languages ; 
but the functions of such Aryan forms are discharged by prefixes, postpositions, and 
suffixes. It is only in the pronouns and pronominal adjectives that there is anything 
which simulates declension. And it is only by the use of the prefixes that anything tike 
concord can be established. 

The Andamanese have of course words which imply sex, but they are in general quite 
unrelated forms; thus: aba lada man apai-ida woman; ahaka‘datada boy, aryé-ngida girl; 
éré-dingada father, abé-tingada mother. ‘Male’ and ‘female’ are represented even for 
animals by the above words for ‘ man’ and ‘ woman,’ without the affixes, which are usually 
omitted in composition,’ as bi-/a, pail, and when the animals are young by the names 
alnearada bachelor, or abjad'ijé-gda spinster, rejecting the affixes as ward, jed ijé'g, see 
below, letter to Jam'bu, sentences 15 and 16. Even in the Aryan languages ‘ gender’, the 
Latin ‘genus’, means only a‘ kind’, and as it so happene< that the kind with one termi- 
‘nation included males, with another females, and with a third sexless things, the time- 
honoured names masculine, feminine and neuter arose. But the classification thus formed 
has, properly speaking, nothing to do with sex, as may be seen at once from sentinel 
being feminine in French (la sentinefle) and woman neuter in German (das Weib). We 
may 8ee fromythe discussions in Grimm's grammar how difficult, or rather impossib le, 
it is to recover the feeling which led to that grouping in German, and the same difticulty 
is felt in other languages. The Andamanese grouping which takes the place of gender is, 
on the contrary, clear enough in the main. The Andamanese consider, first, objects 
generally, ineluding everything thinkable. Then these are divided into animate and 
inanimate. Of course the vegetable kingdom is included in the lat . The animate 
objects are again divided into human and non-human. Of the human objects there is a 
sevenfold division as to the part of the body referred to, and this division is curiously 
extended to the inanimate objects which affect or are considered in relation to certain. 
parts of the body. These gtoup distinctions are pointed out by prefixes, and by the form 
assumed by the pronominal adjectives. So natural and rooted are these distinctions in 


the minds of the Andamanese that ahy use of a wrong prefix or TNE Prefix OF wrong POstossive form POssessive form 
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oceasions unintellig bility or surprise or raises a laugh, just as when we use false concords 


in European languages. These prefixes are added to what in our translations become 
eubstantives, adjectives, and verbs, and which for purposes of general intelligibiity to an 
Aryan audience had better be so designated. But we require new terms and an entirely 
new set of grammatical conceptions which shall not bend an agglutinative language to our 
inflexional translation. With this warning, that they are radically incorrect, 1 shall freely 
use inflexiona) terms, meaning merejy that the language uses such and such forms to 
which really do not apply to this. 

Substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, generally end in -da, which is usually dropped 
before postpositions and in construction : hence when I write 8 hyphen at the end of a 
word, I shall mean that in its full form it has -da. Subs, and adj. also-occasionally end in 
-re for human objects, and this -re is not dropped before postpositions. This same suffix -re 
common termination is also-la, which as well as-re implies human, and -ola, which is also 
honorific. What answers to our verbal substantives denoting either actor or action, is 
expressed by the suffix -aga added to verbal bases, both active and passive. What corres- 
ponds to the Aryan declension is carried out entirely by postpositions, as in fact it might 
be in English by prepositions, if we had a preposition to point out the accusative a8 in 
Spanish. In Andamanese these postpositions are generally ia of, or more usually fia of 
(where the 1, 38 very frequently, is merely  cuphonic prefix to vowels); len, to, in (but 
len also frequently marks out the object); lat to, towards ; tek from and by; la by means 
of (instrument). 

The plural is expressed by the addition of [é°ng-ha-lak 13 to the singular, when the 
distinction is considered necessary, which is rot often, as the ploral is left to be implied 
by the context, or is indicated by > prefix. Abstract subst. are formed from adj. by 
adding yo-ma- quality, or property, #6 lé‘pangada long, Ia‘panga-y6-mada length. Negative 
subst. are formed by adding ba, an abbreviation for ya-ba, as abftgada child, abjir'gaba not 
a child, but a boy or girl. ` 

Active verbs use the suffixes -ke for our gerundial form of infinitive,’4 for our pres. 
part., pres. ind., and occasionally future ; -re for past time,-ka imperfect, -ngabo for 
future, -nga for Verbal subst. actor and action ; with numerous auxiliaries answering to 
our ‘may, might, shall, should, will, would.’ Passive verbs use "मधष for the gerundial 
4th person, birlak is apparently no longer found separately. 

(just as we sey gerundially ‘to exist") to shew that 











> Here ié-ng is probably * their’, 

“4 In his glossary Mr. Man usea the form in -t¢ 
he meang a verbal form. He says that if you ask on Andamanese the name of any action which you 
shew him, he will give you tbe form in -ke. But it remains to be established that this corresponds to our 
gerundial infinitive, ot least I have not detected it in any example which Mr. Man has furnished, nor 
could he recall one. In Latin dictionaries audio, amo, are Engiished ‘to hear, to love’, whieh they 
certainly do not moan. But aa it is usual to give Latin verbs in this form, so it may be usual to give 
Andamanese in the form hich would be like using audit, amaf in Latin. Our gerundial 

or supine infinitive answers to the Latin ad cudiendum, auditum. Dr, Morris prefers calling it the 
“dative infinitive” (His. Outlines of Engl. Accidence, 1872, p. 177). It is frequently used for the pure 
infinitive in English, The pure infinitive is properly only a verbal subst., and most nearly corresponds 
so one of the seunee of the Andamaness forma wan ene sini -ngly bus is Point of fact there is nothing 
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infinitive, the future, and verbal substantive, -ngaba for pres. and imperf. indic., -ngala 
for perf. and enfé"ba—ngata pluperf., and -re for past participle.'* Certain verbs distinguish 
the subject and others the object, as human and non-human, by change of prefix, but no 
rule can be given as to when a verb does one or the other, so that this is a mere matter 
of practice. There are also reflective verbs formed by pronouns 

The greatest peculiarity of the language is the treatment of the personal and 
possessive pronoun. All the pronouns are sexless, but the forms used for the so-called 
dative seem to vary with the group. The normal form is that for the third person, 
‘he, she, it,’for which ] will use ‘it’ only for brevity, and ‘they’ for the plural. We 
have then sing. 6! it (subject), fa of it, en, aj, at, ik, eb to it, in different forma, en it 
( object), and in it: pl. di-dichit they,d-nta of them, et, @Jat, atat, énial, dile, रच to 
them, in different forms, ef them, éIlet in them. These relations may also be expressed 
by the postpositions answering to case. Then for the firat person d- sing, and m- plur., 
and for the second ng- sing. and plur., are prefixed to these forms; as é/ it, चा 1, ngél 
thou, mol-dichik we, ngdl'dichik you. There is also what haa been called a “fourth person," 
obtained by prefixing 7 to those forms of the third person, which are not the subject of 
the sentence, and these give common postpositional forma, as ifa of a or the (or English 
possessive ‘s), Jen to or in a or the, and alsa the object of a verb, jaf, eb toa or the. _ 

These preliminary explanations will serve to make intelligible the following examples, 
and willshew the structure of the language better than a long series of grammatical 
explanations. Observe that in all these examples a hyphen at the end of a word means 
that the suffix -da (applied to all things) may be added, but that it is omitted in construc- 
tion, and heard only in isolated words or at the end of a clause, The hyphens between 
parts of a word separste the prefix, the suffix, the postposition and the parts of which the 
word is compounded, and are used merely for the purpose of assisting the unaccustomed 
reader, generally they should all be written together in one word without hyphens, 
Just as in German ereifern and not er-eifer-n, though the latter a approximate ere 
aes Pr 1 | ahews the approximate 

PRerrxes [LLUsTRaTep 
Cited hereafter as No. 1, 2, etc. 

No, 1. béri-nga goed (animate but non-human, or inanimate). 

No. 2. ja'bag- bad (ditto), 

No. 3, a-béri-nga-good (human), 

No. 4. ab-ja@bag- bad (ditto). 


No. ठ. ad-be-ri-nga- well, that is, not sick (animate). 








at dee Man " conjugates’ a verb thus, vming the inflexional | क 
true feeling of the original, to which we have nothing which cormsponda rege (क tones eae 


me sleeplet, md mi sleep |, 6 mi-mi-ke him 


mi-nga 16 ‘guk 1 न> p-(verbal subs. might. Con 
.) while = while sleeping um | 


sleep-lot, mé-cho m4-mi-ke us sleep-lot. Optative pig ak 


tinuative participle, mdmi-nga व deep-(verbal sube 
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No. 6. ad-ja-bag—ill, that is, not well (ditto). 
Ps No. 3 fin-béri-nga- clever (that is hand-good, in referring to éng- its, applied to 
ké-ro- hand. 

No. 8. da-ja bag- stupid (that is, hand-bad, ditto). 

No. @. ig-bé-ri-nga-sharp-sighted (that is, eye-good, ig- ite, being applied to dal- eye 

No. 10, ig-ja-bag- dull-sighted (that is, eye-bad, ditto). 

No, 11, dh'-bé-ri-nga- nice-tasted (that is, mouth-good, é*ka- its, applied to dang- 
mouth, dé-li-ya- palate. 

No, 12. dn-tig-bé-ri-nga- good, al] round " (that is, dn- hand and ig- eye, good, ¢ being 
euphonic). 

No. 13. én-tigja-bag- a “ datter” (that is, hand and eye bad). 

No. 14. ét-bé-ri-nga- virtuous (thatis, head and heart good, ¢ its, applied to chéta- head 
and kig- heart. ' 

No. 15. 6t-ja-bag- vice, evil, vicious (that is, head and heart bad). 

No. 1—15. Examece: driam dé-rd ab-jabag Vedé-re, dona &chitik a-bé-ri-nga (or ० 
bé-ri-nga-ke). Free translation: DOTa was formerly a bad man, but now he is a good man 
[ Analytical translation ; ‘ortam formerly, dé-ra name of man, abja'bag (human)-bad, 
‘Yedé&re exist-did, déna but, @chitik now, a-béri-nga- (human)-good [or 4-de-ri-nga-he 
(human)-gvod-is}],] The ‘js? generally unexpreseed, in Uedd-re the is the common 
euphonie prefix, eda ए. oxist,’ -re past time; which may be expressed as ‘ exist-did,’ the verb 
being alwaya put in the infinitive (properly unlimited, undefined) form, and the suffix -re 
being expressed by ‘ did’ as -ke may be by ‘does’, ete,, as the simplest way of expressing 
present and past time; the simple copula is never expressed, but, in the second form 
abe-ringa is treated asa verb, and he being added makes it present, so that there is an 
apparent expression of the copula. The termination -da as applied to anything which 
exists, to be derived from the partially obsolete v. edd: oxist 

No. 16. an-id-ma-one who misses striking an object with hand or foot, see Nos. 7 
and 8 above. 

No. 17. ig-ld-ma- one who fails to see or find an object such as honey, ® lost: article, 
etc., seo Nos, 9 and 10 above. 

No, 18. dt-ia*ma- one who ia wanting in head, that is. genac, be Nos. 14 and 15 above, 

No. 19, ab-la-ma- one who isa ^ duffer” at getting turtles after they are speared, 
tat is, by diving and seizing them, where ab his, refers to chau body. | 

No. 20. oko-la’ma- applied to ॐ weapon which faila to penetrate the object struck 

No, 21]. a‘ka-la-ma- who uses ॐ WrORg 
a to bang- mouth, and fegrili- voiwe). 


word to express his meaning (a’na- its, being 


will he seen presently refer especially to the different forms of the possessive pronoun 
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SS. याका यायान 





1 looked about for some genuine native utterances, not translations, which might 
illustrate the natural speech of the country. Fortunately, Mr. Man was able to furnish 
me with precisely what I wanted. When he was sent officially to tne Nicobar Islands, he | 
took with him several young native Andamanese,!® and in order to keep up their conneo- 
tion with their friends, and especially with their head-man, jambu (aa he was always 
called, though that was not his real name), Mr. Man wrote letters for them at their dicta- 
tion. He had to treat them quite like children for whom one writes letters, suggesting 
subjects, asking what they would say if they saw .jam‘bu, and soon. It was laborious 
work, which, however, Mr. Man did not regret, a3 it often furnished him with new words 
or phrases. These letters were then sent to the British officer in charge of the Homes at 
Port Blair, who did not know the language, but, from an explanation furnished, read 
the phonetic writing to .jam‘bu, sufficiently well to be understood, but to assist this officer 
Mr. Man furnished a free and an interlinear translation. I give two of these letters. 
which certainly, if any exist, are genuine specimens of South Andaman literature, but to 
make them as instructive as possible in showing the nature of the language, 1 divide 
them into numbered sentences, putting the text first, the free translation next, and after- 
wards, in square brackets, an analytically literal translation in the order of the original, in 
which, with the help of Mr. Man's translation, vocahulary and personal assistance, I 
ndeavour to shew or explain the meaning and composition of each word and its parte, and 
ta grammatical connection, occasionally adding other notes. 


FIRST LETTER tv .JAM-BU, 
Cited by the simple numbers of the senter.-ea. 


1. .mam.jam-bu, Worshipful .jam-bu, [mam is & term of respect by which chiefs orhead 
men are addressed, perhaps ‘honourable’ or ‘ your honor’ would be a nearer translation. 


-jam-bu was only a nickname, but as he was alwavs so called, Mr, Man cannot recollect any 
other. ] 


2. Med’ ardivru adbé-ringa. We are all in good health, [ med’ we, a contraction tor 
meda, the final -च being lost before the following 4 of ardii‘ru all. The full form for ‘we’ 
is mo'l-dichik. For ad-hé ‘vi-nga well, see No. 5.) 


५ bi-rma-ché-lewa taré‘lo tek mij-i’ at yed wir ba. Since last steamer no ove has 
been ill. [यज funnel, ché- lewa chip, not one of their own boats; the Andamanese 
Prefer if possible making a new word to adopting a foreign one, the present compound is 
more original than the modern Greek ‘aiméploion, which is a mere translation of ‘steam 


“essel’. (07610 last, tek from, since, postp, ऋ व! @ contracted form of mij: ia at, properly 








—_—_ 


५ Their names and nicknames (in parenthesis) were tra (keira. hand), -t-ela(.t-dal- eye, ashe had 
large नतत eyes), .lora (Henry, his name when at tha Ross orphanage), di (Tom, the name 
Mr, Man gave him when he first came to Viper Island), .tra (.j6-dé- entrails, so called trom his protu- 


ऋ 6.4 bra {.pa°g- foot, so called from his large feet), Ho was th 
Ada (Henry), All the time that Mr, Man was in daman ut four | 
न wt thn ee tne intelligent and helpful native Mr. Man met, and was his 
ineipal informant throughout, Mr. Man often told him that he would bring | te notice, and 
पोह ह his name ice, and 
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loftece np & 


The five joint authors of the letters to Jamby 
with Mr, Man, 1879, 


I. biala-Idal; 2, ira-jodo; 3. ira- 
4. lora (“Henry”) ; 5. wol ("Tom") 


kore: 





# plural possessive interrogative, ‘whose!’ but used idiomatically in legative sentences 
fo: an indafinite personal pronouri, corresponding to English any.’ yed sick or ill, yiba- 
not, always placed at end of a sentence. | - 

4. .mer_ Ora a-chitikighi-digngalen dd-har-bi-dia pvai-kan, Master Jéra ia now like 
ॐ tub in appearance (30 fatiahe). [.mar applied to a young unmarried man, or aman 
who remains childless for the firat 4 or 5 years after marriage, after which time, he is called 
mica, the ordinary nim for a married min who has children, of which the honorific form 
mai‘ola is applied to chiefs only. .léra (Henry) the name of the youth. तकत now 
achi‘baiya then, ig bi-dig-nga-len appearance-in, see Nos. 9 and 10. (This is one of the 
verbs which change the final letter of the base according to the suffix, but the law of 
change is not yet fully ascertained. In this case g is apparently inserted before -re 
and -nga, but on the other hand it may be simply omitted before-ke.) (तनव a tub or 
bucket. bé-dia big. di kar-bé-dia, bigasatub. (There are five words for big, 1. bardia- 
which whon ‘human’ becomes dbé‘dia-, but here has no prefix on account of heing in 
composition, 2. déga-, 3. chdnag-, and 4 ti'be- nga-, which are ‘humanised’ by ab 
5vrd'chobo- ‘humanised * by 4. Without the prefives bé-dia-, dé‘ga-, and chd-nag- are applied 
to any non-human objects, and ré‘chobo- td'banga-, to animals only.) का तत like.) 

5. figa'kd 6 (169 ed'adid'dirya yaba, He as yet has had no fever. [ayd-ka as yet, 
च simply meaning ‘then.’ 6/-len him-to, the 3rd pers. pron. with postpos., len to. eda 
ever. did-dirya fever, that is, ague, trembling. ya'ba not, seo 3. 

6. .mar .w06.4 in-wol-tai jnga ta-paya. Master .wd- i is wgreat fying-fox shot. [.mar see, 
4. .wit the name of a youth (about 16 years old), of the tribe that the South Andaman- 
ese call aka-jitezi-da, wio came in a canoe from Middle Andaman to Port Blair, where 
he made an important statement concerning the manners and customs of his tribe, which 
was reduced to writing by Mr. Man, and is published, chiefly in English, in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, vol.xi pp. 280-2. When he arrived at Port Blair, his 
language was unintelligible to the natives there, but he quickly learned their language, 
and as he was a very nice fellow, he was induced to remain by marrying him to a pretty 
girl (named in 20), who was atill very young. As they had at that time no family 
he was still called mar. an refers to skill, see Nos. 7, 8, 16. wéd- or wot in construction, 
fiving-fox, faij shoot with an arrow. aga sign of verbal subst. The whole word is. 
therefore, skilled shooter of flying foxes. td: paya excellent (human only), marks super- 
lative degree. ] 

त. erat कद dilaya चेदम bé-dig, Gl ijild bad léng-pia'ien wét leb érké-dangk. 
While the others are finishing their evening meal with dainty morsels, he goes alone and 
searches among the trees for flying foxes near the hut. [arf their, चाज rest or 
remainder. dtja-ya evening-at. 4-kd referring to palate, See No. 11. rii*r-nga tasty things, 
which conclude. a meal, from rar, v. taste, determine flavour of bé-dig while or during, as 
& postposition to the whole preceding clause, so that it means; the rest of-them in-the 
evening tasty-bits-finishing while. 6! 3rd pers, thence ‘he' in this case. ij'ild alone 
| ompanied. béd- an ocoupied hut, ér- an unoccupied hut, (tardéd- hut belonging to a 
married couple; kati go- bachelor’s hut; ching hut, or roof, for the huts are almost all 
roof, chang t2-pinga- best kind of hut, with well plaited roof, to last 2 or 3 years; chang-é 
rnga- next best hut, formed of leaves bound together with cane, lasting a few weeks or 
months; ¢hang-dar‘anga-a temporary shed, roof of loose leaves, to last a few days. The 
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species of palm leaf ordinarily used for these roofs is called chang‘ta-), léng-pé-len near 
an inanimate object. (Other terms are d'ka-pa-len or ét-paicha-iem pear to an animate 
object ; eb-e'r-teg-ilen near a tree or-post; yapa‘len near as one place to another, ya giving 
indefiniteness of object, compare हतत and yabd little.) wit fying fex. kb for, postp, अ~ 
ké‘dang-ke search in-trees-does, (érem jungle), ata v. search on the ground for an 
inanimate object, al-a'fa-v. for an animate object. ] 

8. en li-nga bé-dig न la'kachi'ke y@-bada, On seeing one he does not miss it. [en it. 
hi--nga see (verbal subst.)=seeing. bédig while, consequent on, see 7. न he, la-kachj-ke 
(euphonic |), miss-does. ydabada not, see 5, where final da is not added to yd ba.] 

0. karin chérwai réchoboda. There are enormous clams here. [karin here. chérwai 
clam, the plural is not indicated. ré-choboda big, applied to animals, tee bé-dia in 4. This 
shell-fish in the Nicobars is the Tridacna gigantea, and measures 3 or 4 feet in length; in 
the Andamans, they have only the small species T'ridacna crocea and श्र aquamoaa. | 

10. whadé-galen yat ali:babaleb di‘rumada. There is suflicient food in one for a great 
number of persons. [t‘ba-déga- one, t'ba-ti'l is also used, but ti-ba-di'ga- is the emphatic 
form like our ‘a single one’. Jen in, postp, ya! in construetion, yad- final food. at-i-baba 
countless numbers, leh for, postp. di-rumada sufficient. | 

11. méda ngél met atled-inga livake, .pa'dri chab .rich-ya pelt ya'te bii-dlen Timnga 
bédig, aka-ta igba'di-ke. If you don't believe-us, go to the Padre Sahib's house at 
and see the shell (weare sending). [mé-da if, ng¢l you, met us, obj: pl. attedi-nga (human)- 
lie-telling-(verbal subst.). at is plural ab. Jiva-ke consider<lo (present time), ॥॥ v. look or 
see. padri Italian padre, father, but applied as “Rev.” to all clergymen, here the 
chaplain was meant. chab Andamanese attempt at pronouncing the Hindi sahib. rich 
Andamanese attempt to say Ris, the Hindi corruption of Ross, an island at the entrance 
of the inlet of Port Blair. -ya at, postp. poli dwell ya‘le that, the relative. bud hut, 
we 7, but here meant for house. Jen postp. to. [tr-nga go, verbal subst. bédig while, 
or consequent upon, see 7. The phrase means: upon going to the house of the chaplain 
who dwells at Ross. a'kd see No, 11, in relation to taste or mouth, fd bone, that is, taken 
together, a*kdta bone covering food, +". shell. ig-bd-di-ike see-will, see 4, pres. for fut.] 

12. ऋ &llen igbadi ya'te wai-kan ngab-ped'inga Kichihan-nai-han lar-chi'ke: bad-i 
cha akatada| Op seeing it we are sure you will slap your side and exclaim: what a 
whopping big shell! [ngé! you. ol-en it, obj. ighavds see, wee 4. ydte who, see 11: that 
is, you who-see it, wai-kon certainly. ngab your, see Om. 4 for the omission d of chau- 
body, or some such word. ped‘i-gna slap (verbal subs.) — slapping. kichiken and nai‘kan 
both mean ‘like’ and together, ‘just like,’ tarchi.-ke say-will. bad exclamation of surprise. 
d-cha this. ८-29-6 shell, see 11. ] 

13. med’ ardi-ru * pi'lo-pilaw: el-a-r-jana bad lé-yaba ya-te len ahangaire, We all went 
to .pi'lo-pilau, which is a village a long way off to the north. [शल्यः drdi-ru we all, see 2. 
-pi'lo-pilau. name of a place in the, Nicobar Islands, el-a-rjana north, el-gia"- south 
(district), el-armugu- (appearing-face) east (in these words ef stands for € country) 
tér.migu(disappearing face) west. bid hut, village. léynba distant. yé-te which lem co 
postp., affecting the whole phrase, which means: to P.-P. which is a distant village to the 


north. d-kan रदः go > short journey by water, Ot0-ji-me is used for a long journey. -re 
past time. | 
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14. & + Gtla ji'baba polire. We stayed several days there. [kato there. ततव days, 
लमः + by the following word. jibada several, very many poti-re dwell-did, 
see 11. 

15. charkary leb virgo jadujé-g ardivru-igal-re dé-na mé'to-kitkli're कृत 5०८०, We bar- 
gained for a lot of young female pigs for Government, but did not forget ourselves, 
(charké-r Andamanese attempt to pronounce the Hindi Sarkd-r government. [eb for, 
postp. régo pigs, plural indicated by the following ardiiru, ri‘go- is a female pig, reg- 
either male or female. jad-i-jég spinster, implying a full-grown sow-pig which has not 
ittered. ardivru several or all, as in 2. igal-re barter did. dé-na but. mé‘to ourselves. 
kullire forget-did. <dto-bikli'-ke oneself forget-does (mé'to is only the form of the first 
person plural), was oae of ths new words discovered by Mr. Man from the dictation of 
these letters to jambw. The common verb for forgetting is d-kiklike, which is reflev- 
tive, dé व' ét-kikli-re, 1 forgot, wheredé d’ or 461 व answers to French je me (in je m'ex 
souviens) and similarly ngé’ ng’ or ngél ng’ 6t-kdklire you forgot. The relation of &to-k, 
and of-k. is similar to that in dfré-jke defend-does, é-tord jke oneself defend does. ‘Selves’ 
is also expressed by ék2n. See examplss in 40. ya bada not, see 7. ] 

16. kianché* reg-wit'ra goi jirbaba ind yut-té-mar leb é-more. We accordingly fetched 
several prime young male pigs for our own use. ([kiancha therefore. reg pigs, either 
male or female, wé-ra bachelor, young but full grown. gé'i fresh, and hence in good condi 
tion. j/-baba several, properly ‘very many,” but as there were really only five or six, Mr. Man 
translated the word ‘several’ at the time; he supposed that the young men wished to 
surprise their friends at Viper by leading them to suppose by this term that they had got 
many more pigs than was actually the case. md-yul-té: mar ourselves, the meaning of the 
separate words is not known, but we have di-yun+. myself, ngd-yun-t. thyself and é-yun-t 
himself, é-yut ¢. themselves, ngé-yul+. yourselves, eb for, postp. é-mo-re fetch-did.] 

17. meda igdha mak-ngata ydte len chi‘lyuke. Those we have not eaten yet wo 
are fattening. [meda we. ववे as yet, see 5. mdk--nga eat- (passive participle, p. 55, 
n. 2) = eaten. ba not. yale which. वदा postp. pointing out object, meaning : we are 
fattening those which have not been eaten as yet. The construction, though common, is 
somewhat involved, and would be, in English order, as boys “ construe” Latin : med-a we. 
chirlyuke are fattening, Jen (mark of accusative relation), yd-te (those) which, बद as yet, 
mak-nga-ba (are or have been) eaten-not.] 

18. akalodongalen med'a avka-jaifigke taré-lolen dtadvba révgo पनत bé-dig कक चाः lat 
mitikikke. These we will slaughter one by one, and afterwards get some more pigs 
to take with us to Viper. [a-ka-lé-do-nga one by ono, idiomatic expression, origin unknown. 
jen postp. marks the object. med'a we. a-ka‘jaiig-ke alaughter-do, this expression is used 
prefix also occurs in “-pdg'i once more. 76 90 pig, see 15. Iéi-nga get-(verbal subs.) = get- 
ting. bé-dig while, or consequent upon: meaning: afterwards on getting additional pigs 
.bai:per Andamanese mispronunciation of Viper, an island within the inlet of Port Blair. jag 
to, postp. mifik in compacy with us, m- us, ifik in company with, tk-ke take away-wil 
aoe अ). ] 

19. .mar i'ra-jédo amar .woi la pij len ja@bag thlatimere. Master Ji ra: .jé.do has 
tonsured Master .wé'i very badly. [.mar. see 4. .i'ra-.j4-do 15 the subject of the verb. काः 
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८५ pij is the object, as .wii’s hair. 1८ his (head understood), see Om. pee 
usual form of pid in construction, thus Ot-pi'j-yaba- his (head)-hair-not=bald. len ‘we 1 
obj. व हवा badly. téla-tim-re tonsure-did. This shaving of the crown of the head js the 
business of the women and especially of the wife, but in this case the women were left 
bahind. The razors used are extremely fine chippings of glasg.) | व a 

ॐ. moda .dra-biela abi-k-yarte avchitik igh@-dikeagd waikan a&jérngalen ig ५ ५८८ 
ol bédig ablagoke, If (.wéri's wife) .d'ra--bivela were now to see him, she would certainly 
box the barber's ears and abuse him, [का if, ab-i'k (fomale)-take away, yd-te who, that 
is, who is wife. For ik see end of 18, where, but for the mit-ik, there would have beenrthe sent 
prefix ab as abikke take-away-docs (present), an animate object. But दानं is to take, 
as abliya Jd-ka-bang tek pap ewike child its-mouth from pipe take-do=take the pipe 
from the child's mouth, -ke being also used for the imperative. Now in marrying, the 
chief who unites the couple (¢t-yd-p-ke their (persons )-speak-does, the —ad-eni-ke 
animate,) -take-does, the woman ab-i-k-ke (human, No, 4) -take-away-does. The 
husband is spoken of as ad-ik-yi@te-- and the wife: as ab-i'k-ydte-, as here. For the 
firat few weeks the young couple are called  dng-tag-gé-i- their-bed-of-leaves-fresh, and 
after that for the first year dn-j@'ti-géi., where tin refers to the hands, No, 7, and त्रत is 
fresh, but ja@ti is not known. @chitik now, see 4. ig-ba-di-ke see-does see 4, pres. time, 
though in English it becomes past subjunctive, after méda if. figa then, see 5. wei-akan 
certainly. dt.jé-r-nga hia (head understood, see Om. 1) -shave-(verbal. subst.), that is, hia 
head's shaver, fen postp. marking object. ig-ped-ite पल्ल (see Nos, 9, 10 and 17), 
(in anger) slap (see 12) will. ar-ped'i-te would be, ‘leg-slap-will,’ os women do when 
delighted. 4l-bédig it-while or it-after, used for ‘and.’ or ‘as well as.’ ab-torgo-ke (human 
prefix No. 4) -abuse-will.] 

21. «mar wwii dttek-iknga bédig pij-gti len enttjé-rke yiba. Master wii 15 = 
ashamed of his appearance, that he is letting the new hair grow, (6t-tekik-nga for-his-head 
ashamed -( verbal subst.), tekik be -ashamed, but + प weep. 6édig consequent on, see 
11. pij-gii hair-fresh, len postp. marking object. en-t-jé-r-ke caase-head-shave-does, 
«nm prefixed gives a causal signification to the verb=causes his head to be shaven 
yeba not. | 

a2, media yat bd ngil ititén yd'te len o'rokre. We dply obtained the few presents you 
Sent. [media we. ydt properly fish, food, see 10, here presents. ba few, little, a father or 
mother having one or more little ones is called प्रछत. ngol you. iitd-n send away any 
animate or inanimate thing, entit@-n send away a human object, enitin shew (v. refl.), itd-m 
permit. yale which. len postp. marking the whole phrase as an object. drok-re obtain- 
did.) 

। 23. ngét paichalen min drdicru dljeg nga Vedd re Ad itité-nnga ya--balen med-a mdf {~ 
kikjd-bagire. As you have so much in the “ go-down + (store), we were much disappointed 
at your not sending more, [ऋ your. par'cha-len lap-to, that is, in your poesession. 
min thing, plural only indicated by following word. drdé-ry several, see 15. dt-jeg--na, 
collection of shell-fish, meat, jack-fruit seeds, iron, flint, or anything in a heap, but 
il-pit'j-nga 15 used for honey, fruit, yama, fibre, and ar-ngai‘j-nga for bows, arrows, and 
other implements or ornaments, and also animate objects एत्य because of, i.c., because 

नः | # . ects. ‘re Decause of, i.c., becatise 














24. Wik birma-ché-lewa ka-gal yate a4 min met ahdwirke, Perhaps the incoming 
steamer is bringing more things for us. [ (14४ perhaps. birma-chéJewa steamer, see 3. 
ka'gal arriving, this and yé:boli are said of the arrival of a boat or ship only, or of going 
to an elevated spot. yate which. ad more. see 23 min thing, sce 23. met to us, one of the 
forms answering to the dative of pers, pron. aka. @hd-we-r and tin-ldr-teg'i ara said of 
conveying any animal or inanimate objects by boat only ; ik is used for conveying either 
by land or water, and for human objects becomes चा, sre 20. -ke future time, not 

25, med.atarirt तवक कट aia wchitik शन baraijbs'lo jira ityd- burda, We have learnt 
that you are now the head-‘‘boss”’ at the Brigade Creek home. [meda we, arti! news. 
idai~re hear-did. aia that, conjunction. d'chitik now. ngél you. baraij old-established 
encampment, whether occupied or not, otherwise ér-, é*r-drld'a- are unoccupied, and biid-, 
biid-lardii‘ru- ocoupied encampments. 4-béJo- is a human orphan, omitting the prefix 
baraij-b¢'lo- is an orphan encampment, or one of which the old chief is dead and the new 
chief not yet appointed. This was the case with the Brigade Creek Andaman Home, which 
is the one here meant. fiva of, postp. ét-ya'bur-da head-chief, from yii'bur govern. 1 

26. 440 ngéng jé‘bo di-bé-dig kdr-apta chi pikok? May no snakes or centipedes bite 
you there. [ शव 19 there. ngéng your, one of the words in that class being understood, 
jébo snake, plural unindicated ol-be'dig and, see 20, £f'rapla centipedes, from kd-rap bite 
95 astinging insect. chd‘pi bite in any way. kok would-that-thoy-may-not, ddke and 
ngo"ke are used asthe imperative don't! kéto ng Otyo Itr-kok there permission go-1 hope 
may not=I hope they won't let yon go there ; ngd pa-kok I hope you won't fall. As to the 
wish expressed see the farewell in 29. ] 

27. di-raplek ii yd-bnga ya-ba, There's nothing more to say at present, [dirap lately, 
tek from, postp., the whole meaning ‘at present’, ai more, see 23. yib-nga say, verbal 
bst.—saying. ya"bs not, | 

28. med’a drdi'ru len ijimigu en‘inga itita'nke. We send salaam to all, [न्वः we. 
ardi'ru all. len to, postp. iyi a common prefix, implying apparently ‘separation’, but its 
signification in compounds is lost, it is frequently omitted in this word. तर्ष face, en-i-nga 
take-(verbal subst). The natives mean by the word to bend the head and touch the fore- 
head, that is, to salaam, as they were taught todo by the Rev. Mr. Corbyn, the first 
person who had charge of them; it is a case, then, of a new word, which may be 
advantageously compared with the Greek rporeureir, to play the dog to; som>times chilfd-m, 
| munciation Of salaam, is used. itifa'n-ke send-do, see 22. 1 

20. kam wai mél-dichik! Good-bye! [kam here. wai indeed. mél‘dichil: wo, full form, 
The ceremony of taking leave by word of mouth is rather long. The host accompanies his 
visitor to the landing-place, or at least toa considerable distance, On parting, the visitor 
takes his host’s hand and blows upon it; after the compliment is returned, the following 
dialogue ensues, Derantixa Visitor: kam wai dél, here indeed 1. Host: = aye (a con- 
traction for (no yes), ii'chik wai dn, hence indeed come, tain (वपः kach dn yale? when again 
hither come who f=very well, go, when will you come again! Der. ४, : agatck dé nag 
min kach t'kke, then-from (presently) I for-you thing take-away-will—I will bring away some- 
thing for you one of these days. Hosr: 1200 la nging cha'pikok ? snake (euphonic Ia) you 
bite-may not—I hope no snake will bite you, compare 26, Der. Vis.: wai do érg!-lepke, 
indeed I on-the-land (ér), -watchful-b>-will. They then repeat the ceremon7 of blowing on 
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each other's hands, and part shouting invitations and promises for a future date until 
their arms round each other and weep for joy. When any other persons meet, they simply 
stand looking at each other in silence for a long time, sometimes as much as half an hour, 
before one of them ventures to speak.] न 


SECOND .LETTER TO -JAM-BU, 
The sentences are numbered in continuation of the former 

30. .mam jam‘bu, Worshipful Jumbo [see 1}. 

31. med’ ardiivru adbé-ringa. We are all in good health [see 21. 2 

32. figa’ka mar’ di-ru tek é'gun.mar .lé‘ra abyed're दव Up to.the present Master तठ 
is the only one of us who has not been ill. [iga-ka as yet, see 5. ma'r’ di-ru contraction 
for mar‘at-ardi-ru our-all the whole of us, tek from, postp. é'gun only. .mar [न्व see 4. ab- 
yed'-re human (No. 4) -sick-was, ydba not. | 

33. ol kichibacha’ Gola'laire meda tidatnga-ba, tilik yat mak‘nga वत वद (व्व We 
don’t know how he has escaped (being jll), perhaps it is because he eats so much. [6 he 
kichikacha’ how, in what manner. éfo-ld--lai-re escape-lid. media we. idai-nga-ba 
know-(verbal subst.)-not=we are knowers not ; ba at the end is a contraction for ya‘ba, and 
never becomes bd (meaning ‘small *), but is kept short and unaccented, fil-ik perhaps, see 
24. ydi food, see 10. mak--nga eat -(verbal subst.)—eating, see 17, dé-ga much leda're by 
reason of, 23.) 


34. mar‘al dilu abyed-ya-te achitik o-told nai-kan apa‘tada. The rest of us who have 
been ill, are now in as good condition ag before. (marat our, dil'w remainder, see 7, abyed 
human (No. 4)-sick. ya°te who. d-chitik now. otola first. naikan like ‘pa'ta-da animate 
(No. 3) -fat-(thing generally). The natives grow rapidly thin when ill, hence to grow fat is 
to regain health, ] 


35. 6407 [aitarire med-a kat-chy len y*bolire. Last month we visited Katchall Island 
[ é-gar moon, 6'gar-dé-reka-yaba--moon-baby-small, or new moon, ab-dé-reka- human babe 
égar-dé'rka- the moon two or three days old, ogar-cha nag- moon-big, first quarter, og. - 
chau- moon-body, full moon, (so 6é:do-chdw-sun-body, is hoon, and gi‘rug-chdu- night-body, is 
midnight), éyar-ki‘nab- moon-thin last quarter, la-wai‘aga-nga- waxing, lar -6'dowa’-nga waning 
'a-human, No. 3, with euphonic J, because apparently they regard the moon as, & male, mai. 
a.égar-, Mr. Moon, and seem to look upon it as more like a man thag any other inanimate — 
object. The sum is regarded as female, and is hence called chén-a-bédo-, Mra. Sun. So 
also in German and Anglo-Saxon, the moon 18 Masculine and the sun feminine. प्रन जट 
extinguished-was, like any other light. med‘a we. .kétchu Katchall Island, one of the 
Nicobar group. lento or at. तं एना + disembark-did, see 24.) | 


38. kdto कना ikpér jen polinga bédig reg lardivry leh igal‘re mirgi bé-dig. During 
the few days we stayed there, we bartered for a lot of pigs and towls. [4.10 there, see 26. 
aria day, pl. indicated only by the following word. त्न really two, but often used for a 
few, especially with #rla, len to poli-nga मे {कद्‌ ~ 


consequent on, see 11. reg Pigs, male or female, | नः welling, (+ + 
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ॐ. bite ightidwe-lingkd lak bé--ringa-ligla’ ardaé'ru tinrd‘nda. The people of that 
part are the best of all, they are all liberal. [4é-fo there. tg- Nos. 9, 10, 17. bidwe 
dweller in a-hut or village, fellow-countryman, see 7. léng-ka‘lak sign of plural, used 
because there is nothing else in the sentence to indicate plurality. 5é-ringa good. .ligla 
4" euphonic) used alone means ‘distinct’, but when joined to a word of quality it shews 
the highest degree, superlative, most good, best, mata त~ head chief. érdd-ru all. . an- 
ran-ia (Nos. 7, 8, 12, 13, 16) liberal.) 


8. mar hi, trva-jédo bé-dig kato reg pila igbardignga bé-dig mii-gum len ऊ 
chatnga Ueda're reg-ga°mul lé-re. While there, Masters. .wé and -.ivra- .ji-do, seeing the fat 
pigs for which their stomachs craved, broke their pig-fast. (bédig aleo, see 36. reg pa'ta 
pig fat, that is; fat pig, not pig's fat, see 34. ig-bardig-nga seeing-(verbal subst.), see 11 
bé-dig consequent on, mi'gum inside or belly, tarmigum beneath. len to, postp. poi 
chat-nga tond of (any kind of food)-(verbal subst.). द द्वद because of (see 23), १.९, feeling 
fond of food to their inside. reg-gi-mul pig-ceremony. We have no corresponding word to 
gi*mui, it belongs to the peculiar institutions of the Andamanese. Mr. Man says ; "^ Although 

wé't had been recently induced to marry, he was only a youth of about 16, and had not yet 
gone through the ceremony of * young man making ' known as gii-mul le-ke (gu‘mul devour- 
does), when the young neophyte who has for some time past evinced his powers of self-denial 

and thereby, ina measure, his fitness to enter upon the cares and trials of married life 
is enabled after a course of three ceremonies (known as yadi-gu-mul- turtle ceremony, aja 

gii‘mul-honey ceremony,.and reg-ji'ri-or simply, as here, reg-gimul- pig's kidney-fat or 
simply pig ceremony), which take place at intervals with a degree of external ceremony, 
to resume the use of these favourite articles of food, lé-re devour-did, These ceremonies 
apply to the young of both sexes before reaching puberty. After this pericd the individual 
is said to be bé-tiga-, which implies that he or she may indulge in any kind of food at 
pleasure. During the period (lasting sometimes 2 or 3 years) of their abstention they are 
called @ka-ya-b-, or a*ka-y@ba- and the fasting period is termed @'ka-ydp-’.] 


39. taréldlen atyed-re ya@tbada. They have suffered no ill consequences thereby, 
(taré-lolen last-to, that is, afterwards, see 18 al-yed"-re, at is the plural form of the human 
prefix ab (see 11), yed be sick, re past time, that is, men were sick. ya‘ba-da not. They 
fancy that to break the gi*mu! (see 38) will entail serious consequences, the fact being 
that they then generally gorge themselves with these rich articles of diet, and hence make 
themselves 111. | 

40, med-aachitik ékan 1६४ २6० कदा méto-parchalen chi'lyuke. We are rearing a 
few pigs forourselves. [med‘a we achittk now. é'kan selves. leb for. ré-go pig. ikpé'r two, 
that is, a few; as two is the largest number for which they have a name, they use it 
indefinitely, see 36, md to our own, pai‘cha lap, len to, that is, ‘in our midst’, déto 
mito pl. ऋ 510 and 510 8. and pl. are the reflective forms of dit 6. md‘tot pl., ngét and ^+ 
ote., as ol 06 jérke he my-head shave-does, but dé! ddto jérke I my-own-head shave- 
do, chi'lyw ke fattening-are, see 17.) 

4). (नन mar'divru Stpagi katchu len yawgare. The day before yesterday we all 


went again to Katchall. [tar probably ‘beyond di-léa yesterday. mar'dd-ru we all, see 32. 
ét-paig’t again, ig-pég i is also used see ot, ig, in Nos. 14, 15, and 9, 10, pags repeat. kat. 
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०५ Katchall. len to, postp.” ydw'ga-re go-did, used for going to a particular Pie 
otherwise ifr is used. | 

42. kato @gun a'rla ibatil bar-mite, (but) spent only one day there [ka'to there. 
gun only. dvrladay. dba-té'lone, see also 10 and 43 bar'mi-re spend-did, passing the 
night there, as on a visit.] roi ४ 

43. mikan led ré-go अवतत mi‘rgi j-baba bé-dig émore. We fetched a pig and very 
many fowls for our own consumption. (mékan ourselves, see ‘kan in 40, 700 for, postp. 
7009 pig. ti-ba-dé-ga one, or rather only one, an emphatic form of @hatiel, see 10. mirrgi 
fowl, see 36. jibaba very many. bédig also, é-mo-re fetch-did, see 16, té-yu-re bring-did,) 

44. jit'rulen इवते ché-ag भाद्र bé-dig ighd digre चका वेद 1८ yabada, On the way we 
Neth 9 भत porpoises, but speared none. [jé-7u sea. len to or in, post. fide 


is a short pointed and notched iron harpoon ; these are connected by a long line, 6é¢ma- 
The thick end of the fég- is called dr-b-rod-, and the socket end aka-chang--.; 

45. med‘a dia &remlen maii Pd-katang id ‘lia - Goya ighd-digre : Manchdd d-chitik ké-rin 
‘ug 8८4८, Yesterday for the first time We saw a mai‘i tree in the jungle ; we can therefore 
make torches here. (med‘a we. चौ 1६4 yesterday. é:rem jungle. len in, Postp. mari name of 
akind of Sterculia tree. Uéka-tang, 7" euphonic, 4-ka No. 11, fang topmost part, this is any 
kind of tree, a fruit tree is @ka-td-la-, which may be from the same root. id lia-gé-iya, 
possibly a contraction of eda-li'a-géiya ever-of fresh, quite the first 10४4-4, see-did, 
tianchd therefore. &chitik now. karin here. fé-up torch, consisting of the resin of the 
पाथा tree wrapped in leaves and Principally used when fishing and turtling at night, full 
nathe (iwg- pd‘ t-nga-. sat make, only said of this torch. ke future time. The word for 
‘making’ varies with different.things made, thus, wiil.igma-chag make an oar butdn*| make a 
house or hut. kép make a canoe, bow, etc. i'pi make anything with cane, bamboo, etc., as 
in thatching, weaving, said also of a bee constructing its comb, {294 make a pail, /@/ make a 
cooking-pot, mar make waistbelt, Wristlets, or garters with pandanus leaves and string, 
iri make arrow heads by hammering out Pieces of iron, see 46, mai-a make string by 
twisting the strands with the fingers. ] 

40. .mamjé'la a'rtém देवा chit; yitike, t@-bate: med-a 
former .mamjé'la is always Writing, meanwhile we are making lots 
homes-chief, a word coined since the Andaman ‘Homes’ 
addressing the officer placed in charge of them. The first 
mam (see 1), and the whole word is an abbreviation for 


९19 dé-gaya téike. The 
of Pig-arrows imam-jé'la 
were established, and used in 
syllable appears to be a form of 
mam-mai‘ola worshipful chief, of 


inanimate objects, but here it only means ‘ former’, + @ria-len 
day-to, always. chit: letter, a Hindustani word. wi'ti-ke tattoo.does. Pes ea applied 
the word ‘tattoo’ to writing, as it Were, scratch scribbling | 
Compare ९60 already, before, (é-Jaba wait > little, denté bare elder brother 
pig-arrows, pl. indicated by next word. dégaya many. (4.८ make-do.] 
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47. méitel paichalen a’chitik delta Gto-ché-nga ji'baba. We have now got very many 
bundles of artows in our possession. (md fot our. pai‘cha-len lap-to, in our possession, see 
23. a‘chitik now. delta arrows, generic name for all arrows except the cham-, w is 
more of an ornament or toy. several kinds are: rata- with blunt wooden point for 
play, or before conversion into a नत्वं sharp wooden-pointed, for shooting fish ; td-lbdd- 
with iron point, with or without barb, for shooting fish and small animals, etc., éla with 
movable iron blnde-head, for shooting pigs and other animals, etc; ¢Ja la@‘ka la-pa with 
fixed iron blade-head, for the same purposes. 4:to-chi--nga bundle of arrows or bows, ché 
bind, as a parcel with ji'baba very many] 

48. .malai: tea charigma ét-lé-binga len jicbagda ; लतत द्ध Menab ledavre il tig len tak 
lake. The Nicobar outrigger canoe is ill-enited for turtling; the narrowness of the bows 
prevents one from making full use of the spear. [malai. Malay, meaning Nicobarese, who 
are probably remotely Malays, and are quite different from the Andamanese. lia of. cha- 
rigma outrigger canoe, the generic name for al! canoes is ré-ko-, those in the neighbourhood 
of Port Blair are generally without outrigger, and much larger than the ché-rigma-. 6t-10"- 
4i-nga (No, 14) hunt for turtles along the shore by poling-(verbal subst.). len for, postp 
j@bagda bad. ét-mi-gu(No. 14) bow of boat, ig-miigu face. iinab thin, that is, narrow. 
leda-re because of, that is, hocause of the bow being narrow. 6 it. ‘6g turtle-spear, see 44. 
den for. tdk-la-ke inconvenience-does. | 

49. Mancha: lébinga bédig mel लालन, The consequence is that in poling the 
canoe we (frequently) fall, [kianchd therefore. lébi-nga hunting the turtle by poling- 
(verbal subst.). bédig while. met us. en-td’- lat-ke cause-fall-does ; हमं is to drop, and is 
bere made causative by prefixing en, =makes us fall, see en-dt-jérke in 21.] 

50. mécda ngél birma-ché‘lewa Jen min arda‘ru ngd‘na ते 4८ itita-nke yarba, meda 
ktik-jabagi-ke. Tf you don't send us by the (incoming) steamer all the things we asked for, 
we shall be very disappointed. [médaif. शा you. bi-rma-chélewa steamer, see 3. len 
in, postp. min things, see 23. arddru all. ngd-na v. beg, ask for, yd‘te which we asked for 
but there is no indication of person or time. ifi/i‘nke send, see 24. yi'ba not. meda we 
wiih-ja bagi-ke heart-bad-are, see 23, euphonically inserted i before ke. 

51. कना téritt yarba, There is no more news to tell you. (वतक here. ad 
more. (वीती ॥ news. yd'ba not.) 

52. med-a ngél 0 ardivru tck tartit bé-ringa igd-rike. We are longing to have good 
accounts of you all. [medawe. ngél you (pL) drdiruall. tek from, postp, व news 
i-g@ri-ke long-for-do, i prefix, an abbreviation of ig, Nos. 9 and 10.) 

53. नऋ yim ba 127677६. But little rain has fallenup to the present time. [fgé'ka 
as yet, see 5. yém rain. 64 little. Ja-pd-re (euphonic एव, frequently prefixed to verbs), fall- 
did.) 

54. kam wai méldichik, Good-bye, (See 29.) 

The above examples shew the mode of thought of the natives, and what most occupies 
their attention. They are some of the very few expressions of genuine untutored barbarians 
which we possess, Theanalytical translation given shews the meaning of the parts of the 
words and the method of construction. 

The Andamanese have poctry, and ‘that of a most remarkable kind. Their only 
musical instrument is » stamping-board to keep time, and to this rhythm everything seems 
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to be sacrificed. The words, their order, the prefixes, the suffixes, the poe post positions, are all 
more or less changed, the order of the words suffers: in short the poetical language requires 
a special study, which is the more difficult to give, as songs are always impromptu, and 
not, asa Tule, sung again after the one occasion for which they were composed, and then 
only by the composer. The following specimen of ॐ song composed by the .jam'bu, to 
whom the above letters were addressed, after his liberation from a six months’ imprison- 
ment, about 1865, for having shot down a sailor whom he found taking liberties with his 
wife, was given to Mr. Man by the author. ! 1" [नी 
1. As IT Was 5 त. । esa 
01.90. agodo kak 1 तावं (वकृ च, | 
moro el'mo lé aden‘yard I 
25-15॥ lah, 
CHORUS. aden‘yard pé-1it Jah, 
Il. Lrreran TRaNnsLavion or THe Porrry. 
thou heart sad 
sky surface there look-at 
sky surface of ripple 
Ill. Prose ANDaMaNEse VeRsIon By Me. Maw 
ngol kuk Uarta-lagike 
moro elma len ké'to igba-dignga bédig, 
moro cl ma It'a en‘yar len igbadignga bédig 
po-tég len tdg*imike, 
IV. Lirenat TzanszaTion or Prosz Version. 
thou heart-sad-art 
sky-surface to there looking while, 
sky-surface of ripple to looking while, 
bamboo spear on lean-dost, 
४. Free TransLatTion oF Prose Vensiow. 
thou art sad at heart, 
gazing there at the sky's surface, 
gazing at the ripple on the sky's surface, 
leaning on the bamboo spear. 
The rhythm was : + 
न | ~| = ~ 
-~ 1 -~ | =| -~~ 
[ow] -- 1 --- 
+ "7 = 
The syllables marked = were of medial length. There were two short syllables at the 
end of the second and third lines, The three long syllables in the fourth line were very 
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ABANDON 








A 
Abandon, (v.i.) 1. desert, leave . 
Ot-mAni (ke). Let us abandon the en- 
campment to-day on account of the putre- 
fying arca shells: kdrada-ta l'd-jaba-ilte 
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tang-len. When we die our souls depart 


neue a कि त jinke. 


Hang the dead crow above the hut: ह 
okoli-ydte biid tdng-len igngitilike. See below 


Pedére mécho kawai bid [तावप 2 leave | and free. 


behind, forsake , , , , iji (ke). On running 
away from there we abandoned all our things 


kdto tek ad-wétinga-hédig med yt Cardiiry ijire. 


abdomen, (.) ..., 
belly. 

abdominal walls, (s.) .... ab-tpta (da) 

abet, (v-t.) 1. in an act of violence... . 
ng-jig (ke). Did he abet you ir. the 
agsault? an wai dl ng'éng jigre? 2. | 
giving offence... . ar-yene (ke). 

abetment, (5.\ in giving offence -... 
ar-yenami (da.) 

abettor, (8) 1. in assault .... Ong 
jignga (da). 2. in abuse or affront... . 
ar-yenenga (da). 

abhor, (v.t.) See dislike, hate, loathe. 

able, (v.i.) See can. 

able, (adj.) See clever. expert, superior, 
sharp-sighted. 

abode, (s.) See hut and home. 
“aboriginal, (s.) 
tla). 


aborigines, (s.pl) ... . akat-bira-bid-ya 
(da). We call the aborigines of Little 
Andaman, Onge: piling akat-bira-biid-ya 
len med’ Gnge marat-taikke. 

abortion, (8.) miscarriage ..... ab-dé- 
reka-ya-plinga (da). See fall and infant, 

about, (postp). 1. near ta... , biidinga- 


ar-miiga (da). See 


| 


ba. His bow is about so long: ia kdroma 
kichikan  bddinga-ba lipanga. We shall 


go turtling about midnight 
तवव bidinga-ba lébike. 2, See 
oerming .... eb. 
i ng'eh ijtnke, 


med क्र 


the top of ..... tét-dra-len See on, 
Place the bow above the mat: hirama 
Parepa ti-tralen tegike. 2. overhead , . . 


(ve, ats Ree ae ae * Our; => Cees: A, father > 








ika-bira-bid-ya | 





He is talking about you: 





abreast, (adv.) side by side = = &kan- 
tornga (da). 
dt, ab, ete, according to the part of the body 
abseond, = (v.i.) Sto-niyu (ke) 
ping’ Ho-niiiyure 
absent, (adj.) not present .... ab- 
yaba (da). Why are you shouting his 
name! he is absent: michalen ngél él-ling 
lat érewdke? 61 abyaba (da). 
absorb, (v-t.) .... dtr (ke). 
abstain, (v.i.) 1. from food... . yApi 
(ke). It is our eustom when mourning to 
abstain from certain kinds of food : met-kéra 
dka-6g len min ydpike. See fast and feast, 
2. to refrain from any act... . eb-t-kdk- 
19710 (ke). See forbear and refrain. 
abstemious, (adj.) ... . &t-rédeba (da); 
ig-galawar (da). Why are you so ab. 
stemious? we are going to forge ourselves 
abundant, (adj.) plentiful, of inanimate 
objects .... tbaba (da). See many and 


abuse, (s.) . 
(da). I dislike abuse - wont dél altégo len 


See dry. 


Gl tek dilma Len d dka-rltre. 
abusive, (adj.).... ab-tégonga (da). 

accent, (s.) See Pronunciation. 

accept, (v.t.)... . eni (ke) 

५, fathom : ai, bite: eu, howse: Au, rome. 











means... . 
accident, (s.) cnsualty ig-chig (da) 
By an accident the infant fell from. the 
baby-sling and was killed (lit. died): ig-chdg 
tek ab-déreka chip tel: pdnga-bédig dkolire. 

accidentally, (adv.) by chance ... © tér- 
jiau; @ntémar-len. I found it accident- 








ally on the road: wai den (abbrev 


dél ल्ल) tér-jtaw tinga len érokre. 

accompany, (v-t.) - ik(ke); ig- 
lori (ke) ; 6t-yar (ke). Accompany me, 
them: dikke ithikke dike 

accomplice, (s.) . éng-jig (da). 

aceomplish, (v.t.) complete .... kidli 
(ke); diyo (ke). I accomplished that work 
this morning: wei dé béit'ényém len dilmaya 
kddlire. See somehow. 

accomplished, (acj.) See clever, expert, etc- 

accord, of one’s own (adv.).. . ." aki- 
timu-tek 

accordance with, in, (postp.) 1-.-.- 
naikan ; See like, 2, with ref. to custom 


ance with oe ancient practices: chauga 
(क तत ¶ elxira. 
aceouchement, [3.) ~ = . ad-ginnga (da). 


account of, on (adv.) 1. By reason of | 


. @diire. He is standing there oa account 
of the rain: Ol yim eddrekdtokdpike. 2. on 
‘ehalf of, for the eake of. See for, 3. an 


one’s own account , , = = a; ik. See give and 
hunt, | 

accumulate, (v.t.) collect ... - jeg (ke); 
Ot-jeg (ke). See oollect. 

aceurate, (adj.) + ज = ^ dba-béringa (da); 
fba-wai (da). 
| accuse, (vit)... +, Gng-titin (ke). Why 
do you accuse Pungat michalen शठ 
ping’ éngtitdnke? 

ache, (v.i).... ig-chim (ke); ig-yed 
(ke); tétekfi (ke). See palm, 

ache, (s.) 1. oftheear , , = . ig-piku-cham 


(da). 2. of the head. ... 6t-yed (da). 
on the : 


+ ++. (-tdlayab (da). 4 on crown of | 


‘t-chéta-l'dt-yed(da). 3. 
head... , ig-bén-gi (da). 5. of the stomach 


accessible, (adj.) by climbing or other | - 
tings (da) | | tooth... .ig-tig chim (da) 


ekiira; kianwai. In accord. | 


" (ke). 


‘Ot-chit-yite (da) 





ग्व 1 ५ |... -ub-]0do-Ie-chimn "(dk)" ज othe 
acid, (adj.) ocr >` ig-maékanga (da) hee 
sour 

acidity, (5) ig-miaika (da). 
acknowledge, (v.t.) admit .... 


Ar-wW >) 


(ke). He acknowledged in my presence 
that he beat Panga: 6! d'drléglen arwaire 
anya pinga U étpdrelre. 

acquaint, (v.t.)...- badali (ke). See 
inform, 

acquaintance, («.) the individual 
ig-jiu-gam (da); ig-ng6linga (da) : 

r= 


(adv.) 1. athwart .. : 


| téta; iji-ch@rawali. 2. across country + . . 


active, (adj.) 1. in running, climbing 
eto witanga (da.) 2. in Sswim- 
ming, ete. ..... ea-nemtonga (da). 35. 
energetic, zealous . fratnga (da). 

adapt, (v.t.) .... git (ke). We adapt 
the boar’s tusk for planing purposes: meda 
pérnga-l’eb pilicha gitke. 

adaptable, (aclj.) snitable ... - 
(ca) 

add, (v-t.) 1 jom to... 
2. increase. See imerease 

adepi, (s.) in handicraft = = = ong 
Yapa (da) See accomplished, expert, and 
excellent. 

adhere, [v.i.) stick to... - 6y un-témar- 


fioma 


, tar-ddo (ke). 


। mili (ke). 


adjacent, adjoining. See near. 
admit, (v-t.) 1. grant entrance ...-. 
léték (ke); en-liti (ke). See extract, where 


i “i' js short. 2. acknowledge = = = - 


admonish, (v.t.) reprove - 


(ke). 
adopt, (v-t.) 1. a person.... Ot-chat 
2. one child oko-jeng-¢ ( ke) ; 
ar-ba-gor (ke). 8. more than one child 
bi-l'ar-ngaij (ke). 


adopted, (s.) 1.a person... ét-chatre 
2. a child oko- 


jengere; ar-bi-gorre; dko-jengey4te (ds); 
fir-bi-gor-ySte ( da) 


. ig rfl 


o, indolent ; 6, pole: 0, pot छ पर्ल: di, bol 
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adorn. Se: decorate, 
adrift, (adv.) , , , , ad-maunga (da). 
adult, (8.) male and female, See App. vii. 
adultery, (v.i.) commit... . ar-wig (ke) 
advance, (v.i.) go forward .. . . tar- 
iki (ke); &r-chérowa (ke). Sve go. 
advance, (adv.) In .... ००.18 (da); 
ong-arélo (da) My father is going 
forward in advance of ws: dab maiola 
mel otold drchérowake 

advantage, (s.) gain... . ar-polok (da). | 

There is no advantage in going there: kato 

yauganga-len drpélok yaba 
adverse, ( adj.) See contrary, 
advise, (vit)... ab-chéali (ke ). 
adze, (5.) .... wilo{ da); ik-ér-k6pngra 

(da). I made the entire bow by means 

of your adze: wai dé ngia wélo tdm-tek 

kdrama drdiru képre. 
affectionate, (adj.) ... 

Gko-jélowanga (da). 
affront, (s.) insult . . 


= ik-pélnga (da); 


= » witi (da): ab- 


tdyo (da). 
afloat, (adv.) .. = édatnga. 
alrald, (adj.) ... ad-litnga (da). We 


were .afraid when the Indian Settloment 
was first established in this harbour: dcha 
eldriila len chaugat'eétwilnga goiya meda 
m atldinga, 

alter, ( postp.) 1. in time, in coming, going, 
eto... . ig-nilya (da). 2. in order® or 
position... = dr-élo (da). 3. last in order, 
hindermost .. . = td&r-Glo ( da). 

afternoon,(s.) . . . . bédo-la-ldringa (da). 
See App. x. 

afterwards, (adv.).... tardlo-len ; tirdlo- 
lik ; figa-tek. 

again, (adv.). . - .6t-pagi ; ig-pigi ; talik ; 
Ong-tili. Make it again: tdlik 069. 

against, ( postp.) in opposition to. 
aka-niiimga. Why are you pulling against 
inet michalen ngé d'dkaniirnga ifnapke ? 

age, (5-)... ad-lgri (da). My father 
is of great age d@'ab-maiola Uad dégri chanag 
(da). 

age, (vi) of animate objects... , 
ab-choroga (ke); ab-janggi (ke). 

9, idea, cut: ३, cur: A, Chad : 6, fother:! 4, fathom: al, bao. 

















tek. 


| ng’aratdiru (da). 


aged. See old; also App. vi. 
agitate, (v.t.) See shake. | 
agony, (8.) - . , = md (da). Prefix ot 
ab, ete. according to the part of the body. 
agree, ( V-i.) consent ... -wai (ke ). 
aground, (adv.)... . ad-yéboli; ad 
chinga-linga 
ague, (s-). . . did-dirya (da). He iseuffer- 








ah, (interj.)....ah!; ai!; widi! Ah! 
they are fallmg: ah! लाव pike. 
ahead,(adv.).. . . kito-dé;oto-lA(da). 


ald, (v.t.) 1. = = , 1.18 (€) 2 another 
in scooping as with an adze - , = , it&-kép 
(ke). 3. another in carrying on the shoulder 
+ ité-katami (ke). See assist and 
help. 


aim, (v.t.) 1. with bow and arrow. ~ 


idal-l'Gko-ni (ke). 2. with spear 
ab-wit (ke). 


aimlessly, (adv.) at random. . , 


। Bee App. iii. 


हे a 


= - ig-chiig- 
Why do you shoot your arrows aim- 


leasly? = michalen ng’ igehdgtel: taijke ? 


air, (६.) + yéla (da). 
alring, take an (v.i.). . -il (ke); 
ad-yauga (ke); ilnga-miig (ke). I have got 


& headache (so) T will take an airing wat 


do chéta l'étyedke d'd-aike. 
alas!, (interj.).... wada!; kualéh | See 
App. iv. > 
albumen, (s.) of egg » mdlo-l’6t- 
elepaij (da). 
alike, (adj.) . = . . &kaA-para (da); ar- 
lérnga (da); ir-té-lig (da). See exactly, 
alive, (adj.ji, , , , . ig-ite (da); 2. of 
= . fig&-idal (da). See then and 


all, (s.) of any number or quantity . . . 
ar-diru (da) ; (da). ting-@bai. gee 


Whole, we all: mdl-l'ardiru (da), or m’arat. 


dara (da). you all: प्स वते (da), or 
they all; dl-lirdiru (da), 
or Srat-diiru (da). all these: ततोन 


(da). See friend, | | 


+, fathom: ni, bite: au, house: Au, rouse. 
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“all night, (adv). 5 इका अ (ds). | inanimate objects... . ig-ldglen; bog 


` We danced all night: meda girug-diéga kéire. 
all right, (interj.) . . . . dno! See App. iv. 
allow, (v.t.) 1. permit. . . . titén (ke) 
See let and permit, 2. to go .. . ep-tig- 
lai (ke). 


alone, (adj.) 1. lonely jiba (da) 
2. solitary, single . » &b-dba-tal (da) 
3. apart, separate = = = = iji-l& (da). 

along, (postp.) . .. . तत्क ; ya. Search 
along the shore: igora léringa-len diake. 

alongside, (postp.). . ... pébadi. 
aloud, (adv.) = + = = G&kangirp. 

already, (adv.) ar 
tlready seen it: waidd Pentéba lire. Compare 
dentébare (elder brother), téba-tek (mean 
while), télaba (wait a little!) 

also, (conj.) . . . >» bédig; 6l-badig ; 
‘Ate, Give me a bow, also some arrows, beads, 
‘wine and tobacco: den Adrama mdn, dite 
lelia, édie chilem, bite mola, édte लीद, See 
feast, 2. (adv.) See moreover. 

alter, (v.t.) . : golai (ke). 
the Chief was angry with me still he spared 
my canoe: édaia maiola d'eb ijiréire drek dia 
roko-len ét-tid-diibure. 

altogether, (adv.) wholly 
entirely and quite. 

always, (adv.) 1. constantly, inces | 

éng-tim ; éng-tim-tek ; ar-tém-tek 

See exeollent, 2. throughout all time 
kinn-wai. 3. daily *... Grla-len; drlalen- 
irlalen. See write. 4. from time immemorial 


Lo क ॥ ; चः 


habitually , 





ambush, (v.t.) shoot from an... 
| See also and feast, 


ik-ch6pat (ke) 


len ; akut-laglen; diot-liglen. 2. with ref. to 


. lagi-tek ; I 
tira dchilik pdldng-len dnge I dlpaichalen 





. entdba ; I have 





inanimate objects = . . . ig-liglen; émg- 
palen. »See near and search. Whom do you 
consider the best among those men? kaf‘ad- 
bila ick ngd mij'ab-béringa liake? I will 


distribute the food amongst you: dé ng’diot 


ydt wilke. It is not the custom amongst 
as; mdiot Kiantwoai yaba. Tura is now living 
among the aborigines at Little Andaman 


htiduke. The child is seated among the 
women: abliga chdn Vakatléglen dkadéike. 


| Bee ! there is a centipede among those arrows: 


ig-bidig ! च delta Tighéglen hirapta (da). 
éyut-bid-bédig. Why 


amuse, (v-t.) ए । 
and play, He is amusing his own children 


. 


ancestor, (s.) i ét-maia. Thy 
maiaga. 2. early, remote. . . chinga-tdban- 
ga (da); tamola. A long time ago in the 
days of our remote ancestors: dridm chduga- 

anchor, (s.) .. = kAna (da), 1४. that which 
forbids the canoe to drift. See forbid, 

auchor-rope, (8.) . . . = yéto (da). 

anchor, (v.t.) .... kéana-l’en télpi (ke). 
kina-lentdlpi (ke) 

anehor, (v.i.) be at .... &-t&ti (ke). 

anchorage, (s.) 1. for boats ... = . dng (da). 
There is a good anchorage near our landing 


| place; méat pdiaten lagiba dng béringa (da) 
2 wellsheltered . . 


= =  t0ng-migu-lia 
(da); Anchor your canoe in the well-sheltered 
anchorage ; ngia réko téng-miigu-lia-len kdna- 
Ventalps (ke) 
ancient, (adj.) = = = = dr-tém (da). 
and, (conj.) .... bédig; dl-bédig; Gite 


Andaman Islands, (s-). . . , érema (da). See 
world. The prefix d im the .ol!owing place 





o, indalent: 6, polo: 4, pet: g, awful: di, boil 
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2. Coast of the northern half of N. Andaman | 


el-iki-kora (da). 3. Interior of N 
Andaman el-ika-tibo (da). 4. Coast of 
southern half of N. Andaman and N.E 
corner of Middle Andaman. . . .el-ikd-yére 
(da); also, el-Aki-jiro (da.) 5. Northern 
half of Middle Andaman and 5.W. corner 
of N. Andaman with Interview Island . . 
el-iki-kede (da). 6 Coast and_ interior 
of central portion of Middle Andaman... . 
kApa-tong (da), lit. leaf of the Licuala peltata 
which is abundant there. 7. Central portion 
of E. coast of Middle Andaman... . el-Aka- 
kl (da). Kél means "^ flower.” 8, S.E. corner 
of Middle Andaman including part of Bara- 
ting and adjacent islets... . el-ikA-bdjig- 
yéb (da). Bardting means /dra-tree: 
this island being reckoned part of the 
Middle Andaman. The full name means 
locality of our type (or kind) of speech. 
See our and speech. 9, The Archipelago 
with Button Islands .. .. 
the land across the sea. 10. Coasts of 
ॐ. Andaman and Rutland Island, the Laby- 
rinth Islands, and 8.W. corner of Middle 
Andam el-Aka-béa (da), lit. the land 
of spring water. 11, Part of interior of 
5S. Andaman, Rutland, and Bariting Island: 
also N. Sentinel el-ikA-jirawa (da). 12 
Littl Andaman patang (da), wilima- 
tira (da). Patang is the Semecorpus 
tree which flourishes there, and wilima- 
fara means “ Casuarina trees on the sand. 
Andamanese of the following five tribes 
or septs... = fka-yérewa (da). 1. in the 
district of el-ika-chériir (da). . .dka-chiridr 





(da). 2. in el-AkA-kora (१३). . . SkA-kore 
(da). 3. inel-AkA-4bo (da)... . &ka-tabd 
(da). 4. inel-ak&yere (da) | 
(da). 5. in el-fka-kede (da) ika-kede | 


(da). ~ 

Andamanese of the following five tribes 
or septs. . . .bdjig-ngiji (da). This term 
denotes “our (or, fellow-) kinsmen.” 


The bows, arrows, and other articles | 


made and used by these five tribes, hesicles 


=" (न अन ५ mk Gees AL a ee ei 


a, idea, cut: &, cur 


el-Ar-jaru (da), lit. | 
(da), Wit 





4, casa: A, father: &, fathom: ai, bite: au, house: iu, rouse, 


other characteristics, distinguish them from 
the five northernmost tribes (iki-yére) 


‘and the two jaérawa tribes. 1. in the 


district of kipa-téng (da)... = éka-jiwai 
(da). This term means “ designs-cpt-on- 
bow.” In the map this name has been 
inadvertently shown as ‘‘dko-jiwai (da),” 
whick is its designation in that tribe's 
dialect. 2. in el-dkA-kd) (da) ika-kal 
(da). 8. in el-&kA-bdjig-yab (da). = . . aka- 
bdjig- 589 (de) 4. in स-व] (da). . . aka- 
balawa (da), Jit. “ opposite coast people.” 
5. in el-dka-béa (da) aki-béa (da). * 

Andamanese of tlie following two tribes 
or septs, Onge-jirawa (da). 1, occupying 
el-iki-jiirawa (da) iki-jirawa (da) 
is an off-short of the Little Andaman tribe. 
2. in Little-Andaman. ...onge. The name 
of this tribe for itself ; till friendly relations 
were established (between 1885-90) both 
were designated “ &ka-jiirawa (da)," 

angel, (s.) celestial spirit. méro-win 
“sky-creature.” The mirowin 
are regarded as the children of Puluga (the 
Creator). ‘The eldest of these spirits is 
named pij-chér, whose duty it is to convey 


Puluga’s ordera to the others 
५ (च+) en-tig-re] (ke). He an- 
gered Punga yesterday: a diléa piinga 
। lentigrélre a 
angry, (adj). 1 iji-rélnga (da):  tig- 
rélnga (da). He is often ie 


réalek ijiréinga (da). 2, with another. . . 
eb-iji-rélnga (da). Why are you angry with 
me? michalen ngé d'eb ijirélnga (da) ? 8. 


with one’s wife, or husband. -riknga 
(da). See avold. ~ 
म (a.). tét-nan (da) 
» (8-). = = yodi (da), See enmity 
ankle, (s.). . . 6ng-tégur (da) 
भणत, (v.t.) molest. 
अक) ig-bjoli (ke) ; 


annually, (adv.). . .tdlik-talik. 
tree bears (fruit) only once fain प 
ogun tba-déga (dikidhk arbdtke. 

another, (adj). 1. not the same. aka- 
tedi-bélya (da); &k&tdro-biya (da). Go 
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im another canoe: réko T'dhatedibélya len 
‘dkangaike. 2. one more... (da) 
tiin (da) 


talik-fiba-al (da) 
nother Jarawa: igbddig! jdrawa 
tdlik-abatél kach dnke. See again and one. 
io time, later on, (adv.)... . figi- 
another's, (pron.) property. . . ig-éba (da) 
It is not my property, it is another's dia 
rdémoko yabada wat igéhada 
answer, (v.t.) reply, respond aka-tegi- 
201 (४९). Why don’t you answer me? micha 
len अत d'dkategigélke yabada १ 
ant, (s.) 1. ordinary, small éma (da). 
2. large, black ४५171 00718 (da) a. 
large, red, kangira (da). 4, white 
(termite)... . bédara (da). The winged white- 
ant: which appear shortly before the rains 
are called éropatdha-yd (da) or jrona- 
ldka-char (da) 
ant-hill, (s.) kot (da). When he sat 
on the ant-hill the ants stung him : 4 kat 
len dkddéinga-bédig birya I'en birabre 
antediluvian, period, (s.) . tomo i 
(da). (iit. “in the days of Tomo,” who lived 
before the Deluge). See period, time 
Micipation of, In (postp.).. . , dko-télim 
Cook some food in anticipation of Bira’s 
arrival: bira I’ dkotélim yal jéike. 
antidote, (s.) . 
the application of (lit. to rub) the leaves 
of the gugma tree (Trigonostemon longifolius) 
ig ॐ good antidote: diddirya 78 giigma-ting 
rdrnga-bidig tdrivirul béringada. 
antifebrile, (s.)... . tir-wirta (da). 
anus, (s.) = ... ar-tomur (da). 
anvil, (s.).... rirap (da) 
anxiety, (8)  , , , ar-tariki (da); &-dami 
{da). Owing to anxiety my wife will not 
eat (lit. is abstaining from food): arldrikj 
Peddre dai ik-yite yapike. 


न्न्‌ 






















ध्वा (da). For ague | 





any one, (4.) any body fichin-dl. You 
must not tell lies to any one: जअत! tha-waik 
tichin-6llen dtedike yabada. Bring me any 
one's bow: iichin-ia kdrama dat-téyuke. See 
he and his. About any one, ijichin eb, See 


| about and lie, 


anything, (s.) . .. . michima-min. Is there 
anything in the bucket? an michima-min 
dakar len? 

apart, (advy.) ijili, (da). The man who 
is standing apart (from the rest) is my father 
wai él ijild kapi ydte d'drédinga (da) 

apart from, (postp). See beside. 

aperture, (s.) opening... . aka-jig (da). 

apparition, (s.) spectre . . changa (da) 

appear, (v.i.) 1. be in sight. . . . ar-bang- 
wéjeri (ke). 2. show one's self... , ar-diya 
(ke). 3, as the sun or moon... . 4-i-déati 
(ke); Gko-déati (ke). The full moon alway 4 
appears (rises) in the evening: garchau 
irla-diluréatek dilaya Pdidéati (ke) 

appetite, (s.) un-wéral (da) 

applaud, (v.t.) - , , , 6t-ili (ke). 

apply, (v.t.) 1. pigment to an object 
or one's person léfie (ke); past tense is 
léfiek (re), See paint, 2. resinous wax 
léfie (ke); leat (ke); as in caulking a cance 
or in protecting the twine lashings of arrows 
3. bees'-wax to bowstring, etc... „ linu (ke) 

appoint, (v.t-) (name) a time... . dko-tig- 
rau (k 

approach, (v.t.) 
(ke). Hush! two pigs are approaching us: wa 
mila! reg tkpor met dtke. See see. 2. by 
stealth, in order to surprise dir-ilaiji (ke) 
3, a8 in stalking or attacking an enemy 
ig-gOroba (ke). See stalk, approach nearer | 








| Kaich-tin ! 


apron (leaf-),(s.).... dbunga (da). This 
refers to the leaf or leayes—generally of the 
Mimusops indica (‘‘ mowa tree ‘}—worn from 


Motives of modesty by women and girls 


of the Great Andaman tribes. See App. xiii. 
area granosa, (s.) ark-shell, , , , kairada 
(da). 
area sp., (8.) ark-shell . >» # # (da) ; 


| paidek (da); wangata (da). See App. 





० indolent: 0, pele: 8, pot: 6, awful: Gh ba 6, pole: b, pot: ठ, awful: di, bol, 


- = + &t (ke); chégal’ 
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arch, (s-).. = . go-bonga (da). 

archer, (s.)... Oko-kérama-chiém (da). 
The deceased Biala was a good archer: 
lachi biala éko-birama-chdm béringa U'eddre. 

area, (३.) space, tract. . = = @r (da). 

ardour, (s.) zeal... . irat (da). 

areca catechu, (s.)... . ४१७५ (da). 

areca triandra, (s.).... apara (da). 

arecalaxa. :.. chim(da). See App. xi 

areca-nut, (s.) . . . = &ka-ban (da); fbad- 
ban (da) ; &para-ban (da). 

arid, (adj). See parched. 

arise, (v.t.) from sleep or rest... 
(ke). See awake and beforehand. 

arm, (s.) the limb... . ig-giid (da). 

arm-pit, (s.). ..ab-dwa (da). 

arm, fore-, (8.).... ig-képa (da). 

arm, upper, (8.) , , = = ig-kiirupi (da). 

armiet, (s.) . = = = gQd-chonga (da); iji- 
chénga (da). 

armed, (adj.).... chachnga (da). Owing 
to (the vicinity of) the Jarawas we all (go) 
armed when travelling in that jungle: Adv’ 
érem jdlanga bédig jdrawa [eddre m'ardéru 
chdchnga (da). 

arms, (5.) weapons... . 0196] (da). 

around, (adv.) el-lét-gowadinga (da) 

arouse, (v.t.) especially from sleep 
arouse him or we shall not arrive in time 
ling-gijuba! en géin-take, kinig m'sjit-ydda- 
wanga-ba. 


arrange, (v-t.) 1. put in properorder .. .. 
igla-l'ét-chilyu (ke). See rear. 2. put 
straight . . . . kidli (ke). See straight 


certain day .. . . Gko-tig-réu (ke). 

arrive, (v.1-) 1 
beforehand. 2. at one’s home by canoe 
kfigal (ke). See bring by water, reach, 
and start. 3. at an appointed time... = iji 
yadawa (ke). 4. (or return) late i-tér- 
तण (ke). 5, late in the evening ela- 
rit (ke): eba-rit (ke) 
6. of news... . tk-in (ke). Good news has 
arrived ; térlil béringa ik-dnre 


No.%.... 


It is getting late! | 


| रे 
8. make arrangements for one’s return on a | 


| wata (ke). 


See ead and App. =. | 





arrow, (s.) 1..... delta (da). Generic name 
for all arrows except the chdm-pdligma 
(da). See No. 7 below, and bundle. 2. 

with plain blunt wooden point, for play 
or before conversion into a आश्व. (See 
. Tata (da). 3. with sharp wooden 
point, for shooting fish ...tirléd (da). 4, 
with iron point, with or without barb, 


6. with moveable iron-blade-head and barbs, 
for ahooting pigs, fish, etc. .... &la (da). 
6. with fixed iron-blade-head ond barba, 
for shooting pigs, fish, etc. . = = éla-l’Aka- 
lipa (da). 7. plain wooden, shaped some- 


what like an oar, made for ornament or 


play and in order to show the skill of the 
maker... . chim-péligma (da). 

arrow, nock of, (s.) . . . , ar-paitdko (da). 

artocarpus chaplasha (a) Jack fruit tree 

. . kai-ita (da). 

as, (conj.). 1, because ....edire. 2, (adv.) 
....ignirum. See App. i. As he taught 
me so am 1 teaching you: igntirum 6 d'en- 
aire chd dé ng’ en-itaike. 

as much, (advy.)....kichikan. Se much 
and App. + 

as well, (adv.) together with. . . . dl-bédig 

as well as, (acdv.) mot less than... = भ. 
१8-10-10. 1 can climb aos well as you 
wai dé ng'dridléglib Futuke chak-béringa (Ha) 

as yet, (adv.) still, hitherto, .. . igAla, 
See ascend 

ascend, (v.t.) 1. a hill. ... kagal (ke); 
tot-gdtu (ke). None of us have as yet 
ascended that hill: med'drdiiru bito béroin 
are ydba (da). 2. climb a tree — 
or creeper. See climb. 3, a creek 01 





| 15 (ke) 
ika-ti-déi (ke). Se 


ascend, (v.i.) 1. of the etn of moon 
kiig (ke). 3. of a soaring bird.. .. 


ashamed, (adj.). .. . tek-iknga (da). 


ue ©). - Jette Ca) क 


ashore, (adv.). .. , tét-gGra-len ; kéwa-len. 
When we get ashore I shall be glad: meda 
titgéralen kigalnga-bédig d' ét-tik-béringa (da) 


ideo, owk: 2, cur: 95 casa: 4, fether: &, Iotmnom:; ai, bite: au, house: Au, rower. 





‘Asiatic, («.)....chaugala. See also 
and oriental, 


aside, (v.i.) step. See step. 

ask, (v.t.) 1. enquire 
[-chiura (ke). 2. beg. request. . 
(ke). 

ask earnestly (v.t.) See beg. 

asleep, (adv.). . . . miminga (da). 

asplenjum nidus, (s.). .. . ४119 (१०). See 
fern. 

assault, (v.t.) See attack 

assemblage, (5.)- .. -jeg-chau (da), this 
word is applied to the meetings of members of 
Various encampmenta when they feast, dance 
and sing: these entertainments are styled jeg 
(da) 
akékéranga (ca) 

assemble, (v.i.) 1.... . to-tai (ke). 2, 
for dancing . . . . ara-jeg (ke). 

assemble, (v.t.).... dr-ngaij (ke). 
Chief is assembling all the bachelors: maiola 
aludr'drdiru drngasjke. 

assent, (v.i).... wai (ke). 

assist, (v.t.)....it& (ke). As Biala is 
weak to-day you must assist him in carrying 


.» &ki-pele 


it: kawai biala labmdlainga leddre ng'en 


tbawaik id-kdtamike. 
associate with, (v.t.)... ig-smdtli (ke). 
assume, a form or part, (v.t.) peraonate 
ab-chau-eni (ke\. When Tomo died 


(lit. “* his-soul-departed") he assumed the 
form of awhale: tdmo [dtydlo jinnga-bédig | 


bdra-diiku Pab-chau-enire. 

assure, (v.t-). = 054 (ke). 

astern, (adv.). . .. ar-tit-len, 

astern, (v.i.) Zo .. .. i-tér-tipa (ke). See 

asthma, (s.).... Gna-jabag (da). See 
breath and bad. 

astonish, (v-t.)... -ig-likati (ke). I as- 
tonished Woi with this: was dol ticha tek 
wii Viglikatire. 

astonished, (adj.)... .ig-figéklinga (da) 

astray, (adv ohataknga (da). I 


ound my dog astray in the jungle: was dé 
dia bibi érem len chalaknga Grokre 





.. chiura’ (ke); 


See body. idal-drdirnga (da) ; drdiiru- 


The 
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„ +s ara-ydbolinga (da). 


astride, (ady.) = 
astringent, (adj-) . ére-paich (da). 
at, (post p.) .... len: lat; ya. He lives 


at Little Andaman: 5 pdldng len biidube 
at last! (interj.) . . - , d-wé! 
at once, (adv.).... kai-céi, Be of at 


once! kdgdi iichik wai on / 


at present, (adv.) .. . . dirap-tek. There 
is nothing more to say ५६ present: dirap tek 
ia tarchinga yiiba (da). 

attack, (v.t.) 1. assault. ... jéti (ke). 2, 
planan ... . aka-tig-jéti (ke). 3, suddenly, 
by surprise... . ar-bang-déati (ke). If the 
object he an animal the prefix ad would. 
be used. 

attempt, (v.t.). See try 

attend, (v.t.) wait on. See nurse. 

attend, (v.i.) give heed to iji-wirta 
(ke). Attend to what your parents are 
telling you: agab maidl-chdndl Pdka-tegi len 
ijiwdriake. 

audible, (adj.).... &ka-tegi-Myu. The- 
thunder is still audible: gérowanga jigdka 


dkategi -loyu 
augur, (s.) See seer, 
aunt, (5.) -Chingla, See App. viii. 


authority, (s.) power, influence. . , ig-gdru 
(da). See influence and ehfef. 

autumn, (3.) rap-wib (da), tit. “season 
of abundance", (viz., between the middle of 
February and the middle of May, when the 
principal fruit-trees are in bearing and honey 
also is im season). Inthe autumn large 
quantities of leaves fall from the trees: 
rdpwdd len tong dégayadkd-tang tek tilatke 

avaricious, (adj.)... .iti-rémad (da). 

avenge, (v.t.).. . . dn-ti-lén (ke). Se blood 

lon, (s.) to food &ki-warnga- 


avold, (v.t.)shun.. . .gik (ke); tar-pejili 
(ke). On seeing the cane-leaf (funereal) 
wreaths round the encampment we avoided 
the place: dra roni-ydte ightdignga-bédig 
med'ér len rare. 

awalt, (v.t.)....tdmi (ke); ab-fiadba 
(ke). Await the Head Chief's arrival before 
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mas igld 1 कदे चलतु timike. 
awake, (१... . . - 001 (ke) ; a-bdéi (ke). 
awaken, (v.t.)....genta (ke); géinta 
‘(ke). See arouse, 


awake, keep, (v.i.) keep a look out... , 9 


धिन (ke). See look out. 

aware, (adj.) possessing knowledge. 
Enow, 

away, (acdv,) vbsent.... ab-yaba (da) 

away with you! (interj.) Be off!... 
Qichik wai-én! ik-ina! See threaten. 


See 


awhile, (adv.) for some time... . mat- 
aiviba tek. 

awkward, (adj.).. . .ab-ddlopa (da); ig- 
giru (da). 


awl! (s.).. . . tolbdd (da). 
a) ay! (interj.).}..61 wail 


B 
Baby, (s.)... .ab-déreka (da). See App. 
babyish, (ady.). . . . ab-déreka-naikan. 


baby-sling, (s.).. ~ .chip (da). Thisis made 
from the bark of the Melochia telling and 


is worn like a sash from the right shoulder 


to the left hip, usually by women, but | अ 
| (B. andamanica) and is also frequently used 


occasionally by men when carrying infanta. 
The woman is carrying her own infant in 


the baby-sling: china ¢kan abdéreka chip | 


len abnordke, See App. xiii 


bachelor, (s.). . ~ .ab-wara(da). See App 
Wil. 

back, [५.) - . . .ab-gddur (da) ; ab-JAn (da). 

back-bite, (v.t.) .... op-ting-it (ke). 

back-bon*. See spine. 

back-water, (v.i.) See go-astern. 

backwards, (adv.).. . . tar-tapaya, 


bad, (adj.) 1. with ref. to hnman_ beings 


‡ «+ .&b-jabag (da). 2. with ref. to animals 
and inanimate objects... . jaibag (da). 


Formerly Woi waa a bad character, but now | 
५ errs | ma bat-wel be, 


he is a good fellow: dridm wii alh- चश्च 
Peddre dina dchitik dbtringada. 

bad-looking, (adj.)... -i-ta-jabag (da); 
ig-jabag (da) ; ig-mdgu-jabag (da). 


a ee ae a cl 


fommencing tu dance: koinga lentoka 





bag, (s.) of net-work ... . chApanga (da) 
See App. xiii 

baggage, (a.). . . - 74701६0 (da). 

bake, (v.t.). . . . See cook, 

bald, (adj.) 1, by nature... . dt-lita 
(da); 4t-tala-tim (da) ; t-pij-yaba (da). 2. 
by shaving ... . . dt-litomo (da); dt-pij-yaba 
(da). See bare. 

bale, (v.t.)... .rais (or raij)-@la (ke) 
S:e slop and hiss. 
t ball, (s.). . . .m6tiwa (da). I hammered 


| the iron with a ball-like stone (lit. “ stone- 


ball”): wai dél élatd taili-mitdwa tek tdire. 
bamboo, (5.) Sambusa  andamanica 


| Limalesp..... - pia (da) ; 2. female sp.. . 


po (da). [This word is also applied to speci- 
mens of 5. giganfea which have drifted to 
their coaste]. 3. 8. nana... .pfia-l'ir-bi 
(da) ; ridi (da), From this variety the shaft 


of their fish-arrows are made. See App. 
| Xi and xiii. 


bamboo, joints of the (i.) ... .topa- 
tiininga (da). श 
bamboo receptacle, (s.) 1, small water-holder 
- » gOb(da), This is made from a 
variety of bamboo of the ordinary size 


on 3 journey, or (when hunting or foraging) for 
holding food which has already been 
partially cooked in it. When resting for a 
meal this improvised pot is re-placed over a 
fire till its contents are sufficiently cooked 
See App. xiii. ३, large water-holder. , , . 
chirata (da). [This consists of 8 section 
5 or 6 feet long of the B. gigantea: when 
reduced in fength in order to serve as a 
bucket it is styled kopdt (49). ] See App. xiii. 

bandages, (8.) . . . . ab-ram (da). 

bandieoot, (rat), (s.).... id (da). We 
even now-8-dave sometimes eat bandicoots 


तिमी (adj.). . , , ४४-15-4८ (da) 
ee bone and crooked 


bank, (s.) of a creek or stream. . . . ig- 


| | pai (da); ig-pé (da). He is sitting on the 
a, idea, cut: &, cur: #+ casg: i, father: &, fet’ on: ai, bite: | 


au, howe: du, सक, 


BAR 





bank of the creek: él jig T'ig-pai len 

bar, (s.) See sandbank 

barb, (s.) of arrow (single) . . 
ida) 

barbs (s.) pair of » t-chitmi 
as in the &a arrow). See arrow 

barber, (3.) ... . 6t-jérnga (da) 

bare, (adj.) 1. cleared, of land ér. 
tilimare. 2, naked. See maked. 3. hair- 
45. See bald. 4, untattooed .... abitita 
(da). 

bargain, (v.t.) See barter 

bark, (s.) 1. of a dog... .kinawa (da). 
2. of a tree... . Gt-dd (da); &-4j (da); 
tt-aich (da); ét-aij (da). 

bark, (v-i-) as adog... = kinawa (ke). 

barnaele, (8.) , . . . rékil (da). 

barrel, (s.) cask... . dikar-bddia (da). 
(lit. large bucket). 

barrel, (s.) of gun... 
funnel. 

barren, (adj.) 1. of a woman... .ab 
érnga (da). See dry. 3. of a sow.... 
réz0-liga (da); régo-érnga (da). 3. of a 
tree past bearing érnga (da); liga 
(da). That fruit tree is barren: bit'dba-dilu 
wai érnga (da) 

barter, (v-t.). . . . i-gal (ke). We barter. 
ed for several young piga for Punga, for 


- birma fda). See 


fattening purposes, but at the same time | 
did not forget ourselves: piinga 16४४ chil- | 
yunga [eb meda reg-wrira jibaba igalre déna | 


tobatel कालता yaba (da). See day. 

base of hill, (s.). . . .boroin-l’ar-dama (da) 
See buttock. 

bashful, (adj.) modest, ahy = = 
(ala) 

bask, (v.i.) Gte-chai (ke). Whi 
igQans was basking (in the sun) I shot him 
diitu Go-chdinga-bédig dél en (ववन्द 

(8-) (da). See App. xiii. 

hasket-work, covering for cooking-pot 
Famata (da). See App. Xu. 

bat, (8.) 1, (Pleropws) - = - - wod (da), 
2. Cynoplerus marginalus. , , . ए पित्णद् (da) ; 
cbapila (da). 





shallow water or on the shore. . 
| | (ke). 2. in deep water. . 
+ ar-chéga 
elar-la (da). 


| (५०). 





8 (da). 2, of moon-light. . 


the | 








(vt)... .ohat (ke). (vil) 1. in 
+ -ad-chat 
» lidga (key 
-tong-miigu (da). See face 
elika-fila (da); 


bay, (s.) 


be, (vi)... . eda (ke). It will be hard 


by this evening: él dtla len chéba I’ edangabo, 
Let it bel... 
meantime 


. lobatck dake! (lit. in the 
don't). Be off! (go away!) 
- tichik-wai-dn! ik dna/ See 26868 


and threaten. 

beach, (s.) 1. sandy. = . . tara-l'dko-pni 
(da). 2. rocky... . béroga (da). 3... .. 
= * kéwa (da). 4. landing-place 

. pala (da). 

beach, (y.t.) a canm. . 
diyo-kag (ke). See haul. 

bead, (s.) ...chélem (da). 

beak, (s.) 1. straight. .. . dko-naichama 
See point and tip. 2. curved... . 
Sko-ngéteichma (da). That parrot's beak 
is red ; bit’ éyep I’ dko-ngétdichma wai chérama 
(da). 

beam, (v-i.) shine. . . . chal (ke) 

beam, (s.) 1. of sunlight. . . .bédo-l'ar- 
» » dgar-l'ir- 
९081 (da). Seesunand moon. 3. of a but 

. barma (da). 

bear, (v.t.) 1, See carry and suffer. 2, 
bear fruit... -bit (ke); ar-bit (ke). See 
annually. 3. give birth to. . . .ab-éti (ke). 
past bearing, (adj.)... &-€rnga (da), See 

beard, (s.).... 
chin 


bearded, (adj.). . . . ddal-l'akA-pij (da). 
beardless, (adj.). . . . ddal-pij-yaba (da) ; 
beat, (v-t.) 1. vanquish. . . . otoli-dmo 
(ke). See first, fetch and win. 2. beat 
an inanimate object... .pire (ke); rali 
(ke). 3. beat an animal. . . . dt-piire (ke). 
4. beat a person. . . . ab-pire (ke) ; a-pire 
(ke). prefix according to part of the bady 


- « &t-ydboli (ke) ; 


&ki-idal-pij (da). See 


referredto. See App. ii. 5. with the fist 
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ab-taia (ke); ab-tdlra (ke); ab-tichurpi 


stood before (facing) us: 6! makat-elma- 


(ke). prefix as at App. ii. 6,irononananvil | len प्तक. See App. ii. for inflexions 


beat, (v.i.) 1. one’s self . . . ad-piire (ke) 
2. one’s own head .. . , éto-piire (ke); 
8. one’s own face . . . iji-piire (ke). 4. one’s 
hand or foot ... 6yun-pire (ke). 5, one’s 
mouth... .4kan-pire (ke). See bit and 

beaten, (adj.) 1. in a fight . . = a-degranga 
(da). 2.19 a race. . . . ab-ijinga (da); tar- 
linga (da). 3. struck... .rdlinga (da); 
pareknga (da). By the prefix (See App. ii.) the 
part of the person referred to ir indicated. 

beautiful, (adj.) 1. of human beings . . = . 
ab-ino (da); ig-migu-béringa (da). 2. of 
birds, animals, and inanunate objects... . 
ino(da). 

because, (adv.)....edire. We are not 
hunting because of the rain; yim [eddre 
meda deleke (or delenga) yabada 

béche-de-mer, (s.) Holothuria edulis . . 
एकत (da). 

beckon, (v.t.). . - ..ig-figépi (ke). 

become, (v.i.). .. . mdk (ke), As it became 


so hot I was unable to hold it: él kian dya 
méknga Veddre dé piichunga chakjabagire. | 


If you continue scooping the cance (then) | 


it will become too thin: méda ngé riko len 
ad képke (agi) dtag rédeba makngabo. 

bed, (s) 1. of leaves ... = tag(da). 2, 
sleeping-mat with or without leaves... . 


parepa (da). See App. xiii. The bedding 
used by natives of India is styled tét-rim | 


(da). See cover and wrap. 

bee, (s.).. . . riitag (da.) 

bee-bread, (s.)... . Aja-baj (da), i.e, the 
pollen and honey on which young bees feed. 

bees'-wax, (8.) 1. white. . . . Aja-pij (da). 
2. black. = . = tdbul-pij (da); lére (da). 

beetle, (s.) 1. common species. = = . péti (da), 
2. Great Capricorn (Cerabyz heros)... ig- 
wéd (da). 3. larva of ditto. .-. = .diyum 
(da). 


before; (postp.) 1. not behind... . ab- 








Sr 19 ० the belly with a hogapes : | ` To be stabbed in the belly wi 
a, ided, cut: >, cur: d, onaa: &, father: a, fathom: ai, 


ॐ, in respect of time .... entéba;: entdka. 
He came here before me: él hirin d’entaba 
onre. See already. 4. before long, later 
cn... .figi-tek. 5, as before (in respect 
of time)... ~ otoli-naikan. See rest, (the) 
aod like. . 

before-hand, (adv.) in advance, before 
the time ....¢ko-télim (da). My wife 


| up beforehand and cooked food for her 


parents: dai ikydte loko-télim éyu-béinga 


| bédig ab maiol-chdnol Tat ydt-joire. See for. 


befriend, (v.t.) be kind to, of a Chief, _ . 
ot-raj (ke); Ot-yibur (ke). See protect, 

beg, (v.t.) 1. entreat... .ngina (ke), 
He is begging for beads él chélem ngdnake 
tar-tipa (ke). This word refers to fond only 


The exclamation used by one begging is 


ॐ ¡ followed by den'A! or d'ena (I want). 
2. request... , dka-pele (ke). See exelaim. 
beget, (v.t.).... ar-ddi (ke) 
begin, (v.t.).... Ot-mA(ke); poi , . , 2 
or... nga-goiya ; I am beginning to eat: 


| wai dé goi-miigke (or maknga-géiya). 1 will 


begin making the bow in the Morning : 
begone, (interj.) be of ! , , , dchu<.: 
én! kiitik-lir | प 


behalf of, on (postp.). . . Oyu: en: 

On + ~ ह । > ॐ 
ik; Ol On behalf of प्रमनाः - सदत 
Péyu. See for. ध ४ 


behead, (v.t.)... . Ot-tikilpi (1८ 
behind, (postp.) . . a iy 






PGS Ay us: © marat-Me-Ien 

gh (adv.j... - nilya. 

Del er V-t.). .. . ig-badi (ke); 1a 
See look and see. Rehold | pie 0. 
। cave. - +» dka-débul (ke) (ह) 

believe, (v.t.)... - Ida (ke). I believe 
ane -2 he 
at home: wai dé ] dake anya © éb 


belly, (9.) abdomen . , - - ar-miiga (da). 


th > hogepear 
bite: au, howe: au, rouse, 
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is fatal: ar-miga-len erdiiinga ldm-tek jéra- 





below, (adv.) beneath, under. . 
migum-len. The sky is above and the 
earth below: mdéro tanglen, érema farmii- 
gumlen, 

belt, waist, (s.) 1, ... 
(Generic term for all varieties; se App. 
xiii). 2. made of Pandanus leaves with tail- 


. ir-€tainga (da). 


like appendages of same... . bixl (da). See 
App. xiii. 25. 3, plain, made of young 
Pandanus leaves without appendage... . 
régun (da). This is worn by all maidens 
and adult women. 4, ornamented, worn 
by both sexes and consisting of a fringe 
of shells of the Denfalium octogonwm strung 
together... . garen-péta (da). 5, ornament 
ed with fine net-work . . . . garen-rib (da). 
bend, (v.t.). . . . didali (ke); gOmoli (ke). 
bend, (v.i.) ....ad (or Gto)-didali (ke): 
ad (or Sto)-gomoli (ke); ad (or dto)-bil (ke). 
beneath, (adv.) See below. (postp.) under 
shade or cover = . . eb-ér-tegi-len. See elude. 
benefit, (s.) ... . &r-pélok (da). 
benighted, (p.a.). .. . éb-ritnga (da). See 
aw. 
bequeath, (v.t.) . . . . jiriba (ke). 
berry, (5.) . . . . ét-rdkomo (da). 
beside, (postp.) 1. an animate object... 
4ka-péi-len; 6t-paicha-len; ia-paicha-len. 
The child is sitting beside me: abliga च - 
paicha-len dkadiwke. 2, an inanimate object 
. fr-déd-len ; Gng-pi-len. 3. apart from 
iji-ya. Beside Lipa there is no other 
blind man in that village: lipa lijiya ka 
baraij-len itipa Pdrdilu-ba. See omit. other 
and not. 





besides, (adv.) See moreover 

besmear, (v.t.) , 0] (ke) 

bespeak, (v.t.).... rida (ke) 
bespoken, (v.i.). ... rfidanga (da). This 


oulder of pork is not mine, it is bespoker 
by Bia; tcha repl'ét-thag dia yiba (da) ¥ । 
lia rédanga (त). 





| fruit or seed of 


big . . 





best, (adj.). . . - béringa-l'igli (da), The 
bow which he has just made (that same) 


is the best; bérama él géi kép-ydate él-bédig 


béringa-—liglida 
bestow, (v.t.)....- mén (ke); # (ke). 
vestride, (v.t.) . . , .ar-ydboli (ke). 
betel-nut tree, (s.) Arect catechu.... . 





ban (da). See areca. 

betel-pepper, (s.) Piper, or Chavica betle 

yéme (da). leaf of... yémetl'ar 

tong (da) 

betroth, (v.t.) .... a&ki-yAt-mag (ke) 
ane child (s.). . . . éng-yit-miiknga 

better, (adj.) superior, preferable... . 
tar-bidinga (da). 

between, (postp.) 1... . . miégu-chil-len ६ 
aika-lég-len. He is seated between them - 
त्‌ Gntat miguchdlten Gka-déi (ke). 2... . 
tek. ...mat. Between this place and that 
(ft. from here as far as there): kérin ick 
kalo mat. 

beware, (v.t.) regard with caution.. . 
ér-gOra (ke). Beware! (take care!)... . 
f-dcha! Beware! (keep a look-out!) 
Gt-lalai 1 

beyond, (adv.) on the further side... . 
labadi; timar-tek. 

biceps, (s.). . . . ig-gdra (da). See App. ii 


ry @ ऋ च 


chénag (da); tabanga (da); réchobo (da) 


| When applied to human beings, @ is prefixed 


to the first and ab to the remainder. See 
large and immense. How big it is! ai, pibi! 
Females cry, 6! (prolonged). What a 
is | badi ticha rdko/ 

bind, (v.t.) 1. fasten together. , , .chd 
(ke); i-ch6 (ke); bat (ke). See fasten. 
2. enwrap... .roni (ke); 6t-chd (ke). 

bird, (s.). .. .chtila (da). 

bird’s-nest, (s.) 1... = .&r-riim (da): ar- 
birata (da). 2, edible. . . . bilya-l’ar-bara- 
ta (da). 

bird’s-mest-fern (s.) daplenium nidus. . . 
patla (da). 


©» indolent: 6, mole: 5, pet: इ awful: di, boil, 


BIRTH 





birth, (5.). . . .ad-wéjinga (da); ad-étinga 


(da). The infant died at its birth : abdéreka 


ad-dinga-len okolire. 

birth, give (v.t.) See bear 

birth-name, (s.) See Dame. 

bit, (s.) 1. piece, portion of wood, etc... . 
ét-jédama (da) ; iddgap (da); See fragment. 
9. of food, in order to taste. . = -Aki- boka 
(da). 3, of some brittle substance . 
ika-paj (da); &ka-paich (da). 
a broken pot (pot-sherd). . - 
(da). 


bite, (v.t.) 1, asin eating. = = .chapi (ke); 


also as a snake or centipede. See may 
2, as a dog or insect. . = . karap (ke). See | 
sand-fly. 3. as a snake.... kop (ke); 
chapi (ke). 

bite off, (v.t.). . - . dt-ch&pi (ke). 

bitter, (adj.).. . - ére-paich (da). 

bittern, (s.)...- choékab (da). 

bivalve, (s.) the shell... . &ka-ta (da). 
the flesh of... .@ki-paicha (da); that | 


of the Tridacna and Pinna is styled aka. 
dama (da). See flesh. For distinctive names 
of molluscs. See App. उ. 

black, (adj.)....- piitunga (da); black 
skin. . . . phtung’-éj (da). 

blacken, (v.t.) by means of smoke or 
paint... = patai (ke). 

blacksmith, (s-) . = = = tit-tainga (da). (lit. 
one who hammers metal). 

bladder, (s.). = , - ar-filu-lia-@r (da), 
urine-ita-place); &r-dla (da). 

blade of steel, (s.)... . ar-kiina (da). 

blade, cutting edge of 
The blade of my knife is broad and its edge 
is very sharp: dia kéno Varkina péketo (da) 
ig yod bédig rinima déga (da) 

blade of paddle, (8.) - Ong-ta (da). 

blame, (v.t-). = = = ig-rAl (ke); piireja (ke). 
Blaze, (v-t.) 1. mark trees to indicate ag 

course through jungle... .4kA-té-kar (ke). 


(lit, 


2. bend twigs in reverse direction for the | 


same purpose... = elikA-kQjuri (ke). 
flame... . dal (ke); pid (ke) 
"=-= क tee ob: Beer: on: he. eee idea, 


(४.३.) 








A bit of 
. biij-l'aka-paj | 


| (da). 


out: &, cur: A, omea: A, fathers i, fathom ai, bite: ou, house: ku, rowne. 


blaze (a.) of fire or torch... ..arcbél 
(da). owing to the blaze of the benfire: 
tidama T'ar-chal Teddre. 


bleed, (v.t.)... .tip (ke). 3; 
bleed, (v.i.) च ti-l'arw djeri (ke). ` 


blind, (adj.) 1,....ftipa (da). 2 of 
one eye... .dal-l’ar-tlrak (da). You're 





| a8 blind as a bat!: क्रम 
| blind-man’s-buff, (५1 
(cay. 
blink, (६.६) ig-bé-bingik (ke). 


blister, (s.) 1. raised by friction... + 
4-(m-tibuli (da). 2. caused by fire... . 
4-én-fdul (da}. 3, cansed by boiling water 
to... raich-l'dto-m6tnga (da). 
bloated, (adj.)...» lApinga (da); diéirnga 
See swell and large. 

blockhead, (s.). . . . miigu-tig-picha (da) ; 
pichanga (da); ab-kiilenga (da). 

blood, (s.). ~ . . ti (da); t8i (da). prefix dt, 
Ong, ab, etc.. according to the part of the 
body referred to. See App. ii. , 


bloody, {adj.) 1. , . . . ét-ti (da); dng-ti 


of the body referred to. 2, bloody, = + = ti-la- 
michlanga (da). (iit. blood-stained). 
bloom, («.) blossom ika-da (da) 
The blossom of the Chickrassia fabularia 
15 beautiful: dro Péka-da wai ind (da). 

blow, (s.) 1. with fist, .., télra (da). 
with prefix ab, ig, Ot, ar, ete., according to 
part of the bozy referred to. See App. ii. 
2. with hand (slap)... pedi (da). with 


Ae । prefix as foregoing. 
+» » ig-yéd (da). | ; 


blow, (v-t.) with the breath .. . . tépuk 
(ke). 2. in kindling @/fire ... . . piwn (ke) 

blow, (v.i.) 1, as the wind... . 9 (ke); 
wil (ke). 2, pant, breathe hard ... &kan- 
chaiati (ke). 

blow one’s nose, (v.i.) Skan-I6 (ke). 

blubber, (s.) of whale or dugong . - «+ 

Jiri (da) 

blubber, (v.i)... 

blue, (adj.) 

naikan (skylike) 


. Snaba (ke). 
. éle-paich (da); ऋता 


BLUAT 


<n 








blunt, (adj.) 1. not sharp... = ig-ltewa 
(da); ig-ltawa (da). 2. of am adze... 
ig-yOb (da). 

boar, (s.)... = dt-yéregnga (da). Tell me 


what occurred at the boar-hunt: dt-yfregnga | 


board, (8.) plank .... patema (da). 2, 
sounding-board used as an accompaniment 
in dancing . = = . pikuta (I'ét)-yemnga (da). 
See App. xiii. 

boast, (v.i.)... . ara-gili (ke). 

boat, (s.) 1, of any description... . 
...+.FOko (da). 2, barge, lighter, ete, . , 
ch@lewa (da). 3, steamer 
wa (de); chélewa-birma’ (da); 4ka-birma 
(da). cutwater of... = = réko-I'ét-yA (da). 
See canoe, occiput, and App. ii. 

body, (8.) ... . ab-chau (da). (in constr.) 
= = +. t& (da); tila; t’. See clay and jump 
over. 
boil, (s.). . . . (imu (da). prefix accord 
ing to part of body affected. See App. xiii. 

boll, (v.t.) 1. food. . = . war (ke). 2, water 
+ = + = fir-j6i (ke). (vi.). = = = bda (ke); bdag 
(ke). Go and boil some water quickly : 
tichik ng'dryere tlan-drek tna ng'dr-jéi. 

bold, (adj.) daring... = ftAr-mil (da). 
See brave. 

Bombax majabaricum, (s.).... gereng (da). 
See App. si. 

bondar, (8.) (Paradorurus andamanensis) 
= = » श्य) (da), 

bone, (s.)....t& (da); prefix dng, dt, 
ar, ete., according to the part referred to. 
{ broke my thigh-bone yesterday: ना 
dab (paicha)-td kajurire, 

bon-fire, (s.) ... , ddama(da). See blaze. 

bore, (v.t.). make a hole. . . réunga (ke). 
déatire ; ad-étire. My son was born | 
morning : dia dla dilmaya ad-#ire. See App 
viii. First-born, (s.). . = d-entdha-yiite (da), 

borrow, (v.i.)... .maia-ik (ke). 

bosom, (s-). = = . dt-kfig (da) ; 6t-kGk (da). 
See App. -ii. en ene 2c REA Gel | 





@ indolent; 6, इच pot: @, न 


4: 






| (da); Oko-migu (da); ig-mfigu (da). The 


BOW, STRING 








<7 Eee Se न = 





both, (adj.)... . ik-pdr (da). Both the 
pigs that were shot yesterday died during 


the night: reg ikpor diléa fatj-ydte gitrug-ya 


oko-lire, | 

bottle, (5.1. . , . bijma (da) 

bottom, (s.) 1. of a pot, bucket, etc. .. . 
ar-Gno (da), 2. of a boat or canoe (inside) 
»+- * dr-Odam (da). 3. keel, submerged 
surface of a boat or canoe. . . -r-Gte (da) 
4 of the sea, well; etc... . . paketo (da). 

bough, (s.) branch, , , .aka-chati (da) ; 
ig-gad (da). He 

boundary, (s.) limit. . . . ig-raklik (da). 

bow, (=) of a ship or boat. . . . 6t- mdgu 


Nicobar out-rigger canoe is unsuitable for 
तपाद, the narrowness of the bow prevent- 





| ing one from making full nse of the harpoon- 


( (५. because the bow is narrow it ipcom- 
modes the long bamboo shaft of the harpoon): 
malas lia chdrigma ét-Iébinga len yéma-ba, 
न-पा kinab Vedére Gk tég-len taklake. 
See bow of canoe 

bow, (8.] 1; for shooting GITOWE. » = « 
karama (da) ; karama (da). (This description 
is used by the tribes in the southern! half 
of Great Andaman, excepting the Jarawas) 
See Map. 2, chdkio (da). the bow made 
and used by the Northern tribes. 3, taijnga 
(da). Fetch me my bow: dia taijnga (or 
kdrama) émo, See shoot. 

bow, parts of (s.) 1. nock of . , .. kframa 
I’6t-chima (da). 2, lower end of... . kArama- 


| Par-chéma (da). 3, nocking-point of ‘CS 


tine-tdmlin (da), i-e.. where the arrow is 


| adjusted. 4, “ whipping " round the nock- 


ing point (s.). ~ . . tét-chonga"(da).! 5, han 
dle of bow (s.). . . . din-tégo (da); 6, bow- 
string (3.)....kirama-tit (da) ; karama- 
lika-tat (da). 7. “eye” of bow-string (s.) 
+." भ (da | 
bow, (3.) no longer serviceable: 8 , . 
taijnga-rika (da). he 
bow, string a (v.t.)... St-ngéKoli (ke); 
2. unstring a bow... .&-tori (ke). 3, 
draw a bow-string. = . . tar-jalagi (ke). 








. « » ab-jédo (da). 1-1-१7 Ouse TE 

box-on-the-ear, (s.) See blow, slap. 

boy, (s.) 1. emall. . . - ab-liga (da). 2. big 
Aka-kiidaka (da); ab-liga-ba (da) 


bowels, {8.1 . 


(lit. not a small boy.) LA dis olen 


going to hunt pigs to-day 
ka-wai reg-dele (ke). See App. vu 
boyish, (adj.)... .&bliga-naikan. 
bracelet, (s-) tégo-chinga (da). See 
App. xiii. 
brackish water, (s-) - - 
brag. See boast. 
braid, (v.t.). . . - tpi (ke). 
brain, (s.). . . . 6t-mfin (da). See App. 1. 
brand, (s.) firebrand. . . . chApa-l’idal (da.) 
See firewood, fire and eye. 
brass, (६.) . Seri (da). See tron, metal 
and Dendrobium. 
brave, (adj.). , . .i-tér-mil (da); 6n-tar- 
mil (da); ad-litnga-ba, 


.régodi (da). 


bravo ! (interj.)..... kika-tek !; t&t! 
break, (v.t.) 1. fracture... . kijuri 
Ot-kijuri (ke); if more than one 


kijra(ke). 2, a bone by a blow or fall 
i-té-kijuri (ke). 3. brittle objects 


pichi (ke); patemi (ke). 4. (or cut) twine 
or rope. ... . top ke) ; tépoti (ke). 
break, (v.i.) 1. become fractured. . , . dto- 
kijuri (ke) ;Oyun-témar-kijuri (ke); 2, = = = 
brittle substances... . dto-pitemi (ke) ; 
Skan-pachi (ke). 3... .- 
. . &ka-plra-pite (ke). See same. 4, rope, 
twine, etc éyun-témar-topati (ke). 
See blase. 
break off, (v.t.) 
break off, (v.i.) Gyun-témar-tip (ke). See 
snap. 
break to pieces, (v.t.). . . -&-tdra (ke). 
break to pieces, (v.i.). . .. Skan-pich (xe). 
break up, (v:t.). ...6t-to (ke). 
break up, (v.i.) Gto-t6 (ke) 

. + patara-la-veng-eknga(da) 
laughing-wavea, im allusion to 
er, when breaking on the shore) 

Jau 


ss = कि 





of all one’s pots 


. . tip (ke) ; topati (ke). | 


breakfast, (s.) ... . &ka-ni (ds). 

breakfast, (v.t.) .... भा (ke). 

breast, (s.) 1, bosom. , . ."dt-kig (da); 
6t-kik (da). 2, mamma. , . . ig-kiim (da); 
nipple of , , . + kiim-l'ét-chéta (da); 
l'dko-piit (da). 

breath, (s.)...-&ka-Gna (da). He ex- 
tinguished it with his breath : 6! dla Gna-tek 


Vigtpukre. 


breathe, (v.i.) 1, dna (ke); &ka- 
dna (ke). 2. breathe heavily... .kéng-aj 
(ke). 3, quickly, be breathless. = = . Akan- 
chaiati (ke); Skan-chaiat-lar-talagi (ke) 
(the latter in an excessive degree) 

breeze, (8.1) . , , , tilnga-bi (da); wilnga- 
ba (da) 

bride, (s.) 1, about to be married 
ab-dérebil-pail (da). 2. for afew days after 
marriage... . 6ng-tig-gi-pail (da). 

bridegroom, (s.) 1. before the marriage. = = = 
ab-dérebil (da). 2, after the ceremony, 
fora few days... . émg-tag-g6i (da). See 
App. vii. 

bridge, (s.) 1... + . t&ng-len-tinga (da). 
(lit. *“ overhead-road.”) See above. 2, in- 
visible (mythological) cane-bridge supposed 
to connect this world with Hades... . 


| pidga-l’archiuga (da). 3. of nose ... + 


ig-chéronga-linta (da). 
briefly, (adv.)... = dr-Gla-len. 
briefly: den driilalen tdrchi. 
bright, (adj.) 1, of a blade... . Karnga 
(da); 2, of the sun, or a flame ... 
i-karnga (da) 
brim, (5.) rim, edge iki-pai (da) ; 
aki-pe (da) 
brimful, (adj.). . = = Gte-tépere ; tar-biitre. 
brimming over, (adj.). . = = Gto-Glanga(da). 
bring, (v.t.) 1, of an inanimate भ ०६ 


Tell me 


toyu (ke); kach-ik (ke); kach (ke) 
See feteh and hither; korot (ke) I will 


bring something for you one of these 
iigdtek dé ngaf min téyu (ke). See cor We 
have brought all the things: meda 
drdiru re. Bring it here: kach 6४४. 
Bring it here quickly: kach fk réo. 





a, idea, cut : és, cur: & tesa; A, father: i, fathom: ai, bite: as, howse: au, 18453. 
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2. of an animate object... . ab-téyu (ke). |....mama. 3, (if one’s junior), ... Aka 
3. bring forth. See bear. 4, bring away, ba-biila (da). 

of an inanimate object. . ..ik (ke). 5. bring | brother-in-law, 1. elder sister's- husband 


sway, of ap animate object... = ab-ik 
(ke). 8. bring up. See adopt and rear 
7. bring one’s arm to one's side... . ad 
mémati (ke). See shut. 8, by water. 
G&ka-wér (1६६) ; tin-tar-tegi (ke) 

the incoming 





met dka-wérke, 

brinish, (adj.) briny . - 

brink, (s.)edge. . . .ig-pai (da) ; ig-pé(da). 

bristle, (s.) etiff hair of swine. . . 
pid (da) ; chéra-p,j (da), 

brittle, (व्वा. = = kota (da), 

brosd, (acdj.).... pin (da); 
(da). “ce blade. 

broaden, {v.t.) . . , . béfigali (ke). 

broil, (v.t.) .... pogat (ke). See cook. 

broken, (adj.) 1. of a mat, net, thatch, 
or leaf-screen. .. .rachatnga (da). 2. of 
a pot, canoe, bucket, shell, sounding-hoard, 
कन oko-paj (da), 3. of a bow, knife, 
iji-paj (da). 4. of on adze, arrow, 
spear, ६1९, + ~ . = Gkan-téa (da) 

brood, (a.) litter. . . , Gto-péladonga (da). 

brook, (s.).. = -jig-bA (da). 

broom, (s.)... . ér-bijnga (da). 

broth, (s.)... .ab(dama)-ratj (da). 

brother, (s.)elder. . . + &-entobanga (da); 
fi-entobare; f-entékanga (da); a-entokare. 
Wologa’s elder brother died yesterday : 
wélog’ d-entibanga diléa okolire. See App. viii 

brother, younger, or half- 1, (consanguine) 
- + . . ar-déatinga (da) ar-wéjinga (da) 
ar-wéjeringa (da). 2. (uterine)... . aka- 
kiim (da). Bira’s younger brother has 
fallen: bins’ awéjinga pdre. 3, elder or half 
(uterine or consapguine)... 
tébare; ar-chdbil-entékare. See App, viii. 

brother-in-law, (s.) 1. wife's brother (if 
one’s senior). ...m4mcla, 2. (if of same 


péketo 





Perhaps 
ag steamer is bringing things 
for us: tilik birma-chélewa higal-dte id min 
. tOlainga (da). 


„ 60 # 8 ~ | 


. ar-chabil-en- 


gy 


of wood... 





* «maiola, 2, younger sister's husband 
+ » = + Otoniya, For all relationships. See 
App. viii. 
brow, (8.) forehead... .6t-miigu (da). 
Eye-brow (8.) = = = = ig-pinyur (da); ig-puin 
tur (da). brow-ache,(s.).... 1219 ६४ (da). 
brown, (adj.)....tiremia (da). 
Bruguiera gymmorhiza, (s.)... . jdmu 
(da). B. sp... 3 . figitya (da). Fruit of 


bruise, (s.) contusion. , . . chdriga (da) ; 
with prefix ab, dt, ete., according to part 


referred to. See App. ii. 


brush off, (v.t.) .... wil (ke). 
brushwood, (s.)... . el-dt-rikuma (da), 
bubble, (s.). , . , béag (da). 

bucket, (8.) 1. made by scooping a block 
. dakar (da). 2. made from a 
joint of Bombwsa giganten. . = . kopdt (da) 
See bamboo and App. xiii. 


bud, (s.). . . . dr-mél (da), 

bug, (s.)... = kila (da). 

build, (v.t.).... bdd-eni (ke); butani 
(ke) 

bullet, (8.).... ir-bé-ba (da). 

bump, (3.) swelling. . - . i-gtelal (da); ig- 
bituk (da) 

bump, (v.t.) . - . . 6t-tichurpi (ke) 

bunch, (s.) of plantains, etc. ... . dgul 
(da). 


bund, (s.) embankment... = ए पतात (da). 
This word was originally employed to des 
eribe the ridge made round a hut in rainy 
weather to keep out the wet. Bund is not 
an English word but is so much used in 
British-India that it is here introduced as 


such 
bundle, (s.) 1. of food. = = . o-déknga (da), 
2, small bundles of food ... . oko-biga (da); 


i-kdrotnga (da). What food have you in that 


age). ...mima. 3. (if junior his name | (small) bundle! : michiba kang’ olo-higa (da)? 
would be used). Husband's brother 1. (if | 8. miscellaneous bundles, when moving from 


senior). ...maiola, 2, (if of same age) 


one encampment to another .. . . ér-téyunga 





o, indolent: 6, pole: b, pot: 5. awful: di, bod. 


BUNG 36 


= अन क 





(da). 4. of firewood... 
5, of bows and arrows... , Oto-chonga (da), 
&, tightly-fastened.. = = = Gto-nilibnga (da). 
We have now very many bundles of arrows 
with us (in our possession): métol-paichalen 
fichitik delta Glo-chonga jibaba, See with, 

bung, (v.t.) ... . niit-ke. 

bungle, (v.t.). . . . Ot-fidiriim (ke). 

buoyant, (adj.)... . Gdatnga (da); lGtor- 
nga (da). 

burden, (३.) See load. 

burial, (s.) 1, interment... . 6t-biguknga 
(da). 2. disposal (of corpse) on tree platform 
.... &b-teginga (da). The platform itself 
is atrled f-taga (da). 3. Mock-burial im 


sand , , , ~ ab-niitnga (da). (a children’s 
game). 

burn, (s.).... 191 (da). (with prefix ar, 
Ong, ig, ete, See App. 1) when reference 


ia made to some part of a living body.) 

burn, (v.t.) 1, any animate object . 
ab-ji (ke); pigat (ke). 2, an inanimate 
object. ... Sko-jdi (ke); Gkho-pigat (ke). See 
fire. (v.i.) 1. take fire. kindle... . dal (ke) ; 
pid (ke), 2. one’s self. . ad-jOi (ke), 
3. one’shand ... . émg-jéi (ke). See seoreh. 
4, of itself... . Gkan-j6? (ke): bada-kini 
(ke). Seefire, 5. a light chai (ke) 

burrow, (४.१.) . . 


and scoop. 

burst, (v.t.).... tiehu(ke); &-didi (ke) 
(as a bamboo, ete., on fire). 

bury, (v.t.) 1. inter... . buguk (ke); 


ét-biguk (ke). 2. on tree-platform.. .. ab- 
tegi (ke). 3. bury seeda of the Arfocarpus 
haplasha for future food uze... jdra (ke) 
bush, (4.) ig-rifigemo (da) 
business, (s.) ... . 6n-yom (da) ; tép (du) 


The first. word refers to making huts, canoes | 


kiraij (ke). See detach 
(da); t&-lir-dlama (da) 


„ chdrognga (da). ' brother is tall: él abjédama dona adentobare 


abl4panga (da). The Chief called you but ™ 
you did not come: maiola ng'drigétrere, dona 
ngo énre ydba (da). 2. in addition to that 


Rees ié. Iwill not only beat you but both — 


of you: dél dgun ng'étpareknga-ba चह ng'tk- 
porlen. 3, (postp.) with the exception of 


| .... ijiya. All but my younger brother are 


singing : d'dka-hdm tjiya drdarn rémid-tiyuke, 


4. (adv.) only, no mere than. See only 


butterfly, (s.)... - pamila (da). 

buttock, (z.) 1, human’... . ar-dama (da) 
ar-Gno, See App. ii. 2. animal... . ar- 
to (da) | 


by, (postp.) 1. denoting the agent... = 
la, Let (permit) the bow be made by Lipa : 
ipa la kirama kopnga litén. 2. over {a 
course)... . len. by land; tinga-len. See 
path. by canoe (if inland): jig-len. See 
creek. by sea: jiru-len. 

by-and-by, (adv.).... a-réringa (-len); 
tar-dlo (-len); fig4-tek. 

by chance, (adv.)... . dt-badali. 

C 

Cachelot, (s.)... . biriga-té (da) 

calamus, sj, (s.) fim (da); chang 
(da); रो (da); 15] (da). See App. xi 

calf of leg, (s.) .... ab-chilta-dama 
See shin 

call, (v.t.) 1. summon, send for. , . 
figére (ke). 2. name, style . 
(ke); ting-I'ar-eni (ke). 
called us all knaves: चवि ngé marat- 
वनिताः len atjabag ng'drinikre. 3, Call 
to. + . .pek-ik (ke). See shout. (v.i.) 
1. cry aloud... . érewa (ke). 2. call, of 
& bird. . ..mgiidri (ke). 

calm, (8.) 1. 


„ &r- 
= # iir-taik 
Yesterday you 


lia (da). One likes 


neta, ete., the second to hunting, fruit and | > ©!” sea for turtle-hunting: yddi lébinga 


honey gathering, 


busy, (adj.) engaged in work én- 
yOmnga (da); ar-gijunga; tépnga (da) 
Don't interrupt. me, 1 am busy (7 


chiurake dike, dé d'én-yémnga (da) 
but, (conj.) 1. on the other hand, neverthe 
lesa. ., „ ०0०8. He ie short but his elder 


| (श्वा lia ten béringa-liiake. 2 (adj.) 


of the 


sea. = . + lia-m-chénga (da). 
3. weather (s.)... . lil (da). 4. (adj.) of 
the weather... . lilnga (da). 


can, (v. aux.) be able. 1. with reference 
to skill or strength of limb... . ar-chik 
béringa (ke); ar-paicha-béringa (ke). Can 


8, ideo, cut: = , cur: क, casg:d, father: &, fathom mi, bite: au, howe Au, rowe 





you climb that tree ?: an ngé kdt’éka-tang len 


ngdlaunga (ar) chdk-béringa (ke)? Yes, I can 
wba (da). See leg, thigh and yes. 2. with re- 
ference to the senses 


the man’s voice (li. “my ear is able”) 
dig piaku dbila Taka-tegi ldko-éringake. 
ॐ be permitted. See may. — 

cane, (s.) Calamus. 1, slender varicty, for 
making baskets, ete 


ur rattan hdl (da). See App. xi 
cannibal, (६) hauga-tirdpo (da) 
eannon, {9.1 - . . . birma-bilia (da) 
eannon-ball, (*.)... . fir-bd (da) 


cannot, (v. sux.) be unsble, 1. physically 
_ar-chik-jabagi (ke); ar-paicha-jabagi 
(ke). 2, with reference Lo the senses . 
Sko-jabagi (ke); Sko-war (ke). 
sleep: dig-drla loko-wirke (or Poko-jabagike), 
We cannot see: milig dal m'dkot-wirke. 3, 
may not. See may he 
canoe, (३.) 1. with or without outrigger , . 
„ , réko (da). 2. large and without outrigger 
.... gilyanga (da), 3. outrigged.... 
ch4rigma (da), Andanianese canoes are fre- 
quently namel from the description of the 
tree froin which they are made; ¢. 9., 1911 
(da); baja (da); yére (da); kokan (da). 
See App. xi, 4 bow of canoe... , Ot- 
mfgu (da). See forehead 
stern, .. . ar-tit (da). 6. gunwale . 
pai (da). See Ip. 7. bottom (inside) 
... „ fir-ddam (da). He is sitting in the 
bottom of the canoe: él chadrigma 'ar-ddam 


len dka-déike. 8. keel and submerged 
surface ,... ir-éte (da). See loin and 
behind. 9. sides of... . ab-parita (da). 
See rib. 

cape, (३.) headland... . tko-chdronga 
(da). See nose. 

capsize, (v.t.) on water ot-pF{ke) : 
6t-rogi (ke). (v.i.). ..- pi (ke); oto- 
régi (ke). 2, (v.t.) on land . 6t-wérlai 
(ke). (v.i.) Sto-wédai (ke). 

captor, (s.) .. . . St-chAtnga (da). 

capture, (v.t.).... dt-chit (ke). See 


oko-béringa (ke). | 
I can see: प नषा dko-béringa (ke). I can hear | 


pidga (da). 2. thick | 
| (ke); ab-gara (ke); i-gora (ke), 


I cannot | 


| (047६. 


| tdbinga-bédig = wéloga 


ond fall. 5. | 
aka- | 





the assistance of others... 


©, indolent: 6, pole: $, pot: ठ, awful: bi, boil 


carcass, (4.). . "छ 111 + cay = 9 eee . 4-pil (da) 


care, take, (v.i.) be watchful rs 
gélep (ke) 

careful, (adj.)... -6ng-réwa (da) 

careless, (adj.) . . . . éng-wélabnga (da). 


He was careless and burnt the hut and then 


said it was my fault (lit. excused himself 
at my expense): 4! dng-wélatnga-bédig 
ching yrigatre, figd d'endirare, 
care for, (v.t.) take care of, .. . gira 
See protect. 
caress, (v.t.) fondle... .liraicha (ke): 
with prefix, See App, ii. 2. fondle an 


infant... = igdr (ke); 4r-dinla (ke); ig- 
péte (ke) ; ik-iji-plite (ke) 

cargo, (3.).... jarabnga (da) 

carry, (v.t.) 1. om one’s hack... . tabi 
(ke). I carried my wife and children on 
my back from the hut to the boat: wai 
dé dab-pail dl-bédig हन्द len réko lat 


When I was carrying the bundle 
Wologa tried to make me catry the pig 
ag well, so I left it: wai ddl odiknga 
rugo Gédig d'endii- 
rare fig@ dé len क्ट; ngdro (ke); 
ab-ngoro (ke), 2. on one’s head... . 
ir-yOboli (ke). उ, on one’s shoulder. , 
kitami (४९). 4. in one’s arms... .; ur-Ocli 
(ke). ॐ, an infant in the sling... . ab 
nora (ke); ar-ngétoli (ke). See distinguish 
6. in the hand. lidapi (ke). 7. a 
heavy weight on the shoulder... . fikan- 
tebi-katamike. 3S. a heavy weight with 
- kGrnidail (ke). 
9. on one’s hack by means of a cord acress 
the shoulders. . . , tit-wi (ke); tit-pi (ke). 

calry away, (v.t.).. . . ik (ke). 

carried away by current, (p.p.).... 
lolokare. “ 

carve, (v.t.) 1. wood, make or shape... . 
diyo (ke). 2, meat - Chol (ke); ९५ 
kép-(ke) ; Gt-kObat (Ke) ; हपुषा (ke) 

Caryota sobolifera, (s birata (da) 


See App. xi. The core of the stem is eaten. 


cascade, (s.)... = ima-l'ir-chéir (da), 
cash, (s.) See coin, 





CASE 38 CHASE 
eask, (s.) . ... dikar-bidia (१8). (ht. ceaselessly, (adv.) . . . . oko-jiiranga. 
“large bucket.) AI eensure, (v.t.) ig-ril (ke) 
cast away, (v.t.).... kor (ke), See centipede, (Scolopendra morsitana), (s.) 
throw and throw away. kirapta (da). May no centipede bite you! 
casuarina, (s.)....wilima (da). See (it. your hand or your foot) : kdrapla le 
App. स. | ngéng chdpikok ! 
cat, jungle-. See Paradoxurus. The | entre, (8.) , ...koktir(da). See inside 
domestic cat is called ष्ठः from the | ang middle. 
Hnglish word “ pues.” certain, (adj.). . . . el-Gt-tiiknga (da). 


cat’s-cradle, (s.). . . . jibra (da). 
catarrh, (6.)... .Gko-Gréij-ja (da). 
eateh, (v.t.) 1. an inanimate object... + 
eni (ke); Gro (ke). 2. an animate object. = . 
ab-eni (ke); ab-dro (ke). 8.an animal alive 
. chila (ke). 4. more than one animate 
object. ... armél (ke). 6. fish with a 


certainly, (adv.) 1. without doubt... . 
et-limu-tek. He will certainly die from that 
wound: hito chim Teddre 6 e-limu-tek 
oko-lingabo. 2, without fail... . . . wai-kan; 
iba-yiba (ba). See of course and yes. 

certainly !,/interj.).. .keta-é! 

ehafe, (v.t.)....rir (ke). 


net. = == yiit-pine (ke) See just as. 6, 
fish with the hands... .yit-chégo (ke). 


7. by shooting with bow and arrow 


vit-taij (ke). 8. turtles by harpooning 
.  yadi-dtit (ke). 9. one turtle by 


harpooning . . yadi-jérali (ke). 

eatch fire, (v.i.)... . Gkan-joi (ke) ; bada- 
kini (ke). See fire. 

caterpillar, (s.) . . . . girug (da). A com 
mon varicty. 

cattle, (3.) .... gari (da). This is one 


of many words adopted since the British 
occupation. 


caudal fin, (s.) ... .yAt-l'ar-picham (da). 


caulk, (v.t.) close up, seal - « nat 
(ke) ; 6 (ke); oko-mali (ke.) I caulked your 
noe this morning with black (honey) 


wax: wai dé dilmaya ngia réko len lére tek | 


ndtre, 
eause to, (aux. verbal prefix denoting) 
= = en: «g., cause to be angry (anger, 
v.t.). See anger, anchor (v.t.) and make 
eauselessly, (adv.) without cause 
dt-kilya. 
caution, (v.t.). . . . yabnga-l'itai (ke). 
cautious, (adj.).... kédangnga (da). 
cave, (s.) . . . -ig-jig (da); ig-bang (da). 
cease, (v.i.) 1. , . .tir-ld (ke). 2. from 
work ep-tét-mfni (ke); dn-dari (ke) 
8. from grieving 


Be quiet | mila! 


6t-gGlai (ke). 2, exchange. . . 
i-gal (ke). 


] misfortune कै ® छ 


the head 


| round the 


kik-l'ir-l0 (ke.) 4. 
from walking kipari (ke). Cease! | 


chaff, (v.t.)...-. aka-nfyada (ke). 

chalr, (s.) seat . . . . toknga (da). 

chalk, (s.). . . .tila-dg (da). See App. xiii 
chance, by (adv.) . . . . tarjiin. 

change, (v.t.) 1. alter... .gdlai (ke); 
- ९01 (ke) ; 


channel, (s.) 1. navigable by boats... . 


| lig (da), 2. between islands , , . . jig-chin- 
chin (da). See strait. 
chaplet, (s.) . . - . ए0 (da) ; iji-génga (da) 
See charm. 
ehar, (v.t.) l6rom (ke) 
ehareoal, (s.).... big (da); ch&pa-lig 


bog (da) 


charm, (5.) against pain, sickness or 
. tar-wiirul (da). See medi- 
cine and necklace. 1.Human bone cincture 

...chduga-t& (da). 2. when worn on 
. iji-toninga (da). 3. worn 
on the arm... .iji-chénga (da). 4. worn 
on the thigh. . . .ab-chénga (da), 5, worn 
waist... . dto-chénga (da). 
6. worn round the chest ..... dt-changs 


(da). See App. ii. For the various similar 


charms made of animal bones, shell, coral, 
cane, wood, etc., see App. xiii. 

chase, (v.t.) 1. pursue... .i-g&j (ke). 
2. hunt. See hunt. 

chase, (s.) hunting, the hunt..,, dr 
(da). See hunting 


ideo, cut: §, cur: &, casa; 4, father: &, fathom: ai, bite: an, howse: Au, 





chastise, (v.t.) Sale 
=. two or more. , , , tar-mili (ke). 


chatter, (v.i.)... . ed-wi. 


‘chim (ke) 
chatterbox, (s.).. . .ed-winga-tipa (da) 
cheat, (v.t.)... = dr-itai-chi (ke) 





ehasie, (adj.) . . . . dyun-témar-barminga 
(da). 


cheek, (a.)... .ig-ib (da). See App. ii. 


eheer, (v.t.) comfort, encourage 
léje (ke). (v.i.) applaud... , dto-Ali (ke); 
oto-yéla (ke) 

cherish, (v.t.). = = . Sko-jeng’e (ke) ; dko- 
jeng’ge (ke) ; 

96001, (3.) ....mdtnga (da), (A modern 
word, See roll.) 

chest, (s.) 1. thorax. . . . 6t-chilma (da) ; 
6t-kig (da). 2. deep-cheeted ... dt-kik-déga 





४१ 3. narrow-chested = = = = 6t-kGk-kinab 
(da). 
chew, (v.t.)....gannga (ke). 


chief, (s.) 1. head of a small community 

‘ » mai-ola, [His wife... 
Did you sce the chief? an agé mai (ola) 
Vigba@digre ? 2. head of a large community 
„ mai'ighh (da). [His wife ... . chan’- 


18 (da)]. These two chiefs are head | 


chiefs : kit" ikpér maiag’ आ क्तत (da), 3 


One possessing most authority in a tribe | 


6t-yObur (da) 
child, (s.) ab-liga (da). See App. vii. 
children, (5.) 1 ligala; नध. 2 
having one or more (said of either parent) 
Gn-ba (da). 8, (with reference to 
the father ) (a) whether male or of both sexes 
* +» * frat-dila; (6) whether female or 
of both sexes... , Ong-bi; (da). 4, (with 


. chiin-ola). 


2, if not raised 


 abliga-yéma (da) 


61105, 
| (of wood) 





“ghildhood, (3) .. . . absligaYidal (da). ab-liga-l’idal (da) 
(signifying respectively 
the time and state of being a child) 


childhood, (s.) 


childish, (adj.) abliga-naikan. See 


९0001635 (adj.) 1, never having had a 
child... = ab-liga (da) ; क 809 (da) ; 
2. having no living child , . ligala-garat- 
loglik ; (lit, “ children-ground-present १, 
buried.) See ground and presence 


chilly, (adj.)... girba (da) 
chin, (5.)....) ika-Gdal (da), 
chink, (s.) jig (da) 


( Ne of quartz, (s.)... , tdlma-l'dko-tdg 
(s.) See bit and fragment 


ehoke, (v.t.) 1. throttle , ; + iki-pétemi 
(ke). 2. block up, stop up... = = &r-niit 
(ke). 3. (wi.) in swallowing food , . 4 , 
akan-téai (ke) 

ehoose, (v.t.)..,. dt-nin (ke) ; 6t-géne 


chop, (v.t.).... Ot-kGp (ke). 
chorus, (s.) singing together 4 + १ 4 ramid- 


। chau (da) 


ehrysalis (or nymph) of Cerambyx heros. 
ig-wod-l'ét-déreka (da) 
churlish, (adj.). .. . oko-dibunga-ba, 
cicada beetle, (s.). +. * Tengiti (da) 
cleatrix, (s.) 1. if raised birta (da). 
gada (da). The pre- 
fixes dag, ar, ab, dt, ete., according to loca- 
tion. See App. ii, 
cincture, (s.) round the waist नव~ 
étainga (da). See eharm and ornaments, 
(personal) 


reference to the mother) (व) whether male cinders, (8-) , . = = Ar-pid (da) dir-pij (da) 

or of both „ „ „ at-€tila; at-wéjila; | धाभ, (s.) kdr (da) 

resi (da), I saw your children here yes- | See round kornga (da). 

न) Pe = (8-9.) !. ~ . chaugala-walagare. 
child-birth, ( wa up 83 ॐ native of India. १ 

wife died ix hid b riper Sr. rg) He grow and native / 


नग्न pole; a, 


Pot; gv कपा; oi, bedl. 


CLAM 40 CLOSE 
clam, (s.) 1. Cyrene .... 0 (da). 2. | ar-wak(ke). 6, of a turtle... . dyu-télat 
Tridacna crocea .... chOwaj (da). In | (ke). ee 
order to specify the shell (भवि) is clear, (adj.) 1. of a cloudless night... . 
added, eg., chéwai-té (da). 3. Tridacna | a-tilimare. One can see the Milky Way 
squamosa .... kénop (da). only on a cloudless night: égun girug I 
elang, (v.t.) . .. . t&i (ke). mare toya-T dka-pdra idignga. 2, of the 


clap, (v.t.)} 1. . . . 
(ke) 2, one’s hands , 
slap. 

clasp, (v.t.) 1 réa (ke); ya (ke) 
with prefix, See App. 1. When the boat 
capsized he clasped me (round the waist) 
riko o-pnga तव 6 d'dto-réare 
2, another person’s hand... . dyun-re 
(ke). 3. one’s own hand .... Oyun-téla 
(ke). 4, another person or animal un- 
consciously . . . 6t-pligla (ke) 

claw, (8) 1. of an animal éng-bédoh 
(da). 2, of a crab or lobster... , dng 
3, of a bird... 


. » t0ku (ke), See 


koro (da); ig-wAt (da) 
6ng-piig (da). 
claw, (v.t.) .... ngdtowa (ke). 


clay, (s.) 1. earth .... .gara (da), 2 
that of which their pots are made... . 
bij-pa (da). 3. light grey used for amearing 
the body .... dg (da). 4, white desz- 
cription used for ornamental painting of 
the person or of bows, buckets, ete... , + 
tila-dg (da). 5. olive-coloured ..... 
chilnga (da). 6. ochreous, containing oxide 
of iron. . . . kdiob-chilnga (da). When this 
is dried and baked to a powder preparatory 
to use it is called dpla (da) which, when it is 
mixed with animal-fat for application to the 
person or to weapons, utensils, ete.—orna- 
mentally or otherwise—is called kdiob (da). 7, 
clay-lump as worn on the head by mourners 

dela (da), 

clean, (adj.). , . . nfilama (da), 

clean, cleanse, (v.t.) 1. by washing... = 
chat (ke). 2, by wiping... .rar (ke). 
3. by scraping .... por (ke) ; porowa) (ke), 
Clean the nautilus shell which I found on | 
the foreshore this morning: 
borega len dl ddo Grok-yile wai pdrowake 
4. out entrails of an animal before cooking 
= =, + dr-tObuli(ke). 5. of a fish 


a, idea, cut: ह, Cur: 4, casa: 0, father: 8, 


pedi (ke); ab-pedi | 


dilmaya | 








day mdro-béringa (da) | (lit. sky-good) 
83, of water . , . oléwia (da); ig-nilama (da) 
See clean. 4, open jungle, no und 





ed... .ig-béringa (da) 
Aka-tegi-wilak (da). 

clear, (v.t.) 1, jungle el-6t-wAl (ke) ; 
érem-kop (ke); @rem-l'irlikati (ke); @rem- 
‘artalima (ke). 3, the way tinga-l'ét- 
wal (ke); tinga-bij (ke) (lit. path-sweep) 
3, one's throat diar(ke) 
clearing, (s.) in jungle. . . . elét-wilnga 
(da); ér-tdilimare. 
cleared and level, piece of land, (s.). . 
yau (da), 

cleave, (v.t.).. , . ch&lat (ke). 

elench, (v.t.) the fist . 
Gyun-téla (ke). 

clever, (adj.) 1, intelligent... .migu- 
tig-dai (da). See face and know. 2, in 
handiwork... . tn (or éng,) béringa (da). 
3. sharp-sighted. . . .ig-béringa (da). 4, good 
“all round”. = . . Gn-tig-béringa (da). 5. 
in climbing, jumping, ete... , .ar-chik- 
béringa (da); ar-paicha-béringa (da). Sce 
thigh and leg. 6. at sport... . d-choringa 
(da). 

elif, (s.) white. ...parag (da). The 
ship avoided the white cliff: ch@ewa- 
Paka-dadi pdrag Cig-rdkre. 

climb, (v.t.) 1.up a rope or hanging 
creeper... .giitu(ke), (The past tense is 
gGtukre). He climbed there without any 
trouble: 80 dngwélab yibalen तठ gituk- 


6. -voiced. 


. -motri (ke): 


re. 9, upa small tree... .ngilau (ke), 
3." swarm "upa big tree , chégra (ke) 
clip, (v.t.) cut short. . . . kiijili (ke). 
९100, (s.) of earth . .. = gara-dela (da). 
close, (adj.) oppressive elika-iiya (da). 


close, (adj.) near, at close quartera. . . . 
lagiba ;lagya. Ishoot pigsat close quarters, 


fathom : ai, bite; au, house; au, rouse, ning ble ‘Out! By ae: 9 onan? 8, (न अ day pemasn eee 





but he is afraid of that sort of thing but ho: अ that SGU GE Waka Tuas! | bade Gada Dike.” aspen | 





dt lagys reg taijke déna तच ddgke 

(lit, “ afraid-sort-of.") See near. 
close, (v.t.) See shut 

Pree (v.i.) of blood, coagulate . mirudi 


clothe, (v.t.) cover the person with a 


garment... .ab-litdk(ke). See admit, 
clothes, {5.} = = , , ydlo (da). (prefix 
See sail. 


cloud, (s.) nimbus. = . . yiim-li-diya (da). 
2. cumulus... .téwia (da). 3. stratus 
= » = = dra-miga-barnga (da). Nimbus, cumu- 
lus and stratus clouds are now all visible 
together yim-li-diya tiwia dra-miiga- 
barnga bédig dchitik ér-abalik drwéilak (da) 
eloud, (v.i.) become overcast with clouds 
° yam-la-kig (ke); ela-dil (ke). 


eloudiess, (adj.) - - . . mGéro-béringa (da). | 
(५८. aky-good.) 

clumsy, (sdj.)... .gigaunga (da): 6n- | 
déreka (da). See infant. 2, in walking 


- i-nAunga-jibag (da). 
cluster, (s.) buneh . , . . dgul (da). 
elnteh, (v.t.). , . .r-kéta-Grok (ke). 
obal, (s.). . . . taili-chapa (da) ; ((lit. stone- 
fuel); taili-lig-big (da). (ht, stone-char- 
coal.) 


coast, (5.) 1. shore... . tén-miigu (da) ; 


tot (or f)-gora (da). See walk. 2, foreshore 


. = kéwa (da), 
. i-gora (da); t&t-gira (da), 


3, above high-water mark 


4. rocky 


. béroga (da). 5, having little or no | | 
While | 


foreshore... . parag-bdroga (da). 
going there in the steamer I saw several 
of my own tribe turtling along the (rocky) 
coast: kito birma-chélewa-len dto-jiru-teginga- 
bidig d'ighidwa jibaba bérogaya lébi-ydte 
ighddigre 3 “yn ; 
coast-man, (3 

coast, ar-kéwa (da) 
harpoon-lines-and-nets. 
3, an-outside (jungle)-man . 
(०५४). 4 a@-sea-man.... 


1, one (living)-on-the- 
2. one (who uses)- 
ar-yoto (da), 





oy indolent: 0, pole: 8, pet! @ aufal: bh bea 


5. one-fond-of-sea-water. . . 





poling canoe). 





ig-nori (ke) 





collected his neighbours for a hunt 





aka-rata-cham 


(da). This is a term of ridicule applied by 


inland dwellers. Of the foregoing &r-yéto 
| is usually applied to all 
in ¢ontra-distinction to érem-tiga (jungle- 
| dwellers) 


coast-<lwellera 


coast-wise, (adv.) 1, by land. . . .i-gora- 
2. by water. ... . lbinga-len (by 


coax, (v.t.) 1. a sick person to eat... . 
2, anotuier fo grant a favor 


(s-). , . .figdnga-kiid (da) 
cockle, (s.) shell-fish. . , _pikara (da). 
cockroach, (s.)... .piti (da). 

coconut tree, (s.)... .jéder (da). 
cohabit (vi.) of a married couphk. . 


ik-ad-bar (ke), 
coil, (s.) of cord or rope. . , . .kddo (da). 
coil, (v.t.).. . .dt-kédo (ke) ; 6t-kdt (ke). 
coln, (s.) of any description . . . , ik-poku 
(da). See slice, 
cold, (adj.).. . . ritipa (da). 


cold (s.), absence of heat. . . .chauki (da) ; 
choki (da). He is shivering with (by reason 
of being) cold: él chauki leddre béredike. 

cold, (s.) catarrh. See eatarrh. 

cold, be (v.i.). . . .chauki (ke); chodki (ket. 

collie, (s.). - - jédo-l'i-cham (da). 

eollar-bone, (5.). . . .iki-godla (da). 
App. ii. 

collect, (v.t.) 1. honey, fruit, yams, fibre, 
St-pij (ke). 2. shell-fish, jack- 
fruit seeds, meat, irun, stones, ete., ina heap 
. Jeg (ke); St-jez (ke). He collected 
jack-frnit seeds for (consumption in) the 
rains: त giimul leh kaita-tan jegre. See 
disappointed. 3. bows, arrows, or other 


ee 


implements and ornaments, also animate 


objects ngaij (ke.) Thehead-chiet = 
igld ekan érya tig leb dr-ngaijre. See gather 
collection, (s.) of bows, arrows, etc 


in a bundle... . dto-chén ga (da) 


éolour, (s.) 1. hue, tint, . 


0 ५०८ 
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is beautiful: कलक ला-क T'dt-paicha 
waiino (da). 2. paint. See clay, | 
3. of complexion. See complexion. 


ecmb, honey, (<.) kanga (da). Wax 
wells of kamea-ta (da) 

come, (v.i.) 1. . - - . ‘ke). See another. 
Come here! (ka)-min (-i)-kaich !; kaich ; 
kaich-&!. See here and hither. Come here | 
quickly! kaich (-ng’ig)-réo! Come away 


from there | kaich-én!; kaich-wai-ka-tn ! 
2. come across (or over) (as from oppo- 


site bank)... . .ig-bala (ke). 3, come later | 


on (delay in coming)... , ig-ilya (ke). 4, 
come back. See feturn. 6. come inside (of 
hut, ete.) See enter. 6, come outside (of 
hut, ete.). . . , .wilakini (ke). 7, come out 
of a hole, ete. . . déati (ke). Sce appear 
and emerge. 

comfort, (v.t.). . . .léje (ke) ; 


016, (adj.) laughable. ... .Akan-ye- 


ngatnga (da). 
command, (v.i.) order, direct... . . kiinik - 
yap (ke). | 
commente, (v.t.). , , .dt-mi (€). (४.1) 
~. 178 (ke), While I was staying at | 


Kyd Island the honey-season commenced : 
dé dtratdng poli-ydle rép-wib ignire. 
Mmmencement of, at the (adv,)j, on 
commencing to... .nga-gbiya. See begin 
On commencing to scoop this canoe I cut off 


& piece of my finger: ticha réko (चल) képnga- | 


goiya dé déyun kéro l'ep-tépatire. 
commend, (v.t.) praise... -yémai (ke). 
eommon, (adj.) not scarce... , .ibaba: 
ét-dibaba ; ar-tang (da). 
companion, (s.). .. 
itik-yite (da). 
company with, in, (postp.) 1 k ; 
(plur.) itik. They walked in company with 


ol m'itik ndure, 2 6t-paicha-len, 
See with. 
compatriot, (s.) -ig-bidwa (day 
compel, (v.t.) See make and cause. 
compensation, (s.)... ..i-gal (da) 
complain, (¥.i.) ara-chi-(ke) 
complete, (v.t.) -Ar-lQ (ke). See 








Ot-léje (ke). | 





accomplish and finish, 
completed, (acdj.) finished. * dr-lire. 
completely, (adv.) . See altogether, quite, 
complexion,(s.) colom of... . . Kuropean. 
i-térem-ya (da). 2, Asiatic... 
i-tirawa (da), 


comply, (v.i.).. . .iji-wirta (ke). 
comprehend, (v.t.) . .. . dai (ke).’ 
comrade, (5.)... .ig-métlinga (da). 


conceal, (v.t.). . . miire (ke). 
conceal one’s self. 2. . (wii)... iji- 
miire (ke). 9 , 9 
conceited, (adj.) एक , - , , tibala (da). 
concelve, (v.i.) become pregnant... , 
Oto-riing’a (ke). 


conch, queen-, (s.).. . - til(da). 2. king- 
(8.). * „ . "४८ (da), क्‌ 
conciliate, (vt.). . - . ३४५ -1६}र (ke). 


conflagration, (s.). . .. bada-kininga (da). 
confusion, (s.) See disorder. 
congratulate, (v.t.)... (हदं (ke). 
conquer, (v.t.)... . otoli-omo (ke) 
consent, (v.i,) „ » Wal (ke), 
consequence of, in (adv.). , . . edare 
consequently, (conj.) See therefore. 
consider, (v.t.) 1. regard, estimate.  _ , 
109. (ke). 2. observe closely , kak-l'ir- 
ér-gid (ke). (v.t.) reflect. ponder ..... 
miila (ke) ; g6b-jdi (ke), 
console, (v.t.).. . . kitk-l'iir-léje (ke). 
conspire, (v.t.) plot . . ab-chi (ke), 
constantly, (adv.) . , . . éng-tam. 
constipation, (s . ir-méténnga (da) ; 
r-bd-chéba (da) rere. 


contented, (adj.) satisfied _ . . Ot-kik 


५ | Var-béringa (da). 
ik-y&te (da). (plur.) gc 


continually, (adv.) habitually... . dko 
Jaranga ; ig-Ildinga. This stream continues 
to flow. (it. flows continually) like 
this even in the dry season ucha jig-ba 


। yere-bédo len bédig kichikan oko-~jdranga la 


ydlke, 
continue, (v.aux. t 4 ` (€ 
^= ) persis fii (ke). 
contradict, (v.i,) dkan-tegi-gél (ke). 


contrary, (adj.) 1. adverse, ag wind or 


————— tide s+ + kitting (da). 2, to. custom tide 6c sins iki-tlinnga (da). 2. to custom 
Sy Mea, cub? क curt &, casa; 6, father: &, fathom: el, bite au, howe: au | 
। ^ 
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ad-éranga-ba, See practice. 3, to 
orders . . .. .tir-parowanga. Contrary to 
the chief's orders he remained idle all day 


in his hut: maiola tarpérowanga él ékan 


bid ya bédo-déga drgéringa jpdlire, 
contusion, («.) Sce bruise. 
convalescent, (adj.) tig-bdinga (da). 
converse, (w.1.) i-jén (ke) ; iji-yap (ke) 
convey, (v.t.) 1. with reference to animals 
or things - 
lo > person 
removing persons, or things, by water only 
+ +a «+ Uin-tar-tepi (ke); AkA-wér (ट), 
convulsions, (s.)...... picha, (da). 
cook. (v.t.) 1. . . . . joi (ke); 116 
2, broil pigat (ke). 3, roast 
tiiri (ke). 4. roast in leaves - 
(ke), 5, boil meat... , . wér (ke). 
water, truit, seeds, etc... . 
by means of heated stones. . . 
(ke). 
cook, (v.i.) rach (12) ; dto-jai (ke). 
cooked, (adj.) 1. partially. . . . chilika | 
2. ready-cooked . . - . yiit-révha (da) We 
must keep some food ready-cooked for our 
friends as they will soon be returning from 
the hunt: 
rocha médtot prichalen tegike eda at tek + 
ékalpinga (लवतत. 


(ke). 
1 
6 boil 


- ६1110198 


cooking-pot, (s.) earthen... , - baj (cla). 


See make and App. xiii 
cooking-pot cover, (#.) 
... .bOj-rimata (da). 
cooking-stones, (s.). . . 
eook and App. xii. 


of wicker-work 


la (da), ee 


cool, (adlj.) . „ 2 07798 (da). 

cool season, (4.)....papar (da). Sve 
App. ix. 

copper-coloured, (adj.).... i-tirawa 
(da). This is said of natives of India, 
Burma and the Nicobars. 

coral, (s.). .. .taili (da) (lif. `" stone “'), 


Generic name for all coral, though for certain 


varieties they have distinctive namés: «.7 
1. Gorgonida: béwa (da). 2, Periti- 
de :. (da). 3. other varieties | 


dérogi 





ik (ke). 2. with reference | 
ab-ik (ke). 2. referring to | 





-ar-joi (ke) 7, | 


mitig jingam Pen vbe-innil yet. | 





0, indolent: 4, pele: च, pot 








670 (da); Sro-toto (da); प्म (da) 
4. coral-reef . . . . jowio (da) 

cord, (s.) slender rope, or thick line. . 
hetmo (da). See harpoon'and App. xii. 


corner, (s.) . . ~ = kéimu (da). 

corpse, (x.) . ` f-pil (da), 

corpulent, (adj.) 2... abréchobo (da 

correct, (idj.).... fiba-wai (da): tiba 
 béringa (49) 


corrupt, (adj.) rotten. = . - cneru-re} che 
runga (da). 
costive, (adj.) .. 
méténnga (da), 
cotton, silk-(s.) of the Bombax malabay(- 


». bé-chéba (da) ; - ~ 


| एमा = = = = . gereng-aki-kopya: (da). 
cough; (s.).... Gag (ela), 


cough, (v.i.) - , . . d-dag (ke). See hawk 
(¥.1.). 

cough, cure a (v.t.). . . 
(ke) 

count, (vt)... , ar-lip (ke). 

country, .(3.)....é@rema (da). ‘That 
European soldier is going in this steamer 
to his own country: क ddigoli .éhun 
érema lat ticha birma-chiélewa léto-jaru tegile 

country-man, (5 - ig-badwa (117) 
Why are your country-men taller than ours ¢ 
michalen ngitig-bidwa m'ardiry tek at ta- 
(नाद्र (der) ? 

couple, See pair 

courage, (s -+ ताजा] लपक (da, 

court, (v.t.) See woo 

cousin, (s.) m. and f. (elder and younger) 


. dag-la-porowa 


See App. viii. 


cover, (v.t.) 1, the head, hands, ete 
ram (ke) with prefix according to the part 
referred to. See App.ii. 2, food or any 
inanimate object 6t-rim (ke). 3. ॥ 
sore, or wound, with leaves asa plaster | 


ig-ram (ke). 4 the eyes with one’s hands, 


when weeping... . iji-maju (ke). ‘5, 
the mouth and nostrils, when fatonished 
or laughing,.or because of an offensive odour 

okan-mdju (ke). 6, puton a cover 
aki-rogi (ke). 7. one’s nakedness . shy 
ar-michla (ko) 


= Gi aa ee Cee भि 
ॐ Qurful: di, boil. 
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cover, (s.) lid. . - . &t-ramnga (da) ; Aki- crank, (adj.) 1. liable to upset pigau- 
réginga ida) nga (da). My canoe is no longer crank: 


covering of leaves, (s.) wrapped rounda ‘a réko dchitik gigaunga yaba (da) 
bundle... , tircha (da) 2. top-heavy gidatnga (da) 

covet, (v.t.).... pdichati (ke); kOk- | rave, (v.t.) beg with importunity. . . 
ar-iju (ke); . iji-dal-tek-chike). Do † 6t-figir (ke). (v.i.) 1. long for, yearn. Jo. 
covet another's property: détbaia rimoko ‘@4ri (ke) 2, with reference to food , - 


poichatike dake. _mfgum-len-pdichat (ke). See long. 
covetous, (adj.). . . . poichatinga (da), | crawl, (v.i 4 as an infant or insect ~ ~ ~ 
coward, (8.) - , , = ar-lit-chimag (da). lain (ke) ; iji-chik-tegi (ke). The centipede 
cowry. See (पाय | is crawling towards vou: Mirapla fa ऋत 
a i iji-chik-tegike 
crag, (s.) small edible variety kata | ५" ora Ria bss) 

(da) =. large etlible variety hac ( ) Vso, (#.). = = « waka (da) ter (da). 


द. hermit . Sla-lig-wéd (da); 4. ` Jand- | The latter word is applied to young eray 
ilag fish. 

. .kilag (da). There are other varieties | eer, <2 
named, kirum (da), géro (da), kGti (da),gab | + (v.t.) , . = + mét (ke) एण्ड ` 
(da), @lewadi (da). all of which are enten | तमल the world: paluga érema maotre. 
except the hermit-crab. creator, {s.)... mot-ydte (da) 

crab-hole, (s.) [क pee (I"jar-bang (cla). See | creek, (.) 1. क = 8 , jig (da). हि, main- 
hole creek jig-chin-chiu (da). 3, branch- 
erab-hook, (s.)... . kita ngatanga (da) ष (४ 1४ = Ned 
Used for picking up live crabs among the | Pe) 4 | 
rocks. See App. xiii creeper, (s.) plant... .yéto (da); tat 


(8) i pris (da), The former refers to large and the 
Pre, ४ श ~. | latter to small varieties. 
efack, (v.t.) 1. a bow, paddle, ete. crest of wave, (s.). .. ~ dki-elri (da), 


crevice, (s.).. . . kA-jAg (da). 
ig (also Ot )-tdrali (ke), 2, as by driving | grew, (s.) of canoeor ship... . baraicha 





a nail into a thin plank achalpi ke) (da); Ot-rala-jatnga (da). 

3. any brittle object, as a pot dali (ke); | crime, (s.) See offence, sly 

petemi (ke) pachi (ke). 4, as a nut, with crinum lorifolium (३ biga (da) 

the teeth one view ध 1 The fronds are used in making torches 
erack, (v.i.) 1... . . dyun-témar-t&rali (ke). cripple, (s.). . . .ar-t@ (da). Now that 


2. owing to heat tichu (ke) Woi is a cripple no one is afraid of him 
crackle, (v.i.) of burning leaves .... | wéi kawai drté yate mija arlét yah (da) 
kGroti (ke) (lit. -* who afraid not?) 
crackling, (s.) of pork. . . .dt-igam (da), cripple (v.t.).. . , én-géd (ke). 
He cut off some crackling and gave ittome: | eroak, (vi). , . . rdtia (ke). 
Gl ét-igam kitjilinga-bédig den dre. crocodile, 8.) . , . . kAra-diku (१४). 
cramp, (s.) muscular contraction... , | iguana. 
milainga (da). 


See 


(s.) hooked stick for gathering fruit 


cramp, sufferfrom (v.i.)... , idéla (ke). tég-ngitanga (da). See App. xiii, 
cramped for space, (p.p.). -. .ad-nilibnga | crooked, (adj.)... . téka (da) 
(da). so crooked, become, (v.i.)as a spear or arrow ` 
cramped (confined) space (a.) . ér-ché- | after hitting some hard obiect . eit gém 
paua (da); @r-nilibnga (da). (ke). 






a, idea, cut: i, cur: द essa: 4, father: §, fothomral Dela ¬ a, cur: ड, caso: A, father: ह, doebons 


ai. bite: au, house : su, Prowse, 






cross, (aclj.) ill-tempered . . 
(cla). 

eross, (adj.) transverse. . ~ ~ dr-chiiti (da). 

eross-paths, (=.). . - . tinga-l'iir-chati (da). 

‘eross,(v.i.)passover. . . .tedi-ya(ke); tar 
téta (ke); réko-arwaichari (ke), 

cross-legged, sit (v.i.) 1. like a tailor... 
fi-réci (ke). 2. when crossed at the knees 

fira-téla (ke). 3. when legs are extend 

ed and ankles are crossed... , mor (ke), 

crow, (s.) Corvus culminatus . .. .batka 
(da). 

erowd, (s.) See assemblage 

crown, 0! head (s.) See head 

crowded, (aclj.). . . .acd-nilibnga (da). 

cruel, (adj.) ... . kik-l’eb-téponga (da) ; 
tir-toknga (da). 

cruelty, (s.) - - - , kik-l'eb-taponga-ydma 
(da); tar-tOknga-yoma (da). 

crunch, (v.t.).... kiruma (ke): 
Kuram (ke) ; ig-kaérap (ke). 

crush, (v.t.) 1... . pétemi (ke). 2, an 
insect by treading on it... . diiruga (ko). 
3, as a tree or other heavy object in falling 

- mipa (ke). 

yesterday while crushing his hut spared 
mine: dhatdng diléa pd ydte fa bad len maipanga- 
bédig dia bid ['ét-tid-diibure. 

crushed, (p.p.) 1. ofan animate object. . 
i-ti-kijuringa (da). 2, of an inanimate 
object. - . . pékalnga (da). 

cry, (v.i.) 1. weep... . tékik- (ke); 
fi-télat (ke). (if. = drop tears”.) 2. ery 
together, 05 two or more on meeting 
(a custom after lengthy absence) 
i-ta-t@kik (ke); Akan-para-tékik (ke). 3, as a 
child for something it wants iti-romad 
(ke). 4, loudly, See shout. 

cuff, (s.) See blow. slap. 


ut- 


cultivate, (v.t.) . . . . yAt-biiguk (ke). See 
food and bury. 

cunning, (adj.)sly ... . magu-tig-dai (da). 

cup, (s.) odo fda). (५. nautilus 
shell). See App. xiii 

curable, (adj.) 1. of a wound . yélenga- 
l6yu. 2. of a disease .. tig-béinga- 


loyu. 


+ » tig-rél-tipa 


| 20-॥4/6 — met'ckdra 


The tree which | 


| kop (ke). 


-ep-topati (ke). 





cuT 





cure, (v.t.) 1. . .. iti-gdr (ke). 2. a cough 
.. Gdag-la-porowa (ke). 

curl, (v.t.).... ét-kétik (ke), 

eurl, (*.) 1. of a coil or any. spiral... . 
ét-kétiknga (ila). 2. ग hair... - 
6t-kitnga (da). 

curlew, (s.).. . 

current, (s.) 1. tidal... .chirat (da). 
2. running stream . . . . dp (da). 

curse, (v.t.).. . . Aki-bang-tek-piireja (ke), 
When it rains heavily while we arc hunting 
we are in the habit of cursing (the rain) 
in this way, “May the hamadryad bite 
you'": meda delengn-bédig yim déga la 
pdrejanga ^ wai wxira “Sbo chdpikok !" 

curve, (5.) - . . . éte (da), 

curve, (v.t.)... .ngdchowa (ke). 

curved, (p.p.). + ..ngéchowanga (ida). 

custom, (s.); customary, (acj.). . kian- 
wai (da); ekara (da); ad-éranga (da), It 
15 hot our custom (customary) to hunt pigs 
while itis raining: yim ila pénga-bédig 


. korakite (da). 


—kfanwai reg-delenga ydba (da), See practice 


cut, (s.) 1, gash. ... ललीत (da). 
2. seratch. as from a thorn... . ngiili (da). 
3. seratch from claw or nail... , ngdtowa 
(da), with prefix according to part of person 
referred to. See App. ii. 
eut,(v.t.) Lanother , . ab-ngili(ke). 2. 
with Cyrena shell... pdin (ke), 3, a stick, 
७5 ` When making foreshaft of arrow , 
ki-tdi (ke). 4 “cut” another socially 
. i-tén (ke), 5, cut down with adze. .. . 
He cut down this post for his 
hut: ol ia Od Vat च्व dagama_ bipre, 
6, cut off (with a knife). . - . kajili (ke), 
See crackling. 7. cut off (lop) .. tip 
(ke) ; (6t-) tépati (ke) 8. ent off (sever) .. |. 
Sec commencement. 9, ent 
out a piece of wood. . . , kit (ke) as in 
order to make a paddle, bow, ete. 10, cut 


up food, eg., turtle, pork, yams, ete. . 


chél (ke). 11. ¢ut up food into smal! pieces 
for distribution Gko-t6pati (ke). 12 
cut up. dismember, disjoint a carcase or 





o, indolent: 0, pole: ठ, pot: © atful: bi, bod 


CUT-WATER 








Jarge fish 
ot-legeri (ke). cut one's self (v.i.) 
ad-ngdli (ke), See wound 


eut-water, (s.) of bout, , = . roéko-l'ét-ya 
(da). See occiput and App. ii. 

cuticle, (3.) seurf-skin. . .. waifia (da). 
(prefix. ar, ot, dng, ete., according to part 
of the body referred to, ) See App. ii. 

» (s.).. . . bid (da) 

cyeas rumphil, («,).... . fgebér (da). 
नय (8. . . „ > Glnga (or पणा) 08 


९ 0 8, ज्‌. (5 } 1. the molluso ... . télim 
(da). 2, the shell . , . , télim=té (da), 

cyrena, =p. (s.) 1. the mollusc. ... 9 (da); 
jirka (da); rékta (१). 2. the shell... , 
ti-ta (da); jirka-ta (da): rékta-td (da), See 
clam. The first of these words is exceptional 
in expressing the shell by “ta” and not 
~ 





0 
„ &rlalen-arlalen. 
„ yikur (da). 


Dally, (adv:)... 
dam, (5.) bund . 





damage, (v.t.).... jabagi (ke); éche 
(ke). 

damp, (२). . . Ot-Ina (da). 

damsel, (s.).....ab-jadi-jog (da). See 
App. Vil. 


dance, (5.) .... ..ar-kéi (da). 

danee, (v.t.) 1. in generic sense... 
koi (ke). 2. some specific dance... 
pai (ke). 3. with others .... 
(ke). 4 complimentary, “ by request". . 
„= = छा (or णुकं (ke). Dance to oblige 
us !( (fit. * for our sakes"): met (or milat) 
४91, 5. as performed by the hosts  , = ar- 
waia (ke). This takes place after the guesta 
(or visitors) have executed their dance. 6. 
on. termination of the mourning-period . . . 
i-télat (ke). (lit: “ tears-drop."’). On this 
occasion the symbols of mourning .are 
removed. 7. wantonly, in order to give 
offence. or amorously ... . 4r-yena (ke). 


. ar- 
+ tik- 


dancer, (s.) ... . ar-kéinga (da). 

danecing-board, (s.) .... pikuta-yemnga 
(da). See App. xiii 

dancing-ground, (s.).... balum (da). 


This is situated on a cleared site in the | 


midst of the encampment. 


warat (ke). 13, ent to pieces 





= 


itik-ta-kéi | 











4 DAWN 
dandle, (v.t.).... &-riro (ke). 
danger, (s.) - , , = ar-adami (da) 
dangerous, (adj.) ar-adaminga (da). 
dangle, (v.t.) .. +. ar-léla» (ke). 
dappled, (adj.) .. .. biratnga (da); i-téna 
tiininga (da). 


dare, (v.t.) venture 
(v.i.) dvun-tepe-giri (ke) 

daring, (p.a.) .... i-térmil (da); it 
milnga (५१) 

dark, (adj.) 1.05 a meonless night. . 
yéchar (त); péwéi fda), this with re- 


. निक्ष (ke) 


ference to fishing and turtling. 2. ofa cave, 
room, ctc..... eldka-girnug (da); el- 


Aka-rijaba ; el-AkA-pitunga (da) ; mér (da) ; 
pitainga (da) 


dart, (v.t.) with an arrow ..... i-teg- 
jorali (ke). 
dash,  (v.t.) .... ik-ele-paidli (ke). 


(v.i.) 1. 
2. against a rock . . 


against a reef... = iji-tem (ke). 
+ ad-miu (ke). 


daub, (v.t.) 1. 6g on another's face 
. iv-leit (ke). 2. on one’s own face 


- ipi-leat (ke). 3. dg on another's body 

= » ab-leit (ke). 4. on one’s own body 

„ = + = ad-leat (ke). 5. koich on another's 
. ig-eip (ke). 6 on one’s own 
. ij-eip (ke). 7.kdiob on another's 
. abeip (ke). 8. on one’s own 
ad-eip (ke) See paint anc 


body 
App, xiii. 
daughter, (s.) under three years of age 
„ + kata (da). See App. vii. She 
gave birth to a daughter this morning: 
ol dilmaya batabétire. 2. over three years 
of age . . ba (da). Whose daughter 


| {isthis) 1: mijia ba? Whose daughters are 


those !: mij bibi-tdng-kilak ? 
ghter-in-law, (3.) 

See App. viii 

dawdle, (¥ t.) 


dawdling ! 


. tin (da) 





. ting-giju (ke). You're 
ling-gujuba / (lit. “dawdle 


| mot.) 


dawn, (३.) .... winga (da). He. must 
leave this at dawn or he will be benighted : 


dl wingalen wtba-waik piito-kinike iinig 





5, idea, cut; =, eur: &, casa: ॥, father : i, fathom: ai, bite 9 ddea, owt: & eur: &, onsa: 6, father: 4, fotiom: ai, bite? aaj howe: au, roma 
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(ol) ebritnga (da). Let us start at dawn - 
mdOsho ela-wingaya tit-mikarike, See App. x. 


dawn, (v-t.) begin to grow light... . 


hail (ke). See light, 
day, (8.) 1. of 24 hours... , 


Cdrdiiru 1 igalre 
sunset .... bado (da). 
3. period, time .... idal (da). 
time ago in the days of 


See App. x. 


` all day bido-déga (da) 
bédo-len. 6. to-day 
(da); in constr. ka-wai; ka-wai-bédolen. 


day-light, (5.) . . . . bodo-la-chdinga (da). 

day after tomorrow, (8.) ... . tir-wainga 
da). 

day-break. See dawn. 

day before yesterday, (a.)... . tar-di- 
léa.. 

dazzle, (v.t.).... ig-wir (ke); id:t- 

` UOt-wilr (ke). (vi.) ... = i-bfrang (ke). 

dazzled, (p.p.) = ... i-kdrang-re. 

dead, ‘p.p.)... . oko-lire. 

deaf, (adj.) . . . . ig-m@lwa (da); chéma 
(da) 


dear, (adj.) precious... = &r-inga (da). 
२९८ refuse (to give) 
death, {8.) .... chAnga-l'apil (da). 
There were two deaths in that encampment 
this morning: कठ bdraiy len dilma-ya 
decamp, (v.i.).... (नभं (ke); 
niyu (ke). 
decapitate, (v.t.).... See bebead. 
decay, (v.i.) chéro (ke.) 
deceased, the, (adj.).... lachi. (Pre- 


fixed to the name of the person referred 
to, and is equivalent to the English expres- | 


sion “the late"’.) 
deceitful, (adj.) . . . . aka-yengatngs (da). 
decelve, (v.t.). .. Ak&’-yengat (ke). 





०, indolent २ 5, pole: bd, Bett 6, ०१४१५ : 


arla (da). 
During the few days we stayed there, we | 
bartered for a lot of sucking-pigs: {4/0 
drla ikpor len med’ pilinga bédig | 
2. from sunrise to 


A long | 
छण remote 
ancestors: dridm chauga-tibanga I'idal len 
5. by day | 
= ka-wai 


| छ Uig-bérare ? 


decent, (adj.). modest ....-. ot 


(da); wilibanga (da) 


decline, (v.t.) See refuse. 

decompose, (v.i) of flesh or vegetation 
+ „ „ „ Charo (ke). 

decorate, (v.t.) any inanimate object .... 


ér-yim (ke.) See paint. 
decrease, (v.i.). diminish... ara-likati (ke). 
decrepit, (adj.).... ar-ti (da); अय 


té (da). 


deep, (adj.) 1. of the sea ... .... jdru-déga 


| (da). 2. of a pit or well. ... Iyaba. 
See distant. 
defeat, (v.t.) in a fight .. Ot-degra 
(ke); otoli-dmo (ke); (ff. “first fetch") 
ane (3.) in a fight .... 6dt-degra 
tate: iwi.) . . . . ché (ke); chél 


(ke); riché (ke.) See issue 
defend. See protect 
defer, (v.t.) postpone... . digétebla (ke), 
defiant, (adj.) . . . . tar-figérenga (da). 
defile, (v.t.) 1. by dust, dirty wrapping 
or leaves... . ig-béra (ke). Why have 
you defiled my food ?: michalen nga dla 
2. by dirt or mud... 
lada (ke). र 


deformed, (adj.) .... ki (da); gigau- 
nga (da); téka (da). Prefix according to 
the part of the body to which reference is 
made. See App. ii 

defraud. See eheat. 


defy, (r.t.) . . ik-dmg-réli (ke);  ig- 
réo (ke). 

deity, the (s.) .... Piluga (da); Mét 
yate (da). See creator 

dejected, (p.a.) .. . - biilabnga (da). 

delay, (v.t.).... ab-fiedba (ke). (w.i.) 
» ee ché-bang (ke); हती (ke). They 
must be delaying on account of the squall: 

delicious, (adj.) . . . . 4ka-yimalinga (da), 

delicious | (exclam) fidm | 

delight, (s.) .... . kik-l'ar-wAlakini (da) 

delighted, (p.a.) kak-béringa (१9) ; 
kok l'dr-wilakininga (da), (latter in ex- 


ai, AAG © Sun acagneev ghee 
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deliriows, (adj.) .... pichanga (da), i-giri (ke). See long. 2. feel desire. 
deluge, the (s.) .. . . el-6t-étpingw (da). |... ~ lat (ke). See wish. 
demand, (v.t.) claim - . . . Gt-titim (ke). desirous, (adj). anxious to obtain . ...*. 
०५५१६ (s.) 1. of the jungles „ = ^ ^ दया | garinga (da). prefix, i, ak, or én. 
clitugala; mila (da). 2. of the sea... .. despise, ig-pOkiba 
jara-win (da). 3. of the eky ...u कात भनि he dad Ait i deat. a 
(dla): destroy, (v.t.) 1. by breaking... . ki- 
juri (ke). 2. by burning .... piigat (Ke). 


Dendrobium secundum, (s.) 1.... ri 
(da). See App. xi and xiii. The vellow 
skin is much used for ornamental purposes. 
2. d, umbellatum (8.) .... jalaij (da). 
The seeds are eaten. 

dense, (adj.) close, impenetrable . . 


3. by other means .... tedi-jabagi (ko). 
detach, (v.t.) a honey-comb from a branch 
. Aka-kéraij (ke). 
detest, (v.t.). See dislike, hate and 
loathe. 


tSbo (de); dense jungle .'... @renit8bo | Se¥M>.(e.): See demon. 

(da) devour, (v.t.) of an animal... . rdpok 
Dentalium octogonum, (3)... . garen | (Ke). | 

(da). See App. xiii. These are much used | = ८९७, (6) . - = > yStma (da). i 

inthe manufacture of personal ornaments. dexterity, (५) skill in handiwork... - 
deny, (v.t.).... dt-tig-piluga ` , (key. | OS ¥°me (da). 


dexterous, (adj.) .... dm (or déng)- 
| एधः (da). | 

dhani-leaf palm (Nipa fruficans),5.... , 
pita (da). The seed is eaten. See App 


Xi. | 

dialect, (s.)... . aka-tegili-liglt (da). 
In the South Andaman dialect this kind 
of stone is called télmada: चव 1 
tegili-(V'igla) len ticha naikan taili [ét-ting 
tolma (da). 

diarrhea, (s.).... &r-bélanga (da) ; ar- 


(४५,.) . = ~ . akat-yé (ke), 

depart, (v.i.) 1. 1८५१९. . , , ad-lomta (ke). 
See leave. 2. go away... , 6to-li- 
pati (ke). 3. of the soul atdeath .... 
jin (ke).. When 1 die my soul will depart : 
dil okolinga-bédig d'étydlo la jinngabo 

deposit, (१. ) mineral . . . . dto-jegnga (da). 

depressed, (p.a.) dejected .... milanga 
(da); bilabnga (da). As Wologa is depress- 
ed he is eating nothing: ‘milanga l'eddre 





wilega maoke yiboda. See sad 
descend, (v.i.) 1. from a higher position b6-pdlatma (da). | 
.. tol (ke); talpi (ke). 2. from a tree die, (v.i.) 1. , , , . oko-li (ke). 2. about 


».- &r-Ot (ke). 3. a creek... . &r-cdlé- 
ati (ke). 
descendants, (=.)... > &t-borta-wichi (da). 
(lit. “tattooed seedling.”) Perhaps. .our 
descendants will be wiser than we: ऋ 
métot bérfa-wichi mar-drdiru tek miigutig- 
describe, (२६) , = = , वनां (त), See 
explain, relate 411 
description. See sort. 


to die. fikan-tig-dipi (ke). (lit. 
throw one’s teeth.) See disinter. . 
different, (adj.) 1. distinct = = ig-la 
(da). 2. another, some other aika- 
tedi-bélya;~ &ki-tiro-biya. See another, 
some other. 3. In different directions 
. . i-kéinga (da) 
dificult, (adj.) 1. of any physical task 
éng-wélabnga (da) 2. of alanguage 
desert, (v.t.). See abandon. 6t-kitunga (da); Ot-chiram (dda) 
design, (s.). See pattern. vert gits The language of the white people is very 
desire, (v.t.) feel need of .. en-4- | difficult: (नण Pdki-+teph dichiram 
(ke); reflex, See want. (v.i.) 1. long, yearn | dégaya 
a, idea, cut: ७» owr: 9 Caso: &, fathers &, fathom: si, bite: au, house; Au, rouse, 











dig, (v.t.) . . , . @e-kép(ke). 2. Dig up, 
by one person .... ar-bang (ke). See 
yam. 3. by two or more persons... . 
digest, (vit.).... 
digestible, (ध्वा) , , . - 


dilatory, (adj.) . . . - ar-gélinga (da). 

dim, (adj.) . . . . ig-nilama-ba. 

dim-sighted, (aJj.). ... ig-kdrangnga (da). 
ig-jibag (da). | 

Giminish, (v.t.)  , ज . ar-katai (ke). (v.i) 
ara-chér (ke); dGyun-éche (ke); ara-likati 

direct, (v.t.) order,command... . 
yap (ke). 

direction? .in which (ady.) interrog, . 





ab-dit (ke). 


lilianga (da); 


tekarik? 2. from which direction? tekari-tek? 


3. in different directions . : . . i-kiinga (da) 


dirt, (s.) . . - . gj (da) ; lada (da). See 
mud. 

dirty, (ndj.)1..... 2011129 (da) ; ladanga 
(dn); १48 (da). 2. from cating or 
distributing honey Ot-libunga (da). 

disagree, (v.i.) of food . ab-kéktar- 
wir (ke). Does it disagree with you? (Hi. 


“inside dislike "): an ngab-koktar wirke! 

disagreeable, (adj.) 1. with ref. to any 
object tiir-rérnga (da). 2. with ref. 
to persons in-welab (१०) 

disappear, (v.i.) ara-limya (ke) ; 
sralitok,/\ke) ; elét-ntiyu (ke 

disappointed, (p.a.) 1... . . 6t-kik-jibna- 
ginga (dx). As you have so much in stock 
(if. so many things cecllected in your 
possession) we were disappointed at your 
not sending us more: ngét-paichalen min 
Grdéru Gt-jeqnga Veddre id met itilinnge 
gahilen mada moilot-hik-jdbaginga Uedire 


2. at missing a shot ig-bajyanga (da). 
disapprove, (v.i.) , , . , iji-kila (ke) 
disarm, (v.t.) On-léru-baiji (ke)., 
disbelieve, (v.t.) -figé (ke) 
discharge, (v.t.) an arrow. . tig+pai- 

ti (ke). 


Sican-létai (ke): 


discomfort, (s.). = = . S&kd-wélab (da). 
This word is used in connection with the 
painting with kdioh and ég (see daub,), by 
those unaccustomed to its use, especially 
in respect to the “ dela " or lumpofég worn 
for weeks on their heads by newly-made 
widows. 
(da) 

discover, (v.t.). 1. find (aftersearch).. = . 


(adj.) . . . . kAk-I'ar-jabag 


ét-bam (ke). 2) casually = = ..) Oro (ke). 
See find ! 

disease, (s.) = = = = rim (da). 

disembark, (v.i.) . , . . tol (ke); tolpi(ke) ; 
yoboli (ke) 

disentangle, (v.t.) .... wélep (ke) 

disguise, (v.t.) . dir-jlli (ke). 

disgust, (5.).... aversion, to food only 


+ + &ka-wiir-voma (da). 

dish, (s.) wooden food-tray ... 
ta-vit-miiknga (ila). See App. xiii. 

dishonest, (adj.).... dko-tapnga (da). 

disinier,(v.t.) exhume = , . . di(ke),; ér-6i 
(ke). While Wologa was dying he said 
to me “when my skull is. disinterred and 
cleaned I wish you to be the first to carry 
it’: weloga tigddpinga-bidig den tdrchi dot 
410 Wviraij~pile Ol-lddig oi-yile chdlnga 
bédig ngi Centéba labike dé kichikan lathe 


. phku- 


disjoint, (v.t.) dismember .. . . wirat 
(ke). 

dislike, (v.t.) 1. any person or object, 
except food... , jabag-lia (ke);  i-tar- 


ér (ke). Idislike pig-hunting on stony ground : 
wai dol eldttd len req-delenga jabag liishke, 1 
dislike Punga’s younger brother: wai dé 
pings [aka-kim len itértrke. 2. certain food, 

ikA-wir (ke). He dislikes the flesh of 
the Paradoxurus: 6! baian dama len dka wiirke 


dislocate, (v.t.) . .. = एकता (ke). 
dismiss, (v.t.) . &ki-tir-téai (Ie). 
disobedient, (adj.) . = : . tegi-kérnga (da); 


jikan-létainga (da); tegi-l’6t-mAlinnga-ba. 
‘disobey, (v.t.) ... - tegi-kor (ke). (v.i.) 


disorder, (5.) . . . . g0jarnga (da). 


0, indolent: ©, pole: 9, pot: gy, awful: bi, boil. 
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= 
i-chéma (da), 8. cheerless .. . . ig-wélabnga ager, (acdj.) ... . i-ratnga (da), ` 
(da). 4 weather (overcast)... .cla-diinga | eagle, ‘fish- 8.) 1. (Blagrus leucogastery 
(dla). badgi (da). 2. a small variety... - 
dumb, (adj.) . . |. yibnga-iila (da). See franga (da). 

mute, silent. | ear, (8) 1. . . . ig-piku (da). 2. Jobe 
dung, (s.).. . . air-bé (da). of ear ..... ig-piku-l'ir-déreka (da). 
durable, (adj.) . . . , ar-chéba (da) ; gira | 3. wax... ika-ya-mitruwin (da). 4, ori- 
(dla). Goe lo oes. ig-piku-l'ika-bang (da). 
during, (pestp.) ....nga-bédig len. Dur- 5. ear-ache . , , ig-poku-cham (da) ig -poku- 
ing the night: grrug len. During your ab- yed (da). 6, ear-less..., ig-piku-lipa 
sence: _"7ab-yala les. He was -often | (da) 7, scare, shut one’s {श} , . ,, | 
unconscious during his illness: él abyednga- akan (or aiyan)-maju (ke), 
hédig drla-réatel: llaringa (da). | | early, (adv.)... , jalwa-lingi. early to- 
dusk, (6.).... ér-loko-ritnga-véi (da); | day’)! ~ jilwa-lingi. early morn- 
ela-ritnga (ca), ing. See dawn | 
dusk, (v.i.) become... , ela-rit (ke). See earth, (s.) 1. the world... . érema (da). 
late and App. x. Bee : 


dust, (5)... . ér-l'6t-piipya (da); ér-l'ét- 
bubut (da); bibra (da). 

duty, (s.)... + tig-yiim (da). It is our 
duty to obey orders: 
kdnik tegi-l'Gtmdlin (ke). 

dwarf, (५.) . , . . drsd&deba (da). 

dwell,(v.t.). 1, for an indefinite time... 
0४८४ (ke), 2. temporarily. , , , pdli (ke); 
pali(ke). 3. permanently in same locality. . . 
Ar-titegi (ke). This is > said of certain of 
the inland-tribes who live in permanent 
villages, while the coast-tribes more or less 
frequently move from one encampment to 
another. | 

dwelling, (s.) bid (da). See hut. 

dysentery, (5). . : .ar-bé-chérama (da); 
4r-ti-la-wéjeringa (da) : Ar-ti-la-chélnga (da). 
See blood and issue 

E 

each, 1. (acdj.) every one, separately con- 
silered . . , tba-ijila (da), Before distribut- 
ing the food Wologa called each man by 
name; it walnga Ventéka wéloga bila dba- 


ud ting-Vdr-enire. 2. (pron.) each one... __ 


Gbatal-til (५६). Each of those women will 
Feturn to her home to-daytcarrying her infant 
all the way in her (chip) sling: ka-swaj 
kiit'dpail [éng-kélak len ihatal-ai] ab-noni-yele 
dinga-diru cajke. 

"नन ty Mee, out द्व्यच eet a, idea, owt: A, cur: 











moratdiru lia tignim | 





a, द्य ; a, father : i, fathom = ai, bite: au, house: au, rowan 


world, 2. soil... . gara (da). See 
clay 


earthquake, (s.) 1... . €r-yianga (da). 
We were all frightened yesterday when 
(५८, in) the earthquake (occurred): dilia ér- 
yilanga len m'andéru mat-ldire. 2. (diminutive) 

. + + .ér-yiyukenga (da). 

earth-worm, (s.).... wilidim (da) 

ease, (adj.) rest from work. , , .pdlinga 
yoma (da). 

easily, (adv.).. , . . .am-djomaich-tek. 

east, (s.). . . el-fir-maigu (da), N.E. wind, 
and N.E. monsoon. See north. 

easy, (adj.) to make or do... 
éjomaich (da). 

, eat, (v.t.) with reference to one-person... . 
mig (ke); meg (ke); miik (ke). 2. with refer- 
ence fo twoor more... , aki-wed (ke) ; 
fika-wet (ke). 3. one kind of food . ५). "महै 
(ke). Don’teat any more ofthat, there will be 


= un- 


| none left for the others: ngé Mit ska déke ! 
| wai arat-dilu lat Gka-Lichal yaba (da), What 


has been eaten of yours १; ngia: michiba 
léngatat taking food with lips, not hands 
- +++ Pai (ke). See lip 5. greedily 


| ig-noma (ke). 6& ent up. devour , er 


Ar-léreka-miig( -ke). See devour 
eating, (p.a.) engaged 7 , , . ika-kid 


(ke) We parents are now busy eating 


makat- . 





the dog ऋ व 


else, (adv.) 1, instead of, in place of i EER | SRE Renee eh pater Ra 


eating): bibi len drigéreke dake, 6l dka-kdd | Ong-téka. Why did Bia give you something 


(da) 

eaves, (5)... . .Ar-td (da). Rain is fall- 
07.06 tek yim la pike. 

ebb, (v.i.) of the tide . .. . . ela-@r (ke). 

ebb-tide, (« ela-érnga (da). 

ebony, (s.) toti (da) 

echo, (s.) fki-tegi-l'adwétinga (da) 
See volee and escape, kolwit (da). See 
note at hiecough. 

eclipse, (s.) 1. of the sun béido-la- 
jabaginga (da). 2. of the moon égar 
la-jabaginga (da) 

eddy, (s.) 1... . - iji-kéti(da); 2. coused 
by the propeller of a steamer 
gOloin (da). 


edge, (s.) 1.. of a precipice... .ig-pal 


(da); ig-pe (do) 


ऋ-क्त (da) 
edible, (०१) .) . miknga-léyu. ed. 
bird's nest (s.).... = bilya-l’ir-ram (da). | 
See nest. ed. roots. (8.) See yam. 
eel, (s.)....palak (da). 
egg, (s.) .....mdlo (da). 2. yolk of 


.... . molo-l’ét-chérama (da). 3. 
of... . méblo-l'ét-elepaij (da). 
either, 1, (pron.).... Gchin-iiba-tal (da). 
Give me either (one) of those bows: hilo 
= „ „ = Gchin-dba. He is either dead or dying: 
él aichin-iba oko-ltre an dkan4tiég-dapinga (da). 


elbow, (s.) = , . , - ig-kOpa-l'ir-naichama 
(da). (it. point of fore-arm."): . 

elder, (adj.), senior. . , ...ab-ddgw (da). 
Elder brother (or sister) (5). See App. vii. 

elderly, (adj.) . ab-chéroga (da). See 

eldest child, (s.). first-born abliga- 
entoba-yate (da) 

elephant, (s.) fichu (da) 

elephantiasis, (s.) ar-lapi (da). This 


word has been adopted since becoming 
acquainted with the disease among 
Nicobarese. 


2. of a blade or paddle | 


‘along separation 


white | 


&-109 (da). 
-hunt-or search .... 


| barat) 





| else ?: michalen bia ngen min Céngtiha manre? 


2. in adrlition to, besides 
gave me nothing else (lif, more): wéi den 
min fd minre wiba (da). 3. otherwise 

kinig. Go away (or) else I'll be 


a ni. > Woi 


angry ; ०८१८ wai on, hinig dé tigrilke. 


elsewhere, (adv.) 
(da); kato-men (da), 

elude, (v.t.) 1. by superior speod... , 
ti-laifia (ke). 2, by stratevem . . , tar-pejili 
(ke); ig-polokini (ke). While we were all 
hiding under the shade of the tree the boar 


ér-l'dtbaia-lom 


| eluded us: maldrdiru dkatdng (ebértegi len 


marenga bidig étyéregnga tér-pejilire 
emaciate, (vi.).... ab-maiiia (ke). 
emaciated, (p.a.) .... .ab-maifia (da) 


embankment, (s.).... ywikur (ela). 
embark, (v.i.)... ikan-wér (ke). 
embers, (s.)... , ar-pij-l'ig-tya (da). 
embrace, (v.t.) 1. as when meeting’ after 
0 [पा (ke), 2. aa 
foreigners akan-tebi-gdl (ke). This 
word has been adopted to. indicate the 
custom among Indians after long absence 
See! two natives of India are embracing : 
wai gilib ! chaugala (ikpér dkan-tebi-gatke. 

emerge, (v.i.) come out from concealment 
....» teg-wéjeri (ke). The Jarawas obtain 
iron by emerging from the jungle (i.e. from 
wrecks on the coast) or in some such way: 
jarawa (7 teg-wijeri-tdg-nga-bidig talbot-ta 
éroke. See sort. 2. os an insect out of a 
hole. Svre issue 

empty, (adj.) of a building or bucket... . 
2. empty-handed... . after o 
7 éng-tirlia (da); 6ne- 

(da), (ff. ˆ hands-bare."*) 

encampment, (#.) 1. occupied. . . = 
(da); bid-rardiru (da). 2, un- 
ocoupied . „ = + @r-Arlda (da). 3, old-esta 
blished baraij (da). An encampment 
without a Chief is called, “ baraij-bdloda. 


| (it. “an orphan encampment.”) 4, - ancient’ 
(abandoned) = . । 


See kitchen-midden, 





o, indolent: 6, pelo; 9, pot: 5, awful : di, boul. 








efelose, (v.t.) .... i-tirko (ke). Sre 
surround. 

encounter,(v.t.)meetasan adversary... . 
jéti (ke). We big boys being fully-armed 
are not afraid to encounter Jiirawas: matf- 
figaba chachnga bédig jarawa jilinga leb maral 
latke yiba (da) (v.i.) meet casually or un- 
expectedly. See meet. 

encourage, (v.t.) 1. urge on. . . 
(ke). 2. instigate... . kiik-l'ir-léda (ke) ; 
éng-jig (ke). 3. give comfort or cheer . 
kGk-lir-léje (ke). 

end, (8.) 1, extremity . . . . dr-réwa (da); 
Oko-tap (da). Hold the end of my stick 
dia piitu l'ar-réwa piichuke. 2, pointed- 
~ naichama (da). See beak and 
point. 3. conclusion of any work or nar- 
rative.... &r-li (da). 

endeavour, (v.t.) See try. 

endure, (v.t.) See suffer, 

enemy, (३.) . - . . yédinga (da). 

energetic, (adj.) ... . iratnga (da). 

engaged, in work. See busy 

English. See European. 


enjoy, (v.t.)... .ad-yéla (ke), We all 


enjoy paying a visit to Calcutta: mardéru 
da kalkata len értdlnga leb adyélake. See alr, 
enlarge, (v.t.)... . ér-déga (ke). 
enmity, (s.).... 
enmity the Jirawas do not associate with 


us: ydédi l'eddre jarawa marat-diru Uitigmiit- | 


like yaba (da), 


enormous, (adj.) 1. of an animate object | 


...Féchoba (da). 2 of an inanimate 
object. . . . bédia-déga (da) ; chanag-déga 
(ad). There are enormous clams (tridacna) 
bere: hirin chéwei réchoba (da). See big. 

enough, (adj.) sufficient _. . . diiruma (da). 
One is enough: bald? dirumada, Enough 
food is as good as (lif. ‘equal to") a feast : 
pat dirwma wai yét déga Téka-para (da). 

enotgh, (interj.) . dike ! ; kian-wai ! 
That's enough : Manwai ddke | 


a idea, ewt: a our? मन्न दन्द & felhom al Gl au, house : dp, 


. ab-nyé 


2, to creek ... . 6t-litinga (da). 
| oave - = ~ , 





yodi (da). Owing to | 





enquire. See ask. 

enrage, (v.t.). . . . en-tigrél (ke). 

ensnareé, (v.t.) entrap... . yéte-pail (ke) ; 
kOrla (ke). 

‘Entada pursoetha, (s.) . . . . chakan (da). 
The seeds of this tree are eaten during the 
rains. See App. xi. 

entangle, ‘(v.t.). . . - Ot-chd (ke). | 

enter, (v.t.) . . . . liti (ke); (ke). 

entertainment, (s.).. . . yAt-dliirngas (da) ; 
yat lét-jegnga (da). 

entire, (adj.) See sound and whole. - 

entirely, (adv.) .... réatek ; thaya. That 
is entirely bad: kito jdbag réatek. 

entrails, (s.) .... ab-jédo (da), ` ` 

entranee, (s.) 1. to hut...) ér-lako- 
kalaka (da). See place and uncovered. 
3. to 
jag-lik-ldtinga (da). 

enumerate, (v.t.) .. , , ig-lap (ke). Ac 
enumerated all the things in his Possession - 
ol 6t-paichalen min drdiru Vighdpre. 

envious, (adj.).... 6t-lébenga (da), ` 

envy, (v.t.)... . dt-lébe (ke). | 

epilepsy, (5) .. - . picha (da). 


equal, (adj.) ... . aka-pira (da) ; lérnga 
(da). 

erase, (v.t.). , - . widu (ke). 

erect, (v.t.).. . . ar-tig-jéralj (ke). 


erect, (adj.) upright . 
(da); Gto-lémnga (da), 

eruption, (8) rash... > (da); 
é-riitu (da). 


escape, (v.i.) 1. flee, run awa 


` ` + tig-jéralinga 


| , ad- 
wéti (ke), 2. after being shot or harpooned 
* ~ ~ = #-10व (ke). ॐ. from being struck by 
a missile, (व) by eluding it. , , _ bitra (ke) ; 
chédo-kini (ke). (b) owing to misdirection 

- + Sto-lilai (ke). [i.e. through misdires, 
tion of the demon conveying the disease]. 
When we suffered from Measles Last, year, 
only those living at P Mouat escaped 
infection: ilik एकां med’ d-réenga bédig 


_ un Vara-chéng lat bidu-yite dtot-téiaive. 





ESPECIALLY 





especially, (adv.).. . a (da). I 
arrows, expecially wooden-pointed fish ones 
wat dé delta d'endke, til tiri¢j (da). 


essential, (adj.) .... drainga (da). 
etestera, “and other (or such) things” 
४ fi-wéh! See App. इ, para 1. 
European, (adj.) .... t&p-lola. (s.) 


1. race or people. tip-lola-dilag 
(da). 2, soldier or sailor béigoli 
3. official 


+ + + kaptan (ie. Captain”). 
4. complexion (eolour of skin). . . . 
\téremya (da), 

evaporate, (vi)... . Sto-niyai (ke). 

evening, (8.) , , , , dila(da). See App. ix. 
Thisevening . . 
dilaya. Yesterday evening. , . .diléa-dilalen. 
To-morrow evening. . . . wainga-dilalen. 


ever, (ndv.). .. .eda; Gichik-wai; kichik- 
wai; eba-kichya. Have you ever speared | 
turtles at Kyd Island ?: an ngé ddratdng छव 


eda widi ddire? For ever and ever. 

every, 1. (adj.) (a) all possible. . . .ar 
१07० (da). Fetch at every bow you 
can find in my hut: dia 6dd tek kérama 
Parddru ng'ét bim-ydte द्व émo (ke). 
The Chief burnt every hut: 
Varddru Tdko-jéire, (४) each. See each. 
2, (pron.jevery one... . diba-til-til (da). 
Bia.gave honey to every one in the 
See each. Every day... . frlalen-Arlalen 
He is up to some mischief every day: wai él 
Grlalen-drialen it-jabagi (ke). Every month, 
®garlen-dgarlen. Everywhero, ér-dilu-réatek 
(lit, “ place-through ont ".) 

evil, (4.)... , dt-jabag-yoma (da), 

evil spirit. See demon. 

exactly, (adv.) 1, precisely, punctually 


«++ + bading: - badinga; ar-gélinga-ba. I arrived at | 





©» indelen 


| chau bédinga kégalre. 
| Mot. 2, quite, just .. 


. kawai-dilalen; kawai- 


maiola bid | 4 


EXCLAIM 





home exactly at noon: wai da bid len bédo- 
See about, delay and 

„ + 0०6. Onur bows 
पट exactly alike: wai meta karama प्रत 
Cdka-pdra (da). 


exactly so! (interj.) dba (da)! ; kichikan 
iba (da)! 
exaggerate, (v.t.).... dr-chi (ke), Don't 
| exaggerate!: yaba, T'drchthe dake! (Here 
+ 208. is prefixed to express disbelief.) 
examine, (v.t.) 1. an inanimate object 
~ til (ke). 2. an animate object 
, + + « क~] (ke). 
exasperate, (v.t.) ..... en-tigr@l (ke) 
extavate, (v.t.) , , , , . ér-l’ét-kép (ke); 
kéraij (Ie), 


exceedingly, (adv) See excessively 

exeel, (v.t.) , .. , tig-béringa (ke). 

excellent, (adj.) = = , . tipa (da); (in 
construc, tapa-ya). They were always 
excellent divers: eda arat-tim tek tikpé- 
feminga tipaya. 

except, (postp.) with the exception of 
_+ = = एक All except my younger brother 
are dancing: d@'dka-him ijiya drdiiru kdike. 


excess, (8.) surplus .... kichal (da): 
ka-kichal (da). (The latter word is used 
| with ref. to food.) See remainder. 
excessive, (adj.).. . . dirnga (da). 
excessively, (adv.).. .. dégaya ; chinagyn; 
excessive quantity or number (s.) .... 
 én-tépe-diirai (da). 
exehange, (v:t.) = + . . g6l (ke); f-gal (ke); 
iji-golai (ke) 
exehangeable, (adj.). .. = i-galnga-loyu 
exelaim, (v.t.) . pele (ke). See beg 


| He exclaimed that what you say is quite 
diledinga réatek Se 01 Cater iets cull. 0 ah bere 
pole: 0, pot 5, awlal: oi, boil. 





EXCREMENT 56 EYE 








exerement, (s.) = = . . dr-bé (da), See rust, nifies (“ be saoribund”), 2, as alight.... 


bullet. iji-tiiri (ke). 
excrete, (v.t.)..... ig-chél (ke); ig-che explain, (v.t.) 1, tell, teach, narrate, show 
(ke). „ + ^ „ क (ke). He explained to me the 


method of stringing the bow: 9 den Wlaire 
kichikachd ét-ngdtolike. 2, with ref. to speech 
... . 1-18-५), (ke). (eg., how to pronounce 
or translate a word), lif. assist-speek. — 
explode, (v.t.),...ar-tichnu (ke). (v.i.) 


excuse, (v.t.) release .... tig-lai (ke); 
ar-tidibu (ke). See ex. at remainder 
(४.1.) 1, one’s self for one's failure ॥ 
ara-yar (ke). 2. one’s self at the expense 
of anctbér ... . en-dira (ke). See ex. at - 






carry and careless ... @fa-tichna (ke). See kiss. 
execrate, (v.t.) ... . fika-bang-tek-pireja explore, (v.t.). . . .ér-tiill (ke); in search 
(ke). of honey... , ig-liip (ke) 


4 exhausted, (pp)... . dama-l’ikaé-chimre. 
exhausting, (p.pr.) .... dama-l'ika-chim- 


extend, (v.t.). See enlarge, lengthen, reach 
and stretch, 


nga (da), exterior, (8.) outside, . . . wilak (da). 
exhibit, (v.t.) See display. exterminate, (v.t.) 1, with ref. to animals, 
exhume, (v.t.)... . i (ke). See disinter. | etc. . . . ti-tiu (ke). 2, with ref. toa commu- 
exist, (v.i.) have being. ... eda (ke), | Mity .... dkA-ti-tdu (ke). 


extinguish, (v.t.) 1. with water... . ig-@la 
(ke). 2, by blowing - = = ig-tipu (ke). 38. 
by other means, , . = i-tiri (ke). 


Crowa do not exist at the Nicobars wp to | 
the present time: figdka ऋतं len batka | 
(eddke) ydaba (da). 


expect, (v.t.).... &ba (ke). extinguished, (p-p.) of a light... . . iji- 
expectorate, (v.t.). .. , ०9107 (ke), tiiri-re. 
expedite, (v.t.) , , , . réwa-karinga (ke); extract, (v.t.) take out... . l6ti (ke). Bia 


extracted the pig-arrow from my Icg without 
(inflicting) much pain: fa dar chdg tek yed 
déga yabalen éla ldtire. 


fchurpi (ke). 
expedition, (s.) . , - . Sra-tig-barminga 


(da). 
expeditious, (adj.).. . .i-té-kininga (da). | extraordinary, (adj.) wonderful . . = = ig- 
expel, (v.t.) ... . diringla (ke). figéklinga (da). 
expend, (v.t.) we np.... . bdjautinga extremity, (s.) See end. 
(ke), aa eg., bees-wax in making (sealing) eye, (8.) 1. .... .ifor ig)-dal (da); i-dd 
wax... , (kinga-td-bQj),which is used in | (da). 2, Eyebrow (s.) . . . . ig-ptinyur (da). 


ig-puin-fiur (da). See raise. 3, Eye-lash 
+++ ॥ (or वमत plj (da). 4 Bye- 
éng)-béringa (da). 2, sharp-sighted ....| lid... , 4 (or ig)-dal-l'ét-¢j (da). 5. Eye- 
ig-béringa (da). 3, in ref. to dexterity and | tooth, (s.). . . . Ska-naichama (da). 6, pupil 
sight. = = .dn-tig-béringa (da). 4.asanarcher | of the eye, (s.)..... 1 (or ig )-dal- 
= = + «fin-yib (da); Gko-kirama-chim-béringa | l'ét-pitung-éj (da). 7. white of the eye, (a.) 
(da). See can and superior, + = » *¶ (or ig)-dal-l'ét-oléwia (da). 8, having 

expire, (v.t.) 1, die .... oko-li (ke); | only oneeye. . ..i(or ig)-dal-l’ar-tarak (da) 
(Akan—) tdg-lipi (ke). The latter word sig- | 9, Shut the eye, (v.t.)... _ig-emémati aca) 8 1 6 _ 6 latter ‘word sig- | 9. Shut the eye, (v.t.)...... .ig-mémati (ke), 

a, idea, cut: ह, cur: é, cena : 9, father : é, fathom: ai, bite au, howso : du, rouse. 


making arrow-heads. See App. xiii. 
expert, (adj.) 1, in handicraft... . in (or 


FAST 











FACE 
(v.i.) idal-itiiri (ke). 10. famished, (p.a.)... = Skan-wéralinga 
. « » « P-dal-lét-téwi (ke). (श). . . . iji-wiire | (da). 
(ke). fan, (8.) , , . , Ql (da); wil (da). 
F fan, (v.t.) a flame .y, = = (chipa-lig-)iil 
face, (8.) 1. ig-mGgu (१४) ; ¶ (or | (ke); wil (ke). 
ig)-tA (da). 2. profile aiya-ttmar (da). | = श, (adj.) . . . . el-ar-pila (da); léyaba, 


facing, (postp.) fronting &kA-elora- 





faded, (adj.) of vegetation... . galpa- 
ba (da). 

fmees, (8.) fir-bd (da). 

faggots, (s.) 1, firewood , , , , eh&pa (da). 
2. bundle of chérognga (da). 

fail, (v.i.) 1. through inability ..... 
6kan-maijla (ke). 2. fail to find el- 
dt-néiyai (ke). 3. fail to comply . - = . ` iji- 


chi (ke). without fail... 
latnga (da). 


. kik-la-ti- 


fall, (v.i.) 1. from any cause... . pa 


(ke). I fell from the tree but fortunately 
broke no bones: dil dka-tdng tek nédre, 
क क त श, 
2, drop, of any object 
(ke). 3, owing to a push or jolt..... ara- 
gédai (ke). 4, as ripe truit from a tree 

ikan-gédoli (ke). 5. of the tide ela- 
ér (ke). 6. overboard 6to-jimu (ke) 
Owing to the narrowness of the bow of the 
Nicobarese out-rigger canoe, when poling for 
turtle, it frequently causea us to fall over- 
board : malai chdnigma ['étmiigu Kinab [eddre 





| falsehood, (3.) - (aa). 
tamily, (8) ¦ «+ , bang-tbe (29). Wolo- 


ga’s family is large’: wilog’ia bang-iba diya 


८ 


. waikan. Se 





télat (ke) ; pa 


| Fast! (Quickly!) karo! Faster 


restraining my pace) 





) as faras.... mat. as far as there 
.. . kito-mat, I paddled as far as Kyd 
Island encamoment bot did not see any 
signs of a dugong (lit. a dugong body): 


tek-elarpila-yaba (da). His hut is not so 
far from here as mine: bdre-tek ia bid dia tid 
tek elarpila-yaba (da). 

farewell, (v.i} bid-,... dto-géli (ke). 
Farewell ! (interj.) See good-bye 


farther, (adj.) 1. from here .... karin 


| (orkiire)-ték-elarpala (da). 2, from there . , . 


k&to-min-elarpala (da). 3, a little farther 
. ka-wai-lagiba (lit. now near), 
farthest, (adj.).... elarpdla-l’igla (da). 
Your hut is the farthest of all from here: 
ngia bid birin-tek-elarpdla l'igla (da). 
fast, (adj. & adv.) 1.ofarunner or swim 


tinima (da). Your son (addressing the 
father) is growing fast: ngar~idire yére 
abdéga (ke). 2, of a ship, cance, bird, ete 
rinima (da); yére (da) (da). 
tek. 
aryére (da). Bira runs faster than Woi: 
wii tek bira dryere bijke. Faster! tin-(ng’) 
ir-yére! Go faster! fdn ng’dryére ! dé d'éng- 
ngdiake !, (lit.““{ am hooking my feet,” ie. 
Fastest + = | fr-yére- 
शाह (da) 
fast, (v.i.) 1. when sick, in trouble, oz 
yapi (ke) 2, 
Fasting period of a novice । aki-yap 
(da). Youths of both sexes for two or three 
years before attaining puberty abstain from 


©, indolent: 4, pole: 6, pets; ठर awful: oi, boil 


FEATHER 





eating turtle, honey, fruits and the | 
fat of the pig. During this period—before 
and after which the individual is bétiga (da) 
(i.e. free from such restrictions}—he (or she) ` 
is described as Aki-yib (da) or AkA-yaba 


(१४). 

fasten, (v.t.) 1. ४6. ...chi (ke); 1- 
ché (ke). See bind. 2. to a post... .. dko- 
roni (ke). 3. tightly... . nilip (ke). 4. an 
animal by the neck .... 6t-rini (ke); 
léropti (ke). 5. round one’s waist ... , dr- 
étai (ke) ; Gto-cho (ke). 

fat, (5.) .. . . ala-chir (da); Again (da). 
Prefix ab, dt, ete: See App. ii. 

fat, (adj.) 1, human i-pita (da) 
2, animal . pata (da) fatter 
tek-ipita (da). 4, fattest ..... i-pata- 
V'igla (da). 


fat, become (v.i.) 1. of human beings . , . 
fi-pita (ke). 2. of animals pata (ke). 
fatal, (adj.) 1, of an injury yéle- 
ba. See heal. paraij-tinga (da) olo-baijinga 
(da). ए, of a disease . . teg-béinga-ha 

See recover. 
father, (s.) 1. .... ab-maiola ; ar-ddinga 
(da); ab-ch§bil (da). 2, having one or more 
children ... 
those two men are head-chiefs: béf bila 
Vikpér lerat-ddinga wai maiag' itik-ld (da). | 
saw my father’s bow in his own hut: tai 
do dab-chdbil lia 
ighddigre. Js your younger brother a father ? - 
an ngdki-bdm त्क (da)? 3, Step-father 
- ab-chabil (da), 4. Father-in-law . 


5, Fatherless, (adj.) 4-bélo (da) ; béloka 
(da) ; ab-maia-ab-yiba (da) 
fathomless, (adj:) = = = = jdru-diéga (ca). 
fatigue, -(s.) 1, with ref. to hands or feet 
= 6ng-wélab (da), 2. with ref. to the 


body .... ४४ Pir-wélab (da), 





"sy ion; सद Ou? इ ब्धद्व व्व howe) AD 


| कठ (da). 


„ tn-ba (१०). The fathers of | 


fatigued, (p.p.) 1, of the back only . , , . 


“mablaire. 2, of thewholebody ... . .dama- 


l'éka-chamre. | 

fatiguing, (p.pr.)..:. wélabnga (da). 
Prefix Ong, ab, ete, See App. ii. 

fatten, (v.t.) for slaughter .... chilyu 
(ke). 

favor, beg a,(v.t.). ~ , ~ dto-yilp (ke). 

favourable, (adj.) - . - , of wind, tide or 
current... . &r-dadupinga (da); Ar-liad- 
inga (da). The tide is favourable: dla wai 
Gridadinga (da). | 

favourite, 1. (s.) popular person... , Of 
2, (adj.) of a dog, bow, &..... 
ik-lirnga (da). See with and go. 


fear, (v.t.) regard with fear... , ar-lid 


(ke) ; ar-lit (ke), (v.i.) be afraid... . ad- 
| ४५ (Ice). 
fearless, (adj.) =.  , ad-latnga-ba: १५६२ 


mil (da). See “follow tracks.’* 
feast, (¢.) 1... . . yAt-dirnga (da); yit- 


l'ét-jegnga (da). 2, mock-feast (a children’s 
game)... . ga 


b-miiknga (da). 

feast, (v.t.) on the completion of a novice’s 
probationary fast =` . = gimul-lé (ke); ga- 
mul-mig (ke). While their Masters Woi and 
Irajodo, seeing the fat pigs for which they 


| (ft. their bellies) craved, broke their pig- 
| fast: mar wéi dl-bédig tra-jédo kilo regpdia 


reg-gimul-lére. During the first two or three 
months the novice ia called Aka-gdi (da), 
after which—and until he becomes a father or 


३ ^ + | fairly senior—the term Aka-gimul (da) or 
mamola, (p.p.) dia, ngia, ete, See App. ii.. 


gima is applied to him. A young woman 
continues to be Aki-géi (da) tillehe becomes 


| & mother or has been married some years, 


feather, (a.).... pid (da); (in constr 


पध) (lt. hair). The prefix 6t, ig, ete, is 


used to denote the part of the bird referred 
to. See App. ii. 


i. fsthom : ai, bite: au, howe: du, rouse, 


FEEBLE 


[रि 
यं Sa oe 


feeble, (adj.) See weak. 

feed, (१.४. . . . . aka-bilij (ke). 

feel, (v.t.) 1. any animate object... . 
&-p& (ke). 2. any inanimateobject ... . ér- 


pa (ke) ; kGto (ke) ; the latter in the sense of 


feeling any thing in a net or cover in order to 
fell, (v.t.) a tree... . kép (ke). See clear 
low-countryman, (adj.) ig-bédwa 
(da). Is he a fellow-countryman of yours? 
an 6l ng'tgbudwa (da)? 
fellow-tribesman, (s.) or kinsman .. . 
ab-ngiji (da). I will return here after visiting 





my kinsmen (jit. fellow-tribesmen): dat-ngiji_ 


den Idinga-bédig-(iigd-tek) dal kirin wt jle. 
_felspar, (s.) . . . . téug-hitunga (da). 
female, 1, (s.) . 
. pail (da). 
fenee, (s.) . . . . turkénga (da). 
répan-tong (da). (dit. 
<" Toad-leaf.”) 2. bird's nest, f. (Asplenium 
nidus).. . . patla (da). 
ferocious, (adj.)... . ig-rél-tponga (da). 
festival, (s.) See assembly and feast. 
feteh, (v.t.) 1. go and bring an animate 
object . . + = ab-dmo (ke). My father fetch- 
ed Woi -yesterday from Port Mouat: 
d'arédinga dilia tdra-chdng tk wii Vab- 
émore. I fetched a fat pig for our own con- 
pita dba-til Pabdmore. 2, go and bring an 
fetching firewood for me: 6! dat chdpa 
émoke. | 
fever, (s.) ague . . . . did-dirya (da). Bia 
as yet has never had fever : agdka bia len eda 





.. d-pail (da). 2, (adj.) 


(yat-l’) 6t-piiyu (da). 4, caudal. , 


(ke). ॐ, by chance... 


| weather... 
weather.... 


o, indolent; 6, pele: 6, pot: ठ awful: di, boil 












few, (adj.).... por (da) (li. two); 


ए ३४9 (da); ba (da). See receive and self, 


fibre, (s.).... chalim (da), See App. 
xiii for three varieties employed. 

fidget, (v.t.) . , , . Ojoli (ke); Gnya (ke). 

flerce, (udj.) See ferocious. 
` fight, (a) . = ara-tang-mok (da). (v.i.) 
1,.... ara-tang-m6k (ke); réli (ke). 2. 
together without interference ... . ong 
tekli (ke). 

fifth, (adj.) See App. iii. 

figure, [8.) form... . ab-dila (da). 

file, (s.) rasp. . . . tdlag-ba (da). (v.t.) 

- Jit (ke). 

fill, (v.t.) 1. any vessel with fluid . . . 
ika-éla (ke). 2 a bamboo with food. , = = - 
259 (ke). 3. fll up any receptacle 
6t-tépe (ke). See full. (v.i.) fill one’s mouth 

akan-éla (ke). 

filled, (p.p.) . = . = Gt-tépere. 

५2, (s.)... . jada (da). 

filthy, (adj.) = = = . ladanga (da). 

fin, (s.) 1. pectoral... . (yat-l') ig-wid 
(da). 2. ventral . . . . (yat-l') dka-wad (da). 
When situated near.the anal fin “ dr” 
is substituted for “4ki." 3, doraal .... 
, « (yat-t’) 
. „ (yat-l’) 6t-chékul 


ar-payu (da). 5, anal . 
(da.) G, 08 rays .. 
(da). ट चत. - 

find, (v.t.) 1, after saarch .... 6t-bam 
. 6ro (ke). Woere the 
white honey is found there is also the black 
See App. i 

find fault with (v.t.) See blame and seold. 

fine, (adj.) 1. excellent fiba-bérj- 
nga (da). 2, beautiful ino (da). 3. of 
= lilnga (ds). (a) fine 
ll (da). See calm. 





FINGE ४. 
। R by 
= eur a 


finger, (s.) 1. , , . . Ong-koro £ 2. 
middle finger 6Gng-koro-mifiguchal (da). 


ॐ. little finger éng-iti-pil (da). 4. fin- 
ger-nail . éng-kéro-bédoh (da). 5. 
finger-tip . . = = 6ng-kiro-naichama (da). 


finish, (v.t.) 1... , ard (ke); 


(ke). He has now finished thatching the 
hut: él द्वा chang t#pinga ववा 2. any 


manual task .... éng-kadli (ke); ik-6ng- 
kadli (ke); ig-figAtili (ke). 
work all day and night I should finish 
(making) this bow :. méda dél dria ima d'in- 
yombeicha drama’ d'igfigdtils (ke) 

fire, (8.) 1,.... teal (da). 2. firewiod 


. chapa-l'idal (da). My fire has gone out : 


dia chapa-Pidal ttarire. 4, tire-piace (a) for 


cooking purposes . . . . chipa-l’ig-bag (da) ; 
(5) where fires are burnt to drive away 


insects el-dt-chipa (da); (c) as used 
by natives of India taili-tdknga (da). 
fire-fly (da). (v.t.) 1, kindle 


chipa-l'ig-Gl (ke); ch&pa-l'ig-pagat (ke). See 
blow and burn. 2. set fire. = . . Gko-jdi (ke). 
3. make a-fire. = = = ch&pa-l’Sko-jéi (ke). 
4. fireagun. . - . 6t-piguri (ke). See throw 
(v.i) 1, catch (take) fire. . . . dkan-j6i (ke); 
bada-kini (ke). 2. be on fire... . dal (ke)- 
pad (ke). 

firm, (adj.) asa post . . = . ar-ch&ba (da). 

first, (adj.) 1. in order... . भण (da) ; 
entoba (da). See win and disinter. He was 
the first (as in a race): él ofold (Ueda)-re. 2. of 
arowor 106 , , = = dko-tap (da). 3. first turn 
(im rotation) otoli-ka. See ex. at 
अक्का, 4. first-rate. prime, of excellent quali- 
ty .... gi (da): 5, first-born ..., & 
- m-tibe-yite (da). 6, first quarter of moon 


ear yr 





| idlia-géiya 


| 2. when shot with arrow 
Tf I were to 


of a harpoon or pig-arrow 


égar-chinag (da). 7. first-time = = = . 
On seeing white soldiers for the 
fish, (8.) 1, generic term forall food ... . 


kadli | + (da). (in constr. yt). This large fish 


leapt irto the canoe and died there: dcha yét 
\it-taijnga 
(da). 3. when netted yat-piinenga 
(da). 4. (fish ) fin See 89. 5. (fish) gills 
yatlig-jag (ds); @ka-yd (da). 6, fish-roe 
(spawn). . . . yt-l'in-bér (da). 7, fish-seales 
yat-l’ (da). 8. fish-arrow. See 
airow. 9. fish-hook . . yat-ngiitanga 
(da). 10. dog-fish . धः» (da). 


| 11. flying-fish (Bxocoetus volitans)... . . 


bili-chau (da), 12, shell-fish .... dla (da): 
For various species see App. xii. 13, fish-eagle 
See eagle 

fish, (v.t.) 1, by shooting with arrow 


| yat-taij (ke). 2, with harpoon... yat-diit 


(ke) ; yAt-jérali(ke). 3, with hard Neus 


yit-pane (ke) 


fisherman, (8.) .... ika-jiru (da); dr- 


yéto (da) 


fishing-stakes, 8.) , . = , turko (da), This 
word is applied to the bamboo stakes made 
and used by Malay and other alien fishermen. 


fishing-station, (3.) yat-l'aka-an (da): 
ik-eli-tan (da). । 

fissure, [8.) . . . - jag (da) 

fist, (s.).... Ong-métringa (da), strike 


with fist. (y.t.) See strike, 
Mt, (s.) (convulsions) . , Picha (da). 
fit, (v.t.) 1, 28 > fore-shaft in the socket 
(Ke). 2, 85 in measuring & limb for an o1ua- 
men: i-tér-til (ke), (v.i) 1. as an 


------- 
>» idea, cut: &, owe: a, casa: 9, father: &, fathom ai, bite: an, house: iu, rouse, 


axtow-head. in. ite socket Skan-jérali 


(ke). 2. as an ornament on the arm .... 
iji-tar-tal (ke). 

fit, (adj.) 1. suitable.... ¥ (da). 
This canoe is not fit for turtling ~ ticha riko 
libinga I'eb yoma-ba. fidma (da). See ex, 
at suitable, 2, ready, in a state of prepara- 
tion . . . . &t-paiad-béringa (da). 3, proper 
tight... . tdlata, See ex, at right, 4, meet, 
adapted to... . Idyu. That netted fish 
is fit to eat: ka yit-piinenga maknga-loyu. 

fitly, (adv.) suitably = = = = yéma-tek; 

fix, (v.t.) 1, as into a socket... 
léti (ke). 2, arrange, determine, asa day for 
one’s return... . dko-tig-rau (ke). 

flake, (s.) 1. of quartz... . talma-l’Gko- 
tiig (da). 2, of glass... . bijma-l'’dko-tig 
(५४). 


„ कष्ण 


flame, (s.).... ar-chal (da). See ex. at 
alaze, 

flap. (v.i.) as a bird's wing . = = . iji-papya 
(ke). = 

fappers of a turtle, (s.) 1. hind... , ar- 
pid (da). 2. fore-. . . . igor 6ng)-pid (da). 

flash, (v.i.) 1. assunon rippling water .... 
€lemja (ke). 2. of lightning = = + . béla (ke). 

flat, (adj.) 1, of a piece of land ... . lin- 


giriya (da), See land, 2, as a turtle’s flap- 
pers... = panab (da). 

flatten, (v.t.) ... . lingiriya (ke). 

flatter, (v.t.) cajole . ... See Wheedle, coax 
and Uliberal । 





=f 


flavour, (adj.) a) aka-yoma (da). See 


relish. 
flavourless, (adj.) ... = 8601088 (da). 
flaw, (s.) , , , , ig-kdij (da). 
May, (v.t.) = = = = Gt-éj-kit (ke) 





flea, (5.) - - - , péta (da). 

flee, (v.i.) escape. runaway... . ad-wéti 
(ke). 

0650, (s.) 1. of any kind except that of 
omall shell-fish , . . . dama (da). 2. of small 


shell-fish . . . . paicha (da). 


0650, lose (v.i.) . . . ~ ab-maiifi (ke). 

flexible, (adj.)....yiragap (da); éto- 
vob (da). 

fling, (v.t.) any missile... . dipi (ke). 

flip, (v.t.) with the finger .... ‘-talgi 
(ke) ; dorap (४९). 

flirt, (v.i.) .... iji-yaima (ke); iji-yémal 
(ke) ; iji-paidla (ke). 

Moat, (v.t.) ... . jam (ke). (vii)... . 


dciat (ke). See ex. at surface. 

flock of birds, (s.)... , &r-pGrod (da). 

flog, (v.t.) .. . . ar-fiit (ke). 

flood, {8.1 the Deluge... . elét-6t-pinga 
(da). A long time ago, in the days of our 
early ancestors, after the Flood God gave this 
command, “Thou must not regard any as 
God in place of Me": dridm elét-dtpinga tirilo 
chauga-ldbanga Tidal len piiluga kichikan- 
noikan kénik-ydbre, “ ngél tibawaik चति 
Grdilu len pitluga lake yaba (वथ). 

flood-tide, (s.) . . . . ela-binga (da) ; kala- 
banga (da). 

floor, (s.) of a hut... . tir-cddd (da). 

flow, (v.i.) 1, of a river.... chélecha 
(ke); char (ke). 2. sluggishly (of a stream) 
..+. yal (ke). 3. with great force (as a 
cascade)... . ११19 (४६), 9, ofthetide.., 
bai (ke). 

flow over, (v.i.) .-. , . dto-éla (ke). 

flower, (s.)....- &ka-kal (da). Flower- 
name. See Dame, 

fluid, (s.).... raij (da); taich (da), 

flutter, (v.i.) ... , iji-pam (ke). 


©+ indolent: 4, pole: &, pot: 5, ateful: di, boil. 


FLY 

fy, (s.) 1. 
The large stinging-fly which frequents creeks 
is (like the large stinging-ant) called barya 
(da). 2, sand-fly, (s.)... . शी) (da). 

fly, (v.i) 1.....ad-pipya (ke); iji- 
४०08-9 (ke). fy upwards. 2, .... wita 
(ke). ॐ, fly over, (v.t.) ^ . = = wiita-pi (ke) 
(it, fly upwards and fall), See jump over 

fiying-fish, (s.) (Exocoetus volitans). , . bili- 
chau (१४), 

fying-fox, (#.) (Pteropus) ... . wid (da), 
(in constr. wot). See shot. 


foam, (8.) 1, from the mouth .... aka- 
béag (da). 2. of the sea... , (pitara-!’) 
ar-béag (da), See froth. (v.t.) . , , = aka- 
béag (ke). 


fetus, {8.) . - , . &t-bdédi (da), 
fog, (s.) mist... . 7619 (da), 


fold, (v.t.). of a mat, ete. , , , , &t-kat 
(ke). (v.i.) one’s limbs... = dyun-tali (ke). 
foliage, (s.). 1, of one variety... , +. 


ting (da). 2, of several varieties , , , érem- 


l'ét-pij (da) (lit. “* jungle hair”) 

follow, (v.t.) 1... . . &r-dlo (ke). I am 
following you: dé ng’drélo (ke). 2. follow 
after... . ep-tid-mida (ke), 3. follow last 
of all (bring up therear) = = , . ig-ilya (ke), 
4. follow tracks ... , in-pag-ik (ke). I will 
follow the tracks myself, I am not afraid: 
dél d'éyun-baldm tinpdg-ikke d'adldinga-ba. 

fond, (adj.) 1, . . . . ig-yamalinga (१8) ; 
oko-chim (da); bérings + ॐ. of 
any kind of food .... &ki-chim (da); 





Gko .... poichatnga (da). Being fond of 
honey I ate it all: d'dko dja pdichainga-W dig 


ddl drdtiru lire. 


food, (¢.) 1. ... . yd (da) (in constr. | 


yat). They gave me food of their own 


= ty idem. ont: I, ous चव~~ a, [2६0 छह : 4, १०१०७ : ai, bite: au, house - au, rouse, 





= [रें Tee a 
ऋषि, 


न्न OT 





` यानत 





। accord : ed ‘akat-timu-tel den कैः mdnre + miik- 


nga-té (da). 2, bundle of food... . oko- 
089 (da). 3, food-tray (wooden) .... + 
pikuta-yit-maknga (da). See App. xiii. 


fool, (a.)..... midgu-tig (or ti)-picha 
(da). Don't be a fool!: migu-tig-picha ka 
dake | 

foolish, (adj.)... , ig-pichanga (da). 

foot, (s.) 1. , . . . dng-pag (da). ॐ, sole 
of .... dng-elma (da). 3. foot-print (a) 
| human... , fin-pig (da), (5) animal. . . 
aka-koij (da). 4. foot-path ... . tinga-ba 
(de). 5. foot-mat... . ar-piit (da). 6, sure- 
footed, (adj.). , , , téripa (da), | 

for, (postp.) 1. for the sake of... . OL 
See danee, give, make, anc App. ii, 2. on 
account of .... ik. See give. च. with a 
| view to, for the needs छ... . at. See 
bring, cut down and gather. 4, on behalf 
of .... éyu. See ex. at barter 1 am 
making this canoe for the Chief: wus dé ticha 
réko mai Téyu képke. 5, in ordar to, for 
the purpose of . . . . eb, Bira has gone to 
the jungle for honey: bira érem len aja- 
kdraijnga Veb itive. See adapt. 6, in 
place of... , dng-téka: i-gal. See instead 
he grossly abused you: dda ng'ab-tégonga 
dégaya V'eddre da tigrilre, 8. in preparation, 
or readiness for. . . . Sko-télim. 4 am cook- 
ing food for my husband who is turtle- 

for ever, (adv.)... . 6ng-tim. 

forbid, (v.t.) . ab-kiing (ke), See 
anchor, 

fores, (6.).... lichur-yéma (da), Owing 
to the force of the surf the canoe was broken 





FRAGILE 





pitara I'fa liichur-yéma Tleddre riko 
kdjuringata, 
foree one’s way, (v.i.) through under 


growth 
hair. 
foreibly, (adj.)... . gira-tek. 
ford, (s.) ... . kéleto (da). 
fere-arm, (s.) ... , ig-kdpa (da). 
fore-father, (३) .. . . ét-maia (pl. 


maiaga). According to our traditions our 


forefathers were more numerous and ‘larger 


than we are: mébkol-tértilknga Tekdra  métot 


forehead, (s.) .... dt-miigu (da). 

foreign, (adj.) .... 6t-baia (da). foreign 
country, (8.) . = = . @r-I'dtbaia (da). 

foreigner, («.) . . . . dt-bad-l’ig-@ba (da) - 
ig-lia (da). 

forenoon, (s.)..... bédo-la-kiignga (da); 


bédo-la-kagainga (da); bédo-chAnag (0०) ; | 


bédo-la-ad lijalinga (da). See App. x. 
fore-shore, (६) 1... 


little or no foreshore is called parag-biroga 
(da), 3, extensive, sandy, and sheltered , . 

yiula (da). Encampments are invariably 
found in such places, as being favourable 
for turtling and fishing. 4, a little beyond 
= + +. tailawa (da). Fish are shot here at 


forest, (s.) .... . tala-maich (da); arem 
(da). See note at jungle. 

foretell, (v.t.) ig-garma (ke) 

forget, (v.t.) 6t-kakli (ke), So itig! 


I forgot; ana-keta! meda m'étkdklire. We 





akan-mal (ke). See part the 


~ . kéwa (da), 2. | 


rocky .... bdroga (da.) A coast having | 
| ch&t (ke). (s.) 1, foster-father . 


| mai-6t-chitnga (da). 2, foster-mother , , , , 


| magu-chil-tardla (da), 


SS RI ~ 9, pole: d, pot: क, awful: di, beil 


forgot: meda m'étot-kilire. (v.i.) forget one’s 


self... = dto-kakli (ke). Sée ex. at 
forgive, (v.t.).... ep-tig-lai (ke). See 
excuse. 


fork, (s.) for eating . . . . dkA-chAti (da). 


| obviously of modern adoption. Ses branch 


form, (s-) figure... . ab-dila (da); 
| ab-chau (da). 
form, (v.t.) construct, fashion, shape . 
। See do, make, shape. 
formerly, (adv.) 1. a short time ago... . 
kitin-wai. 2, some time ago . mat-ai- 
| yaba, 3. a long time ago , . . . mat-ai- 
yabaya. 4, a very long time ago... , Ar- 
tim (da). 
formidable, (adj.).... ar-géra-bitaba. 
| See dangerous, 
forsake, (v.t.).... iji (ke):  t-mani 
(ke). See abandon. 
fortunate, (adj.).... ot-yabnga (da). 
fortunately, (adv.)... , ét-yib-len, 
forward, (adj.) in front, in advance... . 
oto-li (da), 
foster, (v.t.).... Gko-jeng’e (ke): dt- 


. ab- 


ab-chin-ét-chitnga (da). 3, foster-child, . . 
Gt-chAtnga (da). Your foster-childis a good 
shot : ng’dt-chdinga (wai) dinydb (da), 

foul, (adj.) See dirty, 

fourth, (s. & adj.) .... 1. of five... 
2, of six... .. dito 
tir (da) ve 

fowl, (s.) 1. jungle... . télyu (da). 
2, Gallinula pheenicura bara (da) 

fragile, (adj.) brittle, . . . . kota (da). 





FRAGMENT 64 








कषेम, (s.) of wood, ete. ...: rib 
(da). See bit. 

fragrant, (adj.)... . &t-Au-béringa (da). 

frequently, (adv.) . . . . éng-tdle. 


fresh, (adj.) 1. green, of vegetation = . . 
galpa (da). 2, new ... . gOi (da). 3, fresh- 
water  - = = ina (da). 4, fresh water shell-fish 
+ + + = ina-dla-ta (da). 

friend, (s.). + , . &kan-jeng’enga (da); 


dko-diibu (da) ; ig-jiugam (da). All these are 


my friends: 


(da). 
friendless, (adj.) . . . . dkan-jengenga-ba. 
friendly, (adj.) . - . . dko-dibunga (da). 
friendship, (s.) , = . . Gko-jélowa (da). 


frighten, (v.t.) 1. alarm... . ig-wi (ke); 
iirat (ke); en-adlit (ke). 2, by night ... 
fir-yiya (ke), by personating some ~demon. 
3 frighten 
(ke). 

frightened, (p.p.)... . ad-litnga (da). 

fringe, (*.).... yamnga (da): 

frog, (.) ... . lédek (da). Is eaten. 


away, scare . 


from, (postp.) , + , = tek. [have just come 
from the heart of the jungle: wot dé drem 
chau tek goi onre. 

front, (5) = = , ना छ hut, etce..... 
ig-wilak (da). The front of my hut: dfa biid 
V'igwélak: (da). 

front-tooth. ‘See tooth. 


front, in ({adv.) in advance, ahead... . 


जण (da). In front of (postp.) facing»... 


aka (or, ab) elma-ien. 
froth, (s.) +: 3. ar-bdag (da). 


frown, (v.t.) , ; 3 . ig-pinyur-l'ar-mya 
(ke), or kati (ke) (vi) .... | iji-pinyur 
(४०. 


a, idew, cut: a. cur: च, casa: 9, father 


„ = 5 &r-yadi 








फा, (5.} . . . की | नन (+ क्लः (da) ; yad (da) ; 


| (in constr. 584) ; yat-batnga (da) the last 
| In contradistinction to the word for fish. 


See toa. 
fruit-tree, (8.) , , , . aka-tila (da). See 

tree. ~~~ 
fruit, bear (४) . , - . ar-b&t (ke). ` 
fruitful, (adj.)... - ar-bitnga (da). 


fry, (v.t.) .... pigat (ke). = ` 

fuel, (s.) esp. firewood . . . . chapa (da). 
See fire, 

full, (adj.) 1. . . .. tépe (da). 2. brim- 
ming over... , dto-Glanga (da). 3, Half- 


| full .... aka-tapi (da), lit, “ light " (not 
| heavy), .... 4, full-grown . 


. . . See App. 
ig-magu (da) ; 
. Ggar-chiu 


vil. (6.) fullface . . 
i-t& (da). full-moon 
(da). 

fully, (adv.) at full length, the whole story 
+ » » » &ki-lor; भला. See tell. 

fun, (s.).... भ (da). 

funereal wreath, (s.) suspended round a 
burial-place .... Gra (da). 

fungus, (5.) - + pdluga-l’ar-ilang 
(da). । 

funnel, (s.) (of steamer) , . . . birma (da), 
Also denotes gun-barrel, both signifying a 
cylinder emitting smoke. 

furious, (adj.) very angry ... = ij-dnanga 
(da). 

furnish, (v.t)..... man-ak-tag (ke); &= 
tig (ke). See give and sort. 

fury, (8.) . . . » ij-dma (da). 

future, (s.). . . . ijid&jenga (da). In 





= | future (adv. ) a faa ka-wai-tek, ( (५ from 


now, or to-day). 


: &, fathom : ai, bite : ~ न $dom, cute: & cur: b, cone! & father: च fathom: oi tte: au, hometing 4 
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G gasp, (v.i.) 1...... Gkan-chaiati (ke); 
gabble, (v.i.) - ed-wi (ke) Ong-aj (ke). 2, be at the last gasp . 
gain, (v.t.) win . otola-Gmo (ke) tig-dipi (ke). 
fv) be eaeceatial मणः 29). (ke) | cates, (१६) 1.7 fruit: by: olimbing oaks 
(iit, ™ be first.) the branches or by knocking down... = 
Bam (s.) advantage, profit... . ar-polok | psa tke), 2 by twisting the stem .... 
(ds). oy | gédla (ke), ` 3. ripe fruit which has fallen 
क 8.) ~ * " . ar-ladya (da). See recog-| git (ke), 4. fruit with a hooked imple- 
0126. | । ment ....ngiita (ke). 5. by shaking the tree 
gale, (8.) , . . . dilnga-tdgori (da). with the seh oo 


Gallinula pheenieura, (s.) . .. . bara (da). 
game, (s,) play i-jAj (da).. The fol- 


lowing is a list of the best- games:— । 


1, See-caw ..... ad-yénenga (da). 2 
blind-man’s buff . ... , iji-tapa-lirga (da). 
8. leap-frog .... kokt&r-ti-ddatinga (da), 
4, hide-and-seek .... ab-itanga (da). 
5. mock pig-hunting .... ad-regignga (da). 


6, mock night. attack with soft-headed arrows | 


. iti-taijnga (da). 7. searching for jun- 
gle demon .... érem-chAugala-atépnga 
(da). 8, swinging themselves by means of 
long pendent tree-creepers .... . ig-lélanga 
(da). 9, flinging two pebbles fastened sepa- 
rately at the two ends of a short piece of cord 
into the tree-tops, the highest branch 
reached being the prize aimed at 
titemo (da). 10. throwing Cyrena shells 
horizontally (convex side uppermost) 
&ka-kéchianga (da). 14. " ducks-and-drakes 
with flat stones along the shore... , 
chéchekanga (da). 12, Cat's cradle... . 
jibra (da). 13, mock-burials in sand (by 
children) ..... ab-niltnga (da), 
banquet (by children) 
(da). 15. wrestling 

8.) , + 
gape, (v.i.) 
gar-fish, (s.).. . 


) 
श es 


garter, (5.) 
gash, (v.t.) 





. ad-lénga (da), 
- jag (da). ॑ 
Apa (ke). 

chipro (da); toko-danu 
. Akan-ddu (ke), 
tA-chénga (da). 


ab-ngita <ke) 


See 
The 


prefix, ab, ar, dng, ete., depends on the part 
of the person referred to. See instead of. 
(s.) 


Stylo (2a) 





14. sham | 
. gab-miknga 





yéa (ke). 6. fruit by 
shaking the tree with the feet 
(ke) 


ridla 
7. the fruit of the Nipa fruticans 
kOp (ke). 8, fruit from bushes or 
mushrooms’... . tép (ke). 9, honey .... 
4ja-pij (ke) ; &ja-kAraij (ke). Are you gather- 
ing honey for them !:an ngél et at dja-piij-ke? 
See for and App. ii. 
gaze, (v.t.) ... . i-téreli (ke), 


generous, (adj) 1. in giving food , , , . 


-yit-béringa (da). 2. in giving food or 
presents... -rin (da) 
gesticulate, (vi)... . iji-wwéwingi (ke) 


get, (v.t.) procure.... Gro (ke); 161 
(ke); (6t-)pOj (ke), See gather. Get some 
fuel quickly from the jungle : érem tek pére 
chipa liike. See obtain. Get whatever you 
can. (lit. whatis even bad):ngé michima 
jabag uidig piajke. Get out of this. Be off!: 


४८१८ waidn! Get out of the way!: ng'ad- 
échay ! Get up, (v.i.) (after sleep) éyu- 
boike. See up. Get up (lit. “ stand”)!: kapi | 

ghost, (a.).... chAiuga (da); ugala. 

giant, (s.),. . . .. &-réchobo (da). 

giddiness, (s.) , . . . ig-léleka (da) 

giddy, (adj.) lélekanga (da); alam 
janga (da) 

gift, (s.) 1. present. .-.. @-mfin (da) 
ar-lja-méin (da). See regelve. 2. if received 






from a stranger... , yid (da) (in constr 
yt.) 
gil, (5)... of fish yat-lig-jag 
(da); &ka-yA (da) 
gird, (v.t.) ar-étai (ke). (vi) one’s 
| self Sto-chd (ke 
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girdle, (s.) waistbelts in general, whether 
plain or ornamented ... . Ar-étainga (da). 
1, plain description, made of young Pandanus 
eaves ir-bitnga (da), viz. (a) that 
worn by both sexes is provided with a tail 
(bushy for women) . béd (da). (db) 
without tail (in addition to béd, worn by 
women only)... . तणा (da). 2, orna- 
mented with Dentalium octogonum shells 

. garen-péta (da), See App. xiii. 

girl, (s.) See App. vii for terms denoting 
approximate age. 

give, (v.t.) bestow, make a present... . 
min (ke); 4 (ke). Give him a little for my 
sake!: चपि en कवत min! I will give you 
this canoe: ticha réko wai dé ng'en d. 
Give me!: den d! Give! (begging) 186 । Give 


back. See restore. Cause to give. See 
make. Give more .... lit (ke). Give 


birth. See bear. 


glad, (अप) .. Gt-kik-béringa (da) 
Very glad, delighted .... 6t-kik-l’ar. 


walakininga (da). Are you glad?: 
Mik-béringa (da) ? 

gland, (s.) 1... , , 4k&-kdro-tim (da). 
2. of the groin... . eb-@r-kGro-tim (da). 

glare, (s.) of the sun or torch 4 
ar-chal (da), 

glare, (v.i)in anger... , i-téreli (ke). 

glass, (s.) 1. of window or mirror. . . tig- 
oAdignga (da), See see. 2, bottle ,... bijma 
(da). (From bottles flakes are produced for 
shaving, tattooing, and scarifying). 

glitter, (v.i.) glisten .... Kar (ke). | 

globular, (adj.)... . 6t-bana (da); métdwa 
(da). See ball. 

glow, (s.) of setting sun... . bara (da). 

glow-worm, (s.) .. . . béla (cla). 

glutton, (s.) ... . id-ndmanga (da). 

gnash, (v.i.) . , . ~ 4ag-l’Gko-chApi (ke). 

gnat, (s.) . , , = ipa (da). 

gnaw, (v.t.)a bone... = kiruma (ke). 

gnetum edule, (s.) .... pilita (da). (The 
fibre of the bark is extensively used). See 
App. Xtand x1 , 

go, {v..) 1. in o general sense 
ir (ke). Where are you going! : tekarichd 


an ng ~ 


forward to meet 


| direct. without a halt 


| ditrw kdto mitikre 


। 27, Go along the shore on foot 





tari (ke) 


ngo lirke? (also, .fekarichd mgoke? fit. 
whither you ?) See hope. 2. Go toa known 
are you going to Woi's village 1: fain ngé 
wh lia baraij len bilikke? See thither 
8, Go. especially to one’s home wij 
(ke). Let us go home: mécho wijke. 4 Go for 
a walk 8-01 (ke); yauga (ke). See 
See advanee. 6. Go forward in advance 
. „ oto-li (ke). Sea first. 7. Go 
kike (ke); भार 
8. Go & journey, travel by land 
tinga-len nau (ke). 9. Go o long 
journey fi-tinga-limu (ke). 10, Go 
10841 (ke) 
Go away, depart . Sto-lipati (ke). Go 
away!: dchik wai dn! Go and shoot 
eome fish: ichik wai yt taij (ke). (lit. hence 
indeed fish shoot. See hence). 12, Go by, 
pass... .ig-pérowa (ke). 13. go in a 
body, as when hunting or visiting . . 


(ke). 


porod (ke). 14, Go in a body, as when 
migrating . (i-) jala (ke). 15. Go 
inside, enter... . léti (ke). 16, Go outside 


.... déati (ke); walya (ke); wélakini 
(४९). See emerge. 17. Go uphill.... 
kigal (ke). 18. Go down-hill . . . . tal (he); 
tolpi (ke). 19. Go slowly .... ar-gin 
(ke) ; &r-dédo (ke). Go slowly !: ng’drdédo(ke)! 
20. Go quickly .... Gr-yére (ke). Go 


| quickly !: dchik mg'dryére (ke)! (lit hence 
| 2० quickly). 


Go faster! See faster, also 
App. iv. 21, Go round an obstacle 


| tar-kili (ke). 23, Go astray. See wander 
| 24. Go together, of two. . 
three or more 


. ik (ke); of 
itik (ke). See aeoom 
pany. We all went there together: med'ér- 
25. Go on shore, Ses 
26. Go on board. See embark. 
tiko- 
dele (ke). 28, Go to and fro in a purpose- 
less manner, 83 when in grief or pain. . 

iji-ydluma (ke) iji-lima (ke). 28, Go out, 
be extinguished, (of fire, torch, ete:)- iji 
30. Go by water (by canoe) 


land. 


a, ideg, cut: &. cur: &, cosa: &, fother: &, fathom: ai, bite: au, house: Au, rouse. 
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. ikan-gai (ke). We all went grain, (s.).... ét-ban (da) 
anos) to Kyd Island village which is atsome | gtand-father, (8.) (also great-uncle) 


distance to the north: med'drdiiru ddératdng 
baraij eldrjana ldyaba ydte len makangaire. 
See make, compel. 31, Goalong voyage ... . 
Sto-jiru-tegi (ke). 82. Go astern, back- 
water with paddle... . t&r-lé (ke); i-tar 
tipa (ke). See paddle, 
cross over. See oross. 84. Go in the morning 
(after sunrise) . lili (ke). 35. Go to 
morrow morning ... , lilti (ke). 

goat, (s.) (also sheep). . 
Derivation not traceable 

gobble, food (v.t.) . . . . i-chaplat (ke) 

God, (s.).... Paluga (da). God created 
the world: Paluga ¢rema métre. 

goggle, (v.t.) ... . ig-elri (ke). 

gold, (s.) See metal 

good, (adj.) of animals and inanimate 
objects béringa (da). of human. beings 

a-béringa (da). See Ex. at bad 

good-looking, (adj.) . . ~ . i-t&-bérings 

(da) ; d&la-baringa (da); ab-ino 


good-bye, bid, (v.i.), See Farewell. Good- | 


bye! (said by one person)... . kam wai 
dél! (lit. “here indeed I"). Good-bye! (said 
by more than one).... tam wai méloichik ! 

good gracious’... = kualth ' 

goodness, (adj.) virtue . : ot-b@ringa- 
yoma (da). 

gore, (s.) .... mirudi (da). 
ot, ete. See App. ii. 

gore, (v.t.) asa wild boar . 
(ke). 

gorge, (v.t.) ab-jddo (ke); ig-ndme 
(ke). Don't gorge yourself ! ng'ab-jédoke dake! 

gorgonidae, 8.) . béwa, (da). So 
called “red coral” having jointed and 
ramified stalks. The connection with tsidae 
is recognized, also the distinction between 
these groups and corals 

Governor, (s.) Head Chief (one possessed of 
supreme authority)... . dt-yibur (da). 

gradient, (s.) . . . = dko-chirma (da), 

gradually, adv.) ... 
Sko-lédonga-len. See one by one. 


Prefix ab, 


-majola; grand-mother (also 


98. Go across, 


, tiitma (da). | 


honey. Pork gravy .... 


ab-ngata 


. ig-yagonga-len ; | 


great-aunt) 
chaénola; grand-son (also great-nephew) 
balola; grand-daughter (alao great- 


| niece) . . . . biilola-pail (da). See App. viii. 


grasp, (v.t.) . . . . métri (ke). 
grass, (s.) .. . . yikala (da) 
gtass-hopper, (8.) .. . . witaiiia (da). 
gratis, (adv.) .. . . ékan-kAlya; Grlia. 
grave, (adj.).. . . mikuringa (da). 
gtave, (s.) 1. place of interment (empty) 
ab-el-ig-bang (da), 2. grave which is 
occupied bagu (da) 
gravy, (8) - &kA-raij (de); Aké-raich 


| (da); Ana (da). This word is used if fatty 


also for juice of certain fruits and liquid 
reg-dama-l’ika- 
raij (da). See honey, julce, gum, oil. 

grease, (s.)... , dt-libu (da). 

great, (adj.) 1. in size... . bidia (da) ; 
doga (da); chfimag (da) ; 2. in quantity .... 
०५0४. See big and much 

greedily, (adv.) ig-ral-tek. Owing to 
his being faint from hunger he ate greedily 
it-kiik-la-pdnga Veddre igrdl-tek magre. 

greedily, cat, (v.t.) without regard to 
others .... ig-nGma (ke) 


greedy, (adj.) with ref. to food . . , , aka- 


| rannga (da). 


green, (adj.) freah, of vegetation . 
galpa (da). 

green, (adj.) . . . . ele-paij (da). 

greet, (v.t.).... i-kéika (ke). No form 
of daily salutation is customary among them. 
See go forward. 


grief, (8) .... dkA-bilab (da); kik- 
jabag (da) 

grieve, (v.t.) en-t" (ke); छ 
balap (ke). 

grieve, (v.i.) .. = bilap (ke). 

gtin, (v.i)... . dko-makuri (ke). 

grind, (v.t.).... pete (ke); pilaifia (ke). 

grind the teeth, (v.i.) Akan-rini (ke). 

gtistle, (s.) yilnga (da). 





©» indolent: 4, pele: 4, pet: g, awful: di, ool. 
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groan, (v.i.) A-tini (ke); Aka-din | gunwale, (s.) of boat, ete. ... ~ (réko- 
(ke); 4r-dinuka (ke) I") &ka-pai (da). See Tip 

grog, (a.) . . - = rdg (da). Probably de- gurjon tree, (s.) ( Dipterocarpus levis) 
rived from the English word. + + = = frain (da). This is used for torches. 

groin, (e.) . ... ~ péke (da). gut, (8.) ... . ab-jédo (da). 

grope, (v.i.) . ... . eldka-paé (ke). H 


ground, (s.) land... . gsra (da). . 


ground-cuell boroga-I’ét-géloin | ‘habit, (9) practice... . ekiira (da) | 
ind-swell, (8.) . . . . béroga-l’ét-¢ babliabis, (०6) `, एक्क 


(da). | polinga-loyu 
ground, (v.i.) of 9 canoe, ete. ....ad- | PoE OM 

By omg ine tually, (adv.). . . dko-jaranga (da), 
éboli ; व न ७ hack, (v.t.). See hope, cut ancl slash. 
११ (v.i.) ~ ~ ~ * walage (ke); ab-dog Hades, (8.) , , , . chai-i-thn (da), where 
(a6). | ag | the spirits of the departed and the soule 
= growl, (v.i.).. . .gdrawa (ke). See snore | of deceased infants are located pending 
d thunder. | resurrection. 

gtown-up, (8.). See App. vii. haft, (8.). . . ~ . ar-para (da). 


grab, (s.) See beetle and larva. hall, (v.t.). See call and greet. 
i (4) of © pig... | nee fn) 4... . pid’ tah.” fin न 


१५ : | pij. or pich.) See App. ii. The hair of your 
grunt, (v.i.).. . , . ad-reg-f) (ke). lege: ngarat pij (da) 2. gray or white 
guard, (v.t.) See protect. heir... . t8l (da). The narrow line of 
guardian, (s.).. , . Sko-jeng’enga (de). | unshaven, but clipped, hair from the crown 
guess, (v.i.) ... . chamro (ke), | of the head to the nape of the neck is 

guest, (6)... . bilinga (da); Gt-yhuga | termed ठत (da), and this nécessarily takes 
(da). the poss. pron. dt. B. hairless. See bald. 


Guottarda speciosa, (s.) .. - - dimto (ds). | @ hairy . .. . pij-déga (da). 
Its leaves are used for flooring of huts. half, (8.) 1. of any number of objects 


See App. xi. tir-t6-waings (da). 9. of any gathering 
guide, (v.t.) through jungle ... . el- Skan-t&r-ti-wainga (da). 3. of any 
[दा (ke). | food ४ प (da). 4. half- 
guilty, (edj.) , . . . ०५११००४५ (da). aaleep, (adj.) -Arlanga (da). 6. half- 
gull, (s.) sea-bird . . . . léche (da). brother, half-sister, (9.1. See App. vill. 


gullet, aka-delte Geo | 8. half-cooked, (adj.)... . chilika (da). 

anc eubhaibciids 1 (Tuite - न (ane alah 
pp. 11. yét-l'dr-tings (da) (11. “food-road"’). | ( adj ३ 

pulp, ti.) Santi (ke) 8. half-ripe .» (adj.). tiripa (da). 

1 pani set | 9. Helf-way. (adj.) .. . . it&r-jadu (da). 

gum, tree-, (s.) 1. freshly-gathered, moist | 19 half-witted, (adj.) |... pichanga (da) 
ia + ana (१४). 2. when dry .... [चिलत | Halleore indleus (s.) Bee dugong ^ + 
| ). ॥ ^ # Leaps € WOE. 

leah Np . | ‘Ballo, (8) - - - . ar-géadinga (da) 

gum, (+) Sem of th eh es ae halt, (v.t.) 1. by day, to rest or feed 
diriya (da). See App. ii wileps (ke). 2. by night... barmi 
| gun, (s.) musket, (also barrel of same) च (ke) 5. Halt! (interj.) + gogli 
birma (da). ॐ. gun, cannon (slo barrel | छैक | toe! 
of same)... . birma-bodia (ds). 8. gun, | halve, (v.t.) ... . Skib-thr-td-wai (ke). 
mutzle of (I. mouth)... . birma-lAka- | ham, (७) (reg-I’) Ar-t6 (da). ` 
bang (ds). 4 gun, fire a,  (v.t.) ` | batiadryad, (s.) (Ophicphagus elapse) 
(0) paguri (ke) | wira-jibo (da) 


क, ides, cut: & cur: च. casa: A, father: ३, fathom: ai, bite: au, house: du, roto. 


hammer, stone (s.)1.... 
2. iron-hammer = , . = wodlo-l'ir-bé (da). 

hammer, (v.t.) . , . . thi (ke); ti-t&i (ke). 

hand, (8.) .... 6ng-kdro. (28). See 
App. ii. (a) left-hand... . ig-kGri (da) 
(b) right-hand .. . . ig-bids (da). (8) palm 
of hand ...-. ig-elma (da). (d) back of 
hand éng-kéro-l'ér-éte (da) 

hand, (v.t.) pass, give with the hand 

. „ E-thr-tilke (kee) 


handful, (8.) = = = 


handle, (s.) 1, of adze 
wolo-para (da); wdlo-l’ar-paéra (da) 
(de). 2. of paddle. . 
tégo (da). 

handle, (v.t.) See touch 

handsome, (adj.)... . i-t&-bériaga (da) ; 
dila-béringa (da); ab-ino (da) 


handy, (adj.) dexterous = = = = dn-béringa | 


(da) | 
hang, (v-t.) 1. suspend ig-ngGtoli 
(ke). ॐ, by the neck &ka-lordpti 
ke), See pinion. (v.i.) . , , - iji-ngotoli (ke) ; 
chingi (ke). 
happen, (v.i.) 1. take place, cccur . 


shkco-déati (ke). What happened when the 
steamer grounded on the reef!: birma- 
Aélewa jéwio. len adydbotinga bédig michiba 
VGko-déatire? 2, befall .... lib (ke). 


What's happened! (as on seeing someone 


in pain): michiba ldbre f What's happened 
~ to your (injured) hand?!: michiba mg'ing 
ldbre ? See Ex. of omissions in App. ५. 

happy, (adj.) = = = . dt-kik-béringa (da) 

harbour, (8) . el-ar-ils (da) 

hard, (adj.) not soft... . chéba (da). 

harden, (v.t.).. 

Sto-chéta (ke). See! the wax has 

again hardened ; wai gélib/ binga-td-baj tik 
Gto-chelare. | 

hare-lip, (s.) , . , » ig-pai-tér (da). 

hark ! (interj.) .... @1; &kan-dai! 
byanda:! 


(ds). | 


pire (da); 
. kirama-l'éng-tégo (da); in-tdgo | 


(a) on crown of head 


> > 6t-mdt (ke) (v.i.) | 





harm, (s.) See injury | 

harm, (v.t.) See damage. 

harpoon, (s.) for turtles and large fish 
kow ain-l oko-ditnga (dla). harpoon 


line betmo (da). Ses spear and 


App. xiii 


harpoon, (v.t.) 1. more than one 
dat (ke). ॐ, only ome... . jérali (ice), 
harvest, fruit-, (s.).... rip-wAb (da) 
(ist. seagon of plenty”). Ses App. ir. 
(v-t.) = = = = ar-tilawa (ke). (v1) 
| Sead (ke). 
tek ; réo. ge सनभ 
hatch eggs, (v.i.) = - . . molo-ls-iji-d& {४5} : 
dto-dali (ke). 
hate, (v.t.) any person or object... 
jabag-lia (ke). See dislike. | 
haul, (v-t.) a rope... 
dékori (ke); (beach) a canoe „ + , . diyo-kig 
(ke). See beach. | 
haunch, (s.) . , , , ar-dama (da). 
have, (v.t.) See own, possess. 
hawk, (v.i.) clear the throat 
chira (ke) 
hawk, (falcon), (s.) . . , - kilo (da) 
hawk's-bill turtle, (5.) (Caretta imbricata) 


- fg-Adkra (ke) ; 


| ¶५.।।। = 


| ४४४ (da). 
haze, (8) .... piilia (da) 
hazy, (adj.) = . . . pilianga (da) 


be, (pron.) 1, dla. (in construc. 61; 8 
A; @; Ons) See App. ii. 2. (honorific) 
maia. He (the chief or other senior) 
dent his own cance: maia ह्या riko ifi-tanre 

head, (s.) 1, , , = . Ot-chéta (da). (in con- 
struc. ti; ti) See brow-ache and know. 
2, head-ache ... > .6t-chéta-l'ét-yed (da); 
«+? « ig-bon-ti (da) ; 
(b) on brow... . i-tila-yib (१०). 3, back 
of (occiput)... . dt-yi (da). 4. crown of 
= 6t-kika (ds), See App. ii. 5, head 
(or foreshaft) of pig-arrow.=.. (a) the 
wooden portion éla-l'ia-tOtGr-t& (da) ; 
(b) the iron blade... éla-l’dko-pat.. (da). 
6, head of bed or of sleeping mat. . «.dko- 
tip (da). 7. head-dress (chaplet) 





o, indolent: 6, polo: &, pot : 6, awful: di, boul. 
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(da); iji-gonga (da), See App xiii. 8 head- 


land, ... téko-chéronga (da). 9. head-man. 
See chief. 10. head-quarters ..... biraij |, 


(da). 11, head-wind . . . . dilnga-l’AkA-tinnga 
(da). 

heady, (adj.) intoxicating .. = = tétanga 
(da). 

heal, (v.t.) ... - iti-gGr (ke). 
a wound ... yéle (ke) 

healthy, (adj.) in good health dto- 
tig-béringa (da); ad-béringa (da); ab-yed 


(v.i.) of 


yaba (da). We have been healthy (enjoyed | 
good health) for a long time: drla-dbaba tek | 


meda m'dtot-tig-béringa (da) 
beap, (a.)... . &t-jeg (da). See kiteben- 
hear, (v.i.) 1... , . i-dai (ke) (Jit. under 
stand with the ear); 1 (or ig)-piku-dai (ke) 
2, > voice (or gun-fire).... &kA-tegi-l'idai 
(ke). See ear, sound, understand, voice. 
hearken. See listen. 
(8.} 1, seat of affections and pas- 


See App.ii. 2. the organ 
bana (da) 
hearth, (a)... . chipa-l'ig-big (da) 
beat, [8.1 1. from sun or fire - ig-iiy a- 
yoma (da). 2, of sun, when empessive 
rita (da). See sunstroke, 8. of body, as from 
fever, clothing, exercise or confined sir . . - 
ab-fya-yoma (da). 
beat, (v.t.) a cooking pot.... न~ तकम 
(ke). 2, cold food ... . dt-iiya (ke). 
heave a weight, (v.t.) . . . - dr-wiimo (ke), 
heave up, (v.t.) hoist 
(s.) 1. the sky (day 
2. paradise. See paradise, 
heavy, (adj.) 1, of inanimate objects . . . 
inma (da); wéma-ba (lit. not-light). 2. of 
animate objects (not human) .... dt- 


04-४४-18 


heed to, give, (v.i) See अते to, 
heel, (s.)... éng-gichul (da), 
heagnt, (s.) 1. stature ab-lA panga- 


yoma (da). Woi and Bira are of the same | 


ét-kig (da). (inconstruc. kik.) 


. | his and App. ii. 2. (honorific) 
(1; or chin(s)l". See Ex. at som. 


ab-réjai (ke) | 


+ | karin (da) ; 


height: wii dl-bedig bira l'ab-ldpanga-yoma 
wai dka-pdrada. 2, of any hill or dwelling 
. ig-méro-yéma (da). 3. of any tree 
- -ig-laga (da). The areca attains > great = 
height at the Nicobars: malai fia &em len 


dpara T'iglaga botaba 


heir, (3.)... . ér-goranga (da). 
helr, appoint an, (v.t.) ér-dliya (ke). 
By whom was he appointed heir!; 6! maja la 


| érdiyangata ? 


hell, (s.) See purgatory 

helm, (s.). .. . ar-giuda (da) 

help, (v.t.) i-té (ke). Help this boy 
to bring the bundle (of food) from my hut: 
tiyuke. éto-gdlai (ke) 


helpless, (adj.) ab-likinga (da). 

Hemicardium unedo, (s.). . . . réketo (da) 
See App. xii. 

henee, (adv.) from this place achik 
karik ; kirin-tek. Go and (lit. hence) shoot! 
tichek was taij / 
henceforth, (adv.) .... ka-wai-tek. (lit: 
| now-from.) 

her, (pers. pron.) = = = = 1. तह्य, (in con- 


struc, en; ad; dyu. See App. ii and marry.) 
2. (honorific) chin (s-jlen;chan (a-) 


| len. 3. See himand App. ii. 


her, (poss. pron.) i, . , . .ia (da). See 


chin 


her own, (pron. adj.).... ékan. My 


| mother away her own basket, not yours: 


dab-étinga dkan j6b tkre ngikan yabada. 
herself, See himself, 
herd, (३.) tig-jalanga (da) 
here, (adv.) .... 
(da) ; ki. (ds); kam-da-kam 


Here it is!: kam-da-kom|! Here it is, take 


itl: Aire! 
inms (da); 6t-wéme-ba. 3, of human beings 


hereabout, (sdv.) .... Gr-ting _ (da). 


| T'érténg déga (da). Attendant circumstances 


make clear whether fish, fruit or other food 
is tedeered to 
hereafter, (adv.) . . . - iji-lejenge-len. 


७ idea, cut: &, cur: के, casa A, father: च, fetbom: ai, bite: au, house: bu, nous. 





mot (das) 
* +» Gla (da). claw 
Gla-lig-wat (da); Sla-l’éng-kiro (da). 

See claw, 

hero, (s.)... . i-tirmilnga (da) 

heron, (8.) 1, egret (Ardeola leucoplera) 

chokab (da). 3. Reef-heron (A 

grayii) . kGro-kAti (da) 

hesitate, (v.i.) 1. in saying . . . 
(ke). 2. in doing . . . 

hew, (v.t.) 1. with axe or adze agains 
thegrain.... dto-kép (ke). 2. with an axe 
in direction of grain... , chalat (ke). 

hiecough, (a.) kélwdt (da). Both a 
hiccough and an echo are attributed to the 
action of a tree-lizard. See eeho and Jizard, 
ab-Ona (da). ( lit, body-breath.) 

hiccough, (v.i.).... kGlwét-l’ab-liti (ke). 
ab-dna (ke). 

hide, (3.) , , . = ab-2d (da), (in construc 
ab-éj). 

hide, (v.t.) conceal. , . 
lie concealed . . . . iji-miire (ke). 

hide-and-seek, (s.) the game... , 
&tanga (da). 

hideous, (adj.) . 
dila-jibag (da). 

bie | (excl.) calling to one ata distance 
„ , ss hél 

high, (adj.) 1, of 9 tree or mast... . 
lApanga (da). This mast (flag-staff) is 
higher than that tree: dcha wilima bal'dka- 
lding tek ldpanga (da). ig-méro (da). 
a hill... . (b5roin-) doga (da). 3, of 8 
house . ig-méro (da); ar-mdro (da) 
4. ofa cloud or soaring bird. , . .ig-pAla (da) 
‘ar-to-tépere ; kiila-chinag (da). 6, high- 


. Aka-tagi | 


ab- 


~ Ha jibeg (da); 


el-4-bire. 7. high tinga-chin- | 
chau (da) 
Bul, (8.) 1, lofty béroin (da) 
2, hillock 


tét-jddama (da). 3, summit | 
of -litebo (da). 4, hill-side | 
W-lin (de); &t-gidur (da). See back, 

hilly, (adj.) = ७ = - pau (da) 





छ न्य 3 = न्न न्च boil, 


| She married him yesterday - 


. ar-ér-gt (ke). [iy 


» mire (ke), (v.i.) 


3. of 


him, (pron.).... dllen; ( in construe. 
en;) ad; छण, See nurse and App. ii. 


él dilia ad 
abikre. (honorific) . , , , mai(a)-len: I 
saw him (one’s father, chief or other senior) 
yesterday ; dilda dé mai(a)-len igbdasgre. 

himself, (pron.)_. . = éyun-batim; dyun- 
témar. See take away. 


hinder, (v.t.) obstruct .... tdr-ytkik 





hindmost, (adj.) .... tar-dlo (da). 
hip, {8.} = = ^ . dr-chGrog (da). 

his, (poss, pron.) .... ia (da); 6t; ar; 
fa bij (da). His wife: ai-tkydte (da). His 
tooth : {+ (da). (honorific). . . mai(a)l’. 
See Ex. at son. 

his own, (pron. adj.) .... dkan. He is 
returning to his own home: 6! ékan bid lat 
wijke. 

hiss, (v.t.).... chij (ke); sisnga (ke). 
The latter word has been recently adopted 
to denote the sound made by Burmese and 
others when inciting their dogs while pig 
hunting; it and “rais"’ (sometimes used 
for raij, milk, etc.) appear to be the only 
words in which the letter “3” is noticeable 
in pronouncing such a word as Ross they 


Bay ५4 Ritch. 1; 
hiss, (v.i.) as a snake = = . , wdpo (ke). 
hit, (v.t.) 1. with an arrow... , paiti 


(ke). 2, with & stone... = té-kalpi (ke) 
(prefix, ab, ot, ig, eto.) g, with one's fist 
. ab-tilra (ke); ab-tichur-pi (ke); ab- 
taia (ke). 4. with any missile (a) (if inten- 
tionally) Gt-yap (ke); (b) (otherwise) 
paidli (ke). ह, with a stick or 
weapon pare (Ke); कभा (ke). See 
beat and App. ii. 
(adv.) here... 

See another and come. 
hitherto, (adv.) as yet, till now 


ngika, 

hive, (s.) + « 991 (da). 

hoarse, (र) .... ig-Slrwi (ke); tegh 
la-liti (ke). 











hobble, (v.t.) . .. , Ot-ladya (ke). 
096, (s.). .. . lak’ (ds). 

hoe, (v.t.) + bang (ke). 

hog, (s.) See boar, ple. 

hog-spear, (s.)... . 6r-ditnga (da); &ka- 


ditnga (da). 
hoist, (v.t.) See heave up. 
hold, (v.t.) 1... , pichu (ke). Unless 


you hold me TI ahall fall: méda ngé den 


pichuke ydba dépake. 2, Hold the 


above the head as when dancing = = = .« iji- 
yod (ke). 3, Hold back. See restrain. 

hole, (s.) 1. in the ground. = = = GkA 
bang (da); &r-bang (da), 2, bored in wood- 
eto. .... &ka-tébulinga (da). 3, crab- 
hole .... See crab. 4, ear-hole.... 
piiku-l'aka-bang (da). 5. hole through any 
thing ... . &k&-kor (da). 

hole, (v.t.) make 1, in shell, wood, etc. 

.reu (ke). 2, in the ground.. 

bang (ke). 

hollow, (adj.).... &r-liia (da). 

Holothuria edulis, (s.) 5éche de mer... , 
purud (da). 

home, (s.) one’s own hut... = ékan-bad 
(da). My home is far from here: d’ékan 
bdd kirin tek elarpdla (da). This is my home: 
cha d'ikan-béd (da). Athome (hit. in own 
hut), éean-bid-len. Will you be at home 
somorrow?: an was ngo वाठ ng'ékan- 


biid-len ? | 
hone, (s.).... talag (da). 
honest, (adj.).... Gko-tapnga-ba (da). 


honey, (8.) 1, the superior golden descrip. 
tin... . Aja (da) ; &ja-Ana (da); ti-la-ko) 
(da)*. 2, the inferior black kind , 


160४ (da); tébul-Ana (da); marin (da),* 


(* These two terms are employed only by 
Aka-yab, See fast when -referring to 
ho: y). 

-neyeomb, (s.) 1. golden .... kdnga 
(da). The best portion in which honey is 
stored is called Aja-lén (da); the portion 
jn which the larve are found... = Aja-td 
(da); and the bee-bread . . . . Aja-baj (da), 
^, 1-© only portion of the entire comb which 


न्न iden, cub S, Ours ki cauay ~ 





is not swallowed is the wax, which is 


utilized in the manufacture of kingat&-bij 


(da), See App, xiii, 2, black honeycomb 
_ + «Ti (da) from which the t6bul (da) ia 
obtained. 

honey, gather, Ae¢ gather. | 

honey-season, (s.)....rip-wib (da); 
lada-chiu (da). See App. ix. 

hoof, (s.) . .. . Gng-pig (da). 

hook, (8.) .... ngatanga (da). 2. fish- 
hook ... . yat-l'aki-ngitanga (da), 3. crab- 
hook. See erab. 4, fruit-gathering-hook. 
.. «+. tég-nga-tanga (da). See App. xiii. 

hook, (v.t.). . . . ०६४५० (ke). 

hop, (v.i.) - . . . fra-jdbo (ke). 

hope, (v.i.} 1. . . * , iddl-Gdko-g&ri (ke). 
3. (deprecatory verbal suffix)... , kok! 
See may-no (or -not). I hope they won't 
let you go there! (lit. may no permission be 
given you to go there!): ito ng'diyo Iir- 
kok! See let. 


Hopea odorata, (s.) .. . . chduga-yianga. 
(da). 

horizon, 8.) ७ @ क, क el-dko-kili (da). See 
Ex. at see. 


horn, (s.) of cattle... . wilo-t& (da) 
When we firstsaw cattle we called the horns 
(fit. things ) on their heads wélo-t& (da), i.¢., 
adzge(-like) bones : idlia-goiya gdri tig-badign: 
bidig mardiru I'étot chéfa lia min len wélo-id- 
maral-faikre. 





hornet, (s.) . . . . tél-yaikur (da) 
hospitable, (adj.) &ka-kat-béringa 
(da). 


host, (s.) entertainer .... ig-gaianga (da‘ 
hostile, be (v.i.) .. . = &kd-yédi (ke). 
hostility, (s.) . ~ . . yOdi (da), See enmity, 
hot, (adj.) 1. from sun’s rays or fire 
ig-Gyse (da). 2, from fever, clothing, close 
atmosphere or violent exercise ab- 
tya (da). 3. of food... . dt-iya (da). 
4. of hot water .... Aki-dya (da), I want 
some hot water at once: wai dé kd-géi dian- 
arek ina did-iiya च कदल, 6, pungent, ax 
ginger... = &kA-yaro (da), 8. hot-season 
»» yere-bédo (da). 
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hough, (3.) back part of knee-joint, hunt, (v.t.) 1. (3) with or without dogs 
~ = &b-Apita (da). . dele (ke). I am pig-hunting on my 
house, (s.) See hut own account: dé d’a deleke. See App. ii 
hover, (v-i.) ... = iji-papya (ke). and account. (b) ditto. in the jungle... , 
how ? (adv.) 1, by what means? in what | ig-dele (ke): (६) ditto, along the shore 
manner ?.,,.. kichika-ché (da) ?; bichikal: . dko-dele (ke). 2, without dogs... . 
ba-kichika (da)? See App. i. How did pai-lau-jid (ke). 3, in a mangrove swamp 
you hurt your hand (or foot) ¥: kichikachd - » bada-l6i (ke). The soft mud and 
ng'dng-re? See Ex. of omissions in App. 11. | denseroots of the Rhizophora conjugata serve 
Here the complete sentence would be —| to aid the hunting-party by impeding the 
kichikachd ng'éng-koro (or pag) gerire? 2. to | pig. 4. hunt turtles by poling along the 
what extent? .... . tintin (da)? (lit.,| shore... yAdi-lObi (ke). $, in deep water 
vam-dogu (da) 1 €. How fart. + tam | ५५५६ (ke); Hat (e). 
tin-elarpala (da)? 6, how long? . , . . es cc 1. of pigs . . . - ig (or dko) 
tiin-tin-lipange (da). 6. how old! (of an (da = ग (a) if expert. . 2 रनः 
कटय person)... . tin-tin-chdroga (da). 2. 2 १५१४ प 16 स ed 
7. how long (in time)? .. . . kichikantin-Arla? | eee न ta os ५ ie . 
8. how long ago! .... kichikantén-Grla- अ ae । ° | 
Véite ? 9. howsoon! kach-wai-ir-yére | ating: hy ध 
10. how many! .... kichik (da) 1; kiohi- | | पेण, (9.) - - - - 9१" (da). T am fond of 
kan-tin (da) ? 41, how many more? kichik-tan | ""™*™s है dol ay len béringa Make. 
(da)? 12. how much more? ... . tin-tin- | , return from पि 1,....6f 
tAlik ? © Exclamstions:—How big it is! | 1 0८0 (ke). 2. after brief absence - . 
.... ai! pibil, how small it ist... , ait | 9 -tek-iji-tkalpi (ke). 
chétaih !. how very big he (this person) ia! | = वेष्या, (v-t-) = ~ - ~ kor (ke). 
^ „ ~ + fieha-t&-dégaya!. how very emall he | __ BUrah! (interj.).... wé-¢!; 321०1 
(this person) is . . , . dicha-td-kétia! Hurrah! there's the moon st last: yélo/ 
hug, (v.t.) , . . . ab-nilip (ke). Mdt-déatire d-wé-<¢ | 
huge, (adj.) . . . . réchobo (da). ^ ar-tilawa (ke); ar-kin 
bullo ! (interj.) , ; .. hé! (ke). (vi) 1... . . ar-yére (ke); irat (ke). 
hum, (v.i.) ... . id-tegi (ke). Hurry on (or up) you are keeping me back : 
humble, (adj.)... . ig-lékinga (da). | agar-yere! dé d’éng ngdtake (iit. “T am 
hooking my feet,”’) 2. be in a hurry . . 


humbug, (v.i.) .... dikan-dyada (ke). | ++" 
humorous, (adj.) amusing, funny , , . . | 5t-nineka (ke). Don’t be in such o hurry 


















yengatinga (da). élebe ! 
hump-back, (a.) ab-ngé-chiwa (da), | = यपत, (8.) injury geri (da) 
hump-backed, (adj.).... ab-ngdchainga | hurt, (v.t.) ... . eb-jabagi (ke); (ab) geri 
(ds) ¢ (ke); (@kA-)ohim (ke); (idiomatically) 0 


(ke). See Ex. at how, .... (v.i.) 1. ad-’ 
geri (ke); 2. hurt one’s self . eb- `: 
ékan-jibagi (ke). 3. It hurte!: eyif ty / 

husband, (8.) 1. newly married , , , , ik. 
yAte (bila) (da). p. pron ad, ung, a, eto. See 
App. iiand viii. My (newly married) hus- 
——— | On भ to-day tof 10 9808 bene band is absent to-day ad fk-ydte kawai 
9, indoizat: 6, pole: b, pot: 5, awful bi, bor] 


hunger, (8.) . . . . ङ्ध (da): AkA-wéral 
(da). Hunger, appease one's, (v.i.) . 
teg-bat (ke) 


ét-kik-ls-pAnga (da) ; akA-garings (१५) ; Aka- 
wéralinga (da). We are hungry: mabat 
pairings (da). 
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abyiba (da). 2. after some months... 


ab-bila (da). See App. viii 
bush! . mila!; प ! ; ah! 
husk, (¢.) as छ a coconut... , bt-éd 
(da) (in construc. dt-éj) 
„ (vt) déch (ke); ddich (ke). 


but, (#.) 1. generic name bad (da) 


ignorant, {adj.) 1, with reference to > 
language kiilenga (de). 2, unaware 
.. , Winnga-ba (da). 3, uninstrpoted, un- 
skilled .... fn-tig-jibag (da) 
iguana, (8.} ... . १0६० (da). 
(adj.)....abyed (da); ad-jibag 
(da). See rest. No one is ill at my village 


The fire #pared my hut: idal dia bid len | dia béraij lat tichin adjabag yaba (da) 


it-tid-dibure. 2, common lean-to, consisting 
of roof only .. . . chang (da), of which there 
are three varieties :—(s) ching-t@pinga (da); 
(b) chang-tornga (da), which are thatched 
with Calamus leaves (chdngta da); in the 
case of (a) the leaves are closely plaited 
with a view to their lasting for two or more 


= while in the case of (b) the leaves are | 


merely tied together and serve for about 
8 year; and (६) chdng-daranga (da), the roof 
of which consists merely of Areca leaves 
loosely laid over ea rough frame-work in 
order to afford shelter for a brief period. 
3. Hut of a married couple... . tar-déd 
(da). 4. bachelor’s hut ... . kitdégo (da). 


6 large communal hut... . baray (da); 
barat) (da). 
| 

I, (pron.). - - - कलानि : (im @onstruce. dé" 
da; तः: meda), See we, remember and 
App. ii. I forgot: meda m'd&kiklire (or dé 
d'ét-kiiklire). [ V.B.—We forgot: mea 
midtot-kitklire. | 

identical, See same 

identify, (v.t.) . . . - id-ig-méli (ke). See 

14191, (s.) . . . - ig-picha (da). 


idiotic, (adj.) . . . . ig-pichanga (da). 

idle, (adj.) indolent ... . ar-géringae 
(da); 6ng-ySma-ba (da). 

idle, (v.i.) . . ara-gin (ke). 

Miler, (3.) . , . . ar-ginmga (da). 

if, (conj.) on the condition or supposition 
that... .mdéda. If you will make two 
arrows for me (then) I will give you some- 
thing good : mdda ngé den dla [ल tdi (ke) 
(figd) dé ngen min béringa manke 

ignite, (v.t.) ... . chA&pa-l'ig (or I'éko)- 
pogat (ke); chapa-l'oko-jdi (ke) 





fil-behaved, (adj.) ill-tempered, surly . . .. 
éko-dibunga-ba (da). 


ill-favoured, deformed .... i-té-jabag 
(da): dila-jibag (da) 
liberal, (adj.) . . . . Om-yit-jabag (da); 


ar-mire-ba (da). Although we coaxed th 


very much (still) they were illiberal (would 
give us next tonothing): édaia meda dégaya 
ét figétere, drek aral-mireba (da). See coax. 

ill-treat, (v.t.) . . . . Gko-tig-jabagi (ke) ; 


| i-tér-jieri (ke). 


image, (s.) .. . . ot-ydlo (da). | 
imitate, iv.t.). . . . Ot-tdr-tal (ke). 2, any 
word or sound. , . . Aka-td-chiéru. (ke) See 


repeat. 3, copy any handiwork... - ong- 
19-70 87४ (ke) , 
amediaiely, (adv.) . kii-gbi. See at 





esse 
immense, (adj.) See big, large 
immodest, (adj.) shameless ... . St-tek- 





yiba (da). 
immoral, (adj.) See lewd 
immortal, (adj.) . . - . 6n-okolinga-ba (da). 
immovable, (adj.).... inma-tipays. 
impatient, (adj.) . . . . &ra-kdnnga (da) 
impenetrable, (adj.) of jungle tobo 
(da). 
. miirud (da). 
impersonate, (v.t.) Sez assume 
impertinent, (adj.) tedyanga (da) 
importunate, (adj.). . . . 6t-figirnga (da) 
importune, (v.t.) 1. beg, entreat 
ngana (ke). 2. urge persistently .... dt- 
figar (ke) 


(adj.) 1. that cannot happen 
-ba (da). 2, that cannot be done 


a, idea, cut a, cur: A, casa: A, father: fi, fathom: ai, bite: ag, howss: du, rouse. 
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+ + + « Ong-chiik-yitba (da). 
(interj.) (Js it possible 1) : ba-écho ! 


Impossible 11 





indeed give it to me: wai éna den dre. See 


at just asand position. 2, iba. 


impostor, (२) by obtaining food under falee | “le is indeed dead: él dba okolire. 3, indeed? 





pretences कः छि = ज 4ki-yimalnga ^ । ah ५ (da) 
impotent, (adj.) . . . . Gko-tityu (da) 
impromptu, (adv.) of song or speech 
Ska-fimu-tek. He satig impromptua good 
song last night: dl giirug-ya dkdi-timu-tck 
improve, (v.t.) , 
in, (adv.). स 
he fell down: तठ giiunga-len (or bédig) 61 


pare. 
in, (postp.) lon ; ya. See Inside. He is sleep- 


ing in the hut: 6! bid ya (or len) mdmike. 


in order to. See order 
inaccessible, (adj.) by climbing or other 
means... = figitling ( 





inattentive, (adj.) . स „ „ igdéta (da). 
Youare very inattentive to-day, what is the 


matter with you ?(what are you about ?): | 


क्वा ng'ig-l#a dégaya ngé michimake f 
inelose. See enclose. 
incommode, (v.t.) tikla (ke). The 
bow of the Nicobarese cance incommodes 
me when (using it for) turtling: meda lébinga 
incomplete, (adj.) unfinished ... . dr- 
linga-ba (da). 
incorrect, (adj.) . . . ~ tba-yaba (da). 
inerease, (v.t.) , = = . 6m-tekadfrai (ke) 


Before the rains commence we must increase 
our stook of jack-fruit seeds: gimul I dko- 





(adj.) 1. of a wound yele- 
(da). 2. of a disease ... = tegbdinga-ba 


ot-tek- 


wai (da). ( 


erally at the beginning of a sentence). He did 
0, indolent; 4, pola: é, pot: ठ, awval : di, boil.. 





. len; bédig. In climbing there | 


pooning 


....8n-iba! 
| India, native of (s.).... chAugala. See 
ghost. 
Indian corn, See maize. 
Indian-file, (s.) .... ydlo-diknga (da). 
indigestible, (adj.) .... kik-t&r-wirnga 
(da). 
indignant, {adj.) . . . . tig-rélnga (da). 
individual, (8.) . . - .ab-dilag (da). Every 


individual present is a kinsman of mine 





ab-dilag iéba-iji-li bawaikan-itte d'abngfji 
(da). 

indolent, (adj.) 1, by nature ab 
wélab (da). 3, from fatigue ab- 


chau-l'ar (or l’ig)-wélab (da). See sometimes. 


induce, (v.t.). See cause, compel, make. 
industrious, (adj.)... = dng-yéma (da). 
inexpert, .(adj.) 1. in shooting or har- 
. fin-lima (da). 2. dull-sight 
ed... . ig-jiibag (da). 3. inany handicraft 
... . fin-tig-jabag (da). 

Infaney, 8.) .. = ab-déreka-l'idal (da): 


| You have been troublesome from infancy 


ng’abdéreka-T'idal tek ng’abtiklanga (da). 


infant, (8) .... ab-déreka (da). See 
App. vi. 

infect, (v.t:) with any disease .. . (AkA-) 
tar-téeta (ke). 

inferior, (adj.) See worse. 

infirm, (adj.)... . ab-mialai (da) 

influence, (s.) authority, power... . ig 
giru (da). Punga possesses no influence in 


those parts: bit’ érema-[' dite len piinga I’ ig- 
géru yiba (da) | 

inform, (v.t.) acquaint badali (ke) 
He informed me (of it) yesterday: d den 
diléa badalire. 





inhabit, (v.t.) bid (ke) 
inhabitant, (s.) , , , . biidu-yite (da) 

(8.) See aboriginal. 
inhabited, (p.a.) ... . bidunga (da) 
inhale, (v.t.) Aka-ldtok (ke); (न) 

| tim (ke). 





inherit, (v.t.) . . - . &r-géra (ke). 

य = (adj.) .. . = aik&-kiit-jabag 
inhuman, (adj.) See eruel 
injurious, (adj.)... , échenga (da), 
injury, (s.) See damage, burt. 
Inland, (s.) .... érem-chdu (da). 

jungle-body). 
inmate, (s.) of hut. . 

(da). 
innocent, (adj.) . . . . Ot-kilya (da). 
innumerable, (adj.) 1. of human beings 
. . at-ibaba (ds). 2. of birds and animals 


(lit. 


bid-poli-yite 


+  6t-fibaba (da). 3, of inanimate objects 


„ baba (da). 
insane, (adj.)... . pichanga (da). 
inseet, (s.) . . . . wén (da). 


insert, (v.t.) 1. a knife in one's girdle, or 
in thatch ‘of hut .. 


stick in a hole... . diyo-léti (ke). See | 
inshore, (adv.)..... See hunt, turtle, 
inside, (s.). . . . koktar (ds). The inside | 
of the bucket: dékar-koltdr (da). 
inside, (postp.). , = . kokt@r-len. Ingide | 
the bucket : ddkar-kLoldr-len. 
inside-ont, (ady.) . . . . Ot-kaidlinga. 
insipid, (adj.) . . . ~ gdloga (da). 


in situa, (adv.) in original site or position | 


„ +.» wai (da). There quartz is in situ 
kdto télma was (da). 
insoluble, (adj.) . . . . én-tar-chéba (da). 

inspect, (v.t.) a locality or site... = ér- 
igbadi (ke). See examine 

instead, (advy.) in placeorroom .... 
ng-téka ; i-gal ; 1 (or 6t)-gélai. Let me hunt 
instead of Bisla: कवठ I'éng-téka d'diyo- 
delenga. See exchange, let. Instead of his 


catching a pig a bosr gashed his leg and | 


escaped : reg eninga I'igal ét-yéregnga T'arngd- 
fare dlbédig adwétire, 
instep, (8.) ... . &bg-linta (da). 
instigate, (v:t.) .... See abet. 


, jalagi (ke). 2. a | 





instruct, (v.t.) 1, teach .... f-tai (ke) 


2,in some handicraft... . éng-t&r-tek (ke). 
See teach, र 
Insult, (8.) ... . witi (da); ab-tégo (da). 
insult, (v.t.) .. . , ab-tégo (ke). 
insufficient, (adj.). . . . dr-wédlinga (da) 
intelligent, (adj.) .... médgu-tig (or tf) 
dai (da) 
intend, (v.t.). . . .6t-kiik (ke). See heart. 


| Ot-fiiki (ke); min (ke); 194 (ke). What do 


you intend (to do) १: michiba ng’ ét-bGb (ke) ? 
or adki (ke)? We intend to go hunting : meda 
ti'len jad (ke). What do you intend doing ?; 
Island: wai dé diratdng len fidkike. 


intentionally, (adv.) + ar-ldgap. See 
purposely 

inter, (v.t.) bury... . (6t) bdguk (ke). 
chiipa (ke). 

interior, (s.) See inland, inside. 

interpret, (v.t.).... itd-yip (ke); Aka- 


tegi-l'itAn (ke) 


interrogate, (v.t.) See question. 

issue, (v.t.) 1. as ochreous mineral from 
the earth ... chél (ke). See defecate. 
ॐ. as smoke, as an insect or animal emerging 


| from a hole .... wéjeri (ke). Steam ia 


issuing from the steamer’s funnel: birma- 
chélewa 'dkd-bang tek wtiludanga la wéjerike. 

isthmus, (6. této-kinab (da) 

it, (pron, nom.) lla ; (in construc. 61 ; ka) 
See that (dem, pron.). It fell ..... al 
pare. (obj.)..-..en;l’en; ad. See App. ii. 
He stole it: dl l'en tépre. See bow. Bia 
beat it on the head; bia l'ad ét-parekre. 

iis, (poss. pron.) .. = fa (da); Ot; ar; aka; 
ig; ete. See App.ii;eg. reg Pia-ydt (pig- 


| ite-food). kérama {6 (and f'ar)-chéma (da). 


See bow. réko I’ dko(and I'ig)-mdgu. See cance 
mat l'dka-chdti (Sterculia-tree-ite-branch) 
iteh, (s.) ritung-aij (da). See skin 


(v.iL) ... . rita (ke) 
riitunga (da) 


itehy, (adj.) - . . 
ivory, (s) .... pilicha-ta (da) 
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jabber, (v.t.) talk gibberish .. 
dtnuké (ke). 

jack-tree (Ariocarpus chaplasha), (s.) . . 
kaita (da); kai-ita (da). The fruit and seed 

jaw, (s.). . , = Aka-@kib (da). See App. ii. 

Jaw-bone, (s.) . ... &kA-@kib-tA (da). 

jealous, (adj,) ... . ik-fra-inganga (da). 
He is jealous of you: 6 ng'ik-dra-inganga (da), 


joer, (v.t.) , , , . Ot-yeng-e (ke). 
Jelly-fish, (8.) . , . . ddag (da) 

Jerk, (v.t.) . . . , &ka-ngili (ke) 

jest, (8.) . . . . Gkan-yengat (da). 

jest, (v.i) 1... , dkan-Gyada (ke) ; dkan- 


yengati (ke). 2, indecently, insultingly . - . - 
witi-l'St-Gro (ke). Don't jest indecently, he 


will be angry: witi-l’dl-dro (ke) dike, él 
jester, (8.) . . &kan-yengati-yAte (da). — 


join, (v.t.) in carpentry only .... dko- 
tar-Gdo (ke). 

joint, (8.1 1. (anat.) . . . . éng-kiitur (da) 
2, (bot.), as of bamboo, cane, etc. ... ab- 
Apita (da); Ong-gichul (da); ig-dtat (da), 
tépa-taining (da). 3.in carpentry . . 
tar-ddo (da). 


joke. See jest. 

journey, (s.).. . . el-Gr-kilinga (de). Start 
on a journey. (v.i.) = = = = tét-mfkari (ke). 

joy. See delight. 


joyful. See glad, very 4 
jutes, (s.) 1, oleagirous , .. . ig-dna (da), 
as of a coconut. See sap. 2. watery .... 
ig-raij (da), as of ground rattan. See milk. 
3. viscous ... = ` ig-min (da). See sap 
jump, (v.i.) 1. lengthwise .... ad-ting- 
101 (ke), 2. spring up to a higher platform 
tébal (ke). 3. jump over . 
bal-pi (ke). See body. spring, fall, 4. jump 
down, (v.i.) ... . Gkan-télpi (ke) 
jungle, (8.) ..... @rem (da); t@la-maich 
(da). The latter word is used with reference 
to the fruit-bearing trees in the jungle and 


o, indolent: 6, poles 6, pot: g, awful: 


„ bko- | 


‘A. 


is therefore generally employed during the 
friit-season only. See App. ix. 2, dense 


jungle ... . érem-tébo (१8). ॐ. light (not 
dense) érem-béringa (da) ; Grem-tibo-ba 
(da) open (i¢., little or no undergrowth) 


-..+. Grem-walak (0). 8. heart of .. ., 
érem-chau (da); din (da). He lives in tho 
heart of the jungle: of din len biduke. 
jungle-dweller, (३.) inland inhabitant .... 
1, érem-tiga (da). 2, ir-jig (da), 3, gigma- 
tong (da), 4, ab-milwa (da). 1. signifies 
“ jungle-platform, '' apparently in allusion 


to the tree-buria! platform in use. See plat- 


form. 2. lit. a “‘creek-man.” 3. and 4, are 
terms applied by coast-men in ridicule, the 
former meaning "leaves of the Trigonos- 
temon longifolius” which are largely used by 


| the inland-dwellers when suffering from 


fever, but only toa small extent by coast- 
men, as its odour is said to keep turtles at 
a distance; while the latter term denotes 
a ‘deaf persoa,"’ as only the practised 
ear of a coast-man is able to detect the 
approach ofa turtle ona dark night, when 
these hunts are usually conducted. 

Jungle-fowl, («.). See fowl, 

just, (adv.) 1, . „ Roi; goila; k&-gdi; 
dila. See see, He has just harpooneda 


dugong : त fegbtil gdila jéralire. 2, exactly, 


precisely .... ba. That's just what I 
want: 41 tba dé d'end-yate (da). 

just as, (adv.) 1. just like... , kichi 
kan-wai. 2, (adv. rel.).... ignirum. See 
as. 60. Just as coast-men have no diffi- 


culty. in obta food by shooting and 


retting fish, by turtling, by hunting pigs 
along the coast, and various other means, 
so those who live in the jungle have plenty 


of fuod in every season: igntrum drydto- 


len प taijnga-tek, dl-bédig panenga-tek él- 
bédig yddi-ldbinga-tek, dl-bédig éko-delenga-tek, 
él-bédig ydt-dilu-tek, eba-kdchya 4ka-wélad 
yaba (da), chd érem-tdga-len bédig wéib-len_ 
wéib-len ydt ahaba wai (da) 

justso!.... kichikan-fiba 
~~», indolent: 4 pees क pt: goat: tba... =.  ~ 


K 

keel, (of ship or boat)... 
See behind, loin. 

keen, (adj.) 1. of a blade... . 
(da). 2. of vision (sharp-sighted) 
ig-béringa (da). 3, of hearing .... i- 
dainga-tapa (da) ; dya-léma (da). 

keep, (v.t.) 1, retain. . 
len-tegi (ke). I am keeping your younger 
brother's bow: wai dé ng’dka-kdm lia 
kdrama d'éto-paichalen-tegike, 2, anv animal 
as a pet, or a dog for hunting . 
6to-paicha-len-chilyu (ke). 3. keep for 
future use, (reserve) .... Gr-ligap (ke). 
4. keep watch, (v.i.) . , , . dto-lA-Ini (ke). 

keepsake, (5.). . . 

kernel, (5.).... 

Kick, (v.t.) . . . . ab-diruga (ke). 

kidney, (s.) 1. .... 6mg-chaig (da). 
2, kidney-fat . ab-jiri (da). See App 
ii, [reg-jiri (da), the kidney-fat of the pig 
is regarded 88 a great delicacy. See fast.] 

kill, (v.t.) 1. in any way ... , téliga 
(ke). How many pigs have you killed |: ngé 
kichikantin reg tdligare? 2, by shooting with 


, fir-&te (da). 


छ ££ क F & 


ir-m6l (da). 


bow andarrow. .. . (a-)paitika-okoli (ke). | 
understand. We don't know how Bia has 


3. by spearing . . (ab-)jéralika-okoli 
(ke). 4, by blows with cudgel, ete... , . 
(ab-)parekati (ke). 6. by stoning... . 
(ab-)paidlika-okoli (ke). 6. by shooting 
with gun... . (dt-)pagurika-okoli (ke). 
7. two or more pigs .... piireja (ke). 
Were I to go pig-hunting I should be 


certain to kill some pigs: méda dé delenga | 
téguk figd dé waikan reg pdrejake. 8, for | 
food, See slaughter. 9. two or more while 


hunting pigs, etc. = = = . ar-mal (ke). 
kind, (adj.). . . . . éko-dibunga (da). 
kind, (s.) See sort. 
kindle, (v.t.) .... Gko-jéi (ke). See 
set fire to, burn. (v.i.) take fire... . 
dal (ke); pid (ke). 
king-eoneh, (5.) 
glaucus .... lita (da). See App. xii. 
king-fisher, (s.) . . . . chal-tekar (da). 






. . Sto-paicha- 


. gatnga-yémnga (da), 


। wédai (ke). 





(helmet-shell) Cassis 
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kinsman, (s.) (also fellow-tribeaman) , 
ab-ngiji (da). 

kiss, (0) ...- 
6ke-lichu (ke). 

kitchen-midden, (s.) .... bad-i'irtim 
(da). (lit. “ ancient encampment.”’) 

knave, (s.) . ... . ab-jibag (da). र 

knee, (3. ) , . , . abl (da). kneecap 

„ „ ab-lé-l'dko-kitledim (da) 

kneel, (v.i.)... . ०0-16-1० हवमा (ke) 

knife, (s.).... ch6 (da); kono (da) 
latter for cutting meat only, Give me the 


6ko-lichu (da). (४.६.) 


knife which I stuck into (inserted in) the 


thatch (roof) of your hut yesterday : ngfa 
chdng len dé diléa ché jalagi-ydte den 4. 

knit, (v.t.) . . . . tépi (ke). 

knob, (३.) . . . . gddla (da). 

knock, (y.t.) give a blow to... 
(ke) knock down... . 


oo thi 
ar-godai (ke); ar- 
(v..) rap... . ér-dérop (ke); 
ér-torau (ke). 


knot, (s.) 1. in wood... , géba (da). 


2. in string .... nilib (da); réni (da), 
(v.t.) tie a knot... . dt-nilib (ke); aka- 
roni (ke), 

know, (v.t.)... = tidai(ke). See head, 


escaped malarial fever, ‘perhaps because he 
eats so much: hia kichikachd did-dirya 
नन्वत med'ti-dainga-ba, tilik yat-déga 
maknga Veddre. (v.i.) from personal observa- 
tion . = . = idal-idai (ke). See eye, ear, 
understand. Who knows ! fichin 1 


knuckle, (5.) .... 6ng-kitur (da). 
See App. ii. "SN ५ 
L 
labour, (s.).... See work. 
| lad, (8). - &ki-kadaka (da). See 
App vii, 
Ing, (v-i) .... tét-kitu (ke): el-at- 
gélema a 
lame, (adj.)..... ar-(chak-) t& (da), 
lament, (v.i.). . . . biilap (ke): ig-rits (ke), 
lamprey, (8.) . . . = piotd (da) 
land, (8). 1. country . - 6rema (da) 


au, howe: gu, rowse 
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2. as distinguished from sea el-dt- and spear-heads, also on adzes . ¶#- 
gora (da). 3, ground, earth, soil chiinga (da). See need. 2, cord or cane 
gara (da). 4, flat, freshly-cleared yau | fastened round a corpse prepared for burial 
(ds). 5. level... . @r-l'ét-jéperya (da). | also round a bundle of fruit, ete... . . Ot 


6. hilly - . - - ér-pau (da). 7. land-slip . - - . | changa (da) 
Edin. 0a) oh Beeman 9 कः |, tags, oaajy lt; hindmose ` 
9. Iand-shell. See shell. (da). 2. next before the present . . . . date 
land, (v.i.) .... (Gkan-}yéboli (ke); = (da) ; (@)-itdri (da), Last month 
tél (ke) ; tolpi (ke); kigal (ke). See | | (or moon), (8.) , . . . (ण-1" 1८ (da) or 
and descend. | Pd-itdri (da). Last month we landed at 
landing-place, (s.) . . . . pala (da). Kyd Island: कुचा मां meda ditratdng 
landsman, (s.) 1. one dwelling in the | len »ébolire. Last year, (s.) . . . . (74 
interior . . , . érem-tiga (da), 2. one living | ['@-itari (da) or tdlik-'éite (da). At last! 
on, or near, the coast ....ar-kéwa (da), ` i-wé! Last night, (s.) . , , . girug- 
Vedte (da). Last quarter of the moon. See 













See jungle-dweller. | 
language, (s.)... . iki-tegili (da). The | moon. 3. Last but one, (adj. ors.) . . - . 
Nicobarese language is difficult: malai | 6to-tir-tdrdlo (da). 


Vdka-tegili wai dt-chdram (da). In that | fate arrive (or return), (v.i.) 
country the language is quite distinct : | i-tir-jodu (ke) ; eba.trit (ke). See lead 
kdl’ trema len wai dkd-tegi-Vigla (da). You're very late!.... ngé-géli/ It is 

lap, (8.) ... . ab-paicha (da). See App. getting late! (You're dawdling!). . , . ting- 
ii, lap, siton. (v.i.) .... ab-paicha-len- | षव । lately, (adv.) in the recent past 
akadéi (ke); ar-yéboli (ke). The child is . dirap-len ; dirap-ya. of late, (adv.) 
sitting on my uncle's lap : abliga dia mai'ab- | from ॥ recent date. (lit. from a few. days) 


paicha-len dka-ddike; or abliga dia mai'ér- . drla-l'ikpor-tek ; dirap-tek. later on, 
yobolike,  (adv.) presently . + ig-ilya; &-réringa 
lap, (v.t.) as a dog palnj (ke). | t&r-dlo-len ; tir-dlo-lik ; figi-tek. See after- 
lard, (8. .. . . mdtwo (da) watds. Do you wish to eat now, or later 
large, (adj.) 1... .. bédia (da); dOga | on7: an ngél dchitik maknga latke, an taré- 
(१४) ; chinag (da). See big. 2, of a family | [कला » 

- ihm (da). 3. abnormally (of oo late, the (adj.) deceased , . . ~ lachi 
part of the body)... hag ke $ vet The late Punga waa very strong: lachi 
esd dove, ae? र NA LOM PD | कद abgira-déga Vedare 
“larva of the Great Capricornis beetle | भ (१) ama क 
Cerambyx heros), 8.) , , , , diyum (da). | ९८ (४९). 

त are found in eae trunks of the laughable, = (adj.) comic + = = ^ dkan- 

Gurjon tree during September and October | yengatnga (१३). 

and are eaten alive. The beetle is called launch, (v.t.) = = = = 6t-jimu (ke); dok 
(ke). See drag. 


ig-w6d (da), and the nymph or chrysalis ig- 

wod-l’St-déreka (da), The larve of two 

other species are also commonly eaten ; 

they are known es bitu (da) and pirigi (da), . 
lash together. Sve bind and fasten. (ke). (b) of turtles, iguanas, or crocodiles 
lashing, (8.) 1, cord-fastenings on arrow- | only... . mélo-l’ig-chél (ke) 


o, indolent: 4, pole: ४, pot : ठ, awful: di, boil. 


lay, (v.t.) set down .... tegi (ke). 
(v.i.) lay eggs... . (a) of birds or reptiles 
„ + molo-la-wéje (ke); mélo-la-y éjeri 
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lay out, (v.t.) spread (of food or portable 
property). ..... pé (ke). 

lazy, (adj.) See indolent. A lazy character 
४.) ... . &0-téninga (da). 

lead, (s.) the metal. See metal. 

lead, (v.t. and v.i.) 1, the way , - 
Sto (or tot)-ld (ke); tinga-l’dko (or |'6t)-li 
(he). 
blind person or child .... ab-ik 
S.lead a chase, ofa harpooned turtle ... . 
fr-ji(ke). We arrived late this evening on 
account of a turtle having led us o chase 
yddi marat-jinga Ueddre m’ ébat-ritre. 4, lead 
astray (v.t.), See misdirect 

leaf, (5.) l.of any tree... . १ (or éng)- 
tong (da). 2, any large leaf used for wrap- 
ping up food, ete. .... chiki (da), 
leaves of the piitls, kipa, ja, kip, kim-raij, 
winga, kidnga or wip, (see App. xi) are 
generally used for this puiposre. 3, worn 
apron-wise by women .. .. ébunga (da)- 
The leaves of the Mimusops Indica are 


generally used for this purpose, 9s they are 


of suitable size and remain fresh 2 long time 
4. -wrapper ... - kapa (da) consisting of 
loose leaves of the Licuala pelfata. (See App. 
xi.) 5.-umbrella .. 
(Gf. “ kipa leaves stitched together”). See 
Screen. 

leak, (v.i.) L.of a canoe... . dluj (ke); 
Glujka (ke); 2. ofaroof. ... tk (ke). 
3. of # bucket or pot... . [91 (ke). 

lean, (v.i.) rest for support... . 4- 
tigimi (ke). 2. lean on one side .. . . dra- 
chéngoli (ke) ; aéra-bigidi (ke). 

jean, (s.) . . . . ar-dama (da). 

lean, (adj.) See thin. 

leap, (v.i.) See jump. 

leap-frog, (8 
(da) 
the water, cach in turn ducking another 
by pressing down the shoulders from behind 

learn, (v¥.t.) gain knowledge 
language 
tegi-l’ig-yap (ke). (v.i.) 1, acquire manual 





॥ ad, 


| skill 


See way, and go in advipee. 2, >. 
(ke). | 


The | 


.. kapa-jitnga (da), 


This game is sometimes played in | 


as of a. 


aka-teg -Vig-Gro (ke) ; aka. | 


तयाव Seren rs नल ace ac 2. - - 


i, ५४ 3 d, cama: A, tober: 9, fothom : ai, bite: en, howe: du rous 


I am learning 


éng-bédi (ke) 
how to tattoo the back: wai d’éngbddignga 
bédig d'ab-yitike. 2, receives tidings 


tArtit-fdai (ke) 
news) 

least, (adj.) 1, in quantity yaba- 
l’igla (da). 2, in size (ab) kétia-l'igla 
(da). [When a human being is referred to 
ab” is prefixed.] See smallest 

leather, (s.).... ab-@d (da-) (in con- 


(kt. “hear news", See 


struc. ab-ij), See skin. | 
leave, (v.t.) 1. abandon „ 6t-méni 
(ke). 2, leave behind, forsake iji (ke). 


Where did youleave the bow १ : ngé kérama 
tin ijire. If you make such a noise, I will 
leave you (behind) here: méda ngé Man-dri 
behind, outstrip .... Iikra(ke). 4. leave 
out, omit, suffer to remain unused or uncom- 
pleted .... en-kichal (ke) remain 
(vi) 1. depart . . = . od-ldmta (ke) 
Leaving there 1 (then) paid a visit to your 
Chief : halo tek adlémlanga aigd dé ngia maiola 
l'dr-léire. 2. go away, depart त॑ 
ldpati (ke). 3, after a halt See pro- 
4, set out on a journey , See 
start. 5. at dawn... = pfito-kini (ke). 
8. take leave. (a) = . . = chélepd (ke), in ref. 
to the last words exchanged before parting ; 
and (b) Sto-chi (ke), the parting 
iteelf, which usually takes place soon after 
leaving the encampment. 7, migrate ' 
jala (ke). 8. leave off, cease, discontinuc. See 
cease, stop. Leave off ! (Stop!) ... . kichi- 
kitikya ! 
leavings, (s.) of food . 
(da); Areia (da). 


Give him the lecvings: 


en (yd) 'draia mdn, 
leech, (8.) = = = . jak (da), 
left, (adj.) sinister .... kori (da). 
2. -handed ab-kéri (da) 
leg, (8.) ar-chig (da). (a) thigh 
.. Sb-paicha (da), (b) shin. __. 


chshtta da): te) calf at. akan 
dama (da); ab-ti-l"ar-dama (da). cross- 
legged. See cross. 








... Oko-thr-tiknga (da). 


9 leisure, be at (v.i.) ... . tér-dju (ke) 
leisure, (8.) .. . . tar-liku (da) 
lend, (v.t.)... - min-ak-thg (ke) (lit. 


tébatek-min (ke). I lent him two bows 
wai dél en kdrama thpdér mdnalidgre 

lengthen, (v.t.) 1 lapanga (४6) 
lipana (ke). 2, as by joining two pieces of 
cord together tar-ddo (ke) 

less, (adj,) 1. smaller in size, See smaller 
2. in quantity , , , .tek कष (da). 
yat yaba médn (ke). 

lessen, (v.t, and v.i,.). See diminisn 

let, (verb. aux.) suffer, permit. 1. (a)... . 
divo (sing.) ; diyot (plur,) He let me dance : 
6 d'diyo-kéire. The Chief let us wrestle : 
maiola m'diyot the. (9) - . . 
titan (ke). He les me shoot : 
taijke, I will let you all sing: dé ng’et 
drdiru fen ridmid-téyenga fildn (ke), 2. 
(imperat.) .... 6 (sing.); 629 (plur.) 
Let him shoot!:6 tai / Let us return 
(home) !: m'écho wijke! Let it be ! (let it 
remain !): téba-tek ddke! (lit, “ meantime 
don’t * (do anything to it)). 

let go, (v.t.) cease holding... - eb 
(or ep)-tot-mini (ke). See tug. Why do 
you hold me! let go of me: michalen गध्र 
den pitchuke!? d'eb-totmdmi (ke)! See aban- 
don. 

let off, (v.t.) excuse... . See exouse. 

letter, (s.) any writing .... vyitinga 
(da). (lt. “ that which is tattooed ' ). 

level, (adj.) of land. . 

lewd, {adj.) 1. of a man .. 


piringa (da) ; 6t-nér (da). 2. of a» woman 
. ar-kichal (da). 


liar, (s.) . . . . ab-tedinga (da). 
liberal, (adj.) . पीप (da); 6n 
yit-béringa (da); 4r-mire (da). The 


==... 


। réginga (da) 
“give in a sort of way"); tobatek-i (ke); | 


| (8) in arow, as persons sleeping. . . 


itfin (ke) ; 
¢ den itn dé | 


. + lingiriya (da) ; | 
6t-j@perya (da). See flat, land, plain, smooth. | 
.. tig- | 





all liberal : 


l'igla, drdiéru dinrdn (da) 
lick, (v.t.) . . , . poldij (ke); एषिणं (ke) 


lid, (8.) fika- 


ét-rimoga (dr) 
See lie down. 

lie, (s.)falachood , , . . &-tedi (de). 

lie, (v.i.) 1, utter falsehood ... . 4-tedi 
(ke). You must not lie (tell lies) ebout 
any one-: ngél tiba-watk tichin-eb'diedibe dike 


। शा must not lie (tell lies) to any 


one: ngdél tiha-watk tichin-dllen dledike dake, 
See N.B. at not (post), 2. liedown (a) on 
one’s back , ६१४ 1 (ke). (b) on one's 
side . 081९1 (ke). (0) on one’s stomach 
. . Gto-régi (ke). (d)inthe sun. See bask 
. ed-bar 
(ke). (f) together (of married couples) 
. ik-ad-bar (ke). 3. lie in waitfor .... . 
ar-chopo (ke). 
life, (s.) 1. . ~ . . ig-&te-yéma (da). 2, all 
one's life. ... dng-tiam-tek. I have 
been making canoes all my life: wai dé 
d'éng-tim-tek 1640 bépke. 3. save life . 
eb (or ep)-téng-eni (ke). 4. life-time . 
i-dal (da). Ita married in his father’s life- 
time: tra é@kan abmai'tdal len adenire 
6. life-less (adj.) just dead. goi- 
lift, (v.t.) 1. an animal or heavy object 
. laijai (ke). 2, by concerted action . . 
. . ar-kirudai (ke). 3. 8 human being... . 


| Gt-laijai (ke). 4. with one’s shoulder .... 
| ar-kAtami (ke). 5. a light object with one’s 


hands , , , , ar-lédepi (ke). See raise. 
lift off, (v.t.) take off, as a pot from क fire 
oe „ = Wok (ke). 
light, (adj.) not heavy. 1. of inanimate 
objecte ... . tapi (da); लठ (da). 2, of 
animals and birds... . 6t-wima (da); 
ét-tipi (da). 3. of human beings 


ab-tipi (de); ab-wéma (da). 4, light- 
footed .... ar-rinima (da). 6. light 
headed. Seve delirious, silly 

light, (v.t.) 1. give light, illuminate 


chal (ke). 2. set light (or fire) 





"=¬ = = =+ ~ ~ 9, indolent: & pole ; 4, pot: §, awful: di, छक 


LIGHTEN 
Sko-j6i (ke). He lit o fire there: 
(chdpa-)PGko-jéire. 3. Light a torch... . 
t6ug-l'Gko-pigat (ke); or l'dko-jéi (ke). 
(v.1.) 1, burn > light... .chdi (ke). 
2. take fire, kindle . . . . dal(ke); piid (ke). 
(adj.) not dark , 
clear, transparent, (5.) 1, of > torch 
- «e+, €r-ehdinga (da). 3, ११४ (or eun)-light. - 
 * bédo-la-chéings (da). 3, moon-light . . 
4gar-la-chiings (cha) 
. thito-la-chéinga (da), 5. meteor , 
. » chiugala-la-chéinga (da). See spirit 
lighten, (v.t.) relieve of weight .... 





ét-k4 (ke), (v.i.) emit lightning. (a) wheat 
widely diffused . . .. bé (ke), (b) in ref. 
to single flashes... . béla (ke). 
lightning, (s.) (a) sheet... , bé (da). 
(b) chain-(or forked-) .... béla (da). 
lights, (s.) lungs of animals... . dt- 
awe (da). 


like, (v.t.) 1. enjoy... = प्नं (ke), 


We like hunting-: meda iig’-len ydmali (ke), 


2, be fond of any person or intercourse 
+ ig-yamali (ke). I like Woi and his 
younger brother; wai dé wéi [Pdkakim 
bédig igydmalike. 1 don't like living in 
your hrt: ngia biid len pdlinga wai त igyd- 
malinga-ba. 3, with ref; to fool... . 
Aki-yimali (ke). He likes honey: © dja 
Vakd-yamalike. 4, regard favourably , , , 
hérings-lia (ke). One likes a calm sea for 
a turtle-hunt: midi lobinga I'eddre la ‘len 
béringa-liake. 
like, (adj.) 1, similar . . aka-pira 
(da); naiken. It tastes like pork: न्द 
dama naikan dkan-mujke. Like this: dcha- 
naikan ; kichikam. Like that: 6l (or ito) 
naikan. 2. in the same style... , ekira, 
He swims like Woi: 6 wii [’ekdra pitke, 
Like what / 
(rel.): kd-tiba (da), Like the same (correl.) 
tich'iba (da) ; dichikan-naikan. See App. | 


९०९७७, (s.) See ploture, reflection 


~~ न प < =-= ee cut ६8, cur: a, casa : A, father ; a, fathom : si, bite: au, howse du, rouse 


- + (chapa-l')Gko-pagat (ke) or 
él 4/० 


ie 8 elaka-rija (da). See | 


9. star-light 





kich’i-ka (da)? Like which, | 


| (de). 


LIVER 
likewise, 1. (conj.) also, in addition, 
besides , . , . Ol-bédig. See also, and. 


2, (ady.) See moreover 

limit, (5.) See boundary 

limited, (adj.) narrow, confined. . 
ér-chépaua (da). 

limp, (v.i.) 1, from POU woes gagys 
(ke). 2. owing to deformity... . ar-té 
(ke) ; Ong-gigdu (ke). 

limpet, (s.) . = . = méch (da) ; mareno (da), 

limpid, (adj.) . .. . a4lama (da), 

line, (s.) 1. string .... = m6l-a (da), >. 
harpoon- .... bétmo (da). Used also im 
making and mending turtle-nets. See App 
xiii, 3.a row .... témga (da). (a) In a 
row, with ref. to inanimate objects 
(i-)tér-len, (b) with ref. to animate objecta 

.« &tér-len, 

linger, (v.i.) lag .... el-dt-gélema (ke). 

linguist, (3.) . . . . dkA-tegi-wilak (da). 

lip, (5.) ..... fika-pai (da); AkA-pé (da). 

liquid, (७.) . . . = raij (da). 

liquor, (5.) See grog. 


lisp, (v.i.) as = child .... &kan-déreka 
(ke). 
listen, (v.i.) 1. hearken..... Akan-dai 


(ke); fyan-iai (ke). Listen! don't you 


hear the men shouting !: dyan-dai/ an ngé- 


(0) bila l'dng- térebla-yile len ng dka- 


-tegilidaike yaba? See shout. 2, heed, attend 


See attend. 
. . Gto-péladonga 


00. = +. 
litter, 

(da). 
little, (adj.).. . . kétia (da); 


. iji-wirta (ke), 
(8.) brood . . 


kétima 

When referring to a human being 

“ 89 ' 15 prefixed. (adv.) a little, slightly 
yaba (da); bi(da). Give me » little 

yaba den d, A little more (lit. again o little) 
tdlik-yaba (da). Too littl... . 

yobalen dake. (lit. “a little-to don’t."’) See 

at rain. 


live, (v.i.) 1 have life... = ig-ite (ke), 


2. reside .... See dwell. 8, live apart 
i-ka (ke) 
liver, (8.) . = . . ab-mitig (da). See App ii- 


प्रौ 

living, (p..) ig-Atenga (da). 

lizard, (8.) 1 tatima (da), 2. tree- 
lizard kolwot (de). See note at 
hiccough Aga (da). The latter word 
indicates a large species ‘Ae 

load, (5.) 1. for an able-bodied adult 


..««.« tibinga (da); ig-néronga (da). 
Z.cargo... . jarabnga (da). 

load, (v.t.) a canoe, etc. . . . = jirap (ke). 
2. a basket or other receptacle.... 
fr-3t (ke). 3. a gun... . 16ti (ke) ; l6tok 
(ke), See admit. 
loathe, (v.t.) with ref. to food... 
aka-wir (ke). 


loathsome, (adj.) with ref. to food... 


lobe of ear, (8.).. . . ig-pdku-lir-dércka 


(da). 

lobster, (s.) , . . . ४५४३ (da). 

locality, (s.) place .... £ (da); érema- 
l"éite (da). 2. 

lock of hair, (s.) ... , 6t-kitnga (da). 


lofty, (adj.) 1, of o hill... . ig-méro 
(da). 3, of ® tree. = . . lapangs (da) ; 
lapana (da), 3, of ४ lofty tree having 
branches only on the crown... . lab 
(da); lap Tda). See high 





log, (.) . . + . patu-l’ét-jédama (da). 
loin, (s.)...- ar-éte (da); 
(da). ae 
loiter, (v.i.) ... . el-dt-gélema (ke). 
jonely, (adj.) lonesome .. . . kélebranga 
(da). | 
(adj.) .. . . apanga ` (da); lipana 
tek-lipanga (da) 


(da). longer (than) 
longest lapanga-l’igli (da), long 
sighted . . . . ig-béringa (da). long-winded 
Aka-chaiat-ba. A long time .... 
frta-tibaba, It will be a long time before I 
return here: dél kdrin wij yiie wai drla- 
004. Long ago, how longi and how 
long ago? See time and how. 





We loathe the sight of mag- 
gots in food: meda ydt len win itig-bddig- | 







| Look out! .. 


fir-chéla |.... 


83 LOOSEN 








long, (v.i.) have eager desire. 1, as when 
anxious , = , , i-giri (ke). We are both 


longing for good news of our absent father 


med'ilpor mat maiola ab-ydba ऊच l'eb वनी) 
béringa igdrike, 2. for some coveted article 
or food... = tot-chi (ke). 3. for some 


favourite food . . . . migum-len-pdichat (ke). 
| longing, (3.) 1. as for news of absent 
friends, etc. .. igéri (da). 2, o2 for 


| possession of some desired article or kind 


of food ... , tot-chi (da), 

look, (v.i.) ... . [त (ke), When refer- 
ring to a person “ab"’ is prefixed and when 
to an animal “ar'', He is looking at my 
new canoe : wai 6 dia réko gdi len like. We 
have not looked at him : med'abliinga-ba. 1 


" | have not yet looked at the pig: dé श्प 


reg-l'drliinga-ba. Look! .... wai like! 
Look here (lit. “here this") mina-icha ! 
See mark, pay. Look sharp! ... . (ir-) 
yére ! ‘fr-yére 1; kuro!; kuro-ngé! look 
out (watch) 1... , . ér-gélip (ke): el-Aka- 
kédang (ke). These words sre used when 
travelling ; otherwise, the words used would 
be :—iji<dal-timi (ke) or el-aka-bfidi (ke). 
+ wai-gélib! Look out ! the 
centipede is creeping towards you: wat- 


प्र ! kérapta la ng'eb iji-chak-tegike. 2, keep 
watch, as in fear of night attack. . 


el-Aka (or 6r-l'ig)-bidi (ke), Look after 
(v.t.) 1. take care of, protect (as = guardian) 
| ab (or fi)-gora (ke). 2, nurse 
ab-nora (ke), Look for (v.t.) (a) search 
Ate (ke). When referring to a human 

object “ab `` is prefixed. (b) overhead, as 
for fruit, honey, fiying-fox, _ etc _ ar- 
kédang (ke). See Ex. at search 

looking-glass, (#.). . . . tig-bidignga (da), 

loop, (8.) . . . . &ka-kor (da). 

loose, (adj.) 1. of a bow-string, cord, 
etc... . . ig-yaragap (da); 1-859-08, 2 of 
m tooth .... ig-Oma (da). (v.t.) loose 
hold. See let go 

loosen, (v.t.) let out rope, = = , lr (ke). 
See unloose. 


indolent: 6, pole . ठ, po 3g awful: di, boil. 





luosely, (v.t.) tie or fasten. See fasten, tie 
lop, (v.t.) . - . . top (ke); Gt-tépati (Ke). 
lop-sided, (adj.) . . - 
téka (da) ; iji-chongolinga (ca), 
ig lop-sided: ir'ta réko wai iji-chdngolinga (da). 


Ira’s canoe 


lose, (v.t.) by mischance or negligence 


. dt-niiyu (ke); St-nityai (ke). (v.i.) 1. 
fail of success, incur a loss. . 
(ke); Gto-niivai (ke). 2, lose a race .... 
18710 (ke), 3. lose one’s way... 
chitak (ke). tinga-l'dto-niyai (ke). It's 
lost! (I can't fine it): dhd-téla-ba ! 
loudly, (adv.) . . . , &kan-giiru-tek. 
love, (v.t.) 1. one of the opposite sex 
. ig-pol (ke). 2. one’s wife . . Sko- 
pail-chim (or pdichati). (ke). He now sin- 
cerely loves his wife: dl tibaya 4a-wai oko- 
pail-pdichatike. 3, one’s husband = = = . Gko- 
béla-chim (or pdichati) (ke). She no longer 
loves her husband: 6f ku-wai-tek dbko- 
biila-chdmke yiba (da). We all love our 


wives : med'drdiiru mékol-pail-chdmke, 4, have | 


tender regard for an intimate friend .... 
6ko-ditbu (ke). 5, make love, court .. . 


ig-dorpa (ke). (v.i.) be in love... . पथ 
(ke), (s.) 1, towards one’s husband (or 


wile) . . 
(da). 2. towards one’s sweetheart | 
ijipél-yima (da). 3. towards an intimate 


ऋ ऋ & ज 


friend . . Gkan~libu (or jélowa)-yéma 
(da). 
lover, (8.) . . . . iji-polnga (da). 


lovely, (adj.) 1. of an inanimate object 


. Ino (da). 2, of a human being . . 


ab-ino (da) ; ité-béringa (da); dAla-béringa 


(da). 3, of an animal, bird, eto 
ino (da). 


a Gt 





CG ———— ~ 


gighunge (da); | 


, + कठ 


, ल. 





.. Skan-chim (or pdichati)-yéma_ 





low, (adj.) not high... 6t-jédema 
| (१8). See short. Low-tide; low-water, 
See tide, 
lowef-jaw, (8.) , - , , aka-ékib (da). See 
App. ii. 
luck, (s.) . . . . Gt-yilh (da) See there 
lucky, (adj.) fortunate .... dt-yibnga 
(१४). 
luckily, (adv.) . . . . dt-vab-len 
ludicrous, (adj.) .... @kan-yengatngs 
(da). 
lukewarm, (adj.).... @lenga (da); dya- 
| 08 (da). 


lull, (v.t.) 1. put to sleep with a lullaby 

` ° » ठा (ke), 2. put to sleep by rock- 
re fir-léla-tig (ke), See sort and 
swing. 

lump of whitish clay, as found, but especi- 
ally as worn on the head by mourners 


. dela (da). See olay. 
lung, (8.).... dt-dwa (da). Nes armpit 
and App. ii. 
luscious, (adj.) . . , . fim (da). 
lustful, (adj.) . . . . ét-nar (da), 
M 

mad, (adj.).... (ig-)pichanga (da), 
madam, (5.). , , . china ; China; chanola, 


The last is more honorific. See sir and- 
App. vii. 


maggot, (s.).... wén (da). See loathe. 

magic lantern, (s.) .. . . 6t-ydlo-yiti-yate 
(da). See pleture, write, whieh. 

maiden, (s.) ab-jadi-jdg (da). See 
App. vii 

maim, (v.t.).... du-géd (ke) 

main-ereek, (#.).... jig-chan-chau (५७) 





-chiu (da) 


a, ideo, out; &, cur ध, casa: 8५ father ; इ, tathom ai, bite: au, house: dn, reese. 
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maize, (6.) .... 0048 (da) from bhutta | yal (ke); yilangar (ke). 4. m. a way, clear 
(Hind.) a path tinga-l'ét-wil (ke). 5. m. 
way, step aside शा ल्ल (ke): कीला 


make, (v.t.) 1. construct... . diyo 
Make it once more : tdlik diyo. 2. m. a hut 
also basket-work, matting, netting or thatch 
ing; also applied to bees constructing 
# comb .. 


Meba’s mothers made this mat: piinga 


tépire. The bees have made a large comb 
vdiag kdnga déga tépire. 3, m. a canoe 
etc kop (ke). See seoop. He 
is making a canoe for me: A den (or dal) 
performed with an adze). 4. m. a bow 

+ > (kirama-)por (ke). Hf. plane with o 


boar's tusk (१.६. the final work on the bow | 


after completion of chief work of shaping 
with adze (kép). 5. m. a bucket 
tine (ke). 6. m. a cooking-pot .... Jit 
(ke). 7. m, a paddle .... (wiligma-) 
chig (ke). §. m. a torch... 
pat (ke), 9. m. iron-arrow-heads .. . 
tai (ke), (Hit. mer.) We are making 
lots of pig-arrow-beads: med’fa dégaya 
tai (ke). 10. m. bowstring or cord.... 





maia (ke) (१.६. by twisting the strands to- | 


gether). 11. m. twine... , kit (ke). [This 
they do by twisting fibres together on the 
thigh.] See roll. 12. m. personal orna- 
ments, ¢g. waist-helts, garters, ctc. of 
Pandanus leaves .... bit (ke). 13. per- 


cane, .etc .... mir (ke). 14. m. orna- 
mental patterns on bows, buckets, paddles, 
„+ - का ig-rétawa (ke). 15. m. wax 


etc... .. i-tegi (ke), 16. m. > fire . 
chapa-l'Sko-joi (ke). 17. m. love, court, 
ig<larpa (ke), 18. m. ready, pre- 
pare. ... ar-timi (ke), 19, m. known 
acquaint badali (ke); yabuga-l’ét-ér- | 
émo (ke), See must. (v.i.) 1. m. haste 
ध ar-yére (ke). 2, m. a mistake 
chali (ke). 3. m. ॐ woise 





tépi (ke). Punga’s and | 


~ + (tOug-) | 





used for protecting arrow-head lashings, | 


| sil (da) 


o indolent: + pole: 9, pot 


tin (ke). See hence and more, 6, m. a 
voyage .... Gto-jirn-tegi (ke). [Noge— 
Make,’’ in the sense of “Cause to be or 
become’’, “Compel'’, is expressed by the 
prefix “en”: e.g. m. friends (cause to be 
friendly) . . . = en-Gko-~ldbu (ke); ऋ. angry 
(anger, v,t.) . . en-tigré!l (ke), Becanse 
Panga broke my bow he male me angry : dia 
kdrama biijurings l'eddre piinga d’en-tigrélre. 
The Chief will make you gather honey for 
them: maiola ngen et af en-dja-piijke. He 
Tura go there (hy canoe) for me: 
Gl dik tira lat 40 en-dkangaire. See for, 
go. He made Bira give the bow to Woi 
for my sake: df bira स्तवा wéi lat वप 
en-tire] 
malformed, (mlj.) . . - 
malarial fever, (s.) . - ~ . diddirya (da). 
male, (adj.) .. . - bila (da). 
malice, harbour (v.i.) , , . . tot-giim (ke). 
malinger, (v.i.) = . = = ar<lolaiji (ke), 
mama? (exclam.) ... . china! ; china! 
i-bdla (da). 2, mar- 
. . ah-chibil (da); ab-maia, 
2. old man .... ab-jang-gi (da); ab- 
choroga (ds). See App. vii. 
(Mangifera sylvatica) (s.). = = - 
(da). See App. xi. 
mangrove, (s.) 1. (Rhizophera conjugata) 
_. +. bads (da). 2. (Rhizophera macronata 
or Bruguiera gymnorhiza) jimu (da) 
ॐ, mangrove-swamp jamu-tang (da) ; 
bada-ting (da). 4. mangrove-swamp-mud 
. lib (da). See App. xi. 
manly, (adj.) courageous = . 
See brave. 
aanner, (8.) 1, mode, style.... ig- 
lérnga (da). (adv.) in this manner kian 
dri (da). inthat manner kian-iiba (da) ; 
(da). See custom 


: &, awful: di, boil 


~ iti-jibag (da). 


* „+ [छि 








Many, (adj.) with ref. to human beings 
...» G&rddru (da); sat-dbaba (da); jibaba 
(da). See Ex. at suffleient. 2, with ref. to 
animals 6t-fibaba (da); Arddru 





(da).-3. with ref. to inanimate objects . . . . 
Ardirn (da); jibaba (da): मक (da). 
4. this many. .... kian-chaia (da). See 


App. 1. 5, that many .... ki-chaia (da), 


6. how many ? (interrog.). . . - kichikan-tén | 


(da); kichik (da). 


marble wood, (s.) 1, (Diospyros nigricans’ 
* » = = bikura (da). 2. an inferio variety 
+ = + ^ ल (da). 

mark, (s.) 1. as of a sear, See cieatrix. 
3, indentation as caused by acorn .... | 
ét-rim (da). हप्र. on women’s heads from 
carrying on their backs loads suspended hy 
ॐ cord looped across the head. Look at 
the mark of the waist-belt (b6d) on your 
body !: ng'ab-chau len béd Tét-rim ig-bdidig ! 
3. mark of a blow . + ig-pdlo (da), 
4.stain.... michla(da). 5. sign, trace... 
ig-lamya (da). See trace. (v.t.) ig-pdlo (ke). 
(v.i.) mark time during a dance to recover 
breath ... , ar-tir (ke). Mark my words | 
(pay attention !): fcha ! (lit, this !) 

marksman, (s.).. , . fin-yib (da), whether 
with arrow, spear or gun. See archer and 
shot. 

marriageable, (adj.) 1. of a young man 
- ++. ad-eninga-loyu. See suitable. 2, of 
= young woman... . ab-iknga-léyn. 


App. vii. Married “woman's hut: chdn’fa | 
bild (da). 





a ) . . + . tot-yap {ke), 
Peers = maicla diléa 
met totydbre. (v.i.) 1. of the man... . ad- 
emi (ke). L married her last month : égar 
Mditdri d'en adenire; ad-Gro (ke). 2, of the 
woman . - . .&b-ik (ke). See him. 8, secretly, 
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MEANS OF 





ee OS See = 





without any ceremony . , . , eptid-wA (ke) - 
tig-w (ke). 
marsh, (s.) swamp. 
marvellous, (adlj.) ... .ig-fiéklinga (da). 
mast, (s.)... . wilima (da). So named 
from its resemblance to the trunk of a 
master, (8.) term in addressing, or refer- 
ring to, a bachelor or young married man 
= ^ ° = mar. See sir and Ex. at feast. 








masticate, (v.i.) ... . dt-kdram (ke). 

mat, (s.) sleeping-mat .... parepa (da). 

matter, (8.) 1. (pathol). See pus. 2. diffi- 
culty, trouble; in such phrases as: What's: 
the matter? (exclam.).... iake ?: 
michibake 1 What has been the matter 


with you १ : ba-nga-michibare? It's no mat- 
ter: tichin-ddke; or kichikan-drek-ddke See 
May, (aux. v.) have permission 
010. We may not ing: méiyot rémid- 
foyunga yibada. You may dance: ngdiot 
may no, (or not), (verbal suffix denoting 
deprecation) , , , , kok! May no snake 
or centipede bite you there!: kito agong 
kérapla chipikok! May you not 
fall! (I hope you won't fall): ngé pd-kok / 
me, (pron) .... déllen; (in constr. 
den); déyu; dad. See App. ii, 
| meal, (8.) See breakfast and SUpper. 
At one's meal... . ika-kid (da). They 
are all at their meals > ल्व तत वप्त 


(da). 


mean, (Vi)... , min (४९). See intend. 
What does he mean to dot: 6 sichi- 
e |"ta minke? What do you mean (by such 


conduct) १ : ngé elar-torngata ! (exclam), 


means of, by (postp.) . . . , tim-tek. Bis 
made (scouped) it by means of an adze: 
| ea | | : an, he 














measles, to suffer from, (¥.i.) 


rit (ke), (lit. “to have an eruption on 
the body."*) Sez escape. 

measure, (v.t.).... tiir-tdl (ke). See 
iit, weigh. a ‰+^+ 

meat, (s.) See flesh 

meddle, (v.i.) See interfere. 

medicine, (s.) See charm. 

meditate, (v.i.) , . . . iji-mdla (ke), 

meek, (adj.) humble... . ig-lékinga 
(da) 

meet, (v.i.) 1. a friend casually ` , . , 
iji-chichabai (ke), 2. go forward to meet 


another out of respect or affection 
iji-kika (ke), 

meeting, (s.) interview .. 
(da). See assemblage. 

Meliosma simplicifolia, (s.) pdtag (da). 
See App. xi. for the use of the leaves and 
seed. 

Melochia velutina, (s.).. . 
The bark a= extensively 
App. xiii. 

melt, (v.t, & v.i.) See dissolve. 

Membrum virile, (s.) ... . chil (da). 

memory, (#.) . . . . git-ydma (da). 

menace, (v.t.) ... . ij-fina (ke). 
mend, (v.t.) See repair 

Menispermacem, (5.) .. . 
seed is eaten. 

Menses, (5.) .... . dr-tala-tdng (da). (Tit. 
tree-leaf.) See apron and flower-name. 

Mention, (v.t.) 1. remark .... ig-yap 
(ke). 2. mame, refer to .... &ka-tar- 
figére (ke). f@r-eni (ke). Don't mention 
its name! : Gka-tdr-figéreke dake ! 

merely, (adv.) only . 

meridian, (s.) See mid-day. 


mesentery, {s.)... , ar-kdlam (da). 
mesh, (s.) of net-work .... idal (da). 
(lid. “ eye *}. 


Message, (s.) . . , . ig-yabnga (da). 


message, send (v.t.) . . . . ig-girma (ke). 
Mesua forrea, (s.) .. . . गाला (da). Sve 
App. xi. 


Jee er ey ee eee च य ननन 


+ ig-fitnga 


. Slaba (da). 
employed. See 


. id (da). The | 
| night: dyun garug-ta-tdlimare iyyslowa Pip- 


d . Ogun ; firek, 











metal of all kinda exceptiron, (8.). . , . 
61८7६ (da) 
meteor, (s.). = . . chaugala la-chéinga 


(da). See spirit and Ught of torch, etc 


mew, (v.i.)asa cat... , ig-nidri (ke). 

micturate, (v.i.) .. , , ar-ilu (ke) 

micturition, (s.).... filunga (da) 

mid-day, (s.).... bédo-chau (da), See 
| App. x 


middle, (adj.) 1... . . koktdr (da); 
2. the midd ~ + « + Mibgu-chél (da). 
ॐ. -finger = = .... kéro-mignchal (da), 4. ता 
the middle of the canoe .... ddam-len. 

midnight, (s.)... . girug-chan (da). 
, midst, (postp.) among ... . Ot-paichalen. 
More correctly employed with छा. pretix, 
eg. In (our, your, their) midst , , 
(motot, ngdtot, étot)-paichalen. See among. 
beside, and Ex. at self. 





midway, (adv.) + = , , i-tar-jidu-ya. 
migrate, (v.t.) . (i-) 181» (ke). 
milk, (8.) = = ~ ~ dtraij (da); ig-kam- 


raij (da). My wife's milk is best for her 
own child : éhan abdéreka Veh dai tkydte Tig- 


| kdmraij béringa-T'igla (da). 


milk, (v.t.) See suck 
milky-way, (s . ig-yélowa (da) 
One can see the Milky-way only on a clear 


bidignga (da). 
mimic, (v.t.) aikA-ta-chdru (ke) 
Mimusops Indica, (s.)... . ddgota (da), 


The fruit is eaten, the leaves are those 

usually utilized for the ébunga (apron), See 

App. xiil; and old logs are used for fuel. 
mince, (v.t.), chop fine. . . . dt-kibat 


mine, (pron. adj.) my own .... d’ékan. 


Her son told me (that) it was his own father 


china [l'abétire 


who was sick, not mine: 


yaba (da). 
mirror, (s.) See looking-glass, 





Oo, indolent: 0, Pola: 0, pot: 


ठ, awful; ai, boil. 


ष्ण = ते 





misappropriate, (v.t.) , . , , 
(ke); Gt-kiria (ke) 

miscarry, (v.i.) bring forth prematurely 

~ . &b-déreka-ya-pA (ke). 

mischief, commit (v.t.) (0४) 
18991 (ke); éche (ke). See damage, spoil. 

misdirect, (v.t.) lead astray, mises 

en-€r-lima (ke) 

mislay, (v.t.) 1. misplace , , , , 
Hlalpi (ke). 2. lay in place not rememb 
.... &l-ét-niyai (ke). See fall, lose 

mislead, (v.t.) See misdirect. 

misplace, (v.t.) See mislay 

miss, (v.t.) 1. feel the absence of . = 
St-kak-latya (ke). 2, fail to hit with any 
missile = = = = [किपलो (ke). On seeing a 
flying-fox he does not miss it : wat Pigbadig- 
nga-bédig 6 Idkachtke yihada. On (or 
4ng)-lima (ke), (v.i.) 1. any object in the 
water owing to bad steering iji- 
maua (ke) ; kitaifia (ke). 2, one’s way 
6r-lAka-chitak (ke) 

must, (8.) .. . . piilia (da) 

mistake, (v.t.) 1, .... (काक्षाः (ke 
2, make a verbal mistake ika-éche (ke) 
(Gf. “ mouth-spoil.”’) 3, in doing something 
= * > * Ong-éche (ke). (lif. hand-spoil) 
(adv.) inmistake for , , . 
the sunken-rock with my harpoon in mis- 


take for (taking it for) a turtle: wédi 144 


tek wai dé t0tdl jéralire. 


mistaken, (p.p.) be in error .... iji- 


figénga (da). 
ba (da), 
Mr. (Mister) (s.) See sir 
mix, (v.t.) 1. solids 
2. fluida 
pilaiji (ke); ig (or id)-kiu (ke). (¥.i.) of 


~ ig-nAlama- 


aka-pegi (ke) 


Huids - iji (or dto)-pulaiji (ke) iji- 
gau (ke) 

mock, (v.t.).... f&i-rirka (ke); Ot-tir- , 
tal (ke) 

modest, (adj.) decent .., , ét-teknga 
(da). See chaste 





` अन्वय व = cut 3 








| lat quarter. , 


piljanga (ke); ig (or id)- | 


&, cur ; d, Cosa a, father ॥ ©» fothom 


83. MORE ~ 


modesty, (s.) ~ 6t-tek-yOma (da). 
moist, (adj.) = . . . dt-Ina (da) 
molar, (s.) Sze tooth 9 


molest, (v.t.) See annoy, pester nth 

money, (s.) See ९००, ear, silee. ‘The 
European soldier gave me money {in ex- 
change) for the bow: bdigoli kdrama T'igal 
ikpiku d'en dre 

monkey, (s.) jako. From the Eng- 
lish “Jack'’, There are no monkeys in 
the Andaman jungles 

monodonta (! Iabeo.), (5.) . , , , bada-dlo 
(da). See App. xii 

monsoon, (#.).... ti (da). (a) NE 
m. (dry-m.).... yére-bédo-ti (da). (ण) 
S.W.-m. (wet-m.) gimul-tai (da) 
It is rough owing to the change of the 8.W 


month, (a.).... dgar (da). It has 
rained throughout this month: égar dilu- 
réatek yim 10 pdre. See moon 

monthly, (adv.) .. . 6garlen-dgarlen. 

moon, (s.).... dgar (da). [The moon 
is regarded as male and the husband 
ofthesun.](a) new moon. . 


Ogar-léreka- 
| aba (da); chirko-léro (da). The ^ yaba 
. LAt'-tek. I struck | is ॥ 


rec alter the first night or two (b) 
Ogar-chinag (da). (९) 
Sgar-chiu (da). (d) ins 
Ogar-kinab (da). (8) waxing- 
moon... = Ogar-la-wilagang (da), 
See grow. (f) waning-moon ... , égar- 
Var-Gdowanga (da). (g) moon-light 
Ogar-chdinga (da). See light. (bh) moon- 
beam . ,. 01 भ्ये (ds). I shall 
leave this fneampment next new moon (lif, 
on the new moon appearing’) 
déreka : 








moral, (adj.) virtuous . 6t-bérings 
(da). See chaste 
more, (adj.) 1. a larger quantity , . 


tim (da). More of this tin-ka. 2, of ani- 
mate objects . . &r-bang (da). More 


‡ "ऋ bite: ou, hows 2 चै, Fouse, 









~~~ 





Jarawas are coming : jarawa (वके dnke, | d'ai ikydte चत yaba (da). 3, step-mother 


3. additional .... fii (da). See bring 
continue. Is thereno more?: an fd-bal 
There is no more news: bérin (कदा ad-ba 
(8) 1, much more... . dt-lAt (da). Give me 
much more: 6t-ldiden 4. 2,one more, another 

. fA (da) ; talik-tbatdl (da). 3, 8 little 


- = = tilik; Ong-tli; ét-pigi; ig-pagi. 

moreover, (adv.).... fie. See likewise 
If you abuse him 1 will beat you 
(and) moreover break your bow: méda 
ngo ad ab-togoke dé ng apdreke fie kdrama 


kijrake. 
Akan-tig-dapinga 


moribund, (adj.).... 
(da). 
morning, (#.) 1, before sun-rise . . 
wanga (da). 2, after sunrise .... dilma (da); 
lili (da). See App. ix. (adv.) 1. this morning 
- dilmaya ; dilma-len; liliriga; Iiliva ; 
lili-len. This morning while it was rain- 


ing I was feeling ill, but now J have recover- 


ed: lilinga ytim la pénga bédig d'abyedia, 
déna dchitik tig-éhalre. 2, yesterday morn 
ing . . diléa-wingalen ; diléa-lililen. 
3. tomorrow morning .. . . liltilen. I bathe 
every morning... . wdngalen-wingalen dé 
lidgake, See dally, monthly. 

morrow, (s.) See to-morrow. 

morsel, (8.) See bit. 

mortal, (adj.) of injury or disease. See 

mosquito, (s.) .. , . ४611 (da). 

most, (adj.) 1.in quantity. , , , ddga- 
l'igla (da). 2, 17 number of persons... न 
at-dbaba-l'igli (da). 3. of animals .... 
&t-ibaba-l'igl’ (da). 4. of inanimate objects 
.«« « 00091115 (da). 

moth, (s.) = + . . ri-tegi (da). 

mother, (8.) 1..... 
ab-wéjinga (da); 


one or more children. . = . tn-bi (da), 
My wife was notthen a mother: dchibaiya 


. tilik-yaba (da). (adv,) 1. no more 
= wai-yaba (da). 2. once more (again) | 


(ke). 
ab-Stinga (da); | 
ab-wéjeringa (da); ab- 
chinola. See bear and App. viii. 2, having” 


0 (ke) 


... &b-chinola 4, mother-in- a ® | 
mimola. 5, mothers-in-law, the relationship 
between a married couple’s respective 
mothers... = fki-ya-kit (da). 6, (धत) 
motherless ,. , . &-bdlo (da); ab-étinga-ba, 

mottled, (adj.) . .. . biratnga (da). 

mould, (s.) jungle-leaf soil . . , . pA (da). 

mouldy, become (v.i.) . . = . &r-tilai (ke) 
The jack-fruit seeds have become mouldy, 
throw them away: béréa T'drtdlaire, wai 
korke. 

moult, (v.i.) . . . . dto-pij (ke), 

mound, (s.) See heap 

mountain, (8.) See hill 
kAgal (ke). 
See ascend. 2. mount (elevate) a child on 
to one’s shoulder .... &kA-yéboli (ke). 


| (pP-p.) mounted, seated or perched on any 


eminence .... &kan (or 4ra)-ydbolinga 
(da). 
mountainous, (adj.) . . . . el-dto-pAu (da). 
mourn, (v.i.).... 0019 (ke); 7019 
(ke), 


mourner, (s.) . . . . akA-dg (da). See 
elay. [When mourning they smear them- 
selves for several weeks with ^" € and 
abstain from dancing and singing, as well 
as all favourite articles of food. At the 
expiration of the mourning period the 
bones of the deceased are disinterred (or 
removed from the burial-platform, as the 


case may be) and distributed among the 


relatives, after which they weep and dance 
the “ fi-télatnga (da)"" (fit, “ tear-shed 
ding’’ dance) and resume their ordinary 


| duties.) 


mourning, cease (v.t.).... ४0४19710 
(8.) it (da); 10 पठः (da) 
moustache, (s.) . . . - &kA-pai-la-pij (da) 
mouth, (6.) .. Ski-bang (da). See 
App. ii. (v.t.) open the mouth .... &ka- 
shut the mouth &ka- 





— ae 2 (धन = प्न ~ 


6, pole: dy pet: 6, awful: di. boil. 
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mémati (ke); aka-méwadi (ke) or aka 


méodi (ke). (#.1.) open (of the mouth)... ... 
fkan-téwi (ke). shut (of the mouth) akan 


(also Gkan)-mémati (ke). mouthful, {8.1 
= = + . fika-tig-wér (da), 
Move, (v.t.) . , . . dchai (ke) ; lGri (ke), See 


remove. (v.i.) 1. 0६ an animal or inanimate 
object... = léle(ke), Why does not the canoe 
move? we are pulling with all our might: 
michalen réko Léleke wiba? meda gora tek 
igpake. 2, of > person... . léleka (ke), 
Don't move | : lélekake ng’ dke | 3. move aside, 
make way... . dohik-tin (ke); ad-dchai 
(ke). 4. away from... . ote-chak-tegi 








(ke). The child is moving away from the 


hut: abliga bid tek éto-chdk-tegike, ह. move 
towards. = : , eb-iji-chak-tegi (ke), All the 


Grdiiru mebet iji-chdk-tegi. 6. move slowly, 
ofa canoe, etc... . 00115 (ke). 7, move 
ewiftly, of a canoe, ete... . padya (ke). 

mueh, (adj.) great in quantity or amount 


~ “ +» ddga (da); chiinag (da); dbaba (da). | 


(adv.) in a great degree... . déga 
chanag (ya); ११०२. very much ..., 
bétaba; deloba: tapaya. On giving him 
the bow he thanked me very much: en 
8० much, this much , , 
kai; dchu-tin, Can you spare me so (this) 
much 1: an ngé den kat ng'arlidake 7 that 
much .... ki-tin: how much? tan-tiin 
too much... . déga-bdtaba 
mucus, (8.) (nasal), , . ig-iilib (da), 


mud, (s.)1..... yiitara (da). 2. of 
Mangrove swamp... . lab (१९). 

muddy, (adj.) .... pilur (da). 2 of 
channel or creek... . el-dt-pilur (da). 

murder, (v.t.).... ab-pirekati (ke). 

murderer, (8.) , . , . dn-ti (da), 

mustle,(e.).... yilnga (da), See App. ii. 
Prefix sccording to part of the body. 

musenlar, (adj.) 1... .. ab-gora (da). 
See powerful. 2. in the arms... . f-gira 
(da). 


+ ^ Klan-wai: kian: | 





the same designation, 


। (१९). 
children are moving towards us: ligala my, 


re NAME 
music, (8) , , , . Ot-tegi(da). 0-1 
musket, (8.) ... . . birma (da), 
mussel, (6.) .. . , mired (da) 


must, (v.i.).... dba-waik, You must 
run at once, he is calling you: जतं kd-géi 
fiba-waik kaj, 6 ng'dr-figéreke. I must 
think it over before I make it known to 
you: ngen ydbnga I'ét-tr-dmonga I'éko-télim 
dél thawaik géb-joike, 

mite, (adj.) 1. dumb... . yabnga-(la 
(da). 2. silent only... . milanga (da) ; 
mikuringa (da); AkA (or 6ko)-milwa (da), 
See deaf. 

mutilate, (v.t.) ... , ab-chiwat (ke). 

mutter, (v.i)... , ddnuka (ke), 

muzzle of इत्र, {5.} , , , . birma-]'ika-bang 
See gun, . 
(poss. pron.) .... dia (da); १९४ ; 


| dar; dab;. ete, See App. ii. my bow; die 


kdrama (da). my husband: ad ikydte (da), 
my wife : dat ikydte (da). my mouth : 05 ६ - 
bang (da), 

my own, (pron. adj.).... dékan, This 


(ya); | is my own hut: dcha dékan hdd (da), 


myself, (pron.) 


+ * = -  déyun-témar : 
déyun-batim ; deh-ékan See 


hurt and self. 

N 
nail, (8.) 1. of finger or toe... . éng- 
०५१०४ ida). 2 metal .. . " télbéd (da), 


This is so named from: its resemblance to 
the iron-pointed head of the arrow bearing 
See arrow. (a) head 


भण्ड . , . . tdlbét-l’t-chéta (da), (9) point 


| ० the part of the body 


© idea, out: &, our: A, onaa द्र My Inthe Da ae ----  - father : &, fathom : ai, bite : au, house » Au, rouse. 


of nail... , tolbét-l’6ko-naichama (da). 
naked, (adj.) unclothed ,.. . (ab-jkilaka. 
(da); (ab-)lipa (da), The prefix depends 
referred to. See 
App. ii. in puris naturalibus „ >» ज > Ot-kilaka- 
réatek, 
bame, (s.).... dt-ting (dc). What is 
your name.!: michima ng’dt ting ? ting-lar- 
ent! (iif, mention name!) 2, birth- and pre- 
natal-.. , . ting-l'ar-dls (da). 3. ^“ Flower- 
mame"... . ting-l’éka-kal (१४). Of the 1S 








NAME 








ee —_— 


prescribed trees which blossom in 


referring to that which happens to be in 
season when the girl attains maturity 


bestowed upon her, and it is prefixed ६० 


her own (t.¢. personal) name, ¢.g. Gra-mébola 
méda-ddra, See App, ix. 4. nick-name 
See nick-name 
name, (४.६.) 1, mention by name, style 
taik (ke), On seeing a coin for the first 
time we named it ik-pfiku [३.८ a slice) 
idlia-goiya Pd Pighadignga-b édig 
call. ॐ, call 





maral-laikre. See summon 


. fir-figére (ke); AkA-tar-figére (ke). | 


3. mention the name of .... ting-l'ir-eni 
(ke). 4 invent aname .. , . ékan-tig-dyu 
(ke). 

Mame-sake, (s.) . r-ting-la, Your 
name-sake gave me food: ag'dr-ting-la den 
ydt mdure. 

nape of meck, 5.) . . . . 6t-bGrot (da). 


narrow (limited) space, (s.) .. . . ér- | 
chépaua (da). (adj.) 1, limited in regard to— 


space... , (@r-jchOpaua (da). 2, cramped, 
as the pointed bows of Nicobarese canoes 
. kinab (da). 
fall. 3. not wide... , Mlowa (da). 
Nasty, (acdj.) in flavour .... ig-miaka 
(१४) ; aka-jabag (da). 
native, (2.) 1, aboriginal . 
biidya (da). 2. of India ... , chAugala. 
naughty, (adj.) See disobedient 


Nauseous, (adj.) ot food, drink, medicine | 


, , , Aka-jabag (da). 
nautilus shell, (s.) ..... 5०9 (da). 
This is used as « drinking-cup, also for 
baling water from a canoe, bathing a child, 
navel, (8.) ... . ab-ér (da). 








almost. nearly full. .., 
nearly ripe .... 
finished |: kanya + 
k-p itd 


(ke). 





See bow, of ship, and | . - - 


. &ké-bira- | 


NEST 








biid (da). (6) some animate object „=, र 
ika-pilen; ét-paicha-len, (d) to a tree or 
post (under the shade of) 
len; tek I see the pig which is near that 
tree: wai dol kdto Ghdtdng Vebér-tegilen yate 
rogo l'ighddike. The jack tree is near the 
| mango tree; koi tek kaita (da). 


. + eb-br-tegi- 


lagitek tépe (da). 
It's nearly 


necessary, (adj.).... Arainga (da). It 


nearly,  (acdv.) 


roicha (१४). 


18 necessary for us to arrive by noon: meda 


neck, (s.) . . . . dt-léngota (da). 
neck-lace, (s.).. . = akan-étai (da); dkan- 


étainga (da). generic term for all varieties. 
For description of the several kinds see 


need, (v.t.) require .... dyar (ke); Arai 
Your pig-arrow lashings need wax: 
ngia éla l'ét-changa kinga-td-bij éyarke 

needful, (adj.) See necessary and requisite 

needle, netting- (s.) . .. . potdkla (da). 
See App. xiii, 

neglect, (v.t.) fail to perform or complete 
. en-kichal (ke), | 
neighbour, (s.).... ér-ya (da). He is 
my neighbour: 5 dia &-ya (da). 

nelghbourhood, (s.) . Ong-pa (da). 
In the neighbourhood of Kyd Island there 
are plenty of cowries: dtira-tdng I'éng-pdlen 
félim tibaba 

neither, 1. (pron,) not the one nor the other 
. = = = Gchin-fbatdl . .. - yiba (da). 
Neither of those pig-arrows ia mine: kéd'éa 


ichin-tibatiil dia yaba (da). 2, (conj.) .... 
fichin-iiba . , , , (yi) ba (da), See nor 
nephew, (s.) .. = . &r-b& (da). See 


neap-tide, (s.) . . . . ndro (da). mest, (8.) 1..... fir-birata (da); Ar-rim 
near, i, (adv.) at close quarters + | (da). See cover. 2.edible nest of the Collo- 
calia spodiopygia bilya-l'ir-riim (da) 


lagya ; lagiba. 2. (postp,) (a) as one place to 
another... 
or inanimate object 





pi-len. (b) to some spot | not used by Andsmanese. 3. mason-wasp's- 


két-rim (da). This is eaten as क 


a > 


hut is near the creek jig Véng-pdlen dia | cure for diarrhea. 


©» indolent 


6, pole: 6, pot: 6, awful: di, bot 


NET, HAND 





net, hand- (s.) 1. forfishing. . , . kid (da), 
See App. xiii. 2. large, for trapping turtles, 
dugongs and large fish .... yéto-Lépinga 
(da), See App. xiii. 3. small, for holding 
various articles in common use ,,. 
chapanga (da). See App. xiii, (v.t.) make a 
net... . tépi (ke), 
netted ornament for personal wear, (s.) 
. . Tab (da). See App. xiii 
nettle, (s.) .. . . héle (da). 
never, (adv.) .... talik.... yitba (da); 
eda... . yiba (da); kichik (or Ochik)}-wei- 
vaba (da). He will never restore it: 6 len talik 


ar-ddkrake ywiba (da). I have never visited 


Galeutta : wai dél eda kalkata len talre ज्व 
(da). He never comes here: त द्वध कवलत 
Onke yiba (da). Never again. . . . talik-eda 
yaba (da). Being now old I shall never 
again hunt pigs: d'abjanggil'eddre dé tdlik-eda 
reg-deleke yaba (da). Never mind!.... 
fichin-dike ! ; drek-tobatek dike ! Never mind! 


1 will teke it away myself to-night: dchin | 


déke! wai d6 gtrugya d’iji-tkke. 


nevertheless, (conj.).... .arek: dba- 
अटौ See Ex. at although 


new, (adj.) . - - . 26 (da), 
newly, (aav.) =, . , ९0118 
news, (8.) ... = tartit (१०). Good news 


has come: térfit béringa tk-dnre. There is 
nothing more in the way of news here - 
kdrin tarfit fd-ba, or kdrin ad tart yaba 
(da). (v¥.t.) 1. communicate, impart, make 
known .. . . yabnga-l'ét-ér-6mo (ke). tar 
tit (ke). 2. receive (lit, hear) news... , 
tirtit-idai (ke): tArtit-tk-jn (ke). See hear, 
come, take away. We have received (1 
heard) news that he is now chief of that 
district : meda (drttttdaire afta 6 ka-wai 
dit’ frema-l' édle [लकल (da), 

next, (adj.) 1. in ref. toa period of time 
= = „ i-ddatinga (da) ; dko-d6etinga (da). 2. in 
order, as in a race... . Gr-tér (da); ar- 
Slo (da). 3, in a row or line of animate or 


napimate’ objecta .. , . . tAr-jana (१० ). 
i. next turn (in rotation)... . r-dlo-ka, 





© iit et! So aL eee our: A, casa: A, father - 





ty NO 











tilik. The next time you come bring some 


nautilus shells: ngé agdtek रा-क wai ado 


= | (कषद, next one! (in distributing food or 
। ‘presents, as on parade) .. . . tin! 


nice, (adj.) in regard to flavour... . 
&ka-béringa (da). ee ae 
nick-name, (5.) .... fr-taiknga (da) ; 


ting-l'dtalénga (da), See name ( ९.४. ). 


(¥.t.) 6t-ting-Groke, He firet nick-named you 






Nicobar Islands, (s.). . . . malai-lia-érema 
(da) (lit, Malay-country), See bow of canoe. 


niece, (s,) . . . . ar-bi-pail (da). See 
App. viii, 


night, (३.) .... girug (da). last night 
- + garug-l'éate (da), There was 
2 violent squall last night: girug-I’ édte 
tilnga-togori l'eddre. (adv.) to-night , .. . garug- 
len; gurug-ya; ka-gitug-len. ‘To-morrow 
night... . liltinga-girug-ten. 
nimbus, (s.) rain-cloud . . . . vim-l'i-diya 
(da). See eloud 
Nipa fruticans, («.) . , . , pita (da). The 


seed is eaten. See App. xi. 


nipple of breast, (s.).. . , kam-l’dt-chéta 
(da); kiim-l'Gko-pit (da): kiaim-l'Gko- 
naichama (da), 

no, (adv.) 1, denoting denial, or inability 
.. ++ Yilba (da). 2, refusal or disinclination 
-+.. गक्ष. Is hea jungle-dweller १; an él 
érem-tdga (da)? No (he is not): yaba (da). 


| Give me a how: den kdrama min. No 
| won't): विद्धा There is no food here: 


hirin ydt yiba (da). (v.i.) say “no ’’, deny. 
reply in the negative .... {-téta (ke) 
Tasked Bira whether his wife was still sick, 
he said “no”, she is fishing to-<lay : dé bira 
len chiurare, an ng'ai-ikydte figaké abyedke, 
त= itétanga bédig tarcht wai chdna ka-wai 
yil-pineke. See fish (v.t.) and net. No 
matter! See never mind! 


४, fathom : ai, bite : su, house: au, rouse. 


NOBODY NOT 


— स 


nobody, 8.) no one, no person : 
fichin-él yaba (da). Nobody now 
a-days lives on that island: kd {d-boka len 
kawai-drlaya tichin-ol biduke yiba (da) 

no longer, (adv.) 1. never again, never 


nonsense! (exclam.).... kdka!; cho! ; 
tét'!; pétek ! (these words are used by men 
only.) géatek ! (this word is used only by 
women.) 

noon, (s.) .... bédo-chiu (da), See fore- 
noon, afternoon and App. x. 



































more. . = = tilik-eda. . . . yiha | 
(Le. again-never. , , , . not). See ५.१९ noose, (8.) ^ + ^ - aka-kor (da). 

again. 2. not apy ह" wai-tek | फण, (conj.)... . dbbédig.... (ya) ba 
again. 2. not any moe... . kawai-tek (da) - ० 4 Nolther oo 


„ yaba (da). (i.e. now-from . . . . not), 
My canoe is no longer serviceable : dia réko 
kawai-tek médel yiba (da): 
no matter! See never mind! 


turtle (flesh) nor your pork is now fit to eat, 
both are becoming putrid: tichin-tiba dia yddi 
dama él-bédig reg-dama kawai maknga- 
léyu-ba, wai ikpor chéroke (or d-jabake) 





vine i in sleep. 1, च ^ os «ig north, (e.)'... , 1422 (da); No E. 
ngétya (ke). 2. sideways... . id (ke); | wind .... pdluga-té (da); also pipar-té 
2 Oe, व al (da), N. E. monsoon .... yére-bédota 
। = = > = ig-ngéde (ke). | (da). 

node, (8.) joint in bamboo, etc... Boe, (e.) = =. - ig-choronge (da), 
ig-fitat(da). See joint. (a) bridge of . . . . ` ig-choronge-linta (da). 


(b)tipof. .. ig-chGronga-naichama (da). 
(e) mucus of . . . .ig-fiilib (ds). (d) septum 
of . . . . ig-8j-ba (da). (v.t.) blow the nose 
„ „ « ig-fiilib-l'dyu-wéjeri (ke) 
nostril, (8.) . . . . ig-chdronga-l’ar-jag (da). 
See chink, creviee, gap. 
not, (adv.).... 1. yaba (da). He has 
not yet come: Of agdka नाट yaba (da). 
2. (in construc. only) ba. I don’t understand 
what you say: ngo ldrchi-ydle dd dainga- 
ba, It is our custom not to eat the kidney- 
fat of the pig during the probationary fast - 
morat-diru Vekdra dka-ydb-len — reg-jiri- 
maknga-ba. 8, (imperat.) = = = . dike; ngdke. 
Do not steal! (ng) (हट dake! (or tdpke 
ngoke!) (N.B.—When the injunction “ must 
not” is employed = dike "—not “yiba (da)” 
is used. See Ex, at 16.] 4. not again .... 
talik.... yaba (da). 5. not any more (never 
again)... . télik-eda .... yaba (da). 6, 
not any more (no longer)... = ka-wai-tek 
„ yiba (१४). 7, not yet.... figaka 
„ „ „ ba (or yiba). He has not yet re- 
covered from his sickness ngika hy 
bdinga-ba. 8, not enough ! (when not satis- 
fied) .... yibalen-<dlike! 9. not really! 
(youdon't mean that | you don't say so !) (ex- 
clam.) kak ! (uttered incredulously) 


noise, (8.) 1... = = ar-yilangar (da). 2, 
of hammering = = 8r-tinga (da). &. of | 
& gun. fiki-tegi (da). (vi) 1. make a 
noise... = ar-yilangar (ke), You must 
not make @ noise while turtle-hunting : 
(fe) dd&e. 2, with ref. to the fall or 
rush of water only .. . . yal (ke); villa (ke), 
3. inake a noise, of surf... . yenge (ke). 
See breakers. 4, make a noise, of bamboo 
cracking in the fire or of a bottle bursting 

. tichu (ke). Stop that noise! .... 
tiho! 

none, 1, (adj.) not one, not any.... 
viiba (da). Have you none?: an ng'yaba (da)? 
None at all . yiba-bétaba. 2. (pron.) not 
one, po one. . (a) dchin yabs (da) 
tichin-ha. None of the boys have yet re- 
turned from the pig-hunt: agdta chin 
(or figdkd Gchin-ba I'éka-kddaka df-tek धुण | 
éhalpire}, (b) mija (or . miji'at) yaa 
(da), None here is afraid : mija द्वाज adlat 
wiba (da)? (lit. Who here afraid not १) 
None of the children came here yesterday 
miji'at ligala diléa karin énre yaba (da)? 
(lit. Whose children yesterday here came | 
not २) 









©, indolent: 9, pole: 4, pos: 6, awful: di, boul. 


NOTHING 9४ 








nothing, (8.) ... , yaba (da). 
See causelessly. He abused me for nothing : 
él ét-balya dad ab-tégore 

notice, (v.t.) observe .... 

novitiate, (5. novice .. 
See feast. 

now, (adv.) 1. immediately, in immediate 
future .... kai-géi, Go now! (at once) : 


id-ngd (ke). 
. Gka-g6i (da). 


aichik kd-géi! 2. of immediate past .... 


ए; 0010; तह. He has now arrived 
here: त birin कत्य Gk3-ti-déire. 3, the present 
time fchitik; ka-wai. It is now 
raining: dchitik yim-la pike. 

now-a-days, (adv.) in these days .... 
ka-wai-drlalen; ka-wai-drlaya. 


now and then, (adv.) occasionally, from 


time to time ,. 

no-where, (adv.) ér-len-yliba (da). 

numb, (adj.) “pine and needles"’ in any 
limb .... ft-l'i-éng-kirapnga (da). Wit. 
‘‘mouse-limbs-biting"’, the phenomenon 
being attributed to the action of an invisible 
mouse, 

numerals are not used. See App. iii 
for words used as ordinala 

numerous. See many. 

nurse, (v.t.) 1... . , ab-néré (ke). When 
he was sick my wife nursed him : él abyednga 
bédig dai tkydle Vad abnérdre. 2. nurse a child 
by rocking it .... ar-léla (ke), See 
suckle. 

nut, (s.) .. . . 6t-chéte (da). 

Hux vomica, (s.) .... érepaid-tit (da). 

0 

0! or ob! (interj.) .. . , h8! See Oh! 

oar, (8.) See paddle. 

obedient, (adj.) .... 
(da);  (aka-)tegi-l'ét-mdlianga 
remember, voice. 


obey, (v.t.) 
tegi-l'6t-mAlin (ke) 


(da). See 


Aka-tegi-git (ke) ; (६४३) 





(कत ह.) for | 


The hut of my father 


ika-tegi-gitnga | 





oblige, (v.t.) compel. म (द) अ क | eins, (am) cooks] | eualaaa teen make. | 
obscure, (adj.) See dim, misty 


observe, (v.t.) notice id-ngé (ke), 
obstinate, (adj.) .... ig-léta (da); ab- 
kGtijwanga (da) | 


obstruct, (v.t.) See hinder, prevent. 
obtain, (v.t.) 1. procure. . . . dro (ke). 
See get. >. by noOovne OF spearing = = = 





| 0५708 (ke). We obtained all this there this 


morning (by shooting) : 
kito dilmalen dtrdgre. 
occasionally, (adv.) i.in the future. = = = 
figitek-figittek. 2. in the past .... Achin-ya. 
ocviput, (5.) . . . . dt-yi (da) 
occupant, (s.) temporary resident . . 
ér-pdli-yite (da). See resident. 
occupy a site, (v.t.) .... Sr-wAl (ke), 
lit. clear a site, with a view to occupation. 
occupied, (p.p.) of ahut ... . biid-pdli- 


occur, (v.i.) take place... , dko-déati 
(ke). See boar, happen, what. A storm 
occurred at noon yesterday: dilé@a स्वत 
chau iiinga chdnag dko-déatire. 
ocean, (8.) jira (da) 
ochre, (s.) burnt yellow 


| -yate (da). 





| turtle, iguana, etc., it is termed kdiob (da) 


See App. xiii, 
octopus, [8.} . . . . jang (da), 
Odina wodler, (s.) . - . . jar (da). 
odour, (s.) 6t-Au (१४). See smell 


of, (postp.) 1. belo: 





to ia (da) 
d'ab-masol'ia 
6४4 (da). 2. from, out from, among 

tek, The tallest of those men is my elder 
brother : kifo biila-léngkdlak tek ahapanga 
yale wai ad-entdbare 

of course, (adv.) 1. certainly, naturally... + 
bO-tik; ba-bétik; keta; Qba-yaba-ba; (lid. 
true-not-not.) See assure, certainly, untrae. 
Who shot the pig १; mija reg len iaijre? 
I, of course : wai keta dél, I shall of course 
bring my wife: wai dé dai-ikpite ककत 


~ ee 
®, idea, owt; &, cur: A, casa; ¢, fathery &,{zthom; ai, bite; su, house: du, rouse. 








1047 bo. 2, of course! to he sure! . . “ former" Soe ante p. 16 (46). (6.) oll 





1९46-5] ; 
(is it truef):. . ,. 
cores i$ is |; kefa-wai-d., See true, yes. 3. 


keta-wai-6| See yes. Is it so? 
an-iba?t of 


off, (postp.) not on.... dt-thra-tek 


tek. Take (lit, move) your feet off my mat 
dia parepa tek ngdiot pig dchai (or dia 
parepa T'ét-téra-tek ngdiot pig chai). 
2, staré off (v.i.) as in commencing to run 
& rece ara-porot (ke). 3. off ! 
(interj.) as in starting s race , = - . pérot ! 
4. go off, (v.i,.) explode, as o gun 
ara-tichu (ke). 5. be off! (interj.) go 
away!.... tchik-wai-in! 6, be off at 
once! ... . Gichik-réo!; katik-réo!. 7. let 
us be off. (esp. when returning home): mécho 
wijke. 8, I'm off now: ka-was वट. 

offal, (s.) .... kGrnga (da). .. 

offenes, (s.) crime... -. witi (da). See 
sin. 2. of an abusive nature... . ab-tdgo 
(ds). See dance 

offend, (v.t.) .... kélemja (ke); entig- 
rél (ke), Did I offend you yesterday? 
(it. cause you to be angry): an dd diléa 
ng entigrélre f 

offensive, (adj.) 1. causing displeasure 
| . @b-Ot-kdk-jabaginga (da). 2, as 
regards odour, See smell. 


offer, (v.t.) 
offered me his own bow: 41 ékan kdrama 
den iti-panire. 

often, (adv.) .. . . iji-ldinga (da) 

ogle, (v.t.) . . . . iji-ddo (ke) 


oh! (interj.) as in sudden pain .. . 
2,3 when startled . . . . yi-nono! 


.yih! 


oll, (#.).... Gna(da). turtle-oil .... 
yadi-l'ig-&ina' (da). 

oily, (adj.) . . . . 1dbu (da). 

old, (adj.) 1. of animate objects . . , . ab- 


५ 2, of inanimate objects 
ys-aria-Ardiiru (da). 3, ancient, referring 
to the remote past &r-tim (da) 





See kitehen-midden. = 


times loosely employed to signify merely 








| tailichdpa * 


person ab-jang’gi (da); ab-choroga 
(da). (if grey-headed) .... ab-tal (da), 
See App. vii. (v.i.) grow old. . . « ab- 
chéroga (ke) ; abjang’gi (ke). 

omentum, (s.) ... . ab-jiri (da), see Ex. 
at not. 

omit, (v.t.) leave out. See fall, leave. 

On, (postp.) 1. upon... . yéboli; dr- 
yoboli; ya; len. Sit on the grass: ydbals 
len yiboli dka-ddi (ke), He is standing on 
the beach (landing-place): dl pdla len (or ya) 
kdpike. 2. above, on the top of. See above. 
8. when, while bédig. On seeing 
him once more (again) I was delighted 
en ldlik igbddignga bédig d'dtkik-l dnwdlalinire, 

ones, (adv,.) 1. a single time . 0 
déga (da); dba-tdl (da). He struck me 
once on the head: त tiba-diga d’ét- 
parekre. See anndally. 2. ॐ; one time, at 
first, at a former time... . otol& (da) 
He was once the best shot amongst us all: 
él ofold mardiiru tek dnydd-tdpaya (l'edare). 
8, Once upon atime... . dchinbaiya. Once 
upon a time God lighted a fire Barren 
Island: dchinbaiys mdé'la-tdrchéna len 
(no longer called “ Smoke Island’ but 
stone fuel"’) contains a fine 


symmetrical volcano, about 1,000 feet 


| symmoet: 
- iti-pini (ke). He | high, which has been quiescent since the 


early years of the 19th century, For 
situation see Map. ‰ once more, again 
See again, mofe, and Ex. at on. 5. At once 
ki-g6i. 6. once or twice... 
éyun pénga. He visited me onee or twice 
during my illness: d'abyednga len 61 dwun- 


pénga den thikare 
| One, (adj.) 1. with ref. to animals and 
inanimate objects fba-tdil (da); 


fba-iéga (da). Give me one bow to-day: 
kawai Kirama diba-déga d'en a. च with 
ref. to human beings ab-dba-tal 
(da); ab-tbaddga (da). (a) one-armed 

.- ig-gOd-Gr-ba-déga (da). (b) one 
legged . . . . ar-chik-Ar-fbadiga (da). 


© indolent: 6, pole: 9, pot: ३, awful: di, boil 


ONLY 
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{ह} one-eyed . idal-dr-(ba-déga. (da) 


One more. See another, more. (pron,)-one’s 


eclf . 
(adv.) one by one, one at a time, : (a) of 
inanimate objects . : dko-l@dongaya 
(b) of animate objects .. , , &ka-lddongaya. 
We will slaughter the pigs one by one: 
reg-léngkdlal: dka-lédongaya  med'akat-jaiike. 
See separately, singly 

only, (adj.) sole... . (ab-)dba-t0l (da) 
He is now my only son (father speaking) 

kawai dar-édire tha-tiil (da). (adv.) not 
more, without another, merely égun ; 
arek. We all speared (between us) only 





wile an éla den. d. See elther, and may 
the bow like this (in this manner), or I 


twoturtles last night: girug-ya med'drdiru 


égun yids (श्न dilire. 
opal, (=) .... OgarlI'idal (da). (lit. 
“moon's eye’’.)  Milk-opal is found on 


open, (vt.) 1. a. bundle, bag, net, &o. 
wélaiji (ke); akadapuji (ke) ; 
(ke), 2 the eye ... . idal-l’ét-téwi (ke). 
3 the mouth... . aka-tawi (Ke). (त) 
l, of a loosely tied bundle, etc... , dto- 
wélaiji (ke). 2. of the eye... . 
(ke). 3. of the mouth ... . Akan-téwi (ke): 
fikan-wédei (ke). (8.) open jungle... . 


to, for the purpose of , . . 


(ke), 


order, (v.t.) 1. direct .... kinik-yap 
(ke). ‘The Chief ordered it (so): Man- 
dri maiola binik-ydbre. 2. order another 
to make (or do) som | ¢ hands 
Ong-naima (ke). 3, order another 

climb, run, swim, ete ig-naima 

$ put in order .... See arrange. 
(s.) command kiinik (da). Why did 
you slaughter the fat pig without orders ?: 
See without. (conj.) inorder that .... 
sila. See Ex. at provide. (postp.) in order 
. eb. He has 








| gone to that place in order to procure honey 
| 6 kdtér len dja-kdraijnga [eb kitikre. We 


&ka-6'ch&i | 


have all come here to-day in order to have 


| # dance: -ka-wai ऋक्च Béinga 268 


iji-ware 


| chaugala. 


éremwélak (da). | 
Ophiophagus elaps, ६.) See hamadryad. 
oppose, (v.t.) resist . . . . ab-kidawa (ke) 
opposite, (adj.) facing .,.. akd-elma- 
len. They are sitting opposite to me: 
eda d@kad-elma-len akal-déike,  (a.) | 
site shore va bank tedi-bala (da), | 


(१.६) १९ the opposite -shoréoF bank 


oriental, (s.) esp. native of India .. . 


Orion’s belt, (s.) . . . . béla (da). 
ornament, (v.t.) 1. the pereon by means 
of pigments. See paint. 2. articles by 


(ke). See App. xiii, | 
ornaments, personal 5.) aka-yiim- 
nga (da). See armiet, chaplet, garter, neck 
lace, wristletiand App. xiii, ` 
orphan, (s.)....&bélo (da): एनम 
| (da). The term “biéraij-bélo” is. spplied 


or, (conj.) 1..... an. Give me ‘either 
an «ize or > pig-arrow tichin- dha 
idea, cut: A, our: A, ones: &, father 


to an encampment during the period be- 
tween the death of one chief and the appoint- 
ment of his successor 

osprey, (8.) Pandion halifeus . ... . dranga 
(da). 


4, fathom : ai, bite: au, howse = Av, rowse. 


OUTSIDE ॥ | | 








igls (da); dka-tedi-béhya (da) 
biya (da). 3. additional tin (da) 
fii (da); talik-Qbe-tal (da). (pron.) the 
other, the remaining one, (a) of two 
persons .... Gr-dilu (ds); (b) of two 
animals, birds, etc. - , , , Ot-dilu (da); 
(c) of two inanimate objecta ... = dki- 
léglik. Give me the other bow: hirama 
(@) of three or more persons 
arat-dilu (da); (b) animale, birds, etc... . . 
4tot-dilu (da), I speared one pig and Bia 
shot the others: dé reg wbha-tdl jéralire, bia 
Tétot-dilu taijre; (£) inanimate objects 





other side, opposite bank or shore... 
tedi-bala (da). See opposite 
or. (adiv.) differently, in a different manner 
. . ighi (da). 
ought, (v. aux.) 1. should 





guk. See should. 2. be bound in duty | 


tolata. Your mother having >re- 
cently died you ought to fast: ng'abétinga 


den d. : 





akat-lighk. See test (s.) the 
. | four tribes sprang from that of this tribe, 


ourselves, (pron.) .... mdévyut-batim 

our kind (style, make, original type) of, 
(ailj.).... bdjig. This word is appli applied 
as illustrated below, in order to indicate the 
distinction between the five tribes of the 
central group (béjig-ngiji) and the five 
of the northern group (yérewa) end the 
two of the southern group (dnge-jirawa), 
sec ante, p. 24. (a) béjig-ngiji (da) it 
“our (or fellow-) kinsmen,"" and denotes 
the affinity existing between the &ka-béa, 
fika-bdjig-yab, ki-balawa, Aki-kdl, and 
fiki-jQwai tribes. (b) bdjig-yib (da) lit. 
“our original type of speech '', the name of 
one of the five tribes in question. It is 
sak? that the dialects spoken by the other 





(¢) bdjig kdrama (da): “our style of bow" 
The bow of these five tribes is distinct from 
those of the yérewa and also from those of 
the dnge-jirawa, Who gave you this bow 
of our make १; mija agen ticha béjig पवत्य 
out, (adv) 1. not within, not at howis 
ab-yabaya. 2.of a fire, torch, light 


4rla-Ttkpor-tek okolinga Veddre (élata ng | ९८०. See extinguished. (postp.) 3. forth, 


ydpike. 

our, (poss. pron.).... méta (da); mé- 
tat; métot; mdiot; makat; mebet; amet: 
etc. See App.ii. Ourhut : méta bid (da): Our 
women: métat (d-) pail (da). Our step 
sons: mebel adenire. Our feet: 


pag (da). 2. our own, ours (pron. 


+ ^ .. Mékan. 3. in ref. to a community 
(pron. adj.) marat-diru (da). It 
our practice to trest the aged as well 
4dlag len éko-jengenga wai marat-diru | 
adéranga (da) 





Iness: al-janggi dlbédig | 





from tek. Take the honey-comb out 
of the bucket: कत्वा tek kinga dyu-wal 
(ke.) (Phr.) out of breath .... akan 
chaiatingsa (da); out of one’sdepth.... .ar- 
wédlinga (da). See reach; out of sight 
. iji-marere (da). out of sorta , , , , 
ei-jabag-tignga ida), See sort. 


out-rigger, (s.) 1. of canoe... . del (da); 


‘chirigma (da), 2. out-rigger-canoe os, , 
‘eharigma (da). 


outside, (s.) 1. exterior... . wialak (da) 
2. of a mat, when rolled . , . , &r-éte (da) 
The same word is applied to the wnderside 


0; indelent : 6, pole: 9, pot: J, awfubr: di, boil 


OUTSTRIP 








when unrolled, as in rolling a mai the 


underside becomes the outer side of the roll 

outstrip, (v.t.) out-run, out-walk .... 
likra (ke). 

ovary, (6.)... . ab-ijnga (da). 

over, (adlv.) 1. overhead, above .. - . tiing- 
len. See above, up, 2. finished, past, at an 
end.,..&r-lire. (postp.) above, higher in 
place... . tot-érm-len. See up. 

overboard, (v.t). throw .... détjara 
(ke). (v.i.) overboard, fall.... dto-jamu 
(ke) 

overcast, (v.i.) of the sky ... 
yim-la-kig (४९). 

overcome, (v.t.) get the better of. . 


. ela-dil (ke): 


oa PAIN 
own, (v.t.) 1. possees béjiri (ke) 
2.admit ....ar-wai(ke). See acknowledge. 


oyster, (8.) 1. Ostrea eweullala ... . toifia 


(da). 2. small oyster (Ostrea Ayotis) 
wop (da). 
P 
pace, (s.)step - - . . a-tang (da) 
pack, (v.t.) of food .... ०-१६४ (ke }. 
See bundle. (v.i.) bestow things for carry- 
ing or storing .... Sto-chd (ke). See 


package, (s.) See bundle | 
paddle, js.) .... wiiligma (da). (a) 


handle of =...  wiiligma-t4 (da); wiligma 
| Péng-tégo (da). (b) blade of 


„ , , , Wiligma- 


otold-dmo (ke). léng-t& (da). 
overflow, (v.i.) ... . dto-éla (ke). paddle, (v.t.) 1. transport by paddling 
overhead, (adv.) aloft.... ting-len, See |* +> ` Gn-tér-tegi (ke). See row, 2, mid- 


above, bridge and up. 
overjoyed, (0. 2.) bkik-l’ir-wila-kinings 


(da). 

overland, (adv by land tings 
len. 

overtake, (v.t,) come up with fir-chii- 
rage-eni (ke) 

owing to, (postp.) 1. on account of, because 
of .....edé@re. 2. by the action of ..... 


éng-jig. See abet. Owing to the rain heise 
not pig-hunting to-day: yim [edare 6 kawai 
reqg-deleke yaibada -The recovery of Bira’s 
child was owing to you (iz,, your treat- 
ment): biri'abliga tig-bdinga-bédig ng’dng-jig 
Pedare. 

owl, (s.) = « . » kéru (da). 

own, (adj.).. - 


. ig-bidwa (da). 
ab-ng {ji(da). 


(8.) own country-man... 
own (or fellow-)tribesman.... 


—— SS SS 





. ékan. There's our own 
canoe: wai kilo mékan réko (da). See App. ii 





ship .... (L)tépa (ke), ॐ, at the bows 
+ t-tapa (ke). 4.at the stern... . ar- 
{भूक (ke). 5, astern, backwater... . 
i-tar-tipa (ke). 8. rapidly, as in racing 
tigori (ke). See propel, 
paddy-bird, (s.) egret (Ardeola lewcoptera) 
, chokab (da). 
pall, (8.) - - . . dakar(da). See bucket. 
pain, (8.) 1.due to a wound or any 
disease .... yed (da), with prefix ig, 
St, ab, ete. according to the part affected. 
See App. ii. The child is crying because 
of the wound in his hand: dng chiim ie 


 $ध्व Ueddre abliga t''kik (ke). 2, due to- 


blow, sickness or fatigue , . . 
with prefix (as above). 

pain, cause (v.t.) See hurt. (v.i) 1, suffer 
pain from wound or disease , = . , yed (ke), 


. cham (da), 


| with prefix according to part affected. 
| See App. ४. ॐ, suffer pain from blow, 
O_O a a ll al व क ~ 

a, ideo, ewt: a, cur: ४, casa: A, father: 5 fathom: ai, bite: au, bouse ; du, rowse. 


PARE 








prefix according to part referred to. See hurt 
(v.i.) and App. il. 
ik-ig-nii (ke). 
painful, (mlj.) .... yébaba (da) 
bite of > centipede is painful: kdrapla 
bédiy wai yibaba (da) 
paint, (v.t.). 1, the face, body or-limbs 
of another with tila-dg chorocha 
(ke), with prefix ig, ab, ar, etc. according 
to part of body referred to. [11४5 work 
is done by women with their finger-nails, |] 
2. the face or forehead (esp; of infants) 
with great care aml skill... , ig-péms 
(ke) ॐ, the face, body or limbs 91 an, 





other roughly with one’s fingers with 


+++». ngdtowa (ke), with prefix ig, ab 
or ar as required. 4 face, body or limbs 
roughly with ég with one's palms ., . = leiit 
(ke), with prefix (as above). See daub. 5. 
the face, body or limbs roughly with kbiob 
- +». ip (ke), with prefix (as above) 
6, the upper lip of another with koiob 
iki-lémaudi (ke). 7. one’s self in 

any of the above methods respectively 
...« ijt (or ad)-chérocha (ke); iji-péma 
(ke); iji (or adj-ngdtowa (ke); iji (or ad)- 
leiit (ke); iji (or ad)-edip (ke); Akan-lémaudi 
(ke). 8. any inanimate object (white) 
_ +=» leat (ke). red... स्म (ke). See 
App. xiii. ) 

painting, (s.) See picture 

pair, (s.) couple, (a) of animate objects 
Jie) ar (काः ara)-jépinga (da). (४) of 
inanimate objects... . jépinga (da). 

Pajanelia multijuga, (5.) koékan 


(da). ‘This is one of the trees used for 
making canoes. Seetipp. xi 
Palaeornis erythrogenys (5.) .... évep | 
(१४). | | , 
palate, (5) , . - , a@ki-déliya (da); aka- | 
aia (clan). 


See savoury. 


chim (ke), with 
sufier pains of labour. 





pale, (adj.) pallid, ... ig-migu-panalb- 
nga (da); ig-pakatnga (da). 

palm, (s.) 1. of haml.... déng-elma 
(da). I placed it in the palm of your hand : 
teat dé ngong koro Fong elma len tegire. 
2, palm tree or shrub. For principal 
Varicties see App. xi. 

palpitate, (v.1.) ona (ke) 

pan leaf, (5.) Chavica macrostachya 
yéme-l'ir-tong (ca) 

Pandanus Andamanensium, (३. 1... .. 
miing (da). The fruit and seeds are caten and 
the leaves are used in’ making articles of 
attire, दव. garters and wristlets. See App. 
xiii. 2, Pandanusverus . . . . ixlala (da). 3. 
Pandanus odoratissimus . . itil (da). The 
seed is eaten, See App. xi. 


panic, (5.) . . - . ab-lat-lig-giru (da). 
pant, (v.i.)  , - , akan-chaiati (ke). 
pap, (s.) .... ot-ydb (da), 
papa 1 (exclam.) .... maia! 
paper, (8-) .  . . chiti (da). From the 
Hindustani word chitthi. 
paradise, (5) jereg (da). ‘The 


desirable place of the departed souls of those 
who, having led good lives, are accounte | 
worthy, aml whither the wicked may be 
admitted after expiating their crimes in 
purgatory, See purgatory. 


Paradoxurus Andamanensis, (5.). . 


‘ baian (da). 


parcel, (s.) See bundle. 

parch, (v.t.) . . . . ig-kiu (ke). (v.i.). 
&ki-mol (ke) ; el-d-ér (ke). 

parebed, (p-p.) 1. of land aay el-d-ér-re ; 
el-aka-ér-re. 2 with thirst .... ér-nga 
(da); &ki-mélenonga (da). 

pardon, (v.t.) . . . . ep-tig-lai (ke). (१.३) 
ask pardon ... . eb-yip (ke). 

pare, (v.t.) ... . धभ (ke), Pare your 
nails : 


ng'éng bédoh kijili (ke). 


o, indolent : 0, pale: d,.pot.: 6, awtul: ci, boil. 





parent, (s.) having one or more children 
seine im-ba (da). parents... , .ab-maiol 
chinol.. All our parents are dead : marat 
diru l'at-maiol-chanol okof-linga (da). See 
beforehand. The relationship hetween a 
married couple's respective parents . .. 
&ki-yr-kAt (da). See App. viii. 

paroquet, (s.) Palwornis erythrogenys = , = , 
évep (da). 

part, (5.) 1. See bit, fragment. 2, region 
quarter érema-l'@ite (da). The 
Jarawas inhabit that part (ofthe jungle): 
hit'trema-l'édte len jdrawa biiduke 

part, (v.t.) l.the hair .... ét-mél (ke). 
2. divide... . dt-kGbat (ke); dul& (ke). | 
3. by splitting . , . . dka-tarali ( ke). 
(v.i.) separate as friends... , dto-ka (ke), 

parting, (5) the act of an 
tar-téainga (da); piraujinga (da). Tho lat- 
ter refers to the act of blowing on each 
other's hands by friends at parting. Before 
the removal and burial of a corpse the 


mourners blow on its forehead in token of 
farewell. 
party, (¢.).... See assemblage, gather- 


pass, (v.t.) 1. go by ...., ig-porowa 
(ke) ; ab-fji (ke). 2, cause to move or go 
by, hand . , . . f-tir-tik (ke). (v.i.) 4, spend 
(as time) ... - poli (ke). 2, (a)a night 
away from home (of one person) ... . 
ara-mimi (ke). (b) (of more than one) 

- +. ara-barmi (ke). 3, pass under, by 
stooping .... teb-@r-dAati (ke). See stoop 

passion, (s.) rage... . ij-dna (da). 

past, (p.a.) elapsed ज , . .i-tiirire ; ar-yi- 


past, (2). The... . idal-l‘@itarire. 

path, (8.) 1, pathway... . tinga (da); 
tinga-bi (da). 2, by-path .... tinga- 
!'aka (or I'ir)-chiti (da), 

patient, (adj.) calm, tolerant... ad 
mikur-teginga (da), 






| ¶ © & chégaire. See pleres. 2. 


pattern, (६,) 1, in tattooing... . bérta 
(da). 2. in painting the person ornament- 


ally... .Tétawa (da). with prefix ig, ab 


or ar, according to part referred to. See 
ornamentally .... ig-péma (da). 4, on a 
shell. . . . £-tdna-tiininga (da). 
paw, (s.) 4, fore-... , dng-k6ro (da). 
2, hind- . . . . éng-pig (da). ह्व |: 
pay attention! (exclam.) .... chal 





| (lit. “this ",) 


Pay 2 visit, (v.t.) See visit, 

pea, (s.) ... . akii-ban (da). 

peaceable, (adj.) in disposition... . ap 
(or ig)-likinga (da). 

Peal of thunder, (3. . , . . 


dkan- | tegi (da). 


Pebble, (8.) . . . = réfii (da), 


peck, (v.t.) 2 bird - . , , १0४ (ke) 
[to peck once only jérali (ke).] 
See harpoon, (¥.t.). as & woodpecker... = 
értdro (ke). 

pectoral fin, (8.) , , , = (yit-I')ig-wid (da). 

peel, fs.) skin, rind, bark ~ ee» Ot-éd 
(da) (in constr. 6t-8j.). (v.t.) See skin (v.t.). 
strip off skin, rind, ete... , déch (ke); 
déich (ke), See skin. aes 

peepul tree, (s.) Ficus laccifera , , ` . rau 
(da). 

penetrate, (v.t.) 1. pierce. |. , chégai 
(ke). As you did not shoot with (sufficient) 
force your arrow only penetrated the pig's 
skin: ngé dédopinga Ueddre #la égun reg ., 


in jungle... . tar-ltak (ke), See enter 
peninsula, (s.)....tanma(day= = ^ 
people, (8.) 1. persons collectively 


४ my village yesterday: diléa dia béraij 


lat atddlag Grdiiru to-taire. 2. of = dertair 


ty ely न्नर ear bg emea Wy slew dn ~ idea, cut: &, क क्यः : 0, fotlers &, fathom : ai, bite - au, howse : du, royse, रं ५ ' 
7 -' | : 

















PERCEIVE 191 PIG 
Bojig-yab people are Ware to-day? | 6 ` इ (ida). (vi) (८: 
kawai béjig-yab laga Kirin काट 3. race (s.) | wéjeri (je) ; gimar-l'ar-déati (ke) 

6“ " १७८३. perverse, (ulj). See obstinate, 

ereelve, (v.i.) apprehend . iji-bAdi | pester, (v.t.) . .. . ig-djoli (ke). Don't 
(४९). See see. pester me!: d’ig-cjolike ng'dke ! 

pereh, (v.i.) .... akan (or Gra)-yoboli | pet, (s.) a favourite animal ik- 


<}. (s.) for fishing tiga (da). 
perfect, (adj.) without defect ... . dt- 
perforate, (v.t.) .... Ar-rim (ke). 
perform, (v.t.) See accomplish, complete 
perfume, (e.). See smell. 
perhaps, (miv.).. . . tilik. It will perhaps 

rain to-day: ka-wai (ilik त; 

See Ex. at bring (by water), 
period, (s.) time, day . 





+ = ष (da), 


perish, (v.i.) 1. through accident on water | 


érowa (ke), 2, through any disaster 


rika (ke) 


4. as a flower .... 
mai (ke) 
peritoneum, (६.) . . . . ng-téga (da). 
permit, (v.t.) .... itin (ke); titan | 


(ke). See let. Permit us to go hunting: 
met delenga lat titdn (ke). See allow 

perpendicular, (adj.) of a post, etc. See 
erect, upright. 

person, (s.) 1. individual ah-dailag 
(da), Many persons came here yesterday 
diléa at-délag ardtru kérinjipre, (b) body. of 
human being 
(da). His wife has; + णड, (ornamentally) 
painted Woi’s persorj: ab-pi-ydle wii iab- 
chitu bi-géi chérochare. See well-made. 

tersonal ornaments, (s). See ornaments 


81: App. xiii. 

personate, (v.t.) .... ab-chAu-eni (ke). 
See assume. 

perspiration, (s.) 1. ..... : 


Takes prefix ét, ab, ete. according to part 
of the person referred to. 2, odour of 





oko-titiu (ke). 3, as a plant | 





abwhau (da); ab-dila | 


lirnga (da). See aceompany and go. (v.t.) 


See caress, cherish. | 
petal, (s.).... kokt&r<lila (da). The 


petal of this flower is beautiful ; dicha kal 


[ण koktdr-ddla wai tno (da). 


phlegm, (s.) mucus... = &t-tilepo (da) 

phoenix sp., (s.) . , , . rab (da). 

Phosphorescense of the sea, [8.) .... 

pies, (5.) Indian copper coin , , , = ik- 
| piku (da). See eoin. 

piek, (v.t.) 1. select. See choose. 2. pick 
bones with the teeth .... ta-tip (ke) 
३. pick flowers or fruit tap (ke) 


See break off, gather. 4. pick up... . eni 
(ke). $, pick फ) fallen fruit... . git: (ke). 


| See gather. 6. pick out, as a mollusc, from 


ite shell , = = = kiirepa (ke). (v.i.) pick one’s 
Picture, (5.)..., Gt-ydlo-yitinga (ia). 
(५. reflection-tattooing). 
ple-bald, (adj.) . . . . biratnga (da). 
plece, (s). See bit, fragment. 
pierce, (v.t.). See penetrate, 2. as in 
stabbing ... . jaiti (ke). 
pig, (s.) 1. female - . . - régo (da), 


2. male or female... . reg (da). 3, suck- 
ing-pig. ...reg-ba& (da) 4. full-grown 
young male .... reg-wara (da). 5. full- 
grown young female .. . . reg-jadi-jég (da). 
Until we shot that pig yesterday we had 
been without meat for two days: (वरर 
diléa meda kilo reg len taijre drla tkpor 
mitet paichalen dama yiba (da). 6. pig-arrow 

. » 6la (da). 7. pig-spear ér-ditnga 
(da) ; &ka-ddtnga (da). 8. pig-hunter 


©, indolent : 0, pole: 6, pot: ठ, awful: oi, bosl. 


PIGEON 





ig (or dko)-+iclenga (da). 9, mock pig-hunt 


(agnime).... ad-reg’ignga (da). See 


pigeon, Imperial, Carpophaga insularis 
. « mirud (da). 

pigmy, (s.) . = = , ar-<dédeba (da), 
pigment, (.) ... . dg (da); tila-ég (da): 


koioh (da). used for ornamental, curative, 


or other purposes. See paint and App. xiii, 
pile, (६.) See heap, 
pilfer, (y.t.) , + » , Gko-lédo (ke). 
Pillow, (s.) .... oto-tokngs (da) 
pilot, <(vt:) .. ér-tal (ke). See 
measure, weigh, 
pimple, (s.)... . ritnga (da). with prefix, 


ab, ar, ete. according to part of the body 
to which reference is made. 


pincers, (s). See tongs. 


pinch, (v.t.) . . . . t6pi (ke). 

pine, serew- Pandanus odorutissimus, (s,) 
- ++ itil (da). The seed is. eaten, See 
App. xi. 

pinion, LAS क lorépti (ke) (signi- 
fies also the tying of a line round the flappers 
of a harpooned turtle in order to haul it 
into the canoe.) (8.) , , , . ig-Achs-ta (da.) 


See wing. pinna, (? squamosa) (ह) , , _ _ chej 
(da), Prep... .. chidi (१४). For mode of 
use sce App. xiii, 

Pip, (5.) . . . . ban (da). # 

pit, 8.) , ,., ,, gpra-l’dko-bang (da). 

pitch, (v.t.) throw , , , . dapi (ke) ; dépi | 


(ke), 
.... dto-kochia (ke). 


pitiful, (adj). See eompassionate, sympa- 
thetle. 


pitiless, (adj). See cruel. 

pity, (v.t.) . . . = पदता (ke). What 
pity! . , , . widi! — 

place, (s.) locality, spot... 
construct, el.) 8: Andaman Islands. 


i Mew ननन dy lether TROT 
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न~ ~~~ याये स्मर 





(v.i.) 88 a ship or boat at sea 





: 8 , futhom : ai, bigs: au, house 1... 


PLATFORM 








(uly.) in place of .... See Instead of.” 
(v.t.) 1. put... . tegi (ke). 2, place near 
one’s eclf.... 6to-paichalen-tegi (ke), ॐ. 
put in order or in its proper place +> 
kidli (ke). Did you put my bow in ty proper 


| Place ?: an ngd dia kdrama lat kidlire १ 4, 


on one side... . ep-tot-mini (ke). ‘Place 
the bow on one side : we are going to dance, 
kdrama Vep-tot-méni, meda koi (ke). (wii) 
1. put « hand over the eyes as when erying 
» +» + ijt-miju (ke), 2. put the hand over 
the mouth as when astonished, laughing or 
owing to an offensive smell tte 6 : n 
miiju (ke). 3, Take place. See happen, — 

plain, —(adj.). 1. unornamented | ats 
lapa (da). 2. even, flat, level (of land)... . 
clingiriya (da); ét-jéperya’ (da). (5) 


छ ऋ: हः; ब 


er-]'Ot-jéperya (da), See land 


plait, (v.t.j.... tépi (ke). 

plan, (v.t.) contrive... , mala (ke). 
v.i.) ponder, meditate... .  ijiamdla (ke). 

Plane, (v.t.) 1. by means of an adze 
++» + tolop (ke). 2. by scraping or rubbing 
(a) by means of Cyrena shell or boar'’s 
tusk... , dt-léje (ke) ; por (ke). (b) by 
means of hoar’s tusk only .... कतिक 
(ke) ; pulanwa (ke), 

planet, (#.).... chitto-chabil-chau (da). 

Plank, (s.) board... . patema (da). = 

plant, (8.) . , , . dédeba (da); (if edible), 
akidédeba (da), (¥.t.) = yat-biguk 
(ke). 1४4. food-bury. | 

plantain, (5.) (Musa simarum). 1. the plant 

+» ng ara-l'Aka-tiing (ds ). 2. The fruit 

++. @Ng'sra (da). 


Plaster, (v.t:) See daub, paint, smear, and 
cover. 1 + 


॥ 


plate, (s.) of दला... , cbidi (day. + 
pinna shell is commonly used for feod or 


| Pigments. See pinna and App. xiii > 
" * £ (da), | 


Platform, food-(s.) 1, in hut... . taga 
(da). 2 bburiel- (on. tree)... ... £tage, (de). 








patter, (of wood), (s.) . . 
miknga (da), See plate and Ap xiii. 


play, (v.i.) 1... . . निभिं (ke), 2, some 
sort of game „ Ejlijag-tag (ke). See 

plaything, (s.) ig-lirnga (da) 

Please, (v.t.) give pleesure, gratify 
en-dt-kik-bérings (ke) me 
anes ... . Sto-yélanga (da), See 


plentiful, (adj.). See abundant. 

plenty, (4.) . . . . . ét-tibaba (de), Se 
many, much. There are plenty of pigs in 
that jungle: kat’ érem len reg‘ ét-iibaba (da) 

pliable, (adj.) supple . . 
yaragap (da), 

plot, (v.t.) conspire... . ab-chi (ke). 

pluck, (द. fiowers, fruit or feathers 
.. . tip (ke), See gather, pick. 


plunder, (v.t.) ... , (ramoko-I’) | 
ike) 


plunge, (v.i.) dive... . - Gto- 
tl (ke). “See dive, launch. 


pod, (8.) .. = = कणः (da). 
point, (s.) 1. cape, promontory . 


tdko-chéronga (da). 2 tip (tapering end) | 
7 „ maichama (ds), See beak and ond. 


(१.४) point an arrow... . ठ (ke); por- 
mék (ke). See make. We make (prepare) 
the wooden point of the rdfd arrow from 
the cham arrow : meda chdm tek rdla pdr-mok 
(ke). (lit we point the कत arrow from the 
chdm.) 2, point to .... (ab-) ru (ke) 

point out, (v.t.) (dko-t') ig-riu (ke) 
itfin (ke), See show. 

pointed, (adj.) .... aiki-naichama (da) 
iki (or Gko}-yOb (da) 

poison, (s.) . = . . wiir (da). 

poke, (v.t.) .. . . gérau (ke). 


pole, (8.) of bamboo, employed in pro- । 
pelliing a canoe in shallow water .... 


(b) when used at the bows 


. . Gto-yob (da); | 





at the stern... .. tok-l'ar-ldébinga (da). 
„ = tok-l'Gt 
lébinga (da). {6} also used at the bows, 
but so made as to serve as the shaft of the 
harpoon used in spearing turtles, dugongs, 
| + + tok-l’aka-changa (da). 
pole, (¥.t.) > cance when proceetling 
along the shore in search of fish or turtle, 
or to visit another place . .. . dt-Idbi (ke). 
the canoe from the bow, it will afterwards 
be your turn at the helm: dchitik श्छ 
polish, (v.t.). 1. with -fibre 
(ke). 2, with shell, tusk, etc, 
ma (ke). See Ex. at aPscond 


pollute, (v.t.) See defile. 

Polyalthia jenkinsii, (5.) . . . . reg-l’aka- 
chal (da). 

pond, (s.) = = , . ina-l’ig-bang (da). 

ponder, (v.t.) consider thoughtfully .. . 
kiik-l'Ar-ér-gid (ke). (v.i.) meditate .... 
iji-miula (ke). 


chilu 
gélig- 


pool, (s.) .... ktbe (da). deep pool 
in bed of stream . . . . kébunga (da), 

poor, (adj.) indigent... .. 6t-lékinga 
(da). 

popular, (adj.) See favorite. 

pork, (8.) , . . . reg-<dama (da), 

porpoise, (s.)....chdag (da). See Ex. 
at Way. 

port, (s.). 1. harbour. .. . ebir-ila 


ids). 3, larboard, left side of canoe 
i-tdrag (da) 


portage, (s.) for conveying newly-scoop- 
ed canoe-hulls to shore Ar-tinga (de) 


portion, (8.) See bit, fragment. 
portralt, (s.) .... 6t-ydlo-yitinga (da). 


possess, (v.t.)own...... béjiri (ke). 


tég.(da), (in construc. tdk); (ॐ) when used | See rich. 








position, In original, (adv.) in situ . . 
wai (da). See in situ, 

possible, (adj.). 1. that may be done 
(6ng-)chék-béringa (da), 2, that may happen 

tik (da). Is it possible! (interj.) 

ba-dcho | 

post, (s.) 1. of but... . dagama (da) 
2, fishing-post . tage (da). See plat- 
form. These are fixed on the foreshore 
and provided with a perch for the fisher- 
man on the watch for a shot at a passing 
fish. 

posteriors, (5.1. See buttocks. 


posterity, (s.) Stot-borta-wichi (da) 
See descendant and seedling 

postpone, (v.t.) defer. . . . figétebla (ke). 

pot, cooking- (8.)  . . . 00 (da). See 
App. xiii. 

potesherd, (#.).... biij-l'aka-paj (da) 
See bit. 

potato, {8.} - - . . gédam-l’Ar-dta (da). 

pot-bellied, (adj.) .. . , ar-bitt (da). 

potter, (s.) . , . . bdj-ldtnga (da), 

pottery, (#.) . . - . ig-liit-yAte (da). 

pound, (v.t.). . . . tai (ke). 

pour, (v.t.) cause to flow... . dt-Ala 
५४६९). (vi) pour, rain heavily... , yim- 
Var-pilu (ke); ydm-chanag-la-pa (ke). 

powder, (s.) ... ~ pfilsifia (da). 

power, (s.). See influence and strength 

powerful, (aj.) muscular... , ` ab-gora 
(da), 


practice, (e.) custom ... , kian-waj (da): 
ekira (da); ad-éranga (da). * It 
our practice to burn the dead i 
jéinga-len métal adéranga yaba (da). 

practise, (v.t.) rehearse &r-tal (ke): 
kor (ke). They are now practising (re- 
héarsing) the chorus: eda dchitik rdmjd- 


chau kér (ke) 
praise, (v.t.) commend .. . , yémai (ke,) 


a, ied, cut "प, 
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See , big 


is not | 


| days 


PRESENT 





Prattla, (s,) yabnga-déreka (da) 
(४.1.) yabnga-l’ig-lap (ke), ` ` 

prawn, (s.) 1. fresh-water .... ॐ (४) 
2, sea-water (young) . , . kaibij (da). (also 
applied to shrimps). 3. full-grown... ~ 


kai (da) th 
pray, (v.t.) after the manner of Mos- 
lems , , , "४ (ke). See daily. 
and mention ^ (ककं 
prayer, (s.)..... ‘ik-yabnga (da). 
See daily and speech. 
precede, (v.i.) oto-li (ke). See first. 


precipice, (s.) = , , = tig-pau (da), 
precipitous, (adj.)... . el-Ot-chdidma (da). 
predict, (v.t.) foretell . . . ig-garma (ke). 
prefer, (v.t.) i-tar-bti (ke) 

pregnant, become, (v.i.) conceive... . 


| Oto-riing’a (ke). (adj.) enceinte, (a) after 


a few months * Ot-bdd-ba& (da). See 
dwelling and small. (b) after 6 or 7 months 
. fir-bédi (da);  6t-bfd-bédia (da) 

(8) about to be confined 
ik-ig-néinga (da). The term plj-jabag (da) 
(it. hair-bad) is applied to both husband 
and wife during the latter's pregnancy 

Prepare, (v.t.) 1. make ready .. = ar- 
tiimi (ke), ॐ. prepare for a journey... = 
Wt-yar (ke) 


Presence, (s.).... fir-lég (da). See Ex, 
at trace 


Present, the (s.) present time .... 
kawai-Grla (da). At present (adv.) (a) now 
at the present moment. , , , dchitik kawai, 
There is nothing more to say at present: 
Gchitik id térchinga yaba (da). (b) 
kawai-rlalen, Presently (adv,) 
See later on, 


present, (5) See gift. 


^ Chics |: &y father :¥, fathom: ti, Wie pancioue father : i, fathom : ti, bite 


: ity howee : Au, rots 
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present, (adj.) 1, not absent ab- | the convicts in the Penal Settlement were 





ba (da) 


edire. When 
pilnga 


Punga was dying I was present 
tilg-ddpinga bédig d'edare. 


preserve, (v.t.) food by burial for consump- 


tion during the rains ... . dka-ldgap (ke). 


See reserve. 
press, (v.t.) squeeze .... एति (ke). See 
press upon, (v.t.) ab-ninal (ke) ; 


क 5 iE ar-tig-gajunga 
pretend, (v.i.) make believe... . 
mali (ke); &r-itaichi (ke), See malinger. 
pretty, (adj.) 1. of inanimate objects 
* = „ * ino (da); bé@reto (da); ig-béringa 
(da). 2. of animate objects ... 
(da); ité-béringa (da); mdgu-bérings (da). 
prevent, (v.t.) 1 fiedba (ke): éyu- 
tér-t'ékik (ke). See hinder. The Chiof 
Prevented us: maiola méyut-tdr-tibikre 
2. prevent by seizing hold of another... . 
ét-piinu (ke) 
prick, (v.t.) 1 (ab-)aidt (ke ). 
Prefix dependent on part of the body re- 
ferred to. 2. prick the fleah in order to 
remove pus or any foreign matter... . 


dko-tiibuli (ke). 
prickly, (adj.) . . . = chakulnga (da). 
prime, (adj.) first-rate . . . = gOi (da). See 
Ex, at self. 
print, foot-(s.) 1. human én-pig 
(da). 2. animal aki-kdij (da) 


prior to, (postp.) before entiba 
entoka. Did he strike you prior to my ar- 
rival?: an Gl den dnnga Tenidba ng'ad-ab- 


parekre ? 
prisoner, (8.) , , . . O¢-chatre; dt-chit-yate 
(da), The adoption of this term was 


evidently due to their observing that 


brother is present: dgun d'dkd-kdm ka- 
waikan, See Ex. at individual. 2, on 


of two or more... 





iji-ya- 


. ab-ino | 





provided with all their requirements. See 

proceed, (v.i.) 1. act out, start... 
makari (ke), 2, osfter a halt .... 
tar-chérowa (ke). 3, stealthily, as after game 
* + = ^ Gt-Flaijin (ke), 4 proceed abroast, 
.» Pipa (ke). 6, direct 
. ara-lim (ke), 


to any place. . 


procure, (v.t.) See get, obtain. 

profile, (३.). See face 

profit, (8.) . . . . air-pdlok (da), 

prohibit, (v.t.) ... . ab-kana (ke). 
prolific, (adj.). 1. producing offspring 


.. « « On-bé-l'ardiru (da). 2. ofa tree... . 
ar-bitnga (da). 

promise, (v.i.) .... ftyn (ke). 

prong, (8.} ofarrow orharpoon... . 
chati (da). 

pronunciation, (s.)... . &ka-lima (da), 
Owing to his faulty pronunciation I don’t 
understand him: dkd-léma jabag T'eddre 
d'en daike yiba (da). 

prop, (v.t.) . .. . &r-tagi (ke). 

propel, (v.t.) a canoe by poling near shore, 
(a) at the stern ar-ldbi (ke); (b) 


AkaA- 


amidships . fdam-ldbi (ke); (1118611 
(ke); pirita-l6bi (ke). (¢) at the bows. . - 
Ot-l6bi (ke). 

proper, (sdj.) right, fit... . tdlata (da). 
See Ex. at right. 

property, (s.) , , = - (ig-)ramoko (da). 
See cover, wrap. When leaving your 


place bring all your property with you 
ngla ér ijinga bédig ng'ig-riimoko Vdrddru 
iéyuke. (Any property not in use is usually 
kept wrapt up in bundles.) 

protect, (v.t.) 6t-rij (ke); ab-gora 
(ke); Gko-jeng’e (ke); 6t-yiburi (ke). (v.i.) 
protect one’s self Gto-raj (ke). We 
are protecting ourselves: meda m'6ofol-rdjke. 


protector, (8.) guaraian éko-jeng’- 
enga (da); ét-ydburings (de). 


„ ह. 6, pole: &, pot: 6, awful: 54, boil 


PROUD 


SS a य का ` ------------ ~~~ EE = = 


proud, (>) haughty 
Ayan)-létainga (da), 

prove, (v.t.) test, try .. 
See Ex. at test. 


- « yOgo (ke). 


Provide, (v.t.) supply... . man-ak-tig 
(४९) ; &tig (ke). The Chief provided us 
with o canoe in order that we might go 
fishing : 


moot [obike, 

provisions,(#.) ~ , . . ydd (da)(in construc. 
yt). 

provoke, (v.t.) excite to anger... , en 
tigrél (ke) 

Prow, (=) ... = Gko-mdgu (da); 6t-mdgu 
(dia) 

pshaw! (exclam.) .... cho! 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, (s.)  , . . cha 
langa (da), The -ounding-boards used 


when dancing to mark time are made from 
the buttresw-like slab roots of this tree. 
See App. xiii. 


Ptychosperma kuhlil, (s.). . . fipara (da) 


Che pulpy portion of the spathe is eaten 


and the leaves are used fog thatching and 
bedding 


publish, (v.t.). 


maiola met réko mdnak-ldgre afia 
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pulse, (8.) .... ndtnga (da), Takes p.p. 
ong, ab, etc. See App 11. 

punctual, (addj.) T-golinga-b | 
| punetually, (adv.) .... ar-gdlinga-ba 
(ya) 

pungent, (adj.) hot as ginger or chili 
aka-ydro (da); ig-rinima (da) 

punish, (v.t.)....ab-Gche (ke). See 

punkah, (s.). See fan. ee 

pupil, (s.) 1, learner... . Ong-bidi-yate 
(da). 2, pupil of the eye . . i-dal-l'ét 


/ piitunga (da), See black. 


Puppy, (8.) . . - . bibi-ba (da). 

pure, (adj.) See clear, clean 

purgatory, (8.) l’ar-mfigu (da) 
This is a bitterly cold place of punishment 
and reformation of soula guilty of heinous 
offences in this life. See paradise 

purpose of, for the (postp.) in order 
to....eb. See Ex. at for and order 
to, In. 


purposely, (adv.) intentionally 
ldgap (ya) Did you strike Woi purposely ? 


an शठ Varligap whit l'ab-pdrekre ? 


See make known, and pursae, (v.t.) , . . . ig-Aj (ke) 
EE, at [ताल pus, (8.) „ min (da) takes prefix 
puddle, (s.) . . . . el-dkA-kddo (da): kobe ab, 6t, ete. according to part of person 
(da). See pool. referred to. See App. ii 
puff, (v.i.) ss a steamer or tobacco} push, (v.t.) forward... . 6t-Qdauti (ke). 
smoker... = tépu (ke) 2, push down... . ig-ddauti (ke); ig- 
pull, (vt.) 1, draw a cord or bowstring wédai (ke). 3. push from behind . - +. कैद 
sat ४ ~ 1 | gOdauti (ke); 6t-Qdauti (ke). 4, backwards 
nO (est He. strength... . tinap (Ke); te ..., ika-Gdauti (ke). 5. push off aseat... . 


nip (ke); tini (ke); téni (ke), See draw 
< haularope .... dékori (ke)- ig-dokra 
(ke). 3. draw out, extract. See extract. 
4. tug in opposite directio ४ 
(ke). See tug, drag, hand and paddle, (v.t.) 

pulp, (s.) of fruit (eg. Pandanus). , , , 
migu-dals (da). 

pubate, (v.t.) ... . not (ke) 





i 
ides, cut: i, cur: a, casa: & father a fathom: ai, bite: au, house: du, rouse. 


Ot (or ar)-wédai (ke). 6. push aside ab- ` 
Gchai (ke). 7. push aside branches in jun 
gle with hands or feet aka-mal (ke) 


put, (v.t.) 1. (a) put down, place A per 
eon... . ab-tegi (ke) Put him (a child) 
down here: kdmin ab-tegi (ke) (b) p. an 
animal or thing tegi (ke). 2, p. aside 
jailagi (ke). 3. p. inside kok- 
tir-len tegi (ke). 4, p. outside , 








wilak-len-tegi (ke). 5. ए. on clothes or orna- 
mpents eb-léti (ke). 6. p. anything 
on another .... yéboli (ke). 7, p. off, 
take off, ornaments, etc... - . (6t-) ldpuji 
(ke). & p. out one’s tongue 
éyu-wéjeri (ke). 
9, p. fuel on fire 


putrefy, (vi)... chro (ke); &-jaba 
(ke). See Ex. at abandon. 

putrid, (a1j.) . . . . chérore ; 4-jabare-. 

pygmy, (s.) = = - = dr<lédeba (cla). 

quake, (v.i.). See tremble 

quality, (s.) property, characteristic ... . 
yoma (da). ¢.g. Ot-béringa-yoma (da), 
ness); tar-toknga-yéma (da), (cruelty) ; ig- 
tya-yéma (da), (heat); ab-lipanga-yomo 
(da), (eight). 

quantity, (s.) 1. large... . ot-lat (da); 
két-rékoba (da); moérota-baérawa (da). Give 
me a larger quantity: कत G-ldf den d. 
2, small yabé (da). 

quarrel, (vi.) 1. dispute. ... ad 
हण (ke). They are quarrelling among 
regarding ownership iji-chali (ke). 

mistake. We are quarrelling over the 

ownership of that canoe: fd réko [eb 


mijit chdlike. (s.) tight, affray. See fight 
quarrelsome, (mlj.) .. . . ul-ghinnga-tapa 
(da). 
quarter, (v.t.) 1. divide into parts. See 
eut up, disjoint. 2. give quarter. See 
spare. 3. give mo quarter... . tar-tok 
(ke). (acdw.) at close quarters ... . lagya 
quartz, (न) . . . . télma (da) 





étel- ` 
. bko-jOi (ke). 10. | 
p. in order, See arrange. 11, p. straight 








queen conch, (4.). See conch eomeh) (8). प coneb and “App. xii App. xil. 

quench, (v.1.) 1. allay, appease. , , , 
तकाः (ke). He is quenching his thirst 
Ol dkd-mélyéma len dyarke. 2, extinguish 
See extinguish, 

question, (v.t.) interrogate... 
ika)-chiura (ke). See ask 

question, particle denoting .... an. Is 
Woi stillabsent? : an क्त figdka abydba (da)? 


. [ig or 


quick, (adj.) rapid... . Sko-rinima (da) 

quickly, (adv.) (a) of canoe, current 
bird, ete... , yére, (b) of human beings 
. «a» &r-yére; yirad-tek; réo. See bring 
come. 

quickly! be quick | (imper.) ng’Ar-yére | ; 
kuro ! 


quiet, be (v.1.) be silent .. . . mila (ke); 
6ko-milwi (ke), be quiet !: mila (he) / (addj.) 
silent .... Gko-mdlwinga (da); milanga 
(da). 

quietly, (adv.) softly . 
fkan-dilonga; akan-dmainga ; 

quill, (s.)... . ig-acha (da) 

quit, (v.t.) See abandon, leave.(v.i.) desist 

quite, (adv.) completely, entirely... . 
fibaya. See see (v.i.); réatek. See entirely. 
It is quite hot now: kd-géi yo tibaya 
That's enough!; Man-wai/; quite enough! 
lian-wai ddke ^ lit. that’s erovgh, don't 

> (more)! 
race, (s.) 1. division of buman species 
. dilag (-l'igli) (da). iv. *‘ people- 

different.” Of what race is that old man?: 
kdt’ab-jang-gi tenchd ddlag (-Pigld) (da)? Ail 


. dédo (ke); 
Ar-ti-tag-yn. 


these men are of different races: न चवा 
| bila wat ddlag-T'igld (da). 2. competitive 


trial of speed ..... ar-tirlg (da). {१.1} 
ara-tirla” (ke). 
raft, bamboo (s.)... . pd-chénga (da). 





oe, indolent: 4, pole: b, pot: 6, awful: bi, boil. 
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rag, (s) alana (da); kajili ravenous, (adj ) . dkd-Tibatnga (da), 
(da) ravine, (8) . el-dko-pirag (da). Se 
rage, (5.) passion jj-ana (da). | Yalley. 
(४.1) . , . . Sj-ane (ke); ijivél (ke). @ fly | raw, (adj,) 1. uncooked .... chim'iti 
into a rage .... {j-dna-dmo (ke). | (da); récha-ba (da): i¢,, cooked-not. 2. 
present but little raih has fallen = व| म 0 ११०10 
ग PA depts (ग) | gag... Ca) ap (el da 
(ke), 2. rain heavily... + =: pour. 3. rain एभि Vir-chiga (da). (b) 
tae wie PEE tail of . . . , कनद (da). (५) ray (spine) 
(da), 4 rain-cloud vim-li-diya | oe. gn vat-l’St-chilul (da). See 
(da). 5. shower. See shower. ह. rainy eit 


. gimul (da). God has ordered 


us (all) not to eat the jungle-vam during 


the rainy season: piiluga m'ardirn len kdnik 
ydbre aia gimul len yil-bang makal-wtike 
ydaba (da). (udj.) main-proof... = (ar-)kola 
(da). A rain-proof hut : chdng-kéla (da). 
False, (v.t.) See lift. 2. one’s eyebrows 
- ig-ngiran (ke), (¥.i.) 1. raise one’s self 
. Sto-lnijai (ke); ékan-6t-Inijai (ke). 
2. raise itself... . akan-laijai (ke), 
rake a fire, (v.t.).. .. ig-djoli (ke), 
ramble, (v.i.) .. . . @r-lima (ke). 
Fandom, at (adv.).... ad-chak-tek. As 
it was dark, and being frightened, I simed 


a spear at random: yéchar len d'adldinga 


bédig dél ad-chak-tek ab-ware. 

rap, (भ.1.) See knock, 

rapid, rapidly. See fast and quickly 

Tare, (adj.) uncommon, scarce ... 
tang-ba (da). 

rascal, (s.).. - - ab-jibag (da). 

rash, (s.) eruption... = a&-rait (da); a- 
ritu (da). 

rasp, (s.) file . - , . t@lag (da). 

rat, (s.)... = rdgo-titma (da), 

rattan, (8). Calamus sp See cane. 


- क~ 





। ar-chérowa (ke), 
| (ke). 


(interj.) Really 2... . 





gy ides, out: & curs क्च A, father: &, lethomral bier eabens) ic ce 


reach, (v.t. or v.i.) 1. arrive at... . 
kagal (ke). 2. by water... . dkan-ydboli 
(४९). See Ex. at start. 3. by land only... . 
dalag (ke). See Ex. at walk. 4. reach by 
stretching out one’s arm or foot .. . , tik- 
pai-ne (ke). (adv.) out of reach, (a) of 
one’s arm or foot... . ka (or éng)-wid- 
linga (de), (b) of bamboo when poling near 
. 6t-widlinga (da), See out. 
read, (v.t.).. . .ig-yap (ke). (lit. say or 


shore = कै a 


| speak something that is seen), 


readiness for, in (postp.) .. = . dko-télim. 
Cook some food in readiness for Wologa : 
wéloga U'dko-télim yd 55 (ke). See for. 

ready, (adj.) for use or action . . . . ad- 
iyunga (da). make (v.t,) 1. of a canoe ee 
2.of a bow... . ngodtla 
See prepare. 

ready-cooked, (adj.) . 
See Ex, at cooked 


really, 1.. (adv.) .. 


yat-rocha (da). 


an-fba?; an-wai १ 

rear, (v.t.) educate, bring up 1. one's 
own child ab-gor (ke). 2 adother's 
child .... dko-jeng’e (ke); dt-chat (ke). 


| See adopt and protest. 3. fatten for slaughter 


...». ¢hilyu (ke). See self. 








rear of, in the (postp.) 
len. See Ex. at behind 
reason of, by jadvy.) . 
tx. at account of, on ; and because 
receive, (v.t.) take as offered, sent 
gained eni (ke), We received the 
few presents which you sent: ér-man ba 
ngél ititan yiite med'enire. See agcept, seize 
recently, (ady.),.. . drla-l'ikpor-tek 





receptacle, (.) See basket, bamboo, re-|--- - 


reckon, (v.t.) „ , + » ar-Hip (ke). 

recognize, (v.t.)., -..~id-ig-ndli (ke) 
Though I had not scen Woi for many years 
tdlik jthaba dé wéi Vighidigre yaba (da) 
kd-géi U'arladya tek id-ig-ndlire 

recollect, (v.t.) .. . . gat (ke); gad (ke). 

recompense, (v.t.) . . . . ér-golai (ke). 

recompense, (s.) reward . , 6t-pilok 
(da). 

reconcile, (v.t.) . . . . dt-yadia (ke). 

recount, (v.t.). . 

recover, (v.t.) 1. any loat object. . - 
badali (ke). 2. property which has been 
stolen or seized _ar-dokari (ke). ft. 
drag forcibly. (v.i.) 1, from grief... - 
kik-l'ar-li (ke). 2, from sickness... 
(or tig)-bdi (ke) ; teg (or tig)-bal (ke). See 
awake and spring. 3. from a wound ॥ ८: 
yéle (ke). 

red, (adj.) . . . . chérama (da). 





reduce, (v.t.) diminish in size or quantity 


_,.. fir-kinab (ke) ; ar-kiitai (ke) 
reed, (s.) .. . . संतता (da); used in making 


the त, tirléd, and {dlbéd arrows. See | 


reef, (s.) 1 
(da); béroga-l’ar-dtnga (da) 
reef tebi-liro (da) 

kéro-kAti (da) 
reel, (v.i.) See stagger 
refer to, (v.t.) See mention. 


jawio (da) ; boroga 
2. sunken 
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866. | 


„ edire. See | 


; | and him 


2. refuse to comply 


, , ylibnga-I'ar-lor (४८). | 


3. reef-heran | 





reflect, (v.i.) ponder , , . . iji-méla (ke) ; 
gob-jéi (ke), See Ex. at must 

reflection, (s.) asina mirror. . ét-ydlo 
(da). (lit, soul.) Isee your reflection in the 
pool : wai do ngét.yilo kiibe len ugbadi (ke) 

refrain, (v.i.) forbear .. - . eb-dt-kik- 
[16 (ke). As. he is sick [refrained 
from beating him; ad-yed leddre wai वयव 
ab-pdreknga l'eb-it-kik-Udrlore. See beat (v.t,) 

refresh, (v.i.) one’s self when hunting 
. , wélepa (ke). 
refuse, (v.t.) 1. _. १.» (ke). 
with... + #Ar-inga 
(ke). (v.i.) 1. mot to comply, decline 

. + » iji-kila (ke). 2, refuse to accompany 
another. , . . ik-iji-kila (ke). 

refuse, (3.) , , , - béra (da): 1५0 (da) 

regard, (v.t.) consider, by of opinion = = . 
109 (ke). See abuse and think. 

region, (s.) locality ... - erema-l'éate 


reject . 


(da) ; ér (da) (in construe. cl). See Andaman 


Islands, p. 23, and place 
rehearse, (v.t.) See practise. 
reject, (v.t.). See refuse, (v.t.)- 


rejoice, (v.i.) . . . . dt-wéla (ke) ; ot-kuk- 


l'ir-walakini (ke). See Ex. at on. 
relate, (v.t.). See tell. 
relative, (s.). See kinsman, and App. vill 


release, (v.t.) liberate, set free... . eb- 
tot-mini (ke). The released Jarawas stole 
all my pig-arrows ; jd@rawa ¢b-tol-mdni_ yéile 
dia a ldrdiiru tdpre. See let go. 

relent, (vi.) . . . . iji-pa (ke). 


relieve one of a burden, (v.t.) - . .. Gte- 


golai (ke). | 
relish, (8.) flavour .... iki-yéma (da} 
See mouth, palate, quality. 


remain, (v.i.) tarry, stay... 1. péli 
(ke); pli (ke). In order to nurse her sick 


mother my wife remained at that village a 


Teddre dai tk-ydte ka bdraij len égar déga- 
रनर, See dwell. 2, 6 (ke). While 


Punga was hunting I remained here punga 


delenga bédig kam wai d'ére. 3, continue 


~~ ~ 
o, indolent : 6, pole: 9, pot : 6, awful di, bol 
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asinone place ir-ti-tegi (ke). During | ér-béjeringa (da). (vit. or vi). 087. 
the rainy season we (all) jungle-dwellers । bejeri (ke) 

remain in our own homes med’ éremldga | rent, (5.) tear... . jag (da) 

Vdrdirn gamul-ya ékan bid len arat-titegike | repair, (v.t.) 1. a canoe ig-jat (ke) 
See dwell. 4. remain, or stay away .- * * | 2. repair a bow... . maia (ke). 8. repair 
Sto-lidai (ke). 5. remain over, of any- | thatching ét-yobla (ke). [béringa (ke) 


thing unconsnmed, or unfinished 


(make good) could be used in all three cases.) 
kichal (ke), with prefix AkA, Gng, ete. See 





App. ii. There is little remaining to do! 
(exclam.) kanya! See wait a little 

remainder 
plus kichal (da) 





(a) of food 


&ka-kichal (da). See leavings, (b) of work 


éng-kichal (da). My father exoused 
me the remainder of the work : maiola ong- 
Kichal d'dr-tidibure. 2, (a) the remainder, 
the others (of persons) .. . 


(c) of inanimate objects = = = + 
lik, See Ex, at beside and other. 


akat-lig- 


remark, (v.i.) 1. mention, express 


speech . . ig-yip (ke). 2. notice, | 
observe, १.४. 
remedy, (s.). See charm, medicine. 


remember, (v.t.). . . . gat (ke); gad (४९), 
See suspect. I remember what he said when 


he was dying: di tig-da@pinga len tarcht yale 


remind, (१.५) + = = + न en-git (ke). (lit, 
cause to remember). Remind me the 
morning (lil. to-morrow morning): /illa-len 

en-gditke 

remnant, See remainder 

remove, (v.t.) 1, take away. - 
2. take off 
fire 


. tk (ke). 

(a) as a pot from the 
yak (ke). (b) as foot from mat 
6-chai (ke), See Ex. -at off. (8) as 


clothing or personal ornaments Lipuji 
(ke). 3, ,¢xtract, draw out... , léti (ke) 
See Ex. at extract. 4. remove another's 
property without permission... . ig-chiit 


“(ke). 5. remove anything with great care 
.. »i-ehibar (ke). (v.i.) migrate, change 


one's residence (i-}jala (ke). 
rendezvous, (3.) . @l-dt-yédinga (da) ; 


a, idea, cut: >, cur: &, cece: A, fathers 8, fathom 


(s.) 1, remnant, rest, sur-| 8, repeat one’s own words 


(ke). 4. repeat any word or message . = 
-ig-plgi (ke). 


arat-dilu (da). 
(b) of animals, etc... . . dtot-dilu (da). 





repeat, (v.t). 1, reiterate fiiké-tegi- 
chéloma (ke). 2. repeat the words of another 
9 akaé-tér-chiiru (ke) >» "7" aie (ke). 





Repeat that word; dl ydbnga 
Vig-pigite. 5. repeat a belch or 


other sound from the mouth : 


fiki-pigla (ke). 6. repeat anything dons with 
the hands or feet (as making a net or bow) 
.. »+ Ong-pigla (ke). 7. repeat a blow, 
beating, etc... , ar-pagla (ke). 8. repeat an 
old song. , = . ramid-ig-lip (ke). 

repeatedly, (adv.) more than once, over 
and over... . Gng-tali; &ka-tali, ete 

repent, (v.i.) ... . chiimro (ke). 

replace, (v.t.) put back in place = + = = = 
ar-lég-len-tegi (ke). 

reply, (v.t.) make reply to . . 9४ ४-† सा - 
gol (ke). See answer. (१. 1.) say in answer 

. en-yap (ke). When I asked Punga 

he replied thathe was out of sorts and 
could not join us in pig-hunting to-day: 
dé piinga Vig-chiwranga bédig 6 d'en-spabre 
wet d'abyednga-tdgke ka-was च len ng’ itiknga 
chak-jabag (da). 

report, (v.t.). 1..... ig-naima (ke) 
tartit-min (ke), (li. news-give). 2, in- 
form against another... . dt-bim (ke). 

repose, (v.i.) . . . . balagi (ke), 

reprove, (v.t.)... , ig-riil (ke). 

request, (v.t.) ... . fikA-pele (ke) 

require, (v.t.) need श्भा (ke) ; 
oyar (ke). Woi requires much more food 
than Punga: wéi pinga tek wit ét-ldt drai (ke) 

requisite, (adj.), needful, indispensable 
drainga (da). For making kingatd-bij 
resin of the rim (Celtis or Gironniera 





al, bite! oo, house : du, rouse 





requisite: kéngatd-btj t-legi 

tug drainga (da) Se 
reseus, (v.t.) . . . . Ar-kota-eni (ke) 
resemble, (v.t.)..., ig-paipda (ke). 


resembling, (pr.p.). . - - ig-paipdanga 


(da). See ike. 
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restless, (adj.) fidgety . . . , iji-djoling 


| (da). 


restore, (v.t.) return, give back ... = ar- 


। dékra (ke), See Ex. at never. 


restrain, (v.t.). hold back... . tar 


t'ékik (ke). 


reserve, (v.t.) 1. retain . , . = A-tegi (ke); retain, (v.t.), See keep. 

Sto-paichalen-tegi (ke). I have reserved | = retaliate, (v.t.) . + . + Ong-ti-len (ke), 
some pork for you: wai dé reg-dama ng'eb णो, (v.i.). . . . ig-Gma-pA (ke). 

d-tegire. 2, r. anything for future use, esp. _reticula, (s.), netted bag ... . chaipanga 
food, ¢.g., seeds of the Ariocarpus and certain (da). See App. xiii 
other trees, which are buried for consump- । तण, (vi) 1. 
tion during the rains... . &r-ligap (ke). | (ke). 2. paddle bac 
We always (lit. Pang custom is to) ‘Rie | „ + , „ ietir-t&pa (ke). 
ack-fruit seeds for consumption ‘in, return, ( ae च 
pe at season: marddru Manuai kai’ ita tae Rise meaner नपण 


112०1 ] न as blow for blow See retallate 
Wdal gamul = 9 feed. (wit). 1, come back»... . कर्ता (ke). 
reserved, (p.a). oe 59 


| 2. return home ..... wij (ke). 3, re- 
reside, (v.i.) See dwell. turn empty-handed from the chase... न 
resident, (s.) 1. permanent ` ~ .. bildu- 4 ia-la-sn (ke). 4, return with something 
yate (da). , 2, temporary iy - so POH | otter hunting or after searching for honey, 
yate (da). He ia a resident of Port Mouat : | fruit, etc. .,... chdlo (ke). Until you 
41 tdra-chang 110 bildu-yate (da). return from the hunt (or search) with 
resin, (s.). 1. obtained from a species of | something (even you all) I will wait here: 
Sterculia . . . . (maii-jtbug (da). used for | 135. 1 ngiPdrddru chdlonga bédig- ng’abat 
torches. 2. obtained from a species of 45 jirin tami (ke). See even (adv.) 5. re» 
Celtis + . . ` (rim-)toug (de). used in making’ tim 1918 + = „ + eba-rit (ke) ; 1-tar-jadu (ke). 
sealing-Wax. See App. xi. and xiliand Ex. | 6. return frequently sar ted éyun-tali (ke). 
at requisite. — | 7. return expeditiously from any कात 
resist, (v.t.) oppose = “ . . ab-kidawa (ke). | , , , stwa-tingi (ke); iji-@kalpi (ke) ; f-v0- 
tespect to, pay (v:t.) by advancing to | व (ke). 8, return from hunting .... 
pa — ^ ^" " ध (Ke). See part: ne: 1'ot-on (ke) ; dt*-tek-ékalpi (ke). 
(he At. ta. ssl | i + 
sesh. takn (0.0.84 । भण्ड, (v.ijasatop ... = iji-kéti (ke). 
Piet (४.४, ceases, refresh, a Binge (v.t.) .... @r-main (ke), The 
rest, the, (8.) (a) of three or more per- | Chief rewarded me for _harpooning a fine 
. arat-dilu (da). The rest of you | ‘title: yddé-peko jéralinga Veddre maiola 
। den éramdnre. 


sons . 
search for honey; ngarai-dilu dja कद्र. | 
| reward, (s.) .... t-pdlolk (da). 
rheumatism, (s.).... mol (da). With 


(b) of animals, birds, etc... + . dtot-dila 
| prefix (ab, ar, etc.) to indicate the 


retreat , , , , tir-lé 








(da), The rest (of the pigs) that have been sick 
are now in as good condition (lit. as fat) ag | पत्वन्‌ | me 

before: dlot-dilu ad-jabag-ydle dchilik otold | Part affect 

naikan pata (da). (8) of inanimate object. Rhizophera conjugaia, (5) .... bada 
. .. = akat-loglik. (See other). (व) etcetera, | (da). Children’s bows, adze handles, and 
and soon, or so forth fi-wéh. See | sometimes the foreshafts of arrows ‘are 
App. १. made of this wood 


| म, indelemt 6, pola: 9, pot: ©, indolent : 6, pole: 6, pot: २, awful: di, bol.  - di, boil. 
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RHIZOPHERA MUCRONATA 





Rhizophera mucronata, (s.).- . 
(da). The fruit is eaten. 
rib, (8.) , , , . ab-pari-ta (da) See App. ii. 
rich, (adj.) possessed of every requisite 
. ar-béjir (da). 


ride, (v.i.) ... . &kan-yéboli (ke). 

ridiculous, (adj.).... &kan-yeng'atnga 
(da). 

right, (adj.). 1. dexter.... 
2, right-handed... - « 
3, correct, accurate .... dba-wai (da) ; 
iba-béringa (da). 4. proper, fit... . te 
lata (da). It is right to obey one’s parents 
maiol-chanél dka-teg-igdinga wai télala (da). 
(v.t.) right a canoe which has capsized . . . 


bida (da). 


Aka-chilai (ke). All right!: was’; 
That's right !: hé-béringa ! 
rigid, (adj.). 1, as a bar.... chéba 
(१४). 2, as a stiff joint or corpse 
6t-)litawa (da). 


rim of a pot or bucket, (8.) = * = . 
pai (da). 
rind, (s.) skin of fruit . 
(in construc. Ot-éj.) 
ring, {8.} ... . &ka-kor (da). 
ringlet, (s.) curl, tuft or lock of hair... . 
ét-kitnga (da). 
ring-worm, (8.) , , = = dakar (da). 
word also denotes a wooden bucket 
rinse, (v.t.). 1... . = ché&t (ke), 2, one's 
mouth... = &kan-fidu (ke) 
rip; (v.t.) cut open a carcase = = = 
तफ (ke). 
ripe, (adj.).... tlre; ४.३1 (da); t'ila 
(da). 2, nearly ripe... ^ roicna (da). (v.i.) 
become ripe, ripen . = = « (i-) t'al (ke) ; t‘ila 
(ke) ; rdicha (ke). 
ripple, (s.) wavelet , . . . en'yar (da) 
rise, (vi). 1. get up, as from sleep 
.. „ ॥ Syt-béi (ke). See Ex, at beforehand 
9, rise to the surface, as a diver, turtle, etc- 
, 6do-kini (ke). 3. rise, as the sun or 
rise, as the tide... 


. Ot-éd (da) 


7 Sko- 


. 00 (ke). See 95560 


river, (or tidal creek), (s.). 1. .... jig 
(da). ॐ, main river or main creek 
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ab-bida (da), 


asa mat to form a bundle. . 


asa bau or child on the ground .. . 


. &i-déati (ke); kig (ke) 4. 








jig-chin-chau (da). 3. rivulet. . 


ie 
| ba (da) = 
road, (s.). -1, .... tinga (da), >. 
main road ... = tinga-chin-chiu (da). 
roam, (v.i.) go astray, wander , + = . Gr- 
lima (ke). 
roar, (vi). 1. . gorowa (ke). 2. 


of the surf... . (fkA-)yeng’e (Ke). 

roast, (v.t.) .... téri(ke). See cook, 

rob, (v.t.) . . . , gora-tek-tap (ke) 

rock, (v.t.) lull to sleep .. See loll 
and nurse. (v.i.). 1, sway, reel. - + * 
ara-léka (ke). 2, of a boat (or log) in a 
rough sea... , ara-gidi (ke) 

rock, (s.). 1, large... . béroga-ta (da). 
2, wall... . taili (08). 3. sunken 
rock .... tétdl (da); See coast and reef. 

rocky bottom, (s.). 1, ..... #6tdl-ya 
(da). 2, rocky beach or foreshore 
béroga (da). 

roe, fish-, {8.) spawn... 
(da). 

rogue, (s.) .. .. ab-j&bag (da), 

roll, (v.t.), 1. between one’s palms or 
. mot (ke) 2. roll anyinmg 
, » (6t-)kot 
(ke). 3, roll fibres together on the thigh, 
88 in making twine... . kit (ke). (vi.) 
(ke). 2, as a canoe ina rough sea. = =, 


ara-gidi (ke). 


» (yat-l'ia-) bér 


roof, (s.). 1. of hut chang (da) 
See hut. 2. roof of the mouth aka 
| laia (da). See palate 
room, (s.)... , ér-bigadinga (da). 
roomy, (adj.). 1. of a hut... . € 
déga (da). 2, of! a boat or cance... + 
koktir-d6ga (da). 
root, (s.). 1, the portion above ground 
. . ar-chérog (da). 2. the portion 
under ground . . . . fir-chAg (da). 
root up, (v.t.). 1. by digging or hocing 
„ bang (ke). 2. tear out, as weeds 


léichra (ke) 


s, idea, cut: i, cur: &,cnsa: 4, feather: i, fathom: ai, bite au, house: bu, rowse 
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(8.). 1. cord bétmo (da). । ruler, { 5.) See ehief (head or supreme). 
See App. xiii. 2, coil of rope .. . . kédo (da). rum, (8) , , „ . rég (da). See grog. 
rot, (v.i.) 1. of > log of wood rumour, (s.) . . . . tartit-chdlinga (da). 


(a) rika (ke); (b) choro (ke); (e) badara rump, (s.) See buttock. 

(ke) ; stages in decomposition in order noted run, {v.i.)..... kaj (ke). runner, (3.) 

ॐ of fleah or vegetation (a) = |= - kajnga (da); kaj-yite (da). run 

00 (४) &-métel (ke); two stages | aground, strand, (४.६.) .... dko-ydboli 
a Ore : ५२ (ke), (४..) ad-ydboli (ke) rum away 
rotate, ee 1 ६ न. ic. ~ gad-wéti (ke). run after ... - 
rotten, 4० Be ह fees 2s = | ar-(or ig-) > (ke). running over, (0.8.) 

jabare; chodrore; 2. of wood = = = = Gb! overflowing .... Sto-élanga (da). run- 

(da); chorore ; ar-yOb (da). 3. of fruit or “away, (s.) , , ... ad-wéti yiite (da) 

vegetables A-mételre; chdrore. 4. of | rupee, (s.) ik-pOku (da). 5/८ coin. 

bamboo or cane kota (da). - rush, (v.t. or v.i.) as in order to capture 
rough, (adj.). 1. uneven, as the bark of |... . i-lo-kimi (ke); ig-mitli (ke). 

a tree M-réfii (da). 2. not planed | rust, (v-t.) bé-l’ab-lé (ke). See dung 

. pornga-ba (da). 3. of the seas | and eat ; (v.i.) ad-ché (ke) 

„ „ , „ pltara-déga (da) must, (s.) éla-ta-l'ar-bp (da) ; tolbdd 
round, (adj.). 1. globular. ... dt- | ४8-12-00 (da). (५. iron-dung -) 

bana (da); motawa (da). 2. circular | rusty, (adj.) = . . . bé-l’'ab-lére ; ad-chére 


kirnga (da) rusile, (v.i.) of leavea = . . = kotot (ke) 
rouse, (v.t.). See awaken. (vi)..-. rustle, (s.) .. + = kétot (da). See sound 
dyu-bdi (ke). § 
. row, (# litle. . ~ - पठत (da). Inarow,' sad, (adj.) sorrowful. 1. out of spirits 
(a) of animate objects . . . . &-tér-len kGk-l’ar-jabag (da); kéik-l’dr-talag 
(b) of inanimate objects ...- i-tér-len (da) ; winnga (da). 2. as when mourn 
| dékia (da); 





row, (¥.t.) transport by boat... = fin” | ing, or when punt 
tegi (ke). 2. propel with an oar biilabnga (da) 
tape (ke). See paddle. I rowed my wile safe, (adj.) free from danger... = &t- 
across the creek : wai dé dai thydte len jig | jiba,(da). See alone 
l'ig tedibala tintartegire. (s.) foreign, or canvas... = aka- 
Sve 4) cagage क मा ~ | अ). da). The latter in en 
iji-chét (kq@)- guished from the word for soul " by taking 
rab, (vt.) 1, ip order to dry or clean | ४४९ P- Pron. dis ngia, ia, etc. See App. ii. 
_. rar (ke). See cleam and dry. 2. as sailing-ship, (s.) - , chélewa-l'aka- 
in polishing anything = = . . chilu (ke). See dadi (da). | 
polish. 3. gently, as a sore... = पि sake of, for the (postp.)....en; ४. 
cha (ke). (v-i.). 1. rub one’s eyes, as on See for, danee, give, make and App. ४. 
waking... iji-lfirsicha (ke) ; iji-pilaifia For your sake I will not beat him: sa dé 


(ke). 2. rub one’s back... . ad-rir (ke). | शप्र भ ad ab-parake yiba (da) 
See whet. saliva, (9.) . . ~ - AkA-tfibal (da) ; 
rub Off, (v.t.) . ... pal (ke). raij (da) 
rubbish, (s.) . ~ . ~ béra (da). salt, (s.) 1..... érepaij (da). 2. ealt- 


rude, (sdj.) . , . . dko-dibungaba (da), | “8% ---- pata (da), 
rudder, (s.) = . . = ar-giuda (da). saltish. See brackish 


— 


ee anor es RG AE Oe a inna क ; 2, pot : उ, avwtal : di, bol. 


SALUTE 











salute, (5.). salutation... 
eninga (da) 

salute, (v.t. or vl.) ... . iji-mfgu-eni 
(ke) 

same, (adj.) 1, identical. . . 
fiba {08}. 2. similar, of like kind 
६१.४६ (da); arlomga (da); &r-t&-log 
(08). 3. at the same (or such) time as (rel.) 
.... kian-ér-iba-lik. at the same time 
(correl.) .... kichi-kan. At such (or the 


same) time as you strike my hand(atthesame |... - 


time) I will hit you on the head: Man-érubalik 
ngé d’éng-pireknga bédig, kichi-kan dé ng’é! 

sand, (s.)... . téra (da). 2. sand- 
bank (bar)... . tar-parag (da). 3, sand 
fly .... tips (da). Sand-flies bit me dor- 


sandy beach, (#.)....-. tara-l'Oko-pai 
(da). 
sap, ४.) 1. 
the Ficus Sp., Artocarpua chaplasha, etc. 
ig-min (da) 





satiate, (v.i.) satisfy one’s appetite . . 
teg-bit (ke) 


satisfied, (pa.) 1. contented dt 
kik-l'dr-b@ringa (da). 2, as regards food, 
eatisted . .. . teg-biitre. 


satisly, (v.t.) gratify to the full 
en-ét-kik-l'ir-bérings (ke). 

saturate, (v.t.) soak , , , . 6t-pi (ke); dt- 
ina (ke). 

savage, (adj.). 1. fierce 


dibunga-ba (da). 


save, {v.t.) 1. make safe. See reseus. 


2, save food, See preserve, reserve. 
ssyoury, (adj.). 1. with ref. to taste 
Aké-b4rings (da); &kA-rajamaich (da) 
2. with ref. to odour Ot-au-béringa 
(da) 
saw-dust, (8.) . , - rib (da) 
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iji-mogu 


talup (ke). 
| alci-pagat (ke). 





milk-like and viscous, as of 


2. watery, as of the 


\to inanimate objects. . 
- [ड after a meeting... . chiradami (ke); 





SCORPION 





ee 


say, (v.t.) state, affirm, tell 








tér- 
é michima 


tdrchire 1 


. | body referred to. See App. ४. 


seald, (v.t.). i. छकार ह person 
2. scald one’s throat.... 


scalding-hot, (adj.) of water, gravy, etc. 
धद (da). See hot 

seal (of fishy, (s.) , . . . yat-l'dt-6j (da); 
yat-l'Gt-waina (da). 

sealp, (s.) ... . Ot-kitka (da) 

sealy, (adj.) . . . . waits (da) ; with pre- 


च. |fix according to part referred to. See also 


scamp, (s.) . ~ - . ab-jabag (da). 

sear, (8.). See eleatrix. 

seare, (v.t.) .... dr-yiidi (ke). See 
frighten. 

searee, (adj.) See rare 

scarily, (v.t.) . . - . tip (ke). 

scarlet, (3.) . chérama (da) 

seatter, (v.t.). 1. with ref. to animate 


ab-wilya (ke). 2. with ref. 
„ ^ kor (ke). (vi) 


objects 


Akan-tar-t0ai (ke). 


scold, (v.t.)°.... 
(ke). See Blame. 
geoop, (v.t.) 1. withadze, asin making 


ig-ril (ke); pireja 


the cooking = wai dé bij d’éng jéire. 
एत (ke) ; dal (ke) 
scorpion, (s.) patera (da) 


a, idea, owt: &, cur: च, cast: A, father: A, fathom: ai, bite: eu, house: ud, rou 


So ght = 


seamp, ; 

scowl, (v.t. and v.i.) See frown. 
seraggy, (adj.) See lean. 

sorap, (8.) See bit. 

scrape, (v.t.). . por (ke) 

scratch, (v.t.) 1. with the nails or 
clawa ngGtowa (ke); with prefix 
according to the part of the body re- 
ferred to. 2. os animals scratch up 
ह्ण . 1. os & 
thorn . (ig-)ngali (ke). 2, ०68 
न्वा, (2) with = thorn 
(b) with one’s nails 
seream, (v.t.) 1, from pain 
tani (ke). 9. from fear .... ara-pitek 
(ke). 

(da). This consists of large palm leaves 
(of the Licuala pelfata) which are stitched 
together (jdtnga) and then used as 4 pro- 


कः ॥ + a 


= »« > &fa- 





and xiii. 
sereen, lea!- (8.). 1. large, encircling hut 
on wet days komla (da). 2. smaller 


on weather side of hut for protection 
screw pine, (s.) Pandanus Andamanensium 
seum, (s.) See froth, foam 
seurf, (s.). scurfy (adj)... 
(da). See seab, seale. 


seuttie, (v.t.) make holes below water-line | 


of ship or cance in order to sink her .... 
ar-@to-tibuli (ke) ; Ar-éte-réu (ke) 

sea, (3.). 1. jara (da). 2. boundless, 
ocean jaru-chan (da); jiiru-chinag 
(da). 3. calm lia (da). 9. rough 
„ lis-ba (da). 5. sea-shore = = = = - 
téko-kéwa (da). 6. sea-water rita 


(da). 7. sea-urchin (with spines) 

mario (da). 8. sea-pen (Virgularia Rumphat) 
jiruwin (da). 9. sen woed 

chibys (da) ; téno-tdng (ds) ; paio-téng (da). 

These are the three common varieties ; the 

seed of No. 2 is eaten by the natives 


Lis 


a: = ॐ ने 


ad-ngéli (ke) 





3. cool seagon . - 
ज्र} (da). 


1. give त्वक to .... 





tinau (da). (8) of a row or line - 
| ydlo (da). 
| ira-miign-tdrabanga (da). See dream and 








10, sea-shell .... Gla-ta (da), 11, (v.i.) 
travel by sea, (a)a short tripin acanoe.. . 
akan-gai (ke). (b) > long voyage 
. Sto-jiru-tegi (ke). (adv.) by sea... 
seal, (v.t.). See caulk 


sealing-wax, (8 kanga-ti-baj (da) 
See honey-comb and App. xiii. 

seam, (8.) tinwi (da). 

search, (v.t.). 1. for a person .... ata 


(ke), See along, and look for. I will 


search for him myself: wat dé d'oyun-baidm 


ab-diake, 2, search for honey, fruit, ete. 


. Gp (ke). See Ex. at rest; ér-kédang 
(ke). While the others are tinishing their 


ing tit-bits) Bia goes alone and searches 


among the trees for flying-foxes near our 


hut : चयं dilu dilaya akat-rdrnga bidig bia 
ijila méta bid I'6ng-pdlen wat leb ér-kéidangke. 
See for, others, look overhead, anid tit-bit. 

season, (8.) 1. .... wab (da). See 
App. ix. 2, rainy season = = = = gdmul (dla). 
+ pipar (da); papar- 
(da); rip-wib (da). 5, stormy season... . 
chirip-wab (da). [The tree charap blossom 
about September when storms prevail.] (v.t.) 
aki-yaro-leb-kya 
(ke); ‘kA-yaro-leb-igau (ke). 2. mature 

एषि (ke). (v.i.) bo in season... . 

léna (ke) will come when the jack-fruit 
is in season : katfa-lonanga bédig wai dé onke. 
(adv.) every ... +» Wiblen-wiblen 

seat, (3.) fira-téknga (da) 

second, (adj.) in order (a) of two . 
tar-Ola (da). (b) of three... . miguchal 
(da). 1५. middle. (¢) of four to six... 
dr-6la (da). (d) of six or more... . ar 
+ . téko- 


Ex. at cer. 
secret, (s.) .... Ot-tig-plugangs (da). 
[ष.1.) keep a secret. ... piku-len-léti (ke) ; 


- pOku-len-tegi (ke) 
+ indolent: 6, pole: 9, pot: ठ awful: di, boul. 





SECRETLY 116 SERBATED 





secretly, (adv.).... mila-ya. (v. i.) talk | self, (s.) . dyun-témar ; éyun batam 


wecretly. See whisper. (plur. 6yut-t.; 6yut-b,). See break, and App. il. 
secretion, (s.).... raij (da). See milk, himself made this bow: wélog’ éyun- 
sap témar ticha kdrama pérre. We ourselves shot 
sediment, (s.) _ = ar-mdrudi (da) | all these pigs : mél’éyul-batdm tich’ drdéiru reg 
ar-radiruwin (da) tatjre. We therefore fetched several prime 


seo, (v.t.) ३. . . badi (ke) (ट्त. | young pigs for ourselves : Manchd reg-wdra- 

badigre.) See feast, and seer_|géi baba méynt-émar [eb Gmore. 2. iji, 
He saw me yesterday: 6 dilta d'ighddigre, | (plur. ijit), See Ex. at never mind! 3, dto 
2. क, some distant object el-dt-raj | See break and Ex. at barter, forget and 
(ke). Just now I saw a sailing ship on the|App. ii. 4, ékan. We are now rearing in 
horizon: wai dé géi-la d-dko-Hliya chélewa-|our midst a few sucking-pigs for ourselves 


bidig! See another. (v.i.) apprehend = = = . | paichalen chilyuke. See hurt one's self and 
iji-badi (ke). I now quite see what you|App. ii, Among... , selvea , , , , dyut- 
mean: gd min-yile dé dchitit tibaya d'iji- | bid-bédig. See Ex. at among 
bddi (ke). see to (क threes) | selfish, (adj.)... . Ar-mireba (da). 


eb-ad-béringa (ke). Wait a bit, I'll see छ er 
Poll leben ~ 


स hander ) ५ Semecarpus sp. (s.) pa (da). Seed 
seed, (s.) 1. generic term for all de. |i* esten. 

scriptions .... ét-ban (da). The seed of| send,(v.t) 1, .... with ref. to human 

that tree: kiio dkdtding I'dt-ban (da). 2, of | objects titdn (ke); ab-lidai (ke) ; 

plantain, pine-apple, and jack-fruit , }ab-ldpati (ke). I sent my wife to her mother 

i-dal (da). See preserve wai dé dai tkyite than abétinga I'ét-paichalat 
seedling, (s.) . . = = wichi (da). (a) of the |¢"-fifanre. 2, with ref. to animals or 

Semecarpus . kit (da). (b) of the |imanimate objects... = i-titin (ke) ; 









jack-fruit tree... . एलिस) (da) 
seek, (v.t.). See look for, search here) : 
(s.) Gko-paiad (da). The | Marin Onaga I'eb da dia réko (-titanre. 
seer told mo that in his dream (lit. being | 5९८ Teeelve. sendaway, dismiss... . . - 
seCOnC-sigh ) he had seen my deceased &ka-tir-tdai (ke). send for = क क, ar-7gére 
wife happy in Paradise dko-paiad den tarcht | =) send word ig-garma (ke) 
was d‘ara-milgavtdrabanga bédig ngai : separate, (v.t.) 1, sort ét-nin 
ya kiik-béringa Uighdidigre (ke). 2, Keep part... . St-kA (ke). 
seize, (v.t.). 1. take hold of .... eni|(¥4.) as friends after a visit, part 
(ke). 2, as one combatant seizes another | ०69४8 (ke). See part. (adj.). 4. distinct 
= +» = jalu-kini (ke). 3. one or more com-|- = ` - ig-la (da). 2, apart iji-la (da) 
batants in order to stop 8 fight... , dt-pinu | 56 Ex. at apart. Separately, (adv.) not 
(ke). See prevent, squeeze 4. forcibly , . . , | together Sto-kiingaya. See one by 
jér-baring’i (ke) one, singly | 
seldom, (adv.)..... fotli ; tig-ldmunga | septum of nose, (8.) - ig-éj-ba (da), 
(ds) ध. ~ serrated bony spine of sting-ray, (8.) , . . 
Select, (v.t.). See choose. fifp-l’ar-chiga (da). See ray 


। 1 नान्न out: our “Ay ensa 8, Sether? & Saltams cbs ap be a 4, our :h, ema: 85 father: i, fottom 7 af, bite: au, house : iu, rouse. 








serviceable, (adj.) of a canoe, bow, etc 
after repair .... médel (da), See Ex. 
at no longer. 

set, (v.t.). 1. place tegi (ke). 2. 
8. free. See release. 3, 8. fire to, 8. light 
to . 


(ke). 7. 8. apart. See separate. (v.i.). 1. 
gink below the horizon, 88 sun, moon, 
See start. 

settle, (v.t.) occupy a new site... . ér- 
wil (ke). See area, distrib 

settlement, (s.) colony 
(da). See Ex. at afraid 

seventh, (adj.), See App. iii. 

sever, (v.t.) cut off... . ep-tdpati (ke). 

several, (adj.).... jibaba (da); jeg- 
ohiu (da); ardiru (da); at-dbaba (da). 
See assemblage. We stayed there several 
days: med'kdio dria jibaba pdlire. 

sow, (v.t.) stitch . . . - ja (ke). 

shade, (v.t.). 1. to shelter from the 
sun ab-diya (ke). 2. s. the eyes 
with the hand from glare of the sun. . . 
ig-kiran (ke). 3, go into (li. desire, seek) 
the shade . . diya-lat (ke), See Shelter 
(8.) = = - = diya (da). See family. When 





the sun is hidden by clouds the land 


sea) affected is spoken of as “ el-ir-diya 
(da)"’ Gt. “shaded area.” See place 
shadow, (3.)... . &t-lére (da). 
shaft, (s.). 1. of pig-arrow .. 
tA (de). 2. of fish-arrow .. 
(da). 3. of pig-spear bél 
4. of turtle-harpoon tig (da) 
make the shafta of the rata arrow from the 
reed : meda ridi tek rita-tad makke. 
shaft, fore- (8.) See ad of arrow. 
shake, (v.t.) agitate 
ab-gidi (ke). (v.i.). 1. 
from fright yia (ke); yiyuka (ke) 
See tremble; shiver. 2. shake, owing 
to vibration iji-léle (ke) the 


क क कि EF ॐ 
व = ~ ~ = 


_ | t0ko-kéwa (da); talawa (da). I ॥ 


„ . + , tig-jérali- 


el-6t-wilnga | shame 





SHAVE 





head, in token of denial or digsent ,.. , 
iji-gidi (ke), 4. 8, the fist éyun- 
téla (ke). 
shall, (ए- aux.). =. 
footnote 15. 
shallow, 





. ngabo. See ane, p. 6, 
. + kéleto (da); 


1॥ 8) 
éd this turtle in the shallow water over there ; 

sham, (v.i.). See malinger, pretend 
shame, (3.)..... tek-ik (da); dt-tek- 
yOma (da). (adj.) shame-faced, bashful 
ét-tek (da). shameful .... tek- 


(s.) shoal 


ét-tek-yiba (da); ét-tekngaba 
(da); tek-ik-yiba (da). (interj.) shameful ! 
for shame! . . tek-botaba ! 

shampoo, (v.t.) .... ab-rd (ke).’ 

shape, (v.t.)form, fashion... . diyo (ke). 
See make 

share, (v.t.) divide Ot-kdbat (ke) ; 
dul (ke). (v.i) 1. have part ara- 
jopi (ke). 2. 5. equally ti-rim (ke). 

sharer, (8.) partner. . . . ara-jépinga (da). 

shark, (a.) 1. , ... yai (da).%. bammer- 
pin (da) 

1, ofablade.. 


a. 8 8)’ 8 


i (or ig)- 
2. 8. a pointed 
plement or weapon dko-jit (ke) 
shatter, (v.t.) .... @-tdra (ke); एना 


sharpen, (v.t.) 8 blade 
jit (ke); Aka-ldje (ke) 





| pitemi (ke). See break to pieces. 


(ke) ~ 
shave another, (v.t.). 1... , jér (ke) 


with prefix ab, Aka, dt, etc. according to 


; | part of person referred to. 2, s. the crown 


of the head .... téla-tim (ko). 8.» 
. +» jér (ke). with prefix ara, 
secording to part of 


©, indolent: 6, pole: 6 pot: g, awful: di, bell 


SHAVING 
shaving (of wood), (s.) ... . rib (da). 
she, (pers. pron.) . . Glla; €; (in 


construc. 6, 4, a, dna}. See App. ii, (honorific 


title) . . . . chaina; china. 
shed, (v.i.) 1. cast, as the skin of 
snakes, etc .... waipa (ke). 2, moult, 


as feathers, 
3. 8. tears... . tT-télat (ke). Sec dance 

shed, (s.) .... baraij (da). 

sheep, (8.} . , , , titma (da). The ह 
word is used for “goat "; both animals 
were formerly unknown to them 

sheer, (v.i.) sheer off, of acanoe ... 
polokini (ke); mana (ke). 

shelf, (8.) for food . 
platform. ` 
_ Shell, (v.t.) with ret, to the seed poda of 
the Enfad: pursetha, etc... . taia (ke), 

shell, (s.). 1. of edible shell-fish (generic 
term) Gka-té (da). What a big- विन 
dacna) shell! : badi dcha dka-td (da) ! 8. sea-s 

Gla-ta-(da). 3. land-s. ... érem 

Gle-taé (da). 4. 
Ola-t& ida). 8. coconut-s 
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. tiga (da), 


t-ta (da). 8. egg-s 
ét-fd-(da) {in construc. 6t-éj), 9, क-म 
. , Ola (da), 10. s-beap. See kitehen 
midden. For lists of shella see App. xii 
shelter, (v.t.) another in one’s hut... . 


6t-médali (ke). See also shade. 2. 8, from 
sun or rain 6t-rim (ke); bigadi 


(ke), See note et wall. (v.i.) take shelter 
. tér-loti (ke). 2, ehelter from rain 
only .... इण (ke). See shade and 

leave. 
shimmer, (v.i.) a8 sun on rippling water 

. . Gemja (ke) 

shin, (8.) 
shine, (v.i.). १, of polished metal 


sis more animals while hunting 





ब = ab-chalta (da). See App. ii 





, Ship-worm, (Teredo navalis,) 8.)  , . 
iar she (ae) 
ver, (v.t.) break into fragments, See break 
and shatter (vr...) 1, from cold ig- 
béredi (ke). 2. from fright yaa (ke) ; 
ylyuka (ke). See shake, tremble. 
sandbank .. .. tir-pirag 
(da). 2, a- shallow. See shallow. 
shoot, (v.t.). 1. with bow and arrow 
. + « tai) (ke), On looking there I sa 
the same Jarawa who shot my father yester 
day : kéto (प्च bédig da tich’tiba jarawa 





Wabmaiola-len diléa taij-dte Vighidigre, 2, 


4 at a target 
ambuah .. . 


ér-taij (ke) 3. 5, from 
. F-chdpat (ke). 4, 5. two or 
„ „ &r-mil 
(ke), 5. 3, with harmless bows and arrows 
at friends . iti-taij (ke). a villag 
played after dusk. See game. 6, 
& gun 






ह. 
| Gt-pigari (ke). See throw, the 
flash from the gun being likened to that of a 


brand when used as a missile. (exclam,) 
(Now) shoot ! nlo-wai ! ; jeg ! 
shooting-star, (s.) See stag 
shore, (8.)} ३ 00 (or 1} 5~ + (da) ; 
ton-migu (da). See eoast. 2. fore... , . 
kéwa (de). See foreshore. The shallow 


water beyond the foreshore is called kéleto 


(da) or toko-kéwa (da). See shallow. (v.i.) go 
on shore. See land, (v.i.) 

short, (adj.). 1. with ref. to haman 
beings ....ab-jédama (da); ab-dedebs 
(da); ab-digab (da). 2 with ref.toanin 1s 

i (or 6t)-jédama (da); ३ (or 6 
tédama (da); 6t-dédeba (da): Ot-rdkom. 
(da). 3 inanimate objects . . . . jédama 
(da); tédama (da); rékoma (da) ; dédeba (da) 

short-commons, (s,) insufficient food . . , + 
yat-ba (da) 

short-sighted, (adj.)unable toseefar , , . 
ig-Jabag (da) 


kar (ke) ; bétel (ke). See glitter. 2. beam short-winded, (aj &ka-chaia 

of sun or moon . Fb chal (ke). shorten, Py ag „~ poifi (ke) wos 
ship, (s.). 1. sailing. ... . chélewa-l’akA- | . . , , dto-pdifi (ke) | 

didi (da). See see. 2. steam-s..... birma- shot, (s.) marksman ... . (n-yib (da): 

chélewa (da); chélewa-l'Aka-birma (da); | (n-taijnga (da). Master Woi is an excellent 

Aki-birma (da). 3, ship-wreck | flying-fox shot: mar wéi @n-wot taijnga 


chélewa-l’Sto-kijuri-yiite (da), 





"6 ies ननन By oa Ay Taller? By fathoin’ ly bites way howe! Bartow 








should, (v. aux.)...téguk. Seeante, p. 6 


footnote 15. Before making that voyage 
you whould eat a good meal: Adl'to-jdru- 
. 
+ ig-tdgo (da). (a) 
shoulder-blade ... . ab-podikma (da). (b) 

dt-chiig 
(da). (adv.) shoulder to shoulder + 


shoulder, (9) 


flesh adjoining the s-blade =? 


at-méteri (da). << 
shout, (v.t.) call to .... pek-ik (ke). 

(vi). 1. call loudly to attract attention 

frewA (ke). Why do you shout his 


name ! he is absent = michalen ngol dt ting lat | 


érewd (ke)? (Gl) ab-yaba (da). 2. utter a 
shout ikan-giru (ke). 3, shout with 
delight (of women only) rémo (ke.) When 
shouted with delight : dé yddi (ककत toyunga 
bédig chdn drdaéru rémore. | When men return 
from asuccessful hunt, the women on seeing 
their spoils (pigs, turtles, etc.) usually express 
their dehght by shouting and slapping their 
thighs ; men never do this.) 4 5. to one’s 
friends on nearing home after a successful 
hunt... . térebla (ke). See Ex. at 15457. 
[ When returning from a successful hunt or 
search for honey, etc. men generally acquaint 
their friends on nearing home by shouting 
to them.) 

shove, (v.t.) .. . 
2, 6. off, of a cance. . 

show, (v.t.). 1. any 
holding it up thrani (ke) 


„ . iegudAuti (ke). 
object by 
2. 8. any 


large or heavy object by pointing it out 


itin (ke), I showed the hut to the 
European sailor: wai dé boigol len bid 
iddmre ; (Gko-t') ig-rau (ke). 3. s. the method 
of doing a certain thing... = = il (ke). 
Show me how to dance: wai d'il-biv (ke). 
[ 1. “‘ dance for my sake," ic. showing by 
ooular demonstration.| Show us how to 
string 9 bow: wai met dl-ngdtoli (ke). See 
for and teach. 4. describe, explain . 
i-tai (ke). See explain and teach. 5, 5. the 
way tinga-chi (ke). See tell; tinga- 
l'dko-l& (ke). See lead the way; tinga- 





. i-gudiuwa ( ke ). | 


। 4 deft side 


SIDE 





el 


lig-nao (ke). lif. ^ way-see-walk.” See alao 


blage, (v.t.). (v.i.). 6. one’s self, appear 
ara-diya (ke) 


shower, (s.) ..... yém-l'ir-yil (da); 
| पी ४ (da). 

Shred, (s.) ... , kajili (da); rdchatnga 

shriek, (v.i.) .. . . ara-piite (ke). 

shrimp, sea-water- (s.) , , . . kaibij (da). 


shrug, (v.i.) one’s shoulders owing to 
cold or sudden emotion. . . . Gto-fikil (ke). 

shudder, (v.i.). See tremble 

shun, (v.t.). See avold. 

shut, (vt) i. . . - , . mémati (ke); 
Bodi (ke); méwadi (ke). 2. छ. the mouth 
Aka-mémati (ke). 3. 9, the eyes 

. ig-mémati (ke). 4 8, by means of 

क्श ..... eGlikdi-memati (ke). 5. a. 
with lid or cover... . Gko-mémati (ke). 
6. च. the hand... .. métri (ke). See fist 
(v.i.) 1, इ. ome’s ears .... aiyan-miju 
(ke); dkan-miju (ke). 2, 8. in ref. to one’s 
mouth .... Gkan-mémati (ke). 3. 5. in 
ref. to one’seyes . .. . idal-iji-tari (ke). 

shy, (adj.). 1. bashful, as a girl... - 
2. reserved, as strangers on 





ét-tek (da) 

meeting ..... miikuringa (da). 3, sus 

| picious, as wild animals daminga (de) 
sick, (adj.). 1. ill sb-yednga (da); 


ad-jabag (da). Her (lit. the woman’s) 
son told me that his (own) father was sick : 
chan l'ab-étire den tarchi aja ékan abmaiola 
wai ab-yednga (da). See hor. 2. unwell, 
out of sorte. See unwell. 3. inclined to 
vomit... . ad-wénga (da). | 
sickness, (a.) . . . ab-yed (da). 
side, (8.1. 1. bank of creek or strait... - 
ig-pai (da). (४) this side ig-bala (ds). 
(b) the other aide... . tedi-bala (da). See 
posite. 2. of the body aka- 
chaga (da). 3. of a canoe ... . réko- 
l'ab-prit& (da). (i. “ribs."") See propel. 
छते (da). 5. right 
iji-bids (da); iji-bdjig (ds) 
6. side-face, profile. See face. (adv.) on this 





o, indolent: 4, pole: b, pot: ठ, awful: di, boil. 
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side ~= , + ` kare-tek ; dig-tar-chigya. on 
that aide . 
on one side... = ijl (da). 
one side !: ila bipi! side by side... 
paipdanga (da). on both sides of 
id-paipdanga (da). sideways 

sigh, (v.i) . fiki-chaind (ke). sigh 
tion `" chaiat. ” 

sight, out of (adj.). See invisible. | 

sighted, (adj.) 1 long (or clear)-s. ie | 
ig-bérings (da). 2. short-s. ig-jAbag 
(da). 3. dim-s. = . = , ig-kfirangnga (da) 

sign, (8 ) mark, trace . . 
See Ex. at trace 

signal, (s.) . . . . ig-wil (da). 

silence, (v.t.). + . . en-mila (ke). (exclam.,) 
fh!; mila (ke)! silent 
(adj.) milanga (da); AkA (or dko)-mé@lwinga 
(१18). 


siik-cotton-iree 1 malabaricum), 
i E eng (da }. 1 rare ly ac) f mak- ष maicle ५ 
(8-} ~ - . ~ gereng (ce). 9 rarely eee | main, maiola, mim. See Master and “ Let 


(da); | 


11148. . ।। 1, 


silly, (adj.) ..... ig-pichanga 
ji-gar’adnga (da). 

silver. See metal 

similar, See alike, and Ex. at exactly. 


simpleton, 15.) . . - 
simultaneously, {adv.).... 
togeth ether 


ér-liba-lik 


(v.i.) yibda (ke) 

since, (postp.). 1. everafter . = tek. 
| have waited here since noon : wai do bédo- 
chau tek kdrin tamire. 2, during the time 
parture this morning Bira has been very 


viibda (da) 


abusive to me: dilmaya ng'drteta-pdiye bra 


dégaya d'abtégore. 
sincerely, (ndv.) , , . . fiba-ya. 
sinew, (s.). See muscle 
sinful, (adj.) . . - = yibdanga (da) 


sing, (v.t. and vi.) . 


idee, cut >A, Cur: &, capa : A, father 





kAto-met-tek ; timar-tek. 


In construc- 


. ig-limya (de). | 
| (v.i.). 1. oss a stone, drowning man, or 
| harpooned. turtle lidgi (ke) AB 





. migu-tig-picha (da). 


| ally for mé&m-éla), 
sin, (s.) offence against the deity... = | 


fr-tetagdiya.” Since your de- | 





singer, (e.) . . . . ar-rkmit-tyunge (da). 
singe, (v.t.). See scoreh. The sound of 
aingeing hair, hide, ete 6t-ér-échanga 
(da). See sound. nit 
singing in the ears, (s.) aka-nfli (da) 
single, (adj.). 1. one only, separate, indi 
vidual fiba-déga (da). See Ex. at 





ried, widow, widower. See App. vii. 


singly, (adv.) one by one, of inanimate ob- 
jects Oko-lédongays. 2. of animate 
objects Gki-lddongaya. See ome by 


| one and separately 


(v-t.) submerge .. . + dt-ndti (ke). 


one’s foot im sand or a swamp éyun- 
noti (ke). 3, set, as sun, moon, ete... .. 
are-liti (ke). 4, os = canoe over-laden or 
leaky ad-tab (ke). 

sip, (v-t.) ... . गतै] (ke) ; &kA-nd (ko), 

sir, (s.) term of respectful address , , . mar, 
ters to Jambu " ante, pp. 8—16. These terme 
are used as follows :—mar, in addressing or 


| referring to a bachelor or young married 


man ; maia, one who is a father or no longer 


| ‘young ; maiola, one’s own father, or a Chief ; 


maim, a leading Chief. The officer in 


। charge of the Andaman Homes is addressed | 


or referred to as‘ mim-jéla" (euphoni- 
indicating head or 
supreme Chief 

sister, (s.) 1, elder... . a-entdbare (or 
entokare)-pail (da); 4-entobanga (or enté- 
kanga)-pail (da). 2. elder half-sister (a) con 
(da). (b) uterine ar-chinol-ent8bare 
pail (da). 8, younger ar-dOatingn- 
pail (da); ar-wéjings (or wéjerings)-pail (da) 


| - क a = 


| aka-kim-peil (da). 4. younger half-sister 


(a)consanguine , = . ar-ddetings-pail (da) ; 
wéjinga (or wéjeringa)-pail (da).(b) uterine 
&ka-kim-pail (da). See brother and 


rimit-toya (ke). | App. viii 
i, fathom: ai, bite: au, bowse: du, rows. 





sister-in-law, (s.) 1. husband's elder sister, — 
or elder brother's wife ..... chinola. 


2. wife's sister, or husband's (or | 


brother's wife (a) if ones senior 
midmola. (b) if one’s junior ~ = . . a&ka-ba- 
pail (da). [If not a parent these would be 
addressed by their name. ] 3, husband's 
vounger sister, or husband's (or wife's) 
younger brother's wife .... d-tin (da). 
See brother-in-law and App. viii. 

sit, (४.1.). 1. seat one’s self . . Gka- 
déi (ke). See arrive. The inference being 
that on arrival one (that is the body) sits 
down, 2. sit, leaning on one's arm 
ara-ehémi (ke); ara-chéngali (ke). 3. sit 
still ig-fifi (ke). 4 sit up from_re- 
cumbent position. See rise. 5. sit in 
assembly .. ... &ki-kGra (ke). 6. sit on 
one’s heels. See squat. 7. sit cross-leqged. 
See eross-legged 

situation, (5). See position, place. 

sixth, (8. and adj.) See App. ili 

size, (s.) rétebiba (da). (adj.) of the 
same size, equal aka-pirea (da) [plur 
akat-pira (da)], Our two bows are of the 
came size: meta drama [ikpor akal-pdru (da) 

skate, (5.) ray-fish ... ^ pétema (da); 
chir (da) ; gerengdi (da) ; giim (da) ; किए (da); 


bedi (da); géldi (da) ; télo (da); kowil (da), 


These are varieties of the Ray family 

skeletun, (s.).... tédma (da) 
chérokto (da). See bone, whole. 
sketch, (v.t.) any pattern, eto,... . ig- 
ngita (ke), (s.) See drawing, picture. 

skewer, («.) ... = chim (da). 

skilful, (adj.) See expert. 

skill, (8.) in handiwork... . dng-ydma 
(da). 

skin, (v.t.) peel... .déch (ke); ddich 
(ke). See peel and shed. (8.) 6d (da) [in 
construc. 6} (da); aij (da)) with p.p. Aka, 
éng, evc. according oo part of the body re- 
ferred to. The skin of your hand (or foot), 
न black skin... . pitung’aij 
(da) 

skinny, (adj.) wanting flesh 
pikad (da). See thin. 


ab. 





न यो मनना स्कन्ना अ > 


| skull, (#.) cranium 
See Ex. at disinter. Bia is carrying two skulls 





| «= @ > & 


SLEEPLESS 
>». = &t-chéta (da). 


to-day : Ma kawai chéta ikpor tabike 

sky, (#.). 1. ....méro (da). 2 clear 
cloudless. , . . méro-béringa (da). 3, over 
cast... , mOoro-ela-dilnga (da) 

slack, (adj.) loose, of a bow-string, ete. 

. ig-yaragap (da). 

slacken, (v:t.) loosen (let out) of a repe, 
lor (ke) (v.i.) 1. of a rope, 
bow-string, etc. .. = dyu-tdl (ke). 2. of a 
current = , = . akan-yida-kini (ke). 

slander, (v.t.)defame ... . eb-itedi (ke) 


slap, (v-t.) 1. .... pedi (ke); prefix, 
ig, ab, ete. according to part of person re- 
ferred to. Lipa slapped my face: lipa 
@igpedire. 2. slap the hollow between the 
thighs (women seated mark time for dancera 


‘in this manner to an accompaniment of sing 


ing) Sas ab-pir (ke). a. slap the thigh i 


| and shout, as wo in token of pleasure. 
| See shout. 4, slap one’s self... 
(ke). (s.) cuff. . 


+ ad. 
pedi (da, 
slash, (v.t.). gash . . Gt-pdlo (ke); ig- 
réli (ke). 

slaughter, (v.t) 1. slay for food 
aka-chol (ke), See eut up food. 2.5. (a) a pig 
9४219 (ke), See Ex. at order. 
(b) a turtle ..,. idal-o-jérali (ke); 
idal-o-dit (ke). Turtles are slaughtered by 
piercing one of the eyes with a skewer or 
pointed arrow ; the first word refers to only 


one turtle, the second to more than one 


sleep, (४). 1. mimi (ke) Woe 
slept all day: meda bédo déga méamire. 


2. sleep soundly .... 4Grla-l'igrita’ (ke). 
Being sound asleep (lit. owing te my sleeping 


soundly) I did mot hear the thunder: dria 
 digritanga Veddre piluga-la-gérawanga len 





(da). ३ sleep 
ig-figim (ke). 4. go to 
-idége (ke). See nod. 
sleoping-mat, (s.) parepa (da), See App. xiii. 
sleepless, (adj.)...-. @kaich-ngs (da): 


—— = 


lightly, doze 





sleepy, (adj.) drowsy. . . 


i-dégenga (da). We are sleepy: milig'dr- 
langa (da). 
slice, (v.t.) . . . , ig-piku (ke); kobat (ke) ; 


ig-waia (ke); ig-thg (ke). (s.).... ik- 
piku (da). See ear and Ex. at name 
slide, (v-t.) . . . . i-galya (ke). (v.i.) glide 


.« » ii-galat (ke) 


slight, (v.t.) by declining to notice... . | 


ig (or T}-tem (ke) 


slightly, (adv.) in a small degree .. . 
yabaA (da). 


sling, baby- (s.). See baby-sling and 
App. xiii. } 

5119, (¥.t.) 1 en-galat (ke) : 
9, give one the slip tilaifia (ke). Se 


élude. (v.i.) 1. slide down, as a landaslip 
padla (ke). 3. slide off iji- 
polokini (ke) ; ara-pejili (ke), 
slippery, (adj.) ... . (ot-) gildim (da). 
See polish and smooth. 
slit, (v.t.) split .... (AKA-) t&rali (Ke), 
See split. (v.i.) tear. See tear (v.i.), 
slop, (s.) . . . . raij (da); rais (da). 
slope, (5s)... 
slothfal, (adj) 


See 


. piileta (da); lechenga (da), 
See indolent, idle. 


slow, (adj.) in motion or performance 


+ + . . dédonga (da) ; 4-mainga (da). (excl.) 
How slow you are ! : badi-bai’a ! 

slowly, (adv.) = - .. dédo-len ; dido-ya 
tardily ... . ig-nilya (da). 

slug, (8.) . . . = biitu (da). 

Sluggard, (@.) ..... 4r-ginnga (da): 
ar-téninga (१५). 

slumber, (v.i.) doze . . . . ig-figtim(ke) 

sly, (adj.). See cunning 

smack, (v.t.ands.). See slap 

small, (adj.). 1. in size, of animals or 
inanimate objects kétia (da); kétima 
(da). [ When referring'to humans “ab” is 
prefixed.) 2. in quantity 
(da); ba (da). 3. very small, small indeed 
(of any object)... . 


oe. क @ छ 





-ig-drlanga (da) ; | 


stance or honey . 


yaba | 


abs-yaba (da). (8.) a न oe oe 


* ides, ous: >, our: d, cess: @, father: 9, fathom: ai, bite: eu, house: Au, rows 


small piece i-digap (da). See bit. 
(exclam.). How small it is! (a) man speak- 
ing ... . ai-chutai!; (6) woman speaking 

smaller, (adj.). 1. 


in size „` tek- 


| (ab-)kétia (da). Bira is smaller than Wologa 


wiloga-tek Mr'abkétia (da) 2. in quantity 
| See less 
smallest, (adj.). 1. im size (tek)- 


fab jkétia-ligli (da), Punga is the smallest 
(man) in my village: dia bdraij len ping 
abkétia-ligla (da). 2, in quantity. See least. 
smart, (vi)... . yairo (ke). From bath- 
ing in sea-water the jungle-dweller (i.¢. one 
living in the interior) is smarting all over : 
rdfa len lidganga l'eddre tremtdga yaroke. 
smash, (v.t.) See break and shatter. 
smear, (v.t.) the person*with any oily sub- 
. ab-léfie (ke). See 
daub, and paint 
smell, (v.t.) perceive by the न 
tim (ke); 6t-au-lig-loti (ke). See smell, (8.) 
and admit. 2, (v.i.) have odour . 


त-ना (ke). (s.). 1. odour (generic term) 
„ „ +» + (धा (da). 2, 5. of fruit Ot. 
galaria (da). 3. 5, of fruit or flower . 


ig-gala (०8४). 4. 5, of cooked meat or fish 
. Ot-ngau (da). 5. s. of yolba fibre, 
from which turtle nets and lines are made 
., . Un-ydlba (da), [ It is regarded as use- 
less for one who has just been engaged in 
killing a pig, turtle, etc. or in using yolba 
fibre to attempt to hunt or fish, as these 
animals, especially turtles, possess a keen 
scent. ] 6. 8, of one’s hands after slaughter- 
ing a pig or turtle... . ti-galanga (१३) 


7 8, of one’s person due to perspiration, 


especially when smeared with koiob . . . = dt- 
galanga (de). 8, 8, of one’s person after 
catching a pig, turtle, fish, ete ~ 
chini (da): 9. agreeable smell dt- 
Au-béringa (da). 10 disagreeable smell 
6t-au-jabag (da) 

smile, (v.i.) dko-mdichri (ke) ; Sko- 


च ` ह कि ते 


| एतं (ke) ; kémria (ke) 


smite, (v.t.). See strike, kill. 








SMOKE 
smoke, (v.t.) ..«. méla-l'en-dyu (ke). 
(v.i.) 1, of a fire or voleano . „ mé'la- 


éyu (ke); mG la-tipu (ke). 2. 5. tobacco 
~ * = » tipo (ke); Syu (ke). 
(da). [Compare with words for string, 


egg and straight.) 2. column of smoke 


wiludanga (da). (p.p.) blinded by 


amoke ... . iji-mdjure 

smooth, (v.t.). 3, . , . . . lingati (ke). 
2. 3, 9 planed surface . pilan (ke). 
(adj.). 1, 5, of a calm sea lia (da). 


2. #. of > plain surface lingiriva (da) 
8. ह. of a polished surface .. . . géligma 
(da). See polish. 

smother, (v.t. and v.i.) See suffocate. 

smut, (6.) See soot. 

snail, (s.) . . . . érem-dla (da). 

snake, 8.) . , . . jdbo (da). 

snap, (v.t.) 1. break short... . tip 
(ke); tipati (ke). 2, snap a bowstring 
against the bow chirana (ke). 
3. snatch. See snatch. 4, try to bite, as 
n dog . . ig-karap (ke). (vi.). 1. owing 
to strain... + G6yun-témar-tép (ke). 2, 
owing to force applied with the teeth... . 


iji-karap (ke). 
snateh, (v.t.) , . . = jir-baring’i (ke). 


sneer, (v.i.) express contempt by a sneer 


or sniff . . . - iji-ingri (ke). 

sneeze, (v.i.) , , . . chiba (ke). {8.) , , . 
chiba (da). 

sniff, (v.i.) 1. as when smelling... . 
ni-ruch (ke). 2, when expressing contempt 
See sneer. ` 

snivel, (vi.) rum at the nose... . ig- 
fillib-l'Aka-nit (ke). (s.) from the nose 

.. « igpfiilib (da). 

snore, (v.i.) .. . , gorawa (ke). 

snout, (s.) . .... .. ig-chéronga (da). 





shuffle, (vi.) breathe through : 


. bko-Grdija (ke). 
1 thus, in this way... 


noee . 

so, (adv.) 
kian-dri (da); in that way . . 
kian-fibs (ds). I stitch eo (in this way), 
but he in that way: dé Mandri jdtke, dina 
él ekdra (da). 2, on account of this or that 


(s.) 1. 70519 |. 


| (oorreL) ... 
| much (rel.) in App. i. As much honey as you 





— 


_ekfra-(da): 





kian-cha (da) ; fig (da) 
(correl.) chi (da), See 


See Ex. at carry 


Ex, at as and App. 1. 3.30 (or this) much 


: . kian; kian-wai (da). s0 big (dit 
this-much-big), indicating by means of the 
hand Kianwai-déga (da). so small : 
kignwai-kélia (da) 4 so (or, this) 
many... . kian-chaia (त) . 5. 50 much 
fichu-tin (do) See as 


give me, 80 much resin will l give you 
kd-tdn dja ngi den man iichu-tin rim dé ngen 
(ke). 6. 80 many (correl,) ichichi- 
tin (da). See as many (rel.) in App. i, 
7. extremely ... = botabsa. The wateris 
so cold : ina wai rilipa bdlaba. See very. 8. 
(Phr.) Just so! tba (da); kichikan-the (da) | 
See of course. Isitso?:an tiba (da)? So 
ft is !: an a-keia / | 
soak, (v.t.)... . ig-yép (ke). (perf. ig- 
yObre) as wood or jack-fruit seeds to soflen 
them. (v.i.) , . . = Sto-pi (ke), 
soar, (v.i.) fy aloft... , i-taj (ke), See 


sob, (v.i.) ... . Gnaba (ke); nGrot (ke), 
sociable, (adj.) . , . . ` ig-lorings (da). 


soeket, (s.) of pig-arrow orharpoon.. . 
&ki-chinga (da). See spear 
soft, (adj.) 1, of cotton, sponge, wax, etc 
.. Ot-ydb ida). 2, of flesh .. . . ab-ydb 


` | (da), takes prefix of part of body referred to 


See App. ii 
soften, (v.t.) . . , , yop (ke). 
soll, (v.t.) . . 0] (ke); तक (ke), (s.) 
1, ground,earth.. . . gara (da). 2. mould 
pa (da). 3. stony इ. ...., el-dt-téi 
(da) 
sojourn, (v.i.) .. - , poli (ke); ए (ke) 
sole, («.) of foot 6ng-elma (da). 
| App. ii. 
| sole, (adj.) See alone and only 
solely, (adv.) See only 
solemn, (adj.).... ab (or dko)-miaku- 
| Tinga (da). 
solen vagina, (3.).... jdruwin-l’Aka- 
bang (ca). 


५, indolent: 6, pole: 3, pot; क» वरप : mia 011 ~- -~- -  - ee 
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solitary, (adj.) See alone, lonely, and only 


solid, (adj.) not hollow dr-lia- ba (da) 
some, (ndj.) of indeterminate quantity 


, fitan-frek (da); frek (da). Give me 
some food : dilan-drek wit den d. 
some, (pron.} certain persons known 
unknown... . ed-ikpdr (da). Some like 
hunting pigs, but (some) others prefer har 
pooning turtles: ed-ikpér it'-len yamali ke 
déna dkot-lérobiiya yddi-lébinga-len t-tdr biti 
(ke), some of us.,.- med'tkpér (it. we two) 
somo of you. .. . nged ikpar (lit. you two), 
some of them... . ed-ikpér (lt. they 
two). The day before yesterday some of 
us jungle-dwellers, squatting ourselves in 
the canoe, went with the coast-men in order 
to see them harpoon turtles: (drdiléa med 


ikper éremidga 


bédig, drydto I'dtol-paichalen 
l'itig-bddignga l'eb dkangaire. Some of them 
died, but the remainder (the others) recover 
ed: ed-tkpér oko-lire, dona aral-dilu tigbdire 

some-body, (s.)some one . = . = tichin (da). 
See! somebody is coming this way: wa 
gflib । achin kach onke. 

somehow, (adv.) in some way or other . . 


fichin-Grek (da). Do it ow: श्ल 


fichin-drek diyoke 
some more, (adj.) siditional (of anything) | 
, . Ot iid (da). 
some other, (adj.).... 6Gko-téro-biya 
(de). Bis took some other bow : bia kdrama 
I dko-téroiiya ene. 
something, (s.) .... min (da). He is in 


the babit of giving me something when he 
pays me 9 visit here: kdrin ar-Lainga len dl 
éko-jaranga den min mdnke 
some one. See somebody 
some time or other, at (adv.) (a) im the 
indefinite past ichin-beiya. (b) in 
the ‘future &-rérings (-len); tardlo 
(-len) ; igdtek At some time or other God 
lit a fire at Barren Icland (there isa voleano 
there): dchin-baiya piiluga médla-tdrchéna 
len chdpa I’ éko-jdire The modern name of 
this islend is taili-chipa (lif. stone-fuel) 


a ideo, cut: ६, cur: च, casa: 9, father a, fathom: ai, bite: au, howe: Au, rouse 


„ | dim 16 onike, 








sometimes, (adv.) (a) in the past 
Achin-ys. (b) in the future fightek- 
figitek. He was sometimes indolent 
dchinya ab-wélab Pedare. We will sometimes 
visit your encampment : figatek-figdiek nota 


or | béraij len marat-ldi (ke). 


somewhere, (adv.) 1... = . kétin-dr-len ; 
ét-Gra-len. 2, somewhere there, theresbout 
= * * (da); dchumen (de). It is 
not with me; it is somewhere there: द 
paichalen yaba (da), tichwmen (da), 3, some- 
where or other tichum-irek. He is 


hunting turtles somewhere or other: dl 


tichum-drek yidi-lébike, 4, somewhere near 
-ya-pilen, 
son,(s.) 1, under three years of age . . 


dite (de), (lit. testes.) 2. over three years of 
age (द) in relation to the father 

édire; ar-ddi-yite (da) 
relation to the mother ab-étire ; ab- 
éti-yite (da); eb-wejire; ab-wéji-yate (ds). His 


See beget. (b) in 


(honorific) and her (honorific) daughter 


| are coming tomorrow morning with my father 


and younger brother : hiltiya mas (a)-l'arddire 
chdn(a)-U'abéti-ydie-pail d'ab-maiola d'dka- 
Whose sons are returning to 
their homes today | ; miji'arat-ddire kawai wij 
(ke) 1 See App. vii and viii. 


son-in-law, (8.) . = . , Gtémiya (dn). See 


| App. viii for terms denoting relationships 


song, (s.)... ~ Thmid (da). (in construc 
rimit) ; rimit-pakita (da). Wologe’s song: 


| swélog’ta rdomit (da). 


soon, (adv.) . See by 


and by, presently, later on. 2, as soon ns 


(whenever, at भाटी) time as) rel... . . kian- 
Qribalik. See Ex. at tims and App. 1 
soot, (s.).... (ds) 
sore, (adj.)... . chimngas (ds); yedngs 


(da), with prefix ab, ig, ete. according to 


part of the bedy which isin pain. See pain 
end painful. (e.)... .. chim (da). 

sorry, (adj.) kdk-l’Ar-tGrngs (da) 
The child is sorry that you are sick: ng 
abyednga Veddre abliga kikl’driérnga (da) 
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sort, (v¥.t.) separate into lots, sesort 

, + + &t-niin (ke). (s.) sort, kind, descrip- 
tion tig (ds). What sort! also 
what sort of sport have you had ?: michiba 
tdgre 1 [Note.—“ tag” is frequently inserted 
after the base of a verb in order to modify 
its meaning. Ex. to paddle: tipa (ke). to 
paddies in some sort of way: tipa-tag (ke). 
to play: ijaj (ke). to have some sort 
of game: ijajag-tag (ke), See also Ex. at 
close, emerge, lull, sport and use, (Phr.) 
out of sorts... . ad-jdbag-tegnga (da); 
a-yednga-tignga (da). See Ex. at reply 

soul, (s.) seat of life Gt-yélo (dn) 
See paradise, purgatory, reflection, and 
Ex. at assume 

sound, (v.t.) measure (with bamboo, etc.) 
depth of water... = - jdru-tal (ke). (s.) 
1. (generic term) . . . . tegi (da). 2. 8. af 
voice (human or animal), also of gun-fire 
.... मिका (ds). 3.5. of thumping, as 
of heel on sounding-boaord during o dance 
ét-tegi (ds). 4, 8. of stamping on 
the ground ... . el-dt-tegi (da). 5, rumbl- 
ing #. as of thunder, 8. of « falling rock, 
tree, and aleo of footsteps . , &r-tegi 
(da). 6. s. of surf... . &ka-yeng (do); 
&kd-yenge (dn), See breakers, 7,s. of metal 
when strack, as iron on आ sovil ore bell, etc. 
.:.. BPtings (ds). 8.5. of min... | 
‘yam-ta-l'i-tegi (ds). 9. 8. of falling water, 
88 of & cascade . dir-yAlongar (ca); 
fir-chércharingi (da). 10, ह. of rustling of 
leaves or that coused by one’s movements 

r-chirboringi (da). with special re- 

ference to the wearers of the “bod 
chéngs” and “tégo-chings."" See App. xi 
11, ७. of a slap or blow .- &t-ti-chokini 
(da). 12, s. of crunebimg hard food, as nuts, 
crsckling, etc... + = 6t-kit-walingi (da). 
13, >, enused by singeing hair or feathers, 
etc. ét-ér-échanga {cla) 14, 5. of 
bamboo cracking in the fire, or any explosive 
sound . 
defect , , , . Ot-géro-jim (da) 

sounding-board, (used to mark time in 
dancing) pikuts-(l'ét-)yemnga (da) 
See App. ऋ 








| 


i | | 


tichunga (ds). (adj.) without 





soundly, sleep, See sleep. 

soup, (s.) .... ob (-dama)-raij (da). 
turtle-soup ... . yadi-I'ab-raij (ds). 

sour, make or cause to become (¥.t.) 
mika (ke). (v.i.) be or become 
_.. + ijimika (ke). (adj.) . . . -ig-maka- 
nga (de), of unripe fruit . . tirips 
(do). See unripe. 

sourmess, (8.)... 
See quality. 

source, (8.) See spring. 

south, (s.) , , , . el-ighi (da). south-west 
wind... , déria (da). south-west mon- 
soon... . gimul-té (da). 

sow, (v.t.) seed .... 
lit, food-bury. 

sow, {8.} female pig . . = = rogo (५९). See 
pig. 2, that has had one or more litters, = . . 
régo-chan-chéu (da). 3, of unusual bulk 
. + „ „ Pégo-l'dng-chiin (da). 4, barren. = = 
régo-liga (da). 

space, (8.) 1. ares, tract, place = > 


= ig-emaka-yome (dla). 


yat-biguk (ke). 


| ér (da), in construc. sometimes el, see Anda- 


| r-chdpaun (da) 


spacious. See roomy. 


spade, (s.) gora-jérlanga (da). 


: क ॐ # & 


‘This term is applied to the “ wolo’’ (see adze, 


when used for scooping earth. See App. 
xiii, 
(v.t.) measure with the extended hand 
Sko-dagap (ke). (8.) space between 
outetretched thumb and little finger... - 
dko-ddigap (da) 
spare, (v.t.) 1. bestow, allow . . or-léda 
(ke) (reflex,) See Ex. nt much. As you have no 


yolba fibre I will (therefore) spare you al 


this: ngét-paichalen ydlba ydba l'eddre Mancha 
dé Man drdiru d'arlédake. Can you spare 
me so much t;an ngé den kan ng'arlédake | 
2, spare from injury... " ét-tid-<dibu (ke) 
See Ex. at although, crush, hut. (adj.) See 


spark, (s.) from burning , wood 


 chépa-l’ig-béra (da); bQbra (da). See dust. 


sparkle, (v.i.) bétel (ke); kar (ke) 
spawn, (s.)... . (yat-l'ls-) bér (da). 


o, indolent : 6, pele: 9. pot: 4, awful: ९५. एना, 
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speak, (v.t.) declare, address words 
vabngs-tarchi (ke). God spake these words 
(it. thus words said) : piilnga ktan-dri ydbnga 
ldrchire. (v.i.) utter words, talk .... yap 
(ke). Is my father speaking !: an d'ab- 
तीता ydpke ? See read 

speaker, (5.) yabnga-tirchi-yate (da) 


spear, (v.t.) 1. turtle, skate, etc. (a) only 


one... . jérali (ke); (b) more than one 
. . dit (ke), We speared many turtles, I 
killed two and Pungs and Bia the others 
meda widi jibaba dire, dé fkpér léligare, 
piinga (वात bla Vétol-ditu (da). 2. pig... . 
ér-dit (ke). (s.) 1. turtle-spear (harpoon) 
.. kowsia-l'Gko-ditngs (da). The thick 
end of the long bamboo haft is called क 
héred (dn) and the sooket-end Aka-chinga 
(da). ‘This harpoon consists (a) of the tog 
(da), « long bemboo haft at the thin end 
of which a socket ia provided for the (b) 
kowais. (da), which is a short iron harpoon 
ieeply notched or barbed. These two perts 
are connected by means of a lorg line (¢) 
hétmo (dn), 
pig-spear... 
speckled, (adj.) . 
baratngas (da). 


spectator, {8} ... . ig-bidig-yite (da); 


spectators . , . , idal-Arcdru (da) ; ig-bddig- 
yate-l’éng-kdlak (ds). 
spectre, (s.) ghost. See spirit. 
speech, (s.) ... . ig-yibnga (da). 
speed, (8.) in flight, puravit , , , 
{da). 
speedily, (adv.) by running, flying, ete 
. virad-tek, 


spend, (v.t.) expend ... . Autings (ke), 


See use Up. (v.1.) spend time. See stay. 
spew, (v.i.) ad-wé (ke) 
spherical, (11. See globular 
spider, {5.} ..... . figonga (ca). 2. spider's 
web (s.) . , . - figénga-kid (da). See net. 
spike, (s.) .... chikul (da). See thorn. 
spill, (v.t.). . , , dt-@ln (ke). (vii)... . | 
6to-éla (ke); i-jidla (ke); Gto-pi (ke), Se 
upést. 


| 2, spirituous liquor, ... . 


See Ex. at bow of canoe. 2, 
. &r-diitnge (da) ; galein (de). 





. Firad | - 


dem (तदार, (v.i.) 


spin, (v.t.) 1. twist fibres inte thread 
„+ = &r-kit (ke), 2 a yarn, tell > story 
yabnga-l’ Gr-lér (ke). | 
spine, (s.) 1: ab-gérob (da). verte- 
0. ar-éte-tA (da). See App. il. 
2. serrated bony spine of the sting-ray. Sez 
ray 
spinster, (s.) ~ ab-jadi-jog (da). See 
App. vil 
spirit, (s.) 1. ghost... dt-chduga-(da) 
(in construc. chAugala), (For evil spirits 
of the land, sea nnd sky. See demon.) 
rg (१०). See grog 
(v.t.) or (vi). , ज = 3, chin (ke) 
2, s. out food, hair, etc. fromthe mouth 
tfibal (ke); tQbal-pi (ke), See ex- 


splash, (v.t.) .. , . ab-chingi (ke) ; 6ng- 
éla (ke); ab-wej (ke), 1, as by throwing 
something into water or by rushing into the 
water, 2 & 3. as when playing in the water. 
(v.i.) .... pai-chat (ke), 

spleen, (s.). . . .ab-pilma (da). See App. ii. 

splice, (v.t.) .. . . t&r-ddg (ke). 

splinter, (s.) of wood. . , . Achalnga (da). 

split, (v.t.) 1. wood with an adze to obtain 
= ch&pa-chalat (ke). 2, by 
dashing wood on a stone. . . , chipa-tii 
(ke). 3, anything... . (AkA-) tdrali (ke). 
9. 8. leaves of palms, pandgnus, etc, as in 
Preparing waist-belte or in making dra 
(see fUnereal wreaths)... . yit (ke). (v.i,) 
.» Akean-tarali (ke); 6yun-témar-tirali (ke). 
spoil, (v.t.) render useless éche (ke) 
“béra (ke); pdlaiji (ke); Ot-jibagi (ke) 
You have spoilt the bow: wai ngé kdrama 
= Oto-pilaiji (ke) ; 
éyun-témar-jébagi (ke), 


ndylus, (8.) ... . wal (da) Thorny 

ay cooked and eaten by married persons 
ont} 

sponge, (5.).... dpya (da). 

spoor,(s.).. , . Aka-kiij (da). | 

शः (४..) frolic .. .. i-jajag-tag (ke). 
ट sort. (s.) 1. hunting ut"(da). 
2. canoe-fshing lobingn (da) 


a, idea, owt: A, cur A, crea: 4, father: &, fathom; ai, bite: au, howse: Au, तरक 


SPOT 197 START 





spot, (s.). See mark, place. | stagnant, (adj.) el-Gki-korbanga 


spotted, (adj.) as a cowrle . i-tdma- | (da) 

* tininga (da); biratngs (da) stain, (v.t.) , , , . michla (ke). 2. ७. one's 
sprain, (s.) ६6401 (da). arrows. ... @la (or tolbét)-1'Gt-ti (ke). with 
Spray of the sea, (=) ..... ét-dfia- | ref. to wounding or killing an enemy or in 

wli (da) ; p&tara-la-chinnga (da). | shooting game. fa)... , . michla (da). See 


spread, (v.t.) 1, overlay... , dt-+rim । mark. 
(ke). 2.5. leaves on the ground , + , . &r-ram stale, become (v.i.) of food kept too long 





(ke), as for a bed. 3, 5, wax, etc. over any |... . &-mfika (ke). (adj.) 1. not fresh ,. . . 

object... . léfie (ke); miti (ke). 4,6. a | ftil-re. See old. 2, with ref. to food eaten 

net... . yéto-ber (ke). 65, lay out | freshly-onoked .. . , ritipa (da). lit. cold 
, {6 (ke). । | 3, with ref. to fruit, also to leaves no longer 

spring, (v.i.) 1. a8 in leaping .... aka- | fit for thatching or other purpose 

labva (ke). 2. 8. upwards... , ébal (ke) | rake (da). 4, of foo’ kept too long... . 

See Jump. 3, crack, #aan overstrained how 4-miika-re 

or padiile iji (or Sto)-t&rali (ke). (s.) | stalk game, (v.t.) at-bang-ddati (ke) 

1, outflow of water fika-chir (da). 2, |; iggéreba (ke). See approach by stealth 

&, ‘water (ds), See Andaman Is- | stammer, (\.t. & vi)... , , aka 


lands 10, p. 24. 8, vernal season + gédigma (ke) 
Vala-tong-déreka (de). See App.ix. 4, 8. । stamp, (v.i.) 1, on sounding-board, as an 


tide. See tide. accompaniment to dancers , , , , yem (ke), 
sprinkle, (v.t.) . . . . yirip (ke); el-t-wij 2. after the manner of Andamanese when 
(ke). dancing... . tik-pA (ke). 3, stamp upon 
spy, (vi)... ~ ab-chiu-Omo (ke). | + + + + drugs (ke), 
squall, (s.) violent gust... Qlnga-(la-) | stanch, (v.t.) stop flow of blood . 
tézori (da). _médali (ke). 
squander, See waate. | stand, (v i.) 1. of one person... . . kapl 
square, (adj.).. .. . ar-gér (da). (ke). 2. 9 more than one... _képari (ke). 
squat, (v.i.) .... ara-fohubla (ke). See 3, 5. still... . ig-ni (ke). 4, इ. up: Aka- 
Ex. at some, tani (ke). 5,5. on tip-toe . , . - ara-laijai 
squeak, (v.i.)... = ar-pite (ke). (ke). 6.5.inarow. . , , &(or iji)-tér (ke). 
squeeze, (v.t.) 1... .. patemi (ke). । star, (5) 1 .... chito (da) ; ig-wdldij 
2.5, honey out ofa comb... .pinu (ke). (ds). 2.s.-light . . . . chito-la-chdinga (da). 
2. 8. the breast in suckling an infant. ... 3, shooting-star ... . chiugala-la-chéinga 
kam-raij-pdinu (ke). (da). (adj.) e.fess.... ch&to-ba (da): 
squint, (४,1.) , , , Mg-elri (ke). (adj.) 5 — ig-wéldij-ba (da), 
eyed. , . . ig-elringa (da). starboard, (s.) . . . . ig-bira (da). 
squirt, (v.t.) ... - dkd-wiilrt (ke), ‘stare, (v.t.), .. . ig-ndma (ke). 


stab, (v.t.) & person ss ५.१» अ (ke) | stare. (र 1.) 4, set outon a journey... . 
stab an enimal (esp, pig)... .jaifi(ke),  tot-mAkari (ke). In order to arrive there 


See slaughter beforehend, get up before ws and’ start. at 
stage. See platform, burial and perch. dawn : kéto I dko-télim ag’ak,)-1t-déinga l'edére 
stagger,(v.i.)....idromablow ..., mel-tiba ng’ dyu-béi, dlbédig wénga-len tot 

dege (ke), 2.9, from physieal infirmity mikari (+). 2,asinarace .. , „ ara-porot 

téta (ke) ; (ig-) Mleka (ke). 8.5. from giddi- (ke). 3, with surprise .... iji-fiéradla 
ness... . 6lamja (ke) 1 1) tka), | 


indolent - 4, pole: 4, pot: ठ, awfal: di, bod. 











न ततत्र 


. +» , प-कर (ke), 


startle, (v.t.)... . ig-wita (ke), (v.i.) | step-father, (8.) 1 ab-chibil (da) 


2. step-mother... , ab-dhinola, 3, step- 


starve, (v.i.) , = = „ akan-wérali (ke). | son .... b-ad-enire. 4, step-daughter 
state, (v.t.) See say, tell, $ eb-acenire-pail (da), See App. viii 
station, fishing- See Fishing-station | Stephania hernandifolia, (s.) jang- 


stature, (s.) . ah-lapanga-yéma (da). mo (da). The fruit-is eaten 
stay, (v.i.) 1, tarry, dwell temporarily _ Stereulla villoga, (s,) ...... baja (da), A 
.. + poli (ke); एषा (ke), See day. 2, wait | favourite tree for making canoes, buckets, 
. tiimi (ke). 3, remain et ease, take | and food-dishes, s. sp, mail (da) ; yéro (da); 
rest... , barmi (ke), 4, stay away... | Kared (da). Of these the first two are used 
Sto-lidai (ke) | for canoe-making, the first also provides 
steady, (adj.) fixed, firm, See firm. resin for torches,while the seed of the small 
steal, (v.t,) , , „ , (ar-) tap (ke), 2,(va.) Yellow fruit of the third is sucked and 
ara-tip (ke). See pilfer broken in order that the kernel) may be 
steam, (v.i.) béag (ke). (3,) béag (da). See | extracted and thrown away and its shell eaten 
boil os > dainty. | 
Steamer, (8.) , , , , birma-chélewa (da), | | SMrile,. (क) .-.. . ar-ddinga-ba (da) 
(it. “ funnel-ship "") ; -birma (da), See barren, beget. 
Ex. at bring (by water). When the steamer । भणि is.) of canoe. . Ar-tit (da). He 
anchored yesterday 1 was tattooing my son is sitting in the stern : l dr-tit-len dka-ddi (ke) 
(mother speaking) : birma-chilewa diléa | md, = भ 9 (ke). (v.i.) 
kina-l'en-talpinga bédig d6-d’cb-Hi-yatel’abys- | = * °° 8००8०१0१ (Ke) 
ल ९7 -(४५] dé-d'ab- aby stick, (¥.t.) 1 a pig... . jaifi (ke) च, 8 
steep, (२.४.) See soak, (adj.) precipitous | = “Ite. See slaughter. 3. cause to adhere 
el-6t-chidme (da); el-t (or tot)- Syu-miili (ke), (v,i,) adhere 
linta (da); ig-léchenga (da). See slope and Syun-témar-mali (ke). 2, 8. in the gullet 
bridge of nose né-tai (ke). 3, as an arrow in a tree 
steepmess, (s.)... . tot-lanta-ydma (६३). | or cork in the neck of a bottle Ogai 
र ` (रप gn t peddle (ke). (४.} 2. pitt: (da). (lit. wood.) च, stout 
rs 414 ग ‘++ | pointed ४, used as > 106 , , : , 1 (da) 
“tit (ke) stern. 2.witharudder.. | coe App. xiii, 8, thin, 
ke). It is m १ feet to | = pointed इ, used as a 
Ar-giuda (ke) र | skewer or for slaughtering a turtle 
steer (with a padcle) (iit. tiret turn my steer- (da). See slaughter. ` 4 poling-s, 
ing), you all must paddle for me: woldka | See pole, 
dia 111 (da), nged'drdaru den tlapake 








stickiness, (8.) .. , . malinga-yOma (da) 
stem, (#.) 1, prow. . Gko {or 4)- stioky, (ad).) miilinga (da) ; malit- 
migu (da). 2, stem of plant ab-chiau | ™® (09). 
(ds) र, (acdj.) See rigid 
stench, Ms) - +++ Otriu-jibag (da). See = क ead OR = (eke) 
odour. ह 0 tere stifle, (१.६. & vii). See suffocate 
maga (v.i.) 1, make paces are) still, cause to be (v.t.) , , =, en-ndi (ke) 
ting (ke); 2, walk niu (ke). 8. step | (v.i.) ४, be or Keep -nii (ke), Keep 
aside, make way ad-Sehai (ke). 4 still! तत ` fidget !: ng’ad-n |, ng'iji- 
Pe 2p ate tir-l6 (ke). ह, step । djoli (ke) ddke } (conj.) yet, nevertheless 
ards... ..thr-iki (ke), 8. step over irek (adv.) even yot, aa 
dr-lilbadi (ke). (8.) 1. page 


aka. He is ee 
&-ting (da). 2, step, toot- See foot-print, sauna still absent 6 figdka 





~ ¬ a bac lL 95 ® ; A, father: &, fathom : ai. bite au, (तन्न fu Tews. (> 


STILL-BORN 


sting, (v.t.} 1, a8 > bee, scorpion, eenti 
pede, eto. .... = taij (ke). 2, os > nettle 
oe + हणे (ke) ; chda (ice) ; ४४70 (ke) 
giirug-ya कठ den iaijre. (8.) (ar-) marawil 
(da), sting-ray. See ray | 
stingy, (Adj,) - + * ` 6n-yit-jabag (de), . 
stink, (४.1.) . + i + shufigé (ke) (3,) „ + छ 
$, (v.t.) 1. liquida.... ig-kétik (ke) 
Stir the gravy !:dka-raij P'ig-hétik (ke)! 
2. non-liquid rubstences.. ... . ig-géran (Ke) 
3. stir up, os mud ina pool . .. . ig-djoll 
(ke), (¥.i.) move. +^ ` Akon-gidi (ke), Don't 
stir!; ng'dkan-gidike dike / See move. 
stiteh, (v.t.) sew... . jAt (ke). stitch 
together lenyes of the Licwala peliaia... . 
kipa-jat (ke). See sereen and App. xi. 
stock, (s.) nccumulated store... - bt- 
jeg-yate (da). See Ex. wt increase 
stomach, (8.) , , , . ab-tipta (da). stomech- 









ache . , ..j6do-l'i-chim (da). (Lit, bowels- | 


pain). | 

stone, (8.) 1. also rock .... taili (da). 
2. quartz...» talma- (de). 3. fruit-stone 
ee» ban. (da). 4. sharpening-5., hone 
. .. «tilag (da). 5. cooking-#.. .. 18 (da). 
6. s. anvil. . . . rarap (da). 7. s. hammer 

.. ,. taili-bann (da). See App. xii. 

stony soil, (8.) , ~ ~ = ९1-८4-19 (da) ; goroin 
(da). 78 क 

stoop, (v.i.) 1. in order to pick up some- 
thing . . . dto-ngdijli (ke). 2. from physical 
infrmity ..... dto-bil (ke), 3, 94 when 
passing undera branch, etc... ` ` eb-ér- 
déati (ke), | 

stop, (v.t.) 1, hinder, obstruct. See निर | 
vent. 2. close up vith wor. See caulk. (५.1 -) 
1. s, away from home temporarily aa when 
visiting friends . . . . poli (ke). See dwell 
2. 5. anywhere for 4 time for rest and ease 
| hermi (ke). 3. 5. awhile to recover | 
wind and from fatigue... . akan-choiat 
(ke). 4. cease. See cease. (9) ६. worlting 
_, .. शन्तं (ke). (0) 3. singing .... 


1-9 
~ 
~ 


व्र indolent . 0, pele: 6, pet +4, awful : bie छनन) 


STRAND 
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rimit-I'iji-talpi (ke). Beenuse the Chief was 
angry they stopped singing :-maiola tigréinga 
Veddre eda raimit-Tiji-talpire. (४६) 8. singing 
when ordered , . . . Akon-mila (ke). Stop! 
(Hush!;be silent!) = = - = = mfla!; tubo’. 


Stop! (Halt!) ....gégli!; kdpi!, Stop 


„ Milaba ! 
stopper, (s.) of leaves in mouth of hamboo 
bucket (gob)... . Gko-jéralings (da). 
store, (v.t.) lay up in store... = Gr-fid 


(ke) ; ar-ligap (ke}. 


stores, (s.) supplies of food and other 
articles obtained from foreigners (lif. gifts) 
, «+ = yad (da). (in construo, vit). 2, sup- 
plies of articles of home production + + = . 
rirmoko (ca). 


` storm, is.) ....- पिण्डक (or wilnga) 


chinng (de), See blow, (४,१.). 


story, (8.) i. a “tale eee ` १ == त्र yabnga-l'ig- 
lal) (da), 2. 8. of extravagant nature... . 


| &r-chinga (१६). See exaggerate. (v.t.) narrate 


ae, See tell. 
stout, (adj.) 1. corpulent, (a) in ref. to 


| nnimnls .... एक (da). (b) of human 


. „ pita (da). 2.00 trunk of 9 
iarge tree... . lib (da). The trunk of 
that Gurjon tree is very stout: belt" drain 
lab-chau 150 dégaya. 3, thick na a pot or 


beings. . 


canoe. ... télawa (de); mégodma’ (da), 


Of all the buckets this is the stoutest 
dékar drdéru tek fiche tiilawa-l'ighi (da). 
straggle, (v.i.). See wander. 
straight, (sdj.) 1, not crooked ....- 
7519 (an); négo (ds). 2. upright, = ५९८ 
erect. (v.i.) 1. (direct) proceed = = . = ara- 
[dma (ke). 2. put straight, srrange in order. 
straighten, (v.t.) with ref. tomcane.... 
०09 (ke). 2.8. one’s limba . . . . लिड} (ke). 
strait, (s.) narrow sea or pasenge between 
islnnds .... jig-chfin-chhu (do); teg- 
paring (da) ; tar-wAls (१०) | 
strand, (v.t.) of > vesrel , = . . dko- 
yoboli (ke). (v.i.) run aground... + ad- 
yOboli (ke). 
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Strand, (s.) of srope orline = = = , péngs miil’a (da). See App xiii. 2. bow-string . . 


(cla) kirema-tit (da); &ka-tat (da). 
sitange, (odj.) marvellous . , . . ig- strip, (v.t.) 1. make bare .... ot 
figeklinga (१६). णाक (ke). 2, (a) 8. the skin off a fruit 


stranger, (s.) 1. of one’s own country 
. Gh-goi (da). 2. of another race . 

ig-lia (da). 

strangle, (v.t.) 1, throttle, choke... . 
aka-péteri (ke). 2, by means ofsrope = , . . 
aki-lordpti (ke). 

stratus. See cloud, 

straw, (8.)... . yikalo-ri 
grass-withered). 

stray. See wander. 

stream, (s.).. - . jig-ba (ela). 

strength, (s.) 1, of animate object... . 
ob-gorn-yéma (de), 2, of bow orcord. . . 
rébaba-véma (da). 3, of the wind or waves 

fichur-yéma (da) 

stretch, (v.t.) make taut, 88 a rope 
téni (ke). (१.1.18. one’s celf chibri (ke); 
chibiric. (ke). 2, one’s legs . . . rai (ke) 
ॐ. reach out in order to touch or take 

. tik-pai-ne (ke). 4. 8. out without 

reaching .... dng (or dkA)-wédli (ke). 
See reach. 

strew, (v.t.) scatter loosely .... ध 
rim (ke). See scatter. 


.... déch (ke); dich (ke). (b) > the 
~ | bark of the sloba .. . . &t-pij (ke). (e) of 
the yélba .. . . IM (ke). (1) of the pilita 
(da)... = por(ke). See App. xi, ` 

stripe, (8.) 1. wale from stick or lash ... . 
| tistanga (ds). 2. of paint térnga (da) 
| stroke, (v.t.) rub gently ldraicha 
(ke) 
| stroll, (v.i.) ramble idly, leisurely छ 
(ad-) yauga (ke), See walk. Stroll hereabout!. 
(don’t go for!) kdrik-ydugake | 

strombus (s.) ("pugilis).... Glog (da), 
See App. xii 

strong, (adj.} i. muscular... = ab-gdra 
(da). My father is stronger than you, but 
Iam the strongest’ cf you all: mg'iji dab- 
mai’ab-gora, déna ng"ijit d’abgira (da), 2. in 
carrying weights on the shoulder... , 
akan-tebi-gora (de), [This term is applied 
to. Hindu jhampen-bearers.] 3, durable, of 
hut or canoe... . géra (da). 4. ca a how 
or cord... , rdébabs (da). My tow is 





\ (१) (71. | 





| 


strido, (v.i.) . Od-lahda (ke). léchur(da) 

strike, (v.t.) 1. See beat, bit. 2,5. out struggle, (v.i.) 1... . . kérito (ke), 2, 8, 
right, reducing to submission... , | ig-ré | for the firet plage os in racing, serambling, 
(ke). 3. 8. one for the offence of another, , , | S*- , - - . ig-piitha-pichi-(ke) 
kAt-o-kini (ke); Ar-kitya (ke). 4. 8. gently, | ‘Stryehmos vomiea, (s.)... . repaid 
timidly, or with ‘insufficient force . tat (da) 


१6०71 (ke). See Ex. at peneirate. 5. 5. with | 
an srrow. See bit. इ. 5. with a herpoon. See | 
harpoon (v.). 7,8. witha pig-spear .... 
ér-dit (ke). 8. 8. with the fist... . sb-taia | 
(ke); ab-tdlra (ke) 8. with > atick 
pire (ke) with appropri prefix. 
See beat. 10, with o knife. Sze stab, slash 
Why did you strike yourselves on the 
head १; michalen ngeda ngéto-parekre 1 
string, (v.t.) 1, a-bow ... , dt-ngotli 
(ke) See show, teach. 2. -9. beads or shells 
(lit, sew) pat (ke). (8,) 1, twine 


stubborn, (adj.) See obstinate. 

(v.t.) 1, cram, pack full... . + 
tiie (ke). 2, gorge... . ab-jédo (ke). 
ॐ 5. one’s mouth = = . . répo (ke). 

stumble, (v.i.) trip in walking. See trip. 

stump, (#.) 1, of > tree . St-kddul 





(de). takes prefix dng, ar, ete according to 
member referred to. See App. ii. 

stun, (v.t.) 1, with a blow. , , , dka- 
nili (ke). 2, with a loud noise... . ig- 
nili (ke) 


a, idea, cob: &, ower 3, casa: ॥ father: &, fathom: ai, bite : du, howse : du, rowse. 





stupid, (adj) 
tig-picha (da); Gn-jébag (ds); Gn-tig-jabag 
(da). See Introduction, p. 7 

stye, (s.) on eye-lid .. 
(da). 

style, (s.) mode, manner... . ig-lérngs 
(dn). In this style: Man-dri (da). In 
that style: ebdra (da); Man-tiba (da). See 
manner and App. 1. : 

substitute, (s.) 4ng-téka (da). 

succeed, (v.t.) take the place of another 
„ „ = > artélpi (ke). (v.i.) be successful. 
See gain. 

successful, (acj.) 1, in ref. to sport. See 
hunter. 2. in other respects otola- 
l‘edinga (dn) 

successor, (8.) . . . ar-télpinga (da). 
(de). at such time as (rel) .... kian, 
ériibalik. See App. 1. and Ex. st time. 

suck, (v.t.) .... ig-nd (ke); 
(ke). 2, a9 in eating sugar-cane, honey, eto, 

. » gang (ke). (v.ii.) See suckle. 

sucking-pig, (s.)....reg-ba (da). He 
gave me a sucking-pig in exchange for my 
bow : dia kdrama I'igal-len 6 reg-ba den dre. 

suckle, (v.t.) ... . kim-raij-pinu (ke); 
AkA-piinu (ke). See squeeze. (v.i).... 
ikan-piinu (ke). 

suddenly, (adv.) umexpectedly .... 
lilpi (da), See Ex.attug. He died suddenly: 
a lil obolire 

suet, (5.).... ab-jiri (ds). 

suffer, (v.i.) 1. pain... . ig-yed (ke), 
2, ह, from fever and ague ... . diddirya- 
a 
fk-ig-né (ke). 4 any loss or damage . . 
Gori (ke). 

sufficient, (adj.)....diruma (da). I 
have sufficient food in my possession: dét- 
paichalen yt diiruma (da). It is sufficiently 
long: न lapanga diiruma (da). There is 
sufficient food in a single large clam (Tri- | 


ab-wélej | 





dacna gigantea) for many persons: chéwai 
That's sufficient!: waj dike! lt. don't 


। (give more)! or Man-wai / lit ^" this much,"’ 


suffoeate, (v.t.) ..... Ski-midju (ke). 
(४.1.). owing to smoke or foul air. , , . akan- 
miiju (ke) 

sugar-cane, (s.) 1, after being cut 
tedi (da). 2, standing-crop tedi-téng 
(१४). Necessarily & word of modern origin. 
derivation doubtful. 
témar-toliga (ke). 

suitable, (adj.) 1. applicable, appropriate 
...«76ma (da); dma (da). Is it suitable 


(vi.) = = = . Oyun 


for making a bucket ?: an wai ka dékar 


ldanenga I'eb fiéma (da)! 
léyu. (a.) 8. (fit) for food 


See fit. 2. fit 
miaknga-liyu 


This big bow is not suitable for that child 
| लठ kirama bédia kd walaganga lat loyu 


ba (da). 
sulk, (v.i.) , . , . ig-mdbwi (ke). 
(da). 


yélata (da). 

summit, (s.) top, of a hill... . dt-lin 
(da) ; Ot-gddur (da) ; 6t-ldtebo (da). 

summon, (v.t.) send for, call . 
figére (ke). See call. 

sun, (5.) bédo (da). [Nole—The sun 
is regarded as female and the wife of the 
moon.] (9) s.-beam .... bédo-l’Ar-chal 
(da). (४) s.-burnt bédo-la-kitaingsa 
(da).(c) glare of os... . . bédo-l’ig-kirangs 
(da). (d) s.-light bédo-la-chéinga (da) 
(e) s.-rise bédo-la-kagnga (da). (f) 
e-set .... bédo-la-litinga (da). (ह) s.- 
shine .... bédo-la-karnga (da). There 
has been no sunshine of late: dirap tek bédo- 
la-karnga. ydba (da). {9} sunstroke ... - 
bédo l'ét-tibulinga (da) ; bédo-l"St-t- 
tanga (da). (i) gleam, glow,radiance of 
gunset (da). He is looking at 
the sunset: él bdra len (I') ighddike. (lit. 
the radiance of the sunset.) 


. &r- 


केः ल = 





प —_— 


indelent: 4, pole: 4, pot ; ठ attful: di, boil 


SUNKEN-REEF 


sunken-reef, (5.) .. tebi-ldro (da). 
sunken-rock . = . . totol (da). 


superior, (adj.) i. better .... tfr- 


biingsa (da). 2. superior inskill or speed, etc. 
+ + + + &r-chik-béringa-bétaba (da) ; स~ 


paichs-bérings-bitabs (da). 


supper, (s.) .... dkan-gdélajnga (da). 

supple, (adj.) pliable .. . , Gto-ydb (da) ; 
yaragap (da). 

supply, (v.t.) See provide. 

suppurate, (v.i.) generate pus... . man 
(kee). 

supreme, (sdj.) . . . . ijila (da). We alt 


desire Thee as our supreme and only chief 
mar-drdiru ngen mifol witbur ipl mel-dke 

sure, (adj.) See certain. 

sure-footed, (adj.) . - . . téripa (da). 

surely, (acdv.) See oortainly. 

surf, (s.).... kdbya (da). 2 8., sound 
of... . &ka-yeng (da). 

surface, (8.) 1, of any solid... .. dt- 
elma (da). 2, of any liqnid . Aka-elma 
(da). The paddle is floating on the surface 
of the creek; wiligma jig l'ékd-elma len 
édatke. 

surfeli, (v.t. & vi)... . teg-biit (ke), 
surfeited, (p.p.) . ... . teg-bitre. 

surly, (adj.) . . . ~ dko-ddbunga-ba (da), 

surpass, (v.t.) excel .... 
(ke). 

surplus, (s.) See remainder. 

surprise, (v.t.) 1, strike with astonishment 
.. ^ « ig-likati (ke). 2. take unawares... + 
sya... = ig-likati (ke). I surprised Wologa 
this morning: wai da दकं wingalen oyu 
wilog iglikatire. 


surround, (v.t.) iL fae _St-goroba (ke) . 
ét-génga (ke). 
suspect, (v.t.) “* * ér-zat (ke). See 


remember. I suspect you of having stolen 
my adte: dia wilo tip छल wai dé ngen ér- 
suspend, (v.t.). See hang. 
susploions, (adj.). See shy. 
swallow, (s.) See swiftlet. 


idea, out: 6, cur: 4, cata; &, fother: &, fathom: aj, bite: au bowie: du, towne, 
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tig-bérings | 


(ke). 
 Pitnga (da), 
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swallow, (v.i.) , . - , ततं ह, (Wi) +. , , #षण्ध (>), ऋ 
ever he swallows (that same) he throws up 
(Fomits) again ; él min- fdnti-yiite 8 
ad-wéke 

Swamp, (v.t.) o canoe by overloading 

ig-baralti (ke) 

swamp, (s.) 1. fen, marsh .. . . fli (da) 








igrove-swamp. See mangrove. 
ritag-mii (da) 
sway, (v.i.) a8 & slender palm ino breeze 


i-gidi (ke) 
sweat, (v.i.) See perspire, (s,) 


_gimar (da). with prefix, dng, ig, kA, ab, ete 


according to the part of the person referred 
to. See App. ii. The sweat on our foreheads 
m’itig gimar (da), The sweat on your lip: 


गर वपते gimar (da). 
sweep, (v.t.) . . . . ér-bdj (ke), 
sweepings, (s.) , , , , bara (da). 


sweet, (adj.) as honey... . वभि (da). 
sweet-heart (the woman)... . ig-pél (da). 
See love. (exclam.) How sweet | (of scent): 
pue । 
swell, (v.i.) 1, increase in bulk . = = = JApi 
(ke); &r-bidit (ke). 2, as a boil, bruise, ete 
bituk (ke). (8.11. awell of the sea. 
jdru-lig-géra (da). 2, ground-swell 
béroga-l’ét-gdloin (da). 
swelling, (s.) 1, tumour... , biita (da). 
with prefix, ab, ng, ig, ete., according to 
part referred to. See App. ii, 2, 5, from a 
blow... . i-gida) (da) 
swift, (adj.) fleet, (a) of a runner or swim 
mer... = er-rinima (da); 4r-réwa (da) ; 


| Gr-yére (da). (b) of an animal, bird or fish 


. + Tinima (da).; yére (da); réwa (da). 
(£) of ॐ ९2706 .,. , pidya (de) 
swiftlet, 18.) (Colloealia linehii) .. 
bilya (da). edible nest of this bird 


| bilys-l’ar-riim (da). 


swim, (v.i.) 1, ... . ar-pit (ke). 2, a. on 
one’s back... , ad-riko (ke), See eanoe, 
3. 8. under the surface . , . , tik-patemi 
See dive. (s.) swimmer... . ar- 


swindle, (v.t.). See cheat. 








TARRY 





Swine, (s.) - = . . reg (da). | protect .... ab (or ig)-gora (ke). 9. t 


swine; तो cause (मेनो) 
* = धा (or ig)-laln (ke). (v.i.) 1 

suspender ara (or iji)-léla-(ke) 

2. os a hanging creeper... = ikan-girima 





swoop, (v.i.) aa a bird on its prey . . 
chélya (ke.) 
sympathetic, (adj.) compassionate 
ep-téng-itnga (da) ; ité-bdlabnga (da). 
sympathise, (v.i.) condale .... fta- 
bOlap (ke) ; See assist, mourn ; ep-téng-it (ke) 
T 
tabooed, (adj.) (a) of food . . , . 
(b) place . . . . el-dt-chéa (da). -This word 


is applied to sites regarded a3 unrlesirable 


for habitation on account of much sickness 


or unaccountable deaths having occurred | 


thére. 

tadpole, (8.) lédek-b& (da); répan 
ba (da). See frog, toad. 

tall, (5.) ar-picham (da). (a) of | 
wting-ray fiip-l'ar-bdl (da). See ray 

take, (v.t.) 1, lay hold of = ... emi (ke). | 


See feel, hold, toweh. 2. t. away (a) any 
Shimate object .... aob-ik (ke). (b) any 
nanimate object ik (ke). He took 
it away himseli yesterday: wai dl éyun- 


témar diléa(len)fkre. Take away thither!: batik 


fk! 3. ६. down from higher position 

(a) (ॐ-) 70४ (ke). (b) t, १, a honey-comb 
from tree, etc . » (KAnga-) dp (ke), 4 ¢ 
off (a) lift off, as > pot from the fire . . न 
yak \xe). The food is cooked, take the pot 
off the fire war ydt la rochre, bij yik (ke) 
(b) of personal ornaments, etc, , , . . lapuji 
(ke); 10 (ke). See waistbelt. ह. +. out, 
(8) extract 
tract. (b) pick out .., kirepa (ke) - 
(¢) from hole, bag or other receptacle 

oyu-wilya (ke). Take the prawns out of the 
net: Mid tek au T'éyu-twdlya (Ke). See 
out 6, +, outside, (a) with ref. to animate 
object... = walak-l’ab-ik (ke); (b) with 
ref. to inanimate object 





notice of, observe , , , 
1. t. breath 


४ precautiong = = = , 
that (conj.), 3, ४. leave. See leave. 4. ४ 


| One's ease, rest 
* | 9. ४. place. Sce Bappén, occur. 6. +t. a 
| Stroll. See stroll, walk. | 


। (da). 


loti (ke), See Ex, at ox- | 


3. es a woodpecker , , 


w4lak-ik | 
(ke). 7. ४. up, See pick up,8, ४ A IE + of, | tarry, (il) See Mg, stay, stop. 


0, indolent: 4, pole: d, pots ठ awful di, bol. 


09 (ke). (४.३.) 
०091911 (ke), 2. ६. care, 
ér-gélep (ke). See 


barmi (ke). See stay 


tale, (s.) story yébnga-l'ig-Iab (da). 


` 9६८ story 


talk, (v.i.) speak, utter words... - 


yap (ke}.. Whatis Wologa talking about १; 
| micka-leb wéloga ydpke ? Hush ! don’t talk : 
४४१ (da). | 


mila, ydpke dike! 2. ६, together, converse 
iji-yap (ke); i-jén (ke). They are 
talking together about us: eda mebet sjil- 


yipke. 3, t. secretly. See whisper 


talkative, (addj,) -winga (da) ; 
yabnga-tipa (a) 

tall, (aij.) 1, of a human being... . 
ab-lapangs (da); ab tibanga (da) ; ig-gara 
Why are your country-men taller 
than cura’: mickalen xgitig bidwa marat 
diru tek atidbanga (चठ) 4 2. of any animal 
tAbanga (da). 3, of an inanimate 
object lipanga (da) 

taller, (odj.) of human beings , . 
aki-jana (da); iji (or tek)-ah-lapanga (da) 


| See than 


tallest, (adj.) of human beings... . 
ardiiru-tek-Aki-jana (१६) ; ab-ldpanga l’igii 
(da), 


talon, (a.) . . . , dng-kGro (da). 
tamarind, (2.) ... , péma (da), 
tame, (v.t.) , - = , fdibu (ke). (adj. 


- +++ Eddbungs (da) 
tangled, (adj.) of harpoon lines, ete... . 


tank,js.).... ina-l'ig-bang (da). 
tap, (v.t. and v. i.) =, . . tai-chowa (Ke) 
ér-tdro (ke} 
ॐ. tap the ground with the foot, as in 
their dances. See stamp. 

tapeworm, (5) , , , , bélob (da), 

tardily, (ववर) ig-nilya (da), 

tarry, (v.i.) See Winger, stay, stop. 








mj (ke) 
See tit-bit. 


2, partake of 


fool .... dkdA-rija-maich (da) 
mixed food &ka-ydro (das) 
tasteless, (adj.) gologa (da) 
tasty, (adj.) of food aki-rirngs (da). 
tattoo, (v.t.) prick ard mark the skin in 
some design... . yiti (ke). One who ia 
tattooed is styled “ &-bérta (da),”’ and one 
who is not tattooed “ab-lita (ds). The 
prefix ig, ab, ar, etc., is employed to denote 


(b) of 


the part of the body to which reference 


tattoo a pattern, (v.t.).... diyo (ke) 
See carve. 

teach, (v.t.).... Etai (ke). 
plain, instruct. He taught me: 6 den 
i-laire ; (a) t. how to swim 
l'itaike. (b) t. how to dance | 
l'itai (ke). (९) +. how to tattoo yitinga. 
I'itai (ke); Gl-yiti (ke). (कव) t. a language 
~ . &ki-tegili-l'iteike. (8) ४. to‘pronounce 
(a word)... .. i-th-yap (Ee) li.“ assist. 





teal, (s.) ... . killa (da); 09] (da). 
tear, (v.t.) 1. rend parata (ke) 
2.t, a bough from @ tree tip (ke) ; 


(iki-} tipati (ke). 3. ४. a piece of cloth 
leaf, eto kijili (ke). (vi) + 


ad-pirata (ke) ; tarali (ke). 2. as a palm leaf 


when pulled or by force of wind . . . . ad- 
yit (ke); 6yum-témar (or &kan)- thrali (ke). 
(s.) rent . . jag (५९) 

tear, (a.) drop from eye ... . t*i (da). 

tease, (v.t.)... , ig-fiédm (ke). 

teat, (9)... ig-kim-l'&t-chéte (da). 
teeth, (v.t.) pick the Gkan- kirepa 
(ke). See ple. | 

tell, (v.t.) 1. ey, state .... 
(ke). 2. describe, explain 

Ex. st boar. 3, inform, acquaint 

badali (ke). 4. t. the whole story (relate) 

. „ « yabngo-l'dr-lér (ke). Tell us the 
whole story, where you went, what you 


See ox- | 





| = test, (v.t.) prove 


धिये | saw and what did: mf kitik- 
+ (ke) you nya ngé 


(v.i.) have > flavour of 
Akan-mij (ke). See Ex. at like 
taste, (s.) flavour, (a) of simple unmixed 


yabnga-Tar-lofke. 5. t. the gist of > 
story yabnga-l'ér-ila (ke), How 
tiresome you are! tell us at once the gist of 
what ocqurred : badi dérumaba / ngé hi-géi 


| wibnga-l'dr-iila (ke.) 6. t. about, inform 


४501० (da). 
tempt, (v.t.) . . . . dt-ig-dju (ke), 
tender, (adj.) 1. of meat... . nétemo 

(de). ॐ as an old wound... , sab-géri- 

ngs (da). | 
tendon, (३) - = = = yilnga (da) with pre- 

fix ar, 4ka, etc. according to part of person 


referred to. 2, tendon Achilles (a,) 
ab-yilnga (da) 
ar-pitngs- | 


tepid, (adj.) lukewarm .... ftiya-bi 
(da) ; Slenga (da) 
Teredo navalis, (s.) . = +. jdru-win (da), 


; terminalia, (s.) 1. T. bislata . . . émej 
(de). 2, T. citrina.... bibi (da). 3, T. 
procera baila (da). 4 T. ep... , . 


chip (da). 5, T trilata.... tilapa (da) 


terminate, (v.i.) a5 > season .. Sto 


‘| j6nli (ke). The rainy season will terminate 


next moon : dger-la-idéatinga giimul-wdb dto- 
jonlike 


termite, (s.) white ant... , bédera (da). 

terra-firma, (8.) 1. land as distinguished 
from sea... . el-Ot-gira (da). ` 2° the 
shore... . tot-géra (08). See coast, shore 
We were glad when we reached land (terra- 
firms): elét-géra len kdgalnga bédig meda métot- 
kiik-béringare 


terrify, (v.t.) .. . . ig-wil (ke), 
territory, [9.) ज , = = &r (da) 

छ (ke). Only 
this bow has been tested, the others are as 
yet untried : “ égun ficha kérama yégongaia, 
akai-ligik figdka yégonga-ba (da). 2. test 
the strength of a cord , , , = tinap (ke); 


ष्फ (ke). 


~~ पम ~ 4-५4-4 






testes, (s.) .. = . fr-dta (da) 
than, (conj.) . = . . iji; tek. _ He is taller 
than you: él शुं (or ngél-tek) ahbinanga 
(du). My home is more distant then yours : 
ia bid ngia tid tek elarpdla (da). 


thank, (v.t.)... . सलौ (ke), See Ex, 
| Ontat; at; itig; Get, etc, See App. ii. 


at much. (exclam.) Thank goodness! , , , , 
yllo ! 


that, (adj. and dem. pron.) , , , , dlla | 


(in constr, 61); kito (da) (in constr. ka) ; 
Gchu-met. (N.B.—The last can spparently 
he employed only os in the Ex, given below.) 
That bow has just sprung : kd (or él) kdrama 


got médalre. See Ex. ot until. This or 


that १; an bi an kd (to) (da)? From which 
cup (it. neutilus-chell) will you drink } 
from this or from that ?: tenchd ddo tek ngé 


wilej (ke) ? an dicha tek, an tichu-met tek ? See 


this, that. (intens.) ... . kfito-dl, Wit, there 
(or thot )-that. That is the European 
(soldier) that shot your pig: héto-dl béigoli 
ngia reg Uétpiguri-ydle (da). Whose is that 
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thee, (pron)... , ngdl-len (in constr. 
ngen); ngei; ngad. Sze App. ii. 

theft, (5.).... ar-tap (da). There was 
& theft here this morning : himin ¢ifmaya 
artap (da or) Ueddre. 

thelr, (poss, pron)... , Guta (cla); 


Their mothers: at-éinga (da). See make. 
Their wives; @nfat pail (da). Their bows: 
onla kdrama (da). Their teeth: ity tag 
(da). their, of # community .... arate 


| darn (de). their own, theirs (pron. zlj.) 


. हषा; drut. See App. ii, 

them, (pron.). = . . dldichik-lon {in 
constr. et); at; ad. See App. # and 
barter, gaiher, make. t.all (a) of threé or 
more... . et-Ar-ddru. (b) of a commu- 
+ +. &rateliru. (8) of a large num- 
-..-8t-Gbabs. t. selves... . dyut- 
batim ; éyut-témnr; ékan ; ijit : dto, See 
self. ६. selves, smong. See among crvl self. 

then, (ady.) (a) at that time (prat) ... 


bow 1: mijia kirama bkéto-él ? (rel pron.) | @chiliiya, He was then a bachelor: él 


thot (or he) who or which . . . . ite (da): | @chibaiya abwdra (da 
él- : pest... . athinbaivyn, See Ex. at 


yate (ds). (correl.) thet same... . 
bédig. (See App. i.) That which (whatever) 
he ewallows (that same) he throws up (vo- 
mits): Of min fdnti-ydte 6!-bédig adweke. (adj.) 
that, lit, opposite or other (not this) side, 


(a) of 8 creek, ete. , . = tedi-bala (da). See 
Opposite, (b) of « plank, etc. .... kato 
elma (do). (conj.)so(orinorder) that... , 


sia. I sm soqurinting you (of the fact) 
that you may know and take immediate 
precautions : wai dé ngen badalike afta ngé 
tidainga-bédig ké-g6i ér-gélep (ke), See also 
Ex. at (receive) news and provide. (postp.) 
to the end (or purpose) that , , . 
for and Ex. ct send. (adv.)likethat ~, 
01 (or ké&to)-naiken, in that way... . 
ekira (da) ; kinn-dba (da). in that direction 
(or by that -rond) , , , . Aif’ét-tinga-len- 








or: Pedgre}. (9) 
०068 upon atime. (¢) > specific time in the 
“future... , digi (de). When your canoe 
is finished (mule) (then) let me know: 
cna ngia réko kép-ydle, figd den badaii (ke). 
If it rsins (then) stay where you are: méda 
yim la pake figd ngd poli(ke). (d) another time 
later on findef. future)... . figé-tek, (9) 
next, See next. (f) ot the samo time fcorrel,) 
` ++. Kichikun. See App. land Ex, at 
33706. (conj.) as # consequence, therefore 


- + ~ + Kieneché (ila), 


| thenes, (सत्‌ ५.) from that place... , kAto- 


ichu-mek. Sre App. 1. He escaped 

thence in his own canoe: él dichumek éhan 

roko len adwélire. 2. (correl.) from the same 

Place... . dl-bédig-tek. See Ex. at whence. 
there, (edv.) in (or at) that Place 


that (or so) much... . kal (da). that | kito (da); itan (da). He is there - Ol kdto 


many... . kf&-chais. (८). See App. i. 
thateh, (v.t.) .... ydbla (ke). (a) 
pare thatch ... . ching tépi (ke). 





1 (day-See until. 2. (correl.) . , . . l-bédig . , . . 
pre- | ya. Wherever he hunts (pigs), there he has 


good luck: minya él deleke él-bédig 6t-ydh- 


द ण 8, pda वदद्वस ~~ 


ee + ऋ = = 


# . १ 
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ye. See App. 1, > thither ... . = अयः 


(da), (exclam). There! os when pointing to an | 


object on the ground .... hd-oleh/ (also 


think, (v.t.) be of opinion, consider, 
believe .... 108 (ke). The Chief thinks 
we ore telling lies (lit, thinks us liars): maiola 


There he comes!) There! cs when pointing, | mef al-tedinga 10442, (v.i.) meditate .1. 
to an object partly hidden or difficult to | g6b-j6i (ke) ; फिर (ke) 


distinguish . . . dchumen' 

thereabout, (adv.) somewhere there .. . 
fchum (de); tchumen (ds). 56 Ex. at 
somewhere there. 2. in that locolity - . 
वा érema-T édte (da). Quertz is found — (lit. 


| chal (ua) 
number °. 


third, (ad}.) of four, five or six... . mdgu- 
See App. iii. 2, of any greater 

. Gto-rila-jitngs (do) 
yolo-doknga (da). See App. iii 


thirst, (#.).... &ka&-ér-yéme (da); aka- 


in sift) thereabout : kdl’ érema-l'ddte len tolma | mél-yémn (ds). See quality 


wat (da). 

therefore, (cdv. and conj.) sccordingly 
consequently ... = kisnchA (da). See Ex 
et sel{ nnd spare. 

these, (ndj. and pron. pl.) .... पदान 
(da). All these: dcha-diiru (da). 

they, (pron. 1.) . . . . dloichik (1n constr 
ol’); eda; ed’. See App They all 


(a) of three or more : 6Ll'drdiiru (da), (b) 


of a community or tribe: ar-drduru (da) 


(६) of o large number of persons: al-thaba | त्तु? ofa creck सौर 


(da) 

thick, (adj.) - 
of two, or thickest of three or more ज = = + 
tilewa (da). t., dense, (a) of jungle 
tébo (da). (b) of muddy water... . ik 
pilur (ds). (६) t.-headed.. - 
(१४). 

thicken, 
(vi)... = Syun-témar-mélatma (ke). 

thief, (s.) .... ar-tapnge (de). 

thieve, (v.t.) . । 
ara-tip (ke). See steal. 

thigh, (8.) . 
(i.e, worn round the thigh)... . ab 
cohénga (da). 

thin, (adj.) 1, of human beings. - 
ab-kinab (da). ab-maifin (da); ab (or ig) 
gérob (da). See skinny. 2 of snimals 


.., goredms (de), thicker | 


. 1169-0 | 


(v.t.)..... mélatmo (ke). | 
| the detachable foreshaft with haft 
| péta (da) 

.» ar-tap (ke). (v.i.)... | 


nye # = ab-paicha (cla) t. charm | (da). (known as the “ 





thirsty, (adj.) .... akn-mdl (da); ake- 
ér (da). 


this, (adj, and pron.) .... fiche (da); 
kai (da). This conoe is not mine: dcha 
rékodia yiba(da). Which bow db you want ? 
this or thet 1 ; ngé fenchd hirama ng'endke ? 


| an ka an kdto (da)? (intems,).... dcha- 
| wai (da) Like this: icha-naikan. See App 


1. this many 


kisnchdin, (de), this 
much 


kian (dz); kian-wai (da). this 
ig-bals (da). this 
side of any object, as a plank ficha-elma 
(de). See that side and opposite. 

thither, (न्वर.) to that place ... . kAtik 
(da). thither (correl,) ig. Whither 
I go, thither he is in the habit of going 

in-len dé lirke ig dl dko-jdranga (ke) 


thong, (s.) of the pig-arrow connecting 


thorn, (8.), of any description . . chikul 
(de). 2. of the Calamus sp... , , tita 
wait-a-bit '’ thorn.) 
those, (adj. anddem.pron.), , . . 019 (in 


constr. Ol); kato (da), All those - él-diiru 


(da). All those sre sound: dl-daru wai ét- 
gorojim. (da). 


thou, (pers. pron)... ngolla (in 


maifia (da). 3, of inanimate objects | constr., "पटल; ngd; nga; ng’; ngdna). See 
. rédeba (da) App ४. (honorific) maia;mim. See he and 
thin, become (v.i.) . . . . ab-maifi (ke), | me 
thine, (pron. adj.). . . . ng'ékan; ngéyun. though, (conj.).... édais. See Ex. at 
thing, (s.) min (da). See Ex. at | recognize 
thrash, (v.t.) See beat and chastise, 


bring (by water) and disappointed, 


a, ideo, cut: &, cwr: ३, casa: £, father: &, fathom: ai, bite: au, house: au, rewee 
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